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ADVERTISEMENt. 


This  History  and  Survey  ot  London  is  offered  to 
the  public  as  aii  humble  attempt  to  gratify  the  in- 
quisitive mind  on  a  subject,  vi^hich,  from  the  con- 
nection and  influence  of  the  metropolis  oil  even  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  member  of  it.  To 
trace  the  progress  of  London  from  rude  infancy  to 
its  present  power  and  magnificence ;  to  mark  the 
origin  and  increase  of  its  conimerce ;  to  delineate 
tlie  customs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  to  show  their  preponderance  at 
all  times  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  government 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  the  principal  objects. of 
the  Editor's  attention. — In  the  execution  of  this 
task  he  has  omitted  nothing  interesting  in  the  expen- 
sive works  of  Stowe,  Strype,  and  Maitland  ;  and 
has  collected  much  valuable  information  from  nu- 
merous authentic  sources,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  before  referred  to  by  writers  on  London. 

In  the  Survey  he  has  occasionally  availed  him- 
self of  the  descriptions  of  other  authors  where  they 
have  proved  correct ;  but  he  has  not  done  so  with- 
out personal  examination  of  the  places  described. 

In 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  biographical  department,  which  may  be 
considerecj  a  new  feature  in  ^ a  history  of  London^ 
he  has  had  recourse  to  the  most  correct  information 
he  could  obtain,  and,  l)y  diligently  comparing  dif- 
ferent meipoirs^  has  endeavoured  to  give .  an  accu-^ 
rate  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  individual  he  has  se** 
lected.  But,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  attention, 
he  is  aware  that  in  an  undertaking  of  this  magni-p 
tude,  sonae  errors  may  unavoidably  have  crept  in ;  he, 
however,  trusts  none  will  be  found  of  much  import- 
ance. 

Of  the  embellishments  of  the  work,  he  thinks  he 
may  be  permitted  to  boast,  without  the  imputation 
of  vanity:  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  engravings 
have  been  executed  from  original  drawings,  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  artists  employed. 

In  a  word,  he  flatters  himself,  his.History  of  Lon-* 
don  will  not  be  thought  undeserving  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  it  has  been  honoured 
with  during  its  publication. 


LaNooN,   May  1,.  1806. 
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PUBLIC    TRANSACTIONS    OT    LONDON,    &C. 


CfiAP.  I. 

On  the  Aniiquity  and  original  Site  of  London.^ 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of 
Britain,  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
tlie  foundation  of  London,  there  being  no  authen- 
tic records  of  that  remote  period  in  existenpe. 

The  romantic  account  of  GcofFroy  of  Monmouth, 
would  not  deserve  to  be  noticed,  were  it  not  to  re- 
cord the  implicit  belief*  it  had  attained  in  former 
days ;  since  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  a  memorial  laid 
before  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
Kign,  to  prove  **  the  great  antiquity,  precedence, 
ajod  dignity  of  the  city  before  Romei  &c.  This, 
memorial  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  records  in 
the  Tower. 

According  to  this  writer,  London  was  built  by 
Brute,  a  descendant  of  Eneas,  the  wxx  of  Venus, 
.  /  VOL.  I.  B  and 
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and  its  ancient  name  was  New  Troy,  afterwarJs 
changed  to  Trinovant,  which  last  name  it  retained 
until  the  time  of  Lud,  who^  encircled  the  city  with 
a  strong  wall,  adorned  with  towers  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  changed  its  name  to  Caer-Lud,  or 
Lud's  Town.  But,  as  Mr.  Wharton  judiciously 
observes,  '*  fabulous  histories  were  the  fashion  of 
**  his  time,  and  popular  traditions  a  recommeuda* 
^'  tion  to  his  book." 

In  his  endeavours  to  refute  this  absurd  story, 
Mr.'^Maitland  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  an  error 
in  denying  the  existence  of  London  at  the  first  Ro- 
man invasion.  He  contends,*  that  ^^  if  such  a 
place  had  existed,  Caesar,  who  was  very  minute 
in  his  descriptions,  would  scarcely  have  omitted 
to  notice  it,  especially  as  the  conquest  of  a  city, 
so  magnificent  and  impregnable  as  it  is  described 
by  Geoffroy,  must  have  redounded  greatly  to  his 
honour.'^  He  therefore  concludes  frpm  Csesar's 
silence,  that  no  such  city  was  then  in  Britain. 

Though  this  argument  must  be  admitted  to  have 
great  weight  in  opposition  to  the  romantic  account 
of  its  splendour  and  strength,  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  its  existence.  Mr.  Pennant  says, f 
*vThe  Britons  soon  found  the  danger  of  living  in 
families  separated  and  undefended ;  they  sought  se- 
curity, in  places  surrounded  with  woods  or  mo- 
rasses ;  and  added  to  the  natural  strength  by  form* 
ing  ramparts  and  sinking  fosses.  But  they  pre- 
ferred spots  fortified  by  nature ;  and  niade  artificial 
works  only  where  nature  was  deficient.  Within  such 
precincts  they  formed  their  towns  ;  their  buildings 
were  most  niean  and  simple,  covered  with  reeds  or 
sticks,  like  American  wigwams,  or  like  the  modern 
hovels  of  the  peasants  of  Lochaber,  or  the  cabins 

«  Hbroiy  of  Lond(»i,  Book  I.  Chap.  I* 
t  Of  London,  pp.  1,  2,  3. 
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of  the  Irish  commonalty^  to  this  moment  as  rude 
as  the  British  aborigines.  To  these  precincts  the 
Britons  resorted  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whom  they  left  thus  protected,  while  they  sallied 
out  to  war,  or  to  the  employments  of  the  chase : 
for  their  cloathing  was  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
their  food  the  flesh,  with  the  addition  of  milk  and 
farinaceous  diet  The  Britons  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  great  use  of  the  co\v^  notwith* 
standing  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  jmaking  of 
cheese  till  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Agriculture 
was  soon  introduced  among  those  who  earliest  farm- 
ed towns  or  communities ;  possibly  by  strangers 
who  visited  them  from  the  continent.  They  clear- 
td  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood;  of  their  dwellings; 
they  sewed  corn  ;  they  reaped  and  deposited  it  in 
granaries  under  ground ;  as  the  Sicilians  practise 
to  this  very  day  :  but  the  latter  lodged  it  in  the 
grain,  our  predecessors  in  the  ear,  out  of  whicli 
they  picked  the  grains  as  they  wanted  them  ;  and, 
ignorant  of  mills,  at  first  bruised,  and  then  made 
them  into  a  coarse  bread.  The  same  nation  who 
taught  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  first  introduced 
a  change  of  dress.  From  the  Gauls  of  the  conti* 
nent,  they  received  the  first  cloth  ;  the  dress  called 
the  Bracha,  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture.  But  pro- 
bably it  was  long  before  they  learnt  the  use  of  the 
loom,  or  became  their  own  manufacturers.  This 
intercourse  hid  the  foundation  of  commerce,  which 
in  early  times  extended  no  further  than  to  our  ma* 
ritime  places.  They  first  received  the  xudiments 
of  civilization,  white  the  nK>re  remote  remained,  ia 
proportioh  to  their  distance,  more  and  moresavage^ 
or  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  tlie  same  degree  as  the 
neighbouring  Gauls  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts,  they  communicated  them  to  the  nearest  Bri* 
tish  col(mists ;   who^  derived  from  the  same  stocky 

and. 
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and  retaming  the  samfe  language  and  manners,  wer^ 
more  capable  and  willing  to  receive  any  instructions 
offered  by  a  generous  people.  For  this  reason,  Can- 
tium,  the  modern  Kent,  and  probably  the  country 
for  some  way  up  the  Thames,  was^  as  Caesar  informs 
lis,  far. the  most  civilized  of  any  part  of  Britain  : 
and  that  the  inhabitants  differed  very  little  in  their 
manner  of  life  from  the  Gauls.  It  was  from  the 
merchants^  who  frequented  our  ports,  he  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  our  country, 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  firi** 
tain,  and  which  in  aftertimes  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans." 

"  There  is  .not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
London  existedat  thatperiod,  andnma  place  of  much 
resort.  It  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  the  Britons 
would  select,  according  to  the  rule  they  establish- 
ed. An  immense  forest  originally  extended  to  the 
river  side,  and,  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  covered  the  northern  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  was  filled  with  various  species  of  beasts 
of  chase.  It  was  defended  naturally  by  fosses ; 
one  formed  by  the  creek  which  ran  along  Fleet-? 
ditch,  the  other  afterwards  known  by  that  of  Wal- 
brook.  The  south  side  was  guarded  by  the  Thames. 
The  north  they  might  think  sufficiently  guarded 
by  the  adjacent  forest.'* 

Mr.  Pennant  supports  this  account  of  our  prede- 
cessors by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Geesar,^ 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  among  the 
Eomans,  and  of  our  historian  Fitzstephen :  yet  in 
some  respects  it  is  rather  contradictory*  For  in- 
stance, after  stating  them  to  be  nearly,  or  altogether,* 
as  rude  and  uncivilised  as  the  most  untutored  s^* 
vages,  he  calls  them  colonists  from  Gaul,  with  the 
same  languagd  aitd  miners :  ai\d  y^il^  hede^ 
s^cribes  their  hahitations.as.wig^ams^  he  speaks  of 
I  their 
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their  ramparts,  fosses,  and . artificial  wcnks.  I^  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  such  rude  habitations,  and 
such  uninformed  inhabitants  did  exist  in  Britain  at 
the  time,  but  it  doesiiot  follow  that  this  was  the 
case  generally ;  had  it  been  so,  the  Romans,  who 
were  the  most  skilful  warriors  of  that  age,  would 
not  have  experienced  so  many  checks  as  they  met 
with  wherever  they  attempted  to  extend  their  arms, 
which  often  succeeded  more  by  the  want  of  concert 
among  the  natives  than  by  their  want  of  qourage 
or  skill.  Even  his  own  conclusion,  that  '^  Lon- 
don was  a  place  of  much  resojt,''  must  imply  a 
degree  of  civilization  far  beyond  what  he  seems 
disponed  to  allow  its  inhabitants* 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who,  speaking  of  the  foundation  •  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  also  attributes  to  the  Britons,  says,""" 
**  To  have  a  right  idea  of  London  of  old,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Britons  at 
the  time  the  Romans  made  their  first  descent  ou 
4be  island :  and  surely  we  cannot  reasonably  think 
them  so  barbarous,  at  least  in  that  age  (and  the  ac- 
counts before  that  are  too  fabulous),  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  in  chariots, 
like  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  occasionally  on  foot,  with  such  good  order  and 
discipline,  as  mucli  enlbarrassed  the  Roman  legions, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  pf  the  invincible 
CflBsar,  who  could  do  nothing  great,  nor  conquer 
any  part ;  but,  says  Tacitus,  only  showed  the  coun- 
try to  the  Romans ;  and,  according  to  Lucan,  was 
<ibliged  shamefully  to  retreat : — 

^     ^*  Territa  qucesitus  ostendit  terga  Brit  amis. 

^*  The  Britons  >vent  to  sea  in  vessels  covered 
with  hides,  for  they  wanted  pitch:    they  traded 

•  ParentaHa,  p;£6i 
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chiefly  with  the  Gauls  ;  and  certainly  the  principal 
emporium,  or  town  of  trade,  to  which  the  Gallic 
ships  resorted,  must  be  London,  though  situated 
far  up  the  country;  yet  irtost  commodiously  acces- 
sible by  a  noble  river,  among  the  thickest  hihabit- 
ants;  taking  its  name  (according  to  some  deriva- 
tions) from  the  old  British  term  of  Ship-hill,  or 
otherwise  a  Harbour  of  Ships." 

From  this  name,  which  is  compounded  of  tlic 
British  words  Ihong  "  a  ship,'*  a»d  din  "  a  town," 
that  is  a  town  or  harbour  for  ships;  or,  according 
to  others^  of  Uin  "  a  lake,"  i.  e.  Lin  din^  **  the 
town  of  the  lake;"  the  Surrey  side  having  been 
anciently  a  great  expanse  of  water,  is  derived  the 
Koman  Londinium,  or  Lundinium  ;  as  we  find  it 
in  Tacitus  and  some  other  Roman  historiansi  and 
our  London. 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival,  it  was,  very  pro- 
bably, the  capital  of  the  7Vi;7o6tfn/e^,  or  Trinouantes, 
a  people  who.  had  newly  come  into  Britain  from 
the  continent,  and  had  founded  a  city,  called 
TrinoWy  or  the  "  New  City  ;"  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  from  which, 
according  to  Baxter/  the  name  of  its  inhabitants 
was  derived. 

Speaking  of  this  people,  Dr.  Henry  says,f  *^  The 
Trinobantes  bad  come  so  lately  frorn^  Belgium,  that 
they  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  firmly  established 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion  : 
for  their  new  city,  which  soon  after  becamei  so 
famous,  was  then  so  inconsiderable,  thait  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  though  he  must  have  beeil 
within  sight  of  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  Hi3 
silence  about  (his  place  is,  indeed,  brought  a3  a 
proof, that  he  did  not  cross  the  Thames;    while 

♦  British  Glossaiy^p.  8S0 
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Norden,  by  the  firmissima  clvitas  of  the  Trinobantes, 
understands  the  city  in  question,  the  Trinobantes 
themselves  having  been  among  the  first  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror. 

**  By  Ptolemy,  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of 
good  authority,  indeed,  Londinium  is  placed  in 
Cantium,  or  Cent,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  moderns,  that  the 
Romans  probably  had  a  station  there ;  to  secure 
their  conquests  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
before  they  reduced  the  Trinobantes.  The  place 
fixed  upon  for  this. station  is  St.  George's  Fields,  * 
a  large  plat  of  ground  situated  between  Lambeth 
and  South wark,  wh§re  many  Roman  coins,  bricks, 
and  checquered  pavements  have  been  found*" 

Without  wasting  time  in  the  discussion  of  this 
exploded  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
here  that  it  is  now  established  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  site  of  London  always  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  that  the  place  where  it  is  asserted 
to  have  stood  originally,  on  the  south  side,  was  an 
extensive  marsh  or  lake,  reaching  as  far  as  Camber- 
well  hills,  until,  by  drains  and  embankments,  the 
Romans  recovered  all  the  low  lands  about  St, 
George's  fields,  Lambeth,  *&c. 
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CHAR  II. 

Siaie  of  London  at  the  Time  of  the  first  Roman  Invasion 
under  Julius  Ccesar.-^Is  taken  by  Claudius^^  and  consti*- 
tuted  a  Prefecture. — State  of  "its  early  Commerce.^-^Its 
Destruction  by  Boadicea* — The  Botnan  Boundaries,-^ 
IVhtn first  walled  in* — Estallishment  ofa.Mint.^^lVhen 
it  became  a  Bishop's  See.-^^End  oftheMoman  Dominion. 

It  is  evident  from  the  submission  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  to  Caesar,  as  mentioned  above,  that  he  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  London,  such  as  it  then 
was ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  having  ob- 
tained that  part  of  Britain  without  a  contest,  was 
the  reason  that  he  did  not  find  himself  urged  by 
his  *'  love  of  |glory ;"  or  by  the  "  honour  **  he 
might  have  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  their 
capital,  to  boast  of  his  success.  Indeed,  from  his 
description  of  a  British  town,  such  a  place  could 
not  have  been  deserving  of  his  notice,  unless  it  had 
afforded  him  an  occasion  to  speak  of  some  military 
exploit.  He  says,*  '*  The  Brit 072s  call  a  thick 
wood,  einclosed  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  a 
town,  to  which  they  retire  for  the  security  of  them* 
selves  and  cattle  against  an  invading  enemy  :*' 
But  this  alludes  to  towns  or  forts  of  defence ;  for 
Wbitaker  proves  that  the  British  towns  served  as 
habitations  for  the  Roman  colonists^  in  the  state 
they  found  them. 

Mr.  Maitlandf  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  sin- 
gular error,  in  supposing  that  Cassivelaun,  after 
his  defeat,  should  have  "  retreated  to  the  impreg- 
nable city  of  Trinovantum^  if  there  had  been  any 

•  DeBell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  - 

t  Hiitory  of  London,  Book  1 ,  Chap.  l. 

such 
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snch  place/*  He  must  have  forgotten  that  tn  his  quo- 
tation from  Cessar*$  Commentaries^  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Trinobantes,  one  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  states  of  the  Britons,  had  submitted  to 
Ca^ar  to  obtain  his  protection  from  Cassivellaun's 
insults,  and  consequently,  that  their  (rapital  was 
a  very  unlikely  place  for  his  retreat,  since  it  must 
have  been  under  the  controul,  if  not  in  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  Romans.  This  may  also  be 
assigned  as  a^ reason  why,  when  Caesar  "  forced  the 
River  Thames  and  lines  of  Cassmllaun^''  he  crossed  it 
above  l^ondon,  at  a  place  which  Mr.  Maitland*  has 
pointed  out  as  being  "  ninety  feet  weitof  the  south- 
west angle  of  Chelsey  College  Garden, ''though  others 
describe  it  as  being  at  Cowey-stak6s,  near  Chert- 
scy.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  before  his  return 
to  Gaul,  Csesar  appointed  the  annual  tribute  which 
the  Britons  were  to  pay  the  Romans,  and  strictly 
enjoined  Cassivellauu  not  to  molest  the  TrinobanteS 
nor  their  King  Mandubratius. 

From  this  period  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  Roman  policy  not  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  in  Britain.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  observes,  that  Augustus  seemed-purposely, 
and  from  good  advice,  to  have  neglected  Britain^ 
and  that  Tiberius  followed  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tus, and  kept  the  empire  within  its  bounds,  but 
Caligula,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Adminius,  the  son  of  CinobelHnust,  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  father,  determined  upon  subduing 
the  remainder  of  the  Island.  His  attempt  proved 
abortive,  and  is  ludicrously  described  by  Camden  J. 
"  After  this,  to  the  ocean  he  marcheth,  as  if  he 
minded  to  translate  the  warre  over  into  Britaine : 

*  Hist,  of  Lond.  Book  1.  Chap.  2. 

t  His  British  name  was  Cynveiyn^  pronoimced  Cuovelyn. 

X  Holland  a  CamdcQ.  p.  40. 

VOL.  X.  Q  where. 
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where  even  upon  the  very  shore  he  embattelled 
his  souldiers :  himself  took  sea  in  a  galley,  and 
after  he  had  launched  out  a  little  way  from  the 
land,  returned  again,  and  then  mounting  up  a 
high  pulpit,  sate  him  downe,  gave  his  souldiers 
the  signall  of  battell,  and  commanded  the  trum- 
pets to  sound  :  and  so  on  a  sudden  charged  them 
to  gather  cockles,  muskles,  and  other  small  shell- 
fishes." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  the  want  of 
minuteness  in  the  historian,  it  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained whether  Boulogne  was  the  scene  of  these  ex- 
ploits. 

This  neglect  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  causes  a 
chasm  in  the  History  of  London  of  ninety  years  du- 
ration. At  length,  jn  the  year  43,  they  made  a  more 
effectual  invasion  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  the  year  following, 
coming  in  person,  vanquished  and  took  Cinobel- 
linus  prisoner,  in  his  residence  of  Camalodunum,  or 
Maiden,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Pennant,  *  says,  "  It  seems  certain  that  Lon^ 
don  and  Verulam  were  taken  possession  of  about  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  last  claims  the  honor  of  being 
of  a  far  earlier  date  ;  more  opulent,  populous,  and  a 
royal  seat  before  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Qaimlo^ 
dunum  was  made  a  ColoniUy  ox  a  place  governed  en<» 
tirely  by  Roman  laws  and  customs;  Verulamium^  a 
Mimicipiun^  in  which  the  natives  were  honored 
with  the  privileges  oi  Roman  citizens^  and  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  constitutions ;  and  Londiniiim, 
only  a  Prcsfectura^  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Romans  and  Britons^  being  suffered  to  enjoy  no 
more  than  the  name  of  citizens  of  RomCy  being  go-r 
verned  by  Prcef^ts  sent  annually  from  thence^ 
without  having  either  their  own  laws  or  magistrates. 
It  was  even  then  of  such  concourse,  and  such  vast 

*  Of  lioudop,  p.  4* 
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trade,  that  the  wise  conquerors  did  not  think  fit  to 
trust  the  inhabitants  with  the  sameprivilegesas  other 
places,  of  which  they  had  less  reason  to  be  jealous." 
But  others  observe  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  secure  their  conque?5t,  and 
to  gain  the  affections  of  those  Britons,  who  had  al- 
ready submitted  to  their  authority,  made  London 
equally  a  municipium,  or  free  city,  with  Verulam, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Lib. 
16,  c.  13;  and  to  Spanham,  orbis  Roman.  Tom.  ii. 
pp.  37,  38. 

11)6  first  Roman  historian  who  notices  London, 
appears  to  have  been  Tacitus,  who  lived  some  time 
in  it,  about  fifty  years  after  this  invasion.  He  calls 
it  *'  Londinium,  copia  negotiatorum  et  commeatu  max^ 
ime  cekberrimum.''  London,  famous  for  its  many 
merchants,  and  the  abundance  of  its  provisions. 
This  indicates  that  London  was  at  that  time  of  some 
antiquity  as  a  trading  town. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the  particular  arti- 
cles of  commerce  exported  from,  and  imported  into, 
the  port  of  London  at  this  time.  Strabo  says*,  "Bri- 
tain prod uceth  corn,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron  ;  be- 
sides which,  skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  ex- 
cellent hunters,  are  exported  from  that  island.*'  It 
is  probable  that  the  two  first,  and  the  three  last  ar- 
ticles were  exported  from  London  ;  and  perhaps 
the  gagates  or  iet-stone,  by  which  is  perhaps  meant 
coal,  mentionea  by  Solinus,  as  one  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Britain,  together  with  horses,  were  exported 
from  thence.  *' The  imports  f  were  at  first  salt^ 
earthen  ware,  and  works  in  brass,  polished  bits  of 
bones  emulating  ivory,  horse-collars,  toys  of  amber, 
glasses,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  materials. 
About  the  year  64,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 

•  Lib,  ir.  p.  Ztb.  f  lb;  p.  307- 
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general,    being  employed  in  the  canque&t  of  tte 
I§1g  of  Anglesea,  in  North  W^les,  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolt  of  the  Britons,  who  had  flocked 
in  great  nun)bers  from  all  parts  to  join  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  inhabited  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,    Norfolk,    Huntingdon,  and    Cambridge, 
He  advanced  with  all  speed  to  London,  hut  finding 
himself  unequal  to  its  defen<:e  with  his  small  army, 
he  evacuated  it  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  after  rein- 
forcing his  troops  with  all  the  natives  who  were  fit 
to  serve.     The  enraged  Boadicea  destroyed  all  who 
remained  behind,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and 
burnt  the  place.     Camalodunnm   had    previously 
shared  the  same  fete,  and  Verulam  speedily  follow- 
ed.    In  these  three  places  seventy  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  Romans  and  Britons,  are  stated  to  have 
perished*  ;  of  which  number,  Mr.  Maitland,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  commerce  of  London,  estimates 
one-half  as  belonging  to  it.    In  support  of  this  opi- 
liion,  he  observest*  '/that  the  mighty  Romans^  its 
founders,  upon  their  settling  a  Calmt/j  Mumcipium, 
or  Etnporiuniy  brought  together  great  numbers  of 
their  own  citizens,  for  whom  they  erected  houses  ; 
and  by  endowing  the  place  with  ample  privileges 
and  immunities,   encouraged  the  natives,   as  well 
as  confederate  foreigners,  to  settle  therein  ;  so  that 
it  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  admired  at,   especially  . 
with  such  an  advantageous  situs^tion,  that  London 
should,  in  so  short  a  space   of  timer  become  so 
populous." 

If  Mr.  Maitland  had  not  been  so  resolutely  bent 
upon  refusing  any  share  iu  the  foundation  of  Lon- 
don to  the  Britons,  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  this  argument,     C^Bsar^; 

*  Tac.  ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  3^ 
+  Book  1,  chap.  3. 
X  BeU.  GaU.  Ub..'^ 

assigns 
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assigns  as  a  reason  for  attempting  the  island,  the 
vast  6^pplic8  which  it  yielded  to  his  enemies  in 
Gaul,  and  wh^ch  interrupted  bis  conquests  on  the 
continent.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  local  advantages  of  London  had  rendered 
it  a  place  of  considerabletrade  at  that  period  ;  and^ 
as  nQtIiing  bad  occurred  to  prevent  it,  in  the  inter- 
val, between  Csssar^s  invajsion,  and  the  destructioa 
of  it  by  Boadicea,  it  followed,  as  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequ&Qce»  that  its  population  increased  with  ilia 
commerce ;  and  that  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Romans,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  were 
unable  to  counteract  this  influence.  His  pertinar 
city,  in.  this  respect,  is  the  more  astonishing,  since 
be  immediately  quotes  the  Vindkim  Britannice  of 
Mn  Owen,  who  shows,  from  Tacitm^  thftt  it  was 
not  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  a 
colony ;  4ind,  as  it  is  certain,  that  it  remained  only 
a  prefecture,  the  privileges  and  immunities  he 
I  speaks  of  must  have  exist^  only  in  his  own  ima* 

gination* 

But  to  return,  it  wasi  not  long  before  Loudon- 
recovejed  from  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  in- 
creased so  much,  that  Herod i an,  in  his  life  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  who  reigned  from  iS^3  to2U, 
calls  it  a  great  and  wealthy  city. 

When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  London, 
they  enlarged  the  precincts  and  altered  their  form* 
It  extended  east  and  west,  from  Ludgateto  Tower 
liill,  and  in  breadth,  north  and  south,  from  the 
causeway,  near  Cheapside,  to  the  river. 

Its  noithern  boundary  was  accidentally  disco* 
vered  by  Sir  CL  Wren*,  in  digging  for  the  new  foun- 
dation of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  after  tlie  great  fire  in 
\6fi6^  the  steeple  of  which  now  stands  upon  an 
old  Roman   causeway,  of  four  feet  in  thickness, 

*  Parentalia^  page  265. 
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formed  of  rough  stone,  close  and  well  rammed  with 
Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at  the  bottom,  for  a  foun- 
dation, and  all  firmly  cemented. 

That  its  western  extremity  did  ndt  extend  beyond 
Ludgate,  may  be  inferred  from  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment having  been  dug  up,  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  spot  where  Ludgate  Church  is  situated,  of 
which  Sir  C.  Wren  gives  the  following  account:* 
"  On  the  west  side  of  the  caiiseway  was  situated 
the  Prceforidn  Camp,  which  was  also  walled  into 
Ludgate^  in  the  Vallum  of  which  was  dug  up,  near 
the  gate,  after  the  fire,  a  stone,  with  an  inscription 
and  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier:  a  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Vivius  Man-- 
ciamiSy  a  soldier  of  the  second  legion,  stiled  Au- 
gusta^  by  his  wife,  Januaria  Matfina.^*  This 
stone  is  still  preserved  at  the  Theatre  of  Oxford. 
From  this  circumstance  no  doubt  can  remain 
with  respect  to  the  western  boundary,  since, 
by  the  tenth  tablef  of  the  Roman  law,  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  bury  in  cities,  in  these  words, 
**  Let  no  body  be  interred,  or  burnt  within  the 
City  ;'*  and,  it  is  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the 
manners  of  the  Romans^  that  this  law  was  observed 
with  great  strictness. 

The  time  at  which  the  wall  was  built  is  very  un- 
certain. Maitland  ascribes  the  work  to  Theodo- 
sius,  governor  of  Britain  in  369.  Dr.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  Pennant,  with  more  probability,  suppose 
that  Constantine  the  Great  was  the  founder ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  coins 
of  his  mother  Helena,  which  have  been  discovered 
under  them,  having  been  placed  there  by  him  in 
compliment  to  her.    Mr.  Pennant  says,  J  **  To  sup- 

•  Parentalia,  1.  c. 
+  De  Jure  Sacro. 
t  OfNLoadoD,  pag;e  7^ 

port 
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port  this  conjecture,  we  may  strengthen  it  by  say- 
ing, thatj  in  honour  of  this  empress,  the  city, "about 
that  time,  received  from  her  the  title  of  Augusta^ 
which,  for  some  time,  superseded  the  ancient  on6  of 
Zondinium.^' 

From  some  of  the  coins  of  this  Emperor,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  established  a  mint  in  London, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that  he  also  erected  it 
into  a  bishop's  see,  because  it  appears  that  the  bi- 
shops of  London  and  York,  and  another  English 
bishop,  probably  of  Caerleon,  now  Chester,  were  at 
a  Council  held  at  Aries,  in  the  year  314,  against 
the  schism  of  the  Dohatists.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  bishop's  see  much  earlier^ 
since  Camden,  in  treating  of  the  division  of  Britain, 
says,*  '^  Whereas,  therefore,  Britaine  had,  in  old 
time,  three  Archbishops,  to  wit,  of  Zondo?i,  of 
Vorkf  and  Caerleon,  in  South  Wales,  I  suppose 
that  the  province,  which  now  we  call  of  Canter- 
bury (for  thither  the  see  of  London  was  translated), 
made  Britannia  Prima :  Wales,  under  the  citie  of 
Caerleon  (Chester;  was  Britannia  Secunda  ;  and  the 
province  of  York,  which  then  reached  unto  the 
limit  or  borders,  made  Maa:ima  Ccesarie?isis.''  Now 
Lucius,  on  whose  authority  he  ground^  this  fact, 
was  Pope  in  252  and  253,  It  is  therefore  certain, 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustine  the  Monk,  who 
converted  the  Saxons,  and  is  said  by  Maitland  and 
others,  to  have  constituted  Mellitus  the  first  bishop 
of  the  East  Saxons,  whose  capital,  London  at  that 
time  was,  though  perhaps  during  the  period  in 
which  the  provincial  Britons  were  overrun,  and 
almost  extirpated  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  it  might 
have  fallen  into  decay,  from   which   it  was  not 

i  f  }{o}Ian4*3  Camden,  page  155, 
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likdy  to  recover,  during  the  domination  of  the 
Saxons,  previous  to  their  convention  iQ600;  a  pe^ 
riod  of  J  50  years. 

Little  is  known  of  the  state  of  con>merce  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Government,  except  what 
is  found  in  Strabo ;  but  it  appears  that  the  mecha- 
nical arts  were  in  so  much  greater  perfection  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul,  that  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
who  succeeded  Constantine  the  Great,  gave  special 
directions  that  the  ruined  cities  of  the  latter,  ai- 
well  as  the  fortresses  upon  the  Rhine,  should  be  re* 
paired  by  British  architects  and  artificers. 

It  may  not  be  considered  as  wholly  foreign  to 
the  subject,  to  notice  that  the  rival  capital  of  Paris 
was  not  mentioned  in  history  until  the  year  357, 
in  which  year  Julian,  afterwards  surnamed  the 
Apostate,  then  Governor  of  Gaul,  under  Constan* 
tius,  took^up  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  castle  on  an  island  tn  the  Seine. 

It  is  not  correctly  ascertained  in  what  year  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain  ;  some  place  it  in  422, 
others  as  late  as  437;   but  the  greater  number  of 
Chronologers,  and  among  them  Mr.  Playfair,  make 
this  event  to.  have  happened  in  42& 
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State  of  London  under  thk  Saxon  and  Danish  Governments^ 
Foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey. — Ecclesiastical  Hw- 
tory  of  London,  under  the  Saxons, — b  several  times 
burnt  by  accident, — Destroyed  by  the  Danes* — Retaken 
and  Rehuill  hy  Alfred. — State  of  Commerce  during  his 
reign. — The  City  divided  into  IVards. — First  Buildings 
of  Brick  and  Stone. — Allowed  to  coin. — Bravery  of  tlie 
L/mdoners. — St.  PauVs  burnt  and  rebuilt, — Toll  to  be 
taken  at  Billingsgate. — Germans  of  the  SteeUyard,^-^. 
Comes  under  the  Danish  Dominion. — First  Coronation 
in  London. — Canute*s  Canal  round  iL^^^Firsi  Members 
to  a  Parliament. — Dreadful  Famine. — Westminster  Ab- 
bey Rebuilt^ 

After  tlie  Romans  had  deserted  Britain,  a  new 
and  fierce  race  succeeded.  The  warhke  Saxons, 
under  their  leaders,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  in 
448,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  having  been  invited 
over  by  the  provincials,  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Scots  and  Picts  ;  but  quarrelling  with  their  friends 
they  found  means  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
island,  and,  in  process  of  time,  entirely  subdued 
them.  The  Britons,  however,  remained  masters  of 
London  at  least  nine. years  after  that  event ;  for, 
receiving  a. defeat  in  457,  at  C;:eceanfbrd,  Cray- 
ford  in  Kent,  they  fled  in  great  precipitation 
to  this  city,  at  tliat  period  denominated  Lunden 
Byrig. 

At  this  time  Vortigern  was  king  of  the  southern 
division  of  Britain,  under  whom  the  Britons  con- 
tinued the  war.  Hengist,  finding  himself  unable 
to  obtain  a  decisive  advantage  over  them  in  the 
field,  had  recourse  to  treachery.  Under  pretence 
of  concluding  a  peace,  and  renewing  his  ancient 
friendship  with  the  British  Monarch,  he  solicited  au 

D  intervie\f 
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interview,  at  which  300  of  the  British  nobih'ty 
were  treacherously  massacred,  and  the  king  himself 
made  prisoner,  and  put  in  fetters;  nor  could  bis 
liberty  be  procured  but  by  ceding  to  the  Saxons, 
the  provinces  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex. 
About  this  time  London  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Avars  carried  on  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  but  soon  recovered,  so 
that  Bede  calls  it  Multorum  Emporium  Populorum; 
an  emporium  or  mart  of  many  nations.  It  was 
under  the  government  of  a  chief  magistrate,  whose 
title  of  PortgrcvoCj  or  PortreoCy  conveys  a  grand 
idea  of  the  mercaiitile  state  of  London,  which,  in 
those  early  ages,  required  a  governor  or  guardian 
of  the  port. 

On  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  Augustine,  the  Monk, 
by  order  of  Pope  Gregory,  was  ordained  Arch- 
bishop of/ England,  in  the  year  600,*  by  Etherius, 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  France;  he  ordained  Mel- 
lit  us,  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  who,  in  610,  had 
a  Cathedral  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  erect- 
ed for  him,  in  London,  the  capital  of  Elast  Saxony, 
by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kentf 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Canterbury,  as  being 
the  residence  of  Ethelbert,  to  whom  all  the  southern 
nations  of  the  Saxons  were  vassals,  appears  to  have 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  the  year  605,  or  according  to  other  authors, 
in  6l0,  Sebert,  King, of  the  East  Saxons,  built  g^ 
church  or  minster  in  the  island  of  Thorney,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  London,  which,  at  the  desire  of 
Bishop  Mellitus,  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter  j  but,' 

*  Bed.  Hist  Eccles. 

t  Stow*s  Si>rvaie»  lib.  3,  page  131. 
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according  to  Stow,*  it  was  founded  in  614,  by 
Mellitusy  with  the  assistance  of  King  Ethelbert. 
It  wfiw,  however,  destroyed  soon  after  by  the  Danes. 

Sebert  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Sexred, 
Seward,  and  Sigbert,  who,  during  the  life  of  their 
father,  professed  themselves  Christians ;  but,  after 
his  death,  which  happened  about  61 6,  they  pub- 
licly returned  to  Paganism,  and  expelled  Mellitus 
their  dominions :  and  though  the  conversion  of 
Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  their  sovereign,  obtained 
that  good  Bisliop's  recall  to  his  See,  the  London- 
ers, who  chose  to  live  in  their  Pagan  superstition, 
would  not  admit  him. 

The  civil  history  of  the  Heptarchy  is  so  very  de- 
fective, that  the  city  of  London  is  not  mentioned 
from  the  year  6j6  to  764  ;  but  of  its  ecclesiastical 
history  we  have  the  following  particulars. 

After  the  expulsioli  of  Mellitus,  the  See  of  Lon- 
don remained  without  a  Bishop,  till  the  year  653, 
when  Sigbert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  embracing 
the  christian  religion,  Cedda,  or  Chad,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Bishopric  of  this  city. 

In  666^'f  Wulpher,  who  acted  as  he  pleased  in 
the  kingdom  of  Essex,  gave  the  first  instance  of 
Simony  in  England,  by  selling  the  Bishopric  of 
London  to  Wina,  who  had  been  driven  from  Win- 
chester. He  governed  the  church  of  Essex  till  his 
death,  in  675. 

After  the  decease  of  Wina,  the  bishopric  of  this 
city  was  given  to  Erkenwald,  son  of  Offa,  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  who  had  been  educated  under  Mel- 
litus, the  first  bi'shop  of  London. 

Erkenwald  was  so  distinguished  by  the  sanctity 

of  his  life,   and  by  several  religious  foundations, 

'   that  after  his  death,  which  happened  ^t  Barking, 

•  Survaie,  lib.  6. 

t  Tiodal's  Rapio,  vol.  1.  book  3. 
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in  Essex,  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  monks 
of'  Chertsey,  or,  acx^ording  to  Rapin,  of  Barking, 
disputed  the  possession  of  his  body :  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  London,  espousing  the  side  of  the  canons, 
,  took  away  the  remains  of  the  bishop,  and  caused 
them  to  be  honourably  interred  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral, the  revenues  of  which  he  had  augmented,  and 
enlarged  its  buildings. 

Erkenwald  was  succeeded  by  Walter,  or  Wald- 
bere,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sebbi,  who,  being  wea- 
ried with  the  cares  of  a  crowd,  acquainted  the 
bishop  with  his  resoli^tion  to  abdicate,  and  to  as- 
sume the  monastic  life :  he  accordingly  passed 
through  the  forms  of  a  recluse  ;  and  having  received 
the  habit  from  Waldhere,  he  gave  that  ecclesiastic 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  charity,  and  continued  the  monastic 
life  ever  after. 

In  the  year  764  London  suffered  very  consider- 
ably by  fire  ;  some  time  after  which,  in  798,  it 
was  almost  wholly  burnt  down  ;  and  the  streets 
being  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood, 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames : 
nor  was  it  rebuilt  before  many  of  the  new  houses 
were  destroyed  by  a  third  conflagration,  which  hap- 
pened in  801. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  each 
other,  the  Londoners  had  always  the  address  to 
keep  themselves  neuter ;  and  when  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert,  London 
appears  to  have  become  the  metropolis  of  England, 
which  it  has  ever  since  continued  ;  but  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says  that  it  was  made  the  capital  of  all  Eng- 
land by  Alfred, 

In  the  year  833,  Egbert,  King  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, Ethelwolf,  his  son,  Withlaf,  King  of  Mercia, 
together  with  most  of  the  bishops^  and  other  great 

men 
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men  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  London,  where  they 
held  aWitena-gemot,  or  Parliament,  in  which  they 
delil^erated  on  the  most  effectual  measures  to  be 
pursued,  to  prevent  the  invasion?  of  the  piratical 
Danes. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  it  was 
not-long  before  London  severely  felt  the  effects  of 
Danish  cruelty ;  for,  arriving  with  a  large  fleet  of 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  they  landed,  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  they 
marched  to  this  city,  which  they  sacked,  and  with 
a  horrid  rage  of  barbarity,  murdered  most  of  its 
inhabitants.     This  happened  in  the  year  839. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  this  and  several  other 
attempts,  the  Danes  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
making  a  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  island. 

With  this  view,  they,  in  851,  shipped  a  large 
army  on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  landed  near  London,  which  they  soon  reduced 
and  plundered  ;  and  thinking  it  a  proper  fortress, 
fi'om  which  they  might  make  incursions  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  they  pUiced  a  large 
garrison  therein;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  so« 
lemn  oaths  and  treaties  with  King  Alfred,  they 
made  perpetual  inroads  among  the  neighbouring 
states,  which  they  robbed  and  harrassed  with  the 
most  unrelenting  rage  of  diabolical  fury. 

There  is  not  any  certainty  respecting  the  time 
or  cause  of  the  separation  of  London  from  the 
kingdom  of  Essex.  Rapin  notices,  that,  in  872, 
it  was  in  subjection  to  Mercia,  where  it  has  con-> 
tinned  ever  since,  as  part  of  Middlesex. 

In  879^  the  Danes,  notwithstanding  they  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  Alfred,  made  preparations 
for  further  inroads ;  to  accomplish  whichj,  a  Danish 
fleet  came  up  the  Thames,  under  one  Hacsten, 
and  M^atercd  at  Fulham,  but  being  disappointed  of 
r  the 
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the  assistance  they  expected,  they  returaed  in  the 
following  spring. 

Alfred  resolved  to  punish  these  infractors  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  repaired  all  his  old  for- 
tresses, erected  new  ones;  and,  m  884,  laying  siege 
to  London,  attacked  that  city  with  so  much  bra- 
yery,  that  the  Danes  were  glad  to  capitulate,  after 
a  very  faint  resistance. 

As  soon  as  Alfred  had  thus  possessed  himself  of 
London,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  walls,  towers,  and 
gates,  which  had  been,  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  ;  and  having  driven  out  the  Danish  inhabi- 
tants who  had  settled  there,  he  bestowed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  on  Ethelred,  Duke  of  Mercia, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  afford  him  a  secure  retreat  against 
both  bis  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

It  appears  to  be  evident  that  Ethelred  was  vest- 
ed with  powers  superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
governor  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  held  this  city 
in  fee,  because,  on  his  decease,  Ethelfleda  deliver- 
ed it,  with  the  city  of  Oxford,  up  to  her  brother, 
which,  if  her  husband  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
governor,  she  need  not  have  done,  since  they 
would  of  course  have  fallen  to  her  brother  Edward, 
as  heir  to  his  father  Alfred. 

The  ambition  of  conquering  this  kingdom  still 
predominating  in  the  breasts  of  the  Danes,  they 
were  perpetually  hovering  about  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  length,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
general,  Hsesten,  landed  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  coast  of  Essex,  a  little  below  Tilbury  ;  and 
having  erected  a  fort  or  castle  at  Beamfleote,  now 
South beipfleet,  near  the  Isle  of  Canvey,  they 
made  perpetual  excursions  into  the  adjacent  coun*- 
try,  committing  ^reat  depredations  wherever  they 
vent 
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Hereupon  Alfred  dispatched  Ethelred  the  go- 
vernor of  Loudon,  .with  a  number  of  regular 
troops,  which,  being  joined  by  a  large  body  of 
the  citizens,  drove  the  ravaging  Danes  back  to  the 
castle,  to  which  they  laid  siege,  and  took  it  and  a 
very  rich  booty,  at  tlie  same  time  making  prisoners 
of  the  wife  and  sons  of  the  Danish  General  Haesten, 
whom  they  conducted  to  London. 

On  this  occasion  the  citizens  distinguished 
themselves  in  such  a  njanner,  as  evinced  at  once 
their  great  courage  and  loyalty. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  another  body  of 
Danes,  who  had  M^aited  the  success  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  Isiand^of  Mserisige,  or  Mersey,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coin,  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire with  their  fleet  to  a  place  of  gi^ater  security  ; 
whereupon  tliey  sailed  up  the  River  Thames  and 
entering  Lea  river,  at  the  placQ  no\v  called  Bow 
Creek,  and  passing  up  the  river  in  their  small 
vessels  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  or  upwards^, 
erected  a  fortification  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Hertford,  which  gave  the  Londoners 
great  uneasiness.  The  citizens,  in  conjunction 
with  the  neighbouring  auxiliaries,  marched  out 
against  them,  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  brave 
Alfred  at  their  h^ad,  but  where  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  their  works,  with  considerable  loss, 
leaving  four  of  their  chief  officers  dead  on  the  spot. 
Wherefore,  Alfred,  apprehending  he  should  run  too 
great  a  risk  in  renewing  the  attack,  disposed  of 
his  array  in  the  most  convenient  posts,  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  enemy  by  land, 
anddivert^d  the  current  of  the  river  Lea  into  three 
channels,  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  thvir  fleet  to  the  Thames. 

The  Danes  finding  tli^jmselves  thus  cooped  up, 
SLtid   their  sbip^  rendered  useless,  broke  up  their 

camp. 
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camp,  deserted  their  fort,  and  marched  off  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severn :  whereupon,  the  citizens  de- 
molished their  works  ;  and,  having  restored  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lea,  brought  several  of  the 
^  best  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  London,  and  destroy- 
ed the  remainder.  At  the  erecting  of  the  present 
Stanstead  Bridge,  some  of  the  remains  of  these 
vessels  were  discovered. 

Historians  acquaint  us  that,  about  the  year  886, 
Alfred  caused  many  ships  to  be  built,  and  he  let 
them,  and  money  also,  out  to:  merchants,  who 
traded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  brought  from  thence 
precious  stones,  &c.  some  of  which  remain  still  in 
the  most  ancient  crown,  wherewith  Alfred  and  his. 
successors  were  wont  to  be  crowned.  But  this 
traffic,  says  Rapin,  Could  be  no  farther  than  the 
Levant,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
judges  right.  Others  say,  that  those  ships  sailed  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  thence  their  people,  passing 
over  the  Isthmus,  went  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 
coasts  of  Persia,  &c.  and  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  countenanced  by  what  William  of  Malmsbury 
relates  of  Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborn,  who,  being 
sent  by  Alfred  to  Rome  with  presents  for  the  Pope ; 
afterwards  travelled  as  far  as  thetown  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  India,  now  called  Meliapour,  with  gifts  for  the 
Christians  there,  from  that  King,  to  whom  he 
brought  from  thence  precious  stones  and  spices; 
some  of  which  remained  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote. 

In  the  reign  of  Alfred,  London  began  to  recover 
from  its  former  ruinous  state.  In  893,  however, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  capital  reduced 
to  ashes  by  an  accidental  fire,  which,  from  the 
houses  being  at  that  time  built  of  wood,  could  not 
be  extinguished:    but  the  walls  being  constructed 

of 
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of  ilicombastibie  materials)  withfiitood  the  destrn%» 
tive  eleinetii  In  the  S9iiie  year  the  Danes  made 
another  attenipt  upon  Loodoni  by  sending  on^ 
division  of  their  fleet  up  the  Thames,  while  a  descend 
was  made  iaKent  by  another;  but  Alfred  hs^ving 
built  ves^ls  longer,  and  higher  out  of  the  wateri  ' 
than  those  of  the  Danes,  some  of  which  had  forty 
oarsf,  and  a  kind  of  half  deck,  they  were  discomfitT 
ed^  and  pompeiled  to  retim. 
'  It  is  not,  certainly,  known  what  the  civU 
government  of  London  was  at  this  time,  buti^  . 
waa  probably  during  this  reign  that  the  city  w^^ 
divided  into  wards  and  precincts,  for  its  better 
order  and  government  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
saysi^  •  ^The  King,  n)oved  by  the  importance  of  the 
place,  and  the  desife  <)f  strengthening  his  frontier 
agaipst  the  Danes,  restored  it  to  its  ancient  splen** 
dor:  and,  observing  that,  through  tbe  confusion  of 
the  times,  many,  boih  Saxons  and  Dane^,  lived  in  a 
Joose  and  disorderly  manner,  without  owning  any 
government,  he  ofE^iied  them  now  a  comfortable 
establishment^  if  they  would  submit  and  beconi^ 
his  subjects.  Hiis  propositiim  was  better  received 
than  he  expected,  tor  multitudes,  grown  weary  of 
a  vagabond  kind  of  life,  joyfully  accepted  such  an 
offer." 

There  is  also  great  reason  to  suppose  that  ii^ 
office  of  sheriff,  or  su»  it  was  called  m  the  Saxon 
language,  Shire-reive  was  instituted  by  Alfreds  but 
there  is  no  record  remainiug  by  which  this  fact 
can  be  ascertained  with  respect  to  tbe  ^eriff  of 
London. 

After  the  fire  mentioned  above^  the  opulop^  Lon* 
doners^  emulating  the  exaipple  of  their  king^ 
whose  palaces  were  ^onstrjucted  of  brick  and  stone, 
built  tneir  houses  of  ^trpng^r  and  more  durable 
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ihaterials  ;  and  the  nobility,  resident  in  and  about 
London,  followed  the  example,  though  the  cus- 
tom did  not  come  into  general  use  till  some  ages 
after.     ' 

In  the  year  924,  King  Athelstan  was  crowned  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  Dr.  Howell  says,  *'That 
this  remove  was -not  so  much  in  respect  to  Lon- 
don, Vhich,  for  opulence  and  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants,^ had  not  been,  during  these  Saxon  times, 
so  co'nsiderabife,  and  had  also  sustained  great  ca- 
lamities by  fire,  as  to  the  invasions  of  the  Daties, 
\^^hich  were  frequently  made  up  the  river  Thames  ; 
and  also  to  be  nearer  to  the  East  Angles^  amongst 
whom  those  roVers  had  fixed  themselves :  for  the 

•  •  •  . 

'same  reason,  three  of  the  Kings,  iii^  successorsj 
Edred,  Edwi,  and  Ethelred,  were  'crown6dj  and 
probably  often  resided  there ;  wheteby  it  got  th^ 
name  of  Kingstowne.*'  .  '  . 

'  There  must  probably  hav6  been,  at  this  time,  but 
Very  little,  it  any,  maritime  comiiherce  from 
England  to  the  countries  within  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  ;  sinee,  in  King  Athelstah's  reign,  in  the 
year  925,  that  wise  prince,  for  the  promoting  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  enacted  a  law,  **  That 
'every  merchant-  who  made  three  voyages  to  that 
sea,  on  his  own  account,  should  be  raised  t6 
honour,  and  enjoy  the  privifeges  of  a  gentlenxan.*' 
This  law  was  pass€?d  iii  a  great*  convention  of  thfe 
church  and  state  held  at  London,  wherein  many 
important  regulations,  for  thb  good  government 
of  the  kingdom,  were. resolved  upoh.  '  '      ' 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  and  Wil- 
kins's  Saxbnialws,  King-  Athelstan  appointed  tkiints 
•for  the  coinage  bf  money  to  be  at  thd  foJtbwing 
places,  viz.  London  to  haveeight^mint^'j  iCanter- 
biiry  seven;  Rochester  'three;  Wincl^rter •  six ; 
Lewes,    Southamptwi,.jE.x€ter,    Shaftsbury,    and 
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Wareham,  two  each  ;    and  every  other  great  ,towa 
one  each. 

Constantlne,  King  of  Scotland,  having  invaded 
Northumberland  in  the  year  938,  Athelstan  pistrch- 
ed  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  coming 
up  With  him  at  Brunanburgh,  or  Brumsbury,  a 
terrible  battle  ensued,  which  continued  from 
mprning  till  night,  when  Constantine  being  slain, 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  English. 

To.  the  intrepid  valour  of  the  Londoners,  under 
the  coroiiiand  of  their  brave  general,  Turketul,  this 
great,  conquest  was  chiefly  owing ;  for  their  be-^ 
haviour  was  valiant  beyond  description. 

The  palace  of  King  Athelstan  (or  Adelstan)  was 
situated  in  Adle-street,  near  Aldermanbury,  which, 
from  his  residing  there,  is  called  King-Adle-stfeet, 
in  some  of  our  ancient  records.  The  church  of  Sl 
Alban,  in  Wood-street,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  this  monarch. 

In  the  year  .940,  King  Edmund  succeeded  his 
brother  Athelstan ;  and,  in  the  year  94^5,  he  held 
a  Witena-gemote,  or  parliament,  in  London,      i 

Edmund,,  who  was  murdered  in  the  year94ff,  left 
two  sons,  minors,  who,  by  the  intrigues  of  Dun^ 
Stan,  us^ally  called  St  Dunstan,  confpssor  to  their 
uncle Editd,  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  prince : 
l?ut  on  the  death  of  Edred,  in  the  year  955,  Edwy, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  was  advanced  to  the 
thronf. 

Edwy  departing  this  life  in  the  year  959,  was 
succeeded; by  his  brother  Edgar,  during  whose 
reign,  great  numfcicrs  of  foreigners,  attracted  by  the 
report  of  the  king's  great  abilities  and  wise  admi-^ 
nistration,  resorted  to  London,  bringing  with  them 
many  vices  and  ill  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
drunkenness,  which  at  length  became  so  exc€issive 
that -Edgar  made  a  law  to  restrain  that  vice,, in 
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Which  it  was  ordained  that  widim  every  drinking 
cup  there  should  be  pins  fixed  at  ceit^n  distances, 
and  if  any  perscm  presumed  to  drink  beyond  the 
mark,  he  shouM  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalQr- 

In  the  year  961,  land  sold  ibr  no  moie  than  one 
shilling  an  acre.  In  the  same  yeari  a  dreadful  ma- 
lignant ferer  raged  in  the  city  of  London,  destroy-- 
kig  great  numbers  of  its  inhabitants:  and  St  P^uFa 
cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

If  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year,  as  is 
related  by  divers  historians^  it  must  be  a  clear  proof 
of  the  meanness  of  our  public  buildings  in  those 
times,  and  fovours  the  opinion  of  Maitlatid,  that 
it  Was  only  a  small  timber  building. 

By  tlie  eighth  and  last  of  King  Edgar^s  laws,  it 
was  enacted,  *^  That  one  and  the  same  money 
**  should  be  current  throughout  his  dominions,'* 
ao  that  the  king's  own  coin  alone  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed: yet  the  practice  of  private  mints  was  not 
wholly  suppressed  until  long  after  the  Norman  con- 
iluest  Another  wise  part  of  this  law  was,  that  the 
Winchester  measure  should  be  the  general  standard.- 
'  King  £thelred,  who  began  bis  reign  in  979,  and 
died  in  1016,  made  laws*,  at  Wantage,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  customs,  on  ships,  and  merchan- 
dize, to  be  naid  at  Blynesgate,  or  Billingsgate,  in 
the  port  or  London,  then  the  only  quay.  Tliey 
were  as  follows : 

^M.  A  small  vessel  arriving  there  was  to  pay 
^  one  halfpenny  for  toll. 

^'  2.  If  a  greater  one,  bearing  sails»  one  penny. 

^^  3.  For  a  keele,  or  hulk,  being  a  long  and  large 
^*  capacious  sort  of  a  vessel,  four  pence. 

**  4.  Out  of  a  ship  laden  with  wood^  one  piece 
♦'  for  toll 

^  S.  A  boat  with  fish>  one  halfpenny,  and  a  big^ 
ger  boat,  one  penny. 

•  Dr. Howdls lHai.  oCthe World,  VoL  S,  Fiul 4, Quf^t^ 
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^'  6.  Those  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  that  came 
with  wine,  or  grathpois,  (quere,  if  not  pease)  and 
those  of  Flanders  and  Ponthieu,  and  others  from 
Normandy  and  France,  were  wont  to  open  their 
wares  and  free  them  from  toll,  i.  e.  I  suppose  to  pay 
tolL  Such  traders  as  came  from  Liege  and  other 
places,  travelling  by  land,  opened  their  wares,  and 
paid  toll.  The  Emperor's  men,  i.  e.  Germans  of  the 
Steel-yard,  coming  with  their  ships,  were  accounted 
worthy  of  good  laws,  and  might  buy  in  their  ships ; 
but  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  forestall  the  markets 
from  the  burghers  of  London.  They  were  to  pay 
toll,  and  at  Christmas,  two  grey  cloths,  and  one 
brown  one ;  with  ten  pound  of  pepper,  five  pair  of 
gloves,  and  two  vessels  of  vinegar ;  and  as  many  at 
Easter. 

**  7.  Bread  to  pay  toll  thrice  a  week,  viz.  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  Each  pannier  with 
hens  to  pay  one  hen  for  toll 

**  8.  Butter  and  cheese  traded  in  fourteen  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  one  penny  for  toll,  and  another 
penny  seven  days  after  Christmas. " 

As  the  German  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in 
London,  were  very  early  settled  there  as  a  commer- 
cial society,  it  seems  at  least  probable,  that  thetoIlB 
herp^named  to  be  paid  by  the  Emperor's  men,  as 
thty  are  called,  at  the  two  most  solemn  festivals, 
point  that  society  out  to  us.  For  it  must  be  meant 
of  persons  constantly,  or  usually  residing  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  never  was  any  other  society  of  Gef- 
ipan  merchants  resident  in  London,  but  those  of 
the  Steel-yard  society.  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  wlio  wrote  in  the  timg  of  King  Stephen, 
says,  that  merchants  of  all  nations  had,  Jn  his  time, 
their  distinct  quays  and  wharfs  in  London.  The 
Dutch  had  the  Steel-yard  ;  the  French,  for  theif 
iirines,  the  Vintry,  &c. 

In 
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In  983|  the  Danes  laid  sie^  to  London,  and 
greatly  damaged  it,  but  could  not  make  themselves 
masters  of  it. 

There  were  at  this  tin>e  but  few  houseswithin  the 
walls  of  London,  and  those  were  scattered  about  in 
a  very  irregular  mapner:  the  greater  number  of 
buildings  being  to  the  west  of  Ludgate. 

In  the  year  992,  the  Danes  returned  again  to  the 
coast  of  England ;  upon  which  King  Eth^lred,  tp 
hinder  their  landing,  fitted  out  a  very  large  fleet  in 
the  port  of  London,  the  command  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  Ealdermen  Thorod  and  Ealfrick,  and 
to  the  bishops  Eflstane  and  Escurige. 

The  English  fleet  coming  up  with  that  of  the 
Danes,  the  traitor  Ealfrick,  on  the  evening  of  the 
intended  engagement,  deserted  with  his  ship  to  the 
enemy ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  signal 
was  made  to  pursue,  and  the  English  coming  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  Danes,  took  one  of  their  ships; 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Londoners  falling  in  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  squadrons,  a  desperate  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  several  thousands  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  treacherous  Ealfrick  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken. 

In  the  year  994,  Anlaf  and  Sweyn,  kings  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  attacked  London  with  a 
fleet  of  ninety-four  ships ;  but  the  valiant  citizens 
gave  them  so  warm  a.  reception,  tliat  they  were 
glad  to  raise  the  siege:  but  full  of  revenge  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  they  committed  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  in  Middlesejt,  Essex,  Sussex, 
Kent  and  Hampshire,  murdering  all  that  fell  in  their 
way,  and  burning  their  habitations  to  the  ground. 

It  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  take  notice  of 
the  price  of  provisions  in  the  year  iooO,  when  ^n 
ox  cost  only  two  shillings  and  six-pence,,  a  cow 
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two  sliillings,  a  sheep  one  shilling,  and  a  swine 
eight-pence. 

'  The  Danes,  in  the  year  1009,  having  made  an 
incursioh  as  far  as  Oxford,  burnt  that  city,  and  in 
their  freturn  committed  the  most  shocking  devast- 
ations on  each  side  of  the  river  Thames ;  but  being 
informed  that  an. army  of  the  Londonei-s  was 
marching  to  attack  them,  those  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames  crossed  over  to  Staines,  and  both 
parties  being  united,*  they  hastened  through  the 
county  of  Surrey  to  their  ships  on  the  coast  of  Kent; 
and  having  refitted  their  vessels,  they  wintered  in 
'the  Thames,  and  made  frequent  attacks  on  the 
city  of  London,  but  were  constantly  repulsed  by 
the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  year  IQl  1,.  the  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
idom  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress  ;  for  all 
the  counties  about  London  being  reduced  by  the 
Danes,  king  Ethelred  had  no  place  of  importatice 
in  his  possession  but  this  city  and  Canterbury. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  London,  to  which  place  lie  summoned  a  na* 
*tional  assembly,  to  ask  their  advice  in  the  present 
exigency. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Saxon  Annals  may  be 
relied  on,  the  council  determined  to  give  the  Danes 
eight  thousand  pounds  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  but 
other  Writers  inform  us,  that  the  sum  given  was 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ;  and  indeed  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  real  purchase  of  the  Danes' 
absence,  because  in  a  former  instance,  even  when 
4ess  success  hadiattended  their  arms,  they  had  been 
presented  with  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
conditions  of  their  relinquishing  their  conquests. 

Acdording  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time, 
this  must  have  been  a  vejy  dear  purchase ;  but 
deir  as  this  peace  hfid  been  bought,  it  was  of  no 
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long  continuance ;  for  Ethelred,  with  a  barbarity 
that  does  him  infinite  discredit,  and  a  want  of  po* 
licy  that  renders  him  contemptible/  ordered  all  the 
Danes  in  England  to  be  massacred,  without  dibtinc- 
tion  of  age,  sex,  or  rank  in  life. 

Amo6g  those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  ill-judged 
piece  of  cruelty,  was  the  Princess  Gunhild,  sister  to 
Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  and  her  husband  Palin- 
gus,  who  soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  kingdom, 
had  embraced  the  christian  religion,  and  had  be- 
come hostages  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  so 
lately  concluded. 

This  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  resentment  of 
Sweyn,  who  in  the  year  1013,  entered  the  river 
Humber  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  ships,  and  vow<- 
ing  vengeance  and  destruction  on  the  murderer  of 
his  countrymen,  the  people  were  terrified  into  a 
submission,  and  the  countries  near  the  place  of  hia 
landing  surrendered  to  him  without  opposition. 

Sweyn  taking  his  rout  to  the  South,  received  the 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  and  Win- 
chester, from  which  last  place  lie  marched  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  summoned  to  surrender:  but  the 
citizens  were  so  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
king,  that  they  refused,  and  boldly  sallying  forth 
on  the  enemy,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Sweyn,  thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon 
the  metropolis,  marched  into  the  western  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  all  places,  as  he  advancec^ 
submitted  to  his  power. 

All  the  kingdom  having  submitted  except  Lon- 
don, Sweyn  prepared  to  make  a  fresh  attack  on 
that  city  :  but  whilst  he  was  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  this  enterprise,  he  was  informed 
that  Ethelred  bad  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
capital ;  and  the  citizens  ^ebg  deserted  by  their 

king^ 


king,  pradently  submitted  to  the  conqueror ;  upojt 
which,  in  1014,  Sweyn  became  king  of  Eu^lap4  bjf 
conquest,  and  was  proclaimed  in  ]L«pndQn. 

Ethel  red  bad  retired  to  Normandy;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Sweyn,  which  happened  only  a  few  months 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  nobility  of 
England,  and  the  citizens  of  London  sent  commis- 
sioners to  their  former  sovereign,  whp  returiVed  to 
England,  and  rC'^assumed; the  reins  qf  governfnpnt.; 
which,  however,  beheld  but  a  short  time ;  for  dying 
in  the  year  1016,  he  was  interred  in  the  chancel  qf 
the  old  catliedral  church  of  St.  P^u). 

On  the  demise  of  Etiielred,  the  cifizcnp  of  Lon.- 
don  proclaimed. his  eldesl;  spa  Kdnw^M  Irpuside; 
who  was  crowned  king  by  the  arcbbi$bopr  of  York, 
with  the  general  consent  of  thfi  nbWHty  ^pd  citizens. 
This  is  theiirst  mention  of  a  cdron^tion  in  tjie  city 
of  London.  ^  .^ 

Though  the  young  king  appeared  altpgethcr  wor- 
thy of  the  crown,  to  which  he. was  r^i^ed,  yetj^iany 
of  the  nobility,  and  almost  elll  the  clergy,  dese^^ted 
his  cause,  and,  declaring  in  favour  of  Cnut  or  Ca- 
nutCj  son  of  Sw£yn,  the  late  King  of  Denijnaf  k,  they 
not  only  proclaimed  hin^  King  of  England,  biitpub* 
licly  abjured  the  whole  race  of  Ethelred. 

Encouraged  by  this  defection,  Canute  fitted, out 
a  fle^  of  SOO  sliips  to  reduce  tlie  citizens  of  Lpn- 
doii,  who  still  remained  faithful,  with  whic^h  hjs 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  laid  siegp  to  the  city  ;j 
but  on  his  arrival  he  ftyund  he  could  notpas^thp 
bridge,  which  tl>e  citizens,  apprehending  he  woul4 
m^ke  such  an  attempt,  had  previpusly  fpijtified. 

As  the  city  was  still  enabled  to  draw  suf^li^s  froni 
the  westward,  Canute  found  hii^$elf  ponppeiled  to 
blockade  it  an  that  side,  and  for  this  purpose,  hp 
caused  a.  cut  or  eanal  to  be  .dug  on  the  south  sidifi 
of  theriver^  of  a  depth  and  breadth  sufficient  to  ad- 
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mit  his  ships  to  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge ; 
and  having  then  surrounded  the  city  both  by  land 
and  water,  he  assaulted  it  with  great  fury ;  but  the 
citizens  made  so  gallant  a  resistance,  that  Canute 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  kaving  his  fleet 
to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  opportunity  to  renew  the  siege  with  better  suc- 
cess. At  length,. however,  being  defeated  in  seve- 
ral battles  by  Edmund  Ironside,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  off  his  ships,  to  cover  his  own  army  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
canal.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  it  began  at 
Rotherithe,  or  Redriff,  but  some  fix  its  western  ex- 
tremity at  the  lower  end  of  Chelsea-Reach,  while 
others  assert  that  it  returned  into  the  Thames  atSl» 
Saviour's  Dock.  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  discernment 
is  well  known,  says*,  "Evidences  of  this  great 
work  were  found  in  the  place  called  the  Dock- head 
at  Redriff*,  where  it  began.  Fascines  of  hazels, 
and  other  brush-wood,  fastened  down  with  stakes, 
were  discovered  in  digging  that  dock  in  16S4  ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  its  course  have  been  met  with 
in  ditching,  large  oaken  planks,  and  numbers  of 
piles." 

If  Mr.  Maitland,  whose  vol.  I.  p.  35,  is  quoted 
below,  is  correct  in  describing  the  other  parts  of 
its  course,  it  must  have  had  a  very  circuitous,  and 
apparently  unnecessary  extension.  He  says,  "Its 
outflux  from  the  River  Thames  M'as  where  the 
'great  wet  dock  below  Rotherhithe  is  situate; 
whence  running  due  west  by  the  seven  houses  in 
Rotherhithe  Fields,  it  continues  its  course  by  a 
gentle  winding  to  the  drain  windmill ;  and  with 
a  west-north-west  course,  passing  St  Thomas  of 
Watering's,    by   an  easy  turning    it    crosses  the 

*  Of  Londen,  p.  294. 
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Deptford  Road,  a.  little  to  .  the  southwafd  ^f  thp 
Lock  Hospital,  at  the  lower  end  of  Kent-street ; 
and  proceeding  to  Newington  butts,  intersects 
the  road  a  little  south  of  the  turdptlj^^ ;.  M^hence 
continuing  its  course  by  the  Bla^k  Prince,  iu 
Lambeth  Road,  on  the  north  of  K^inington,  it 
runs  west  and  by  south  through  the  Spring-gar- 
den  at  Vauxhall  to  its  influx  into  the  Tii^mei^^  at 
the  lower  end  of  Chelsea  Reach.'*  •  , 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Canute's  canal 
formed  a  much  smaller  semicircle^  by.St  Margaret's 
Hill  to  St  Saviour's  Dock.;  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Maitland  has  shown  very  .clearly,  that  vestiges  of  a 
water-course  had  been  discovered  at  Newington, 
though  its  use  is  now  buried  in  oblivion. 

At  length  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
Edmund  and  Canute,  by  which  the  kingdom^  was 
divided  between  them ;  and  Mercia,  of  which  Lon- 
don was  the  capital,,  falling  to  Canute's  share,  he 
brought  his  fleet  thither,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  it      ^ 

The  death, of  Edmund  happening  sopn  after^ 
Canute  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London, 
which  chose  him  sole  monaifch  of  England,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  him  ;  at.the  same  time  renounce 
ing  and  abjuring  the  sons  of  £dnDM;pd. 
.  Having  tJius  got  possession  pf  the  thronft  Canute, 
with  a  view  to  persuade  his  new  subjects  that  his 
sole  reliance  was  on  their  affection,:  deterinined  to 
disband  his  army,  and  send  his  fleet  back  to  Den- 
mark. This  confidenQe  was  so  pleasing  to  the.  par« 
liament  then  assembled  in  London,  that .  to  enable 
him  to  execute  his  design^ ^  they  granted  him  a  sum 
of  eighty  two  thousand  pounds  ;  of  which  Londoa 
alon&  is  said  to  have  advanced  fifteen  thousand 
pounds;  upwards  of  a  sixth  of  the  whole  sum. 

m  This 
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This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  c^ulehce  of  Loi^oa 
in-  those  dajs. 

'  In  the  year  1056,  we  have  the  first  instance  on 
tecord  bf  the  Londoners  sending  representatives  to 
H  parliament,  or  meeting,  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  fbr  the  term  parliament,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  does  not  occur  before  the  sixth  of 
John.  This  happened  in  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  after  Canufe's  death.  The  £ng}ish,  in 
general,  declared  for  Edward,  son  of  Ethetred  ;  or,  • 
if  that  could  not  be  carried,  for  llardicanute,  son 
of  Canute,  by  Queen  Emma,  and  then  absent  in 
Denmark.  The  city  of  London  espoused  the  in* 
tefest  of  Harold  Harefoot,  also  son  of  Canute,  by 
Queen  Elgiva,  of  Northampton*  Edward's  party 
sooii  declined,  and  the  Londoners  agreed,  for  the 
peace  of  the  realm,  that  the  two  brothers  should 
divide  the  kingdom  between  them  ;  but  as  Uardi* 
fcanute  did  n6t  return  in  time  to  England,  a  Wit- 
lena-gemote  was  held  at  Oxford,  where  Earl  Leo- 
fric,  and  most  of  tlie  Thanes  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  with  the  Udr&men  of  London,  chose 
Harold  for  their  king. 

Here^  by  Udromm^  we  must  understand  the  di* 
rectors,  magistrates,  or  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  not  the  mariners^  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  trans-» 
ktor  of  the  Annals :  and  this  tnanifeatty  shows, 
that  London  was  then  of  such  consequence^  that 
lio  important  national  business  was  transacted  with-^ 
out  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants :  for  in  tbb  case 
the.Saxdn  Annals  assure  us,  tbsft  ^'  none  were  ad-* 
*'  mitted  into  the  assembly  of  election  bbt  the  no- 
<'  bility  and  the  Itdronieh  of  London/' 

On  the  death  of  Hardd,  in  the  year  \039j  com-* 

ihissioners  Were  sent  fh)ifi  the  tiobitity  and  citiiens 

of  London,  to  bis  broHier  Bardicanute^  wlio  vaa 
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theii  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  inviting  him  to  come 
to  England,  and  accept  the  crown. 

Hardicanute  acfcepted  the  invitation;  but  was  no 
sooner  in  possession  of  the  throne,  than  he  dis- 
patched proper  persons  to  dig  np  the  body  of  his 
brother  Harold,  wht)  was  buried  at  Westminster, 
and  cutting  off  his  head,  to  throw  both  head  and 
body  into  the  Thames. 

By  this  act  of  inhumanity,  and  Hardicauute'a 
extreme  partiaKty  to  the  Danes,  the  English  M'ere 
to  disgusted  with  their  sovereign,  that  they  resplv* 
ed  on  a  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  M'henever  his 
death  slfould  give  them  an  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1041,  Prince  Edward,  sur- 
nanied  the  Confessor,  was  recalled  from  Normandy, 
and  chosen  King  of  England,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  by  the  generaf  voice  of  th^  whole  nation. 

Not  long  after  Edward's  elevation  to  the  throne. 
In  the  year  tO^S,  so  dreadful  a  famine  happened  to 
this  kingdom,  that  wheat  was  sold  at  five  shillings 
the  quarter  ;  a  prodigious  price  at  that  time. 

A  great  council  being  held  in  the  city  of  Lon^ 
don,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
it  iva^  therein  resolved  to  send  out  nine  ships  of 
war^  to  protect  the  coasts  of  England  against  the 
piratical  attacks  of  the  Danes ;  as  five  other  ships 
were  to  remain  in  port  as  guard-ships. 

Edward  havltsg,  by  tnany  vile  insinuatiotos^  been 
exasperated  igaitist  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  that  nm 
bleman  wa<s  summoned  to  answer  the  charge  against^ 
him,  befbre  a  gi^t  council,  assembled  in  London, 
fo  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations :  but 
Godwin^  assured  that  no  ehdeavoUrs,  however  un^ 
jistifiable,  would  be  kft  untried,  to  accomplish  hia 
destruction,  refused  to  appear,  unless  pledges  wer^ 
given  for  his  safe  conduct;  this,  however,  being 

denied, 
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denied,  a  proclaniatioti  was  issued  to  banish  him 
the  kingdom. 

Godwin^  rcsolveil  at  all  events  to  provide  for  his 
own  security ;  having  engaged  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  soon  raised  a 
considerable  army,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
with  which  he  sailed  as  high  as  London  bridge ; 
and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  London- 
ers, he  passed  thVough  the  arches  on  the  Southwark 
side,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  royal  navy, 
which  consisted  of  about  fifty  vessels,  then  lying 
off  Westminster. 

In  the  interim,  Godwin's  army  having  arrived 
in  Southwark,  was  drawn  up  on  tlie  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  where  they  made  a  very  formida- 
ble appearance. 

The  king  was  preparing  to  give  battle  to  God- 
win, and  all  seemed  ripe  for  bloddshed,  when  many 
of  the  nobility,  anxious  to  prevent  a  needless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  proposed  a  compromise  between  the 
king  and  the  earl,  by  which  the  latter  was  restored 
to  all  his  estates  and  honours,  and  the  former  en- 
gaged  to  dismiss  all  strangers  from  places  of  trust 
or  profit,  in  church  or  state. 

Among  the*  last  puUic  acts  of  this  reign,  was 
the  rebuilding  of  Wesltminster  Abbey,  the  causes 
and  manner  of  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Entick*, 
as  follows : 

!  '*TIi6  king  having,  in  the  days  of  his  exile, 
made  a  vow  to  vjsit  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  case  of  his  restoration 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  declaring  bis 
intention  to  perform  that  vow,  wto  prevailed 
upon  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  a  dis- 
pensation, on  condition  of  doing  some  rdigiotis 
act  in    his   own  realm,    by  way  of  commutation. 

•  Vol.  I,  Page  70.  • 

The 
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The  Pope,  amongst  other  things,  enjoined  him  to 
build  or  repair  some  monastery  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  endow  it  sufficiently.  And,  upon 
the  motion  and  recommendation  of  one  Wuisin, 
a  religious  hermit,  who  pretended  to  bring  his 
message  from  God  himself,  the  king  pitclied  upon 
the  ruins  .of  the  minster  or  monastery  on  the 
island  of  Thorney,  where  he  destroyed'  the  old 
building  ;  and  laid  a  new  foundation  for  a  most 
magnificent  edifice. 

The  king  not  only  endowed  this  church  and 
monastery  of  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  at 
Westminster,  Hut  favoured  the   same  with   high 

?rivileges,  and  had  them  confirmed  by  a  bull  from 
^ope^Nicholas,  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  chair. 
The  king  also  thought  proper  to  insert  that  bull  of 
confirmation  in  the  charter  granted  by  himself  to 
this  monastery.  In  which  charter  smd  bull  there 
is  a  remarkable  clause,  setting  forth,  "  That  the 
place  where  the  said  church  and  monastery  were 
built,  was  anciently  the  seat  of  kings  :  therefore, 
says  the  pope,  by  the  authority  of  God  and  his 
holy  apostles,  and  this  Roman  see  and  our  own, 
we  grant,  permit,  and  most  solidly  confirm,  that 
hereafter  for  ever,  it  be  the  place  of  the  king's 
constitution,  or  coronation,  and  consecration  ;  the 
repository  of  the  royal  crown  and  ensigns  of  ma- 
jesty ;  and  a  perpetual  habitation  of  monks,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  no  other  person  at  all,  but  only 
to  the  king  himself." 

'*  Having  settled  the  revenue,  and  confirmed  all 
his  donations  and   privileges  *  to  this  church  and 

*  By  virtue  of  the  king's  charter,  confirmed  by  the  Pone,  the  AIk 
bey  of  vVestminster  bad  all  the  advantages  of  tenure,  privilege,  and  ja« 
risdiction,  imaginable.  The  Benedictine  Monks,  possessed  of  thi$ 
Abbey,  had  power  to  try  causes  within  themselves  5  were  exetnpt  from 
episcopal  autiiority  ;  had  their  house  made  a  sanctuary  ;  and  ^o  juxis* 
diction,  ecclesiastical,  or  civil,  was  allowed  to  break  in  upon  them. 

monastery 
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monastery  by  tlxree  charters,  the  king  proceeded  to 
the  consecration,  and  after  the  example  of^  Con- 
stantine  tlie  Great,  he  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  meet  him  at  his 
palace,  near  Westminster,  and  to  attend  him  at  a 
solemn  dedication  of  the  magnificent  church  he 
had  there  built,  to  the  honour  of  St,  Peter.  A 
chur<;h,  says  Spelman,  which  that  age  could  not 
parallel,  either  for  the  august  majesty,  or  excellent 
contrivance  of  the  building :  for  that  church 
transmitted  to  posterity  a  plan  for  building  churches 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

**  In  the  south  isle  of  the  old  abbey  or  minster, 
there  was  an  altar  or  chauntry  dedicated  to  St. 
Margaret,  which  served  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants by  way  of  parish  church,  and  was  accordingly 
endowed  with  tithes,  &c.  But  that  having  its  in- 
conveniences, both  in  regard  to  the  people  and  to 
the  monks,  the  king  removed  it,  and  erected  a  pa* 
rish  church  distinct  from  the  Abbey,  and  on  the 
place  where  St  Margaret's  church  now  stands. 

*'  The  king,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  fever 
on  Christmas-Eve,  or  only  four  days  before  this 
grand  solemnity  of  the  dedication,  and  strove 
against  his  infirmity  ;  grew  so  bad  with  the  hurrj 
and  the  coldness  of  the  season,  that  he  was  forcet 
to  take  to  his  bed  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  he  died  on  the  nones  of 'January,  1066;  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  order,  in  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  sp  lately  built 
at  Westminster." 

While  this  royal  foundation  was  carrying  on, 
Ingilricus,  and  his  brother  Edwardus,  or  Girardus, 
founded  A,  D.  1056,  a  large  and  beautiful  college 
in  St.  Martin's  lane,  within  Aldersgate,  and  en- 
dowed it  for  a  dean  and  secular  canons,  or  priests, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.     It  docs 

not 
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not  appear  to  have  met  widi  tmy  encouragement 
from  £dward  the  ConfesBor,  bnt  M^%is  distinguished 
hi^fy  by  the  privilege  gtant(^  in  |he  charter  of 
William  I.  and  «eveml  of  his  «ucoesBOrsk 


CHAP.  IV. 

London  at  first  opposes^  lut  afterwards  receives  William 
the  Conqueror. — His  tuoo  Charters. --^Drectiful  Ftres.--^ 
The  White  Tower  Built ^ — State  of  London  4ifier  the 
Conquest. — Bjiilding.  of  St.  Mary-ie^Bv^^ — Distrensed 
Situation  (^London  under  IVilUam  Ruf^s.^Extraordi't 
nary  Tempest — Henry  the  FirsVs  Chartpr. — Origin  of 
Merchant 'Guilds. — Usury  fori  idden  to  the  Cleray. — r 
The  licentiousness  of  the  Normans  checked., — Religious 
Foundations. -^London  suffers  greatly  in  the  Civil  Wars 
tfetiveen  Stephen  and  Matilda.-^Tenible  t^iren-'^^htains 
lib^iy  t9  tcAopee  aSheriff^'^^Total  Eclipse  i^tke.  Afirz«— f 
Is  deprived  of.  its  ^yriv,ii€g63(  by  ^fti^lfitu^JidfiereS't^ 
King  Stephen^ ^but  at.  length  smrreniiprs io  Matilda.'^ 

\  Her  ill  conduct  to  the  Londoners  occasions  ail  her 
Misfortunes. — Price  of  Provisions^ — Dearth. — -Hard 
Frost.  ... 

•  '       .  ■     . «  .         .       •   •   - 

We  come  hoSv  to  a  verj  gfeat  revolutit>n  in  ,thd 
affairs  of  England,  ionginatrng  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  by  Williant  l>ttke  of  Normandy, 
i  Witjhout  entering  'into  the  conqueror  s  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  'that  on 
the  death  of  ^ward  the  Confessor,  which  happened 
in  Jnnuary  J 666,  Harold,  sonof  Edii  Godwin,  took 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  lost  it  and  his  life  in  the 
battle  that  gave  William  the  crown. 

At  this  period^  Edward  and  Morcar,  who  had  escaped 
fipcffli  the  field  of  b^ttW,  proposed  to  the  Londoners  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Edgar  AAefing,  as 

VOL.- 1.  G  the 
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the  most  ^ectudi  method  of  saving  the^in^domfroat 
faUing  a  prey  to.  the  Nonnan  conqueror.  This.pio4 
pos^  was  adopted  by  the  mj^Jority,  and  it  was  det^-. 
mined  to  defend  the  city  against  the  Duk^  of  Noi^ 
mandy. 

William  had,  however^  marched  to  prevent  them 
putting  their  design  in  execution,  and  was  Actually 
arrived  in  Southwark,  when  the  Londoners  sallfed 
out  upon  him,  and  fbt^ht  so  resplutely,  that,  though 
they  were  repulsed  "by  five  hundred  of  the  Norman 
horse,  yet  William  was  convinced  that  they  vrould 
not  be  easily  frightened  into  a  submission. 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  winter  season,  which 
was  now  ^vanced,  was  an  improper  time  to  lay  siege 
to  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  he  laid  Soumwark 
in  ashes,  and  marched  to  reduce  the  western  coun- 
ties,^  having  first  prevailed  on  the  clergy  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  endeavour  to  engage  the  people  in  his 
interest;  and  such  was  their  inuuence,  that,  accords 
ing  to  Rapin,  they  prevailed  on  the  citizens  to  make 
m  abg^eot  submission  to  the  conqueror. 

As  soon  as  this  defection  wa3  known  to  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  those  noblenfien  coa^ulted  their  own 
safety  by  retiring  into  the  north  of  England ;  while 
the  mtccessful  William  began  his  march  towards  this 
city>  into  which  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates 
>Ana  priiicipal  <Mtizens,  who  delivered  to  him  the  keys 
of  the  city  gates,  acknowledged  him  their  sovereign, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  nobihty  and  gentry, 
entreated  his  acceptance  of  the  crown.     / 

TThe  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the 
rest  c^  the  kinffdom^  so  that  ip  a  short  time  William 
was  in  peaceaU^. possession  of  the  throne. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,'whiqh  was  solemnized  in  Wesminster- 
abbey,  on  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  1066,  by  Al- 
dred,  archbishop  of  Yodc. 
i    >  .paving 
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;  Having  thus  gained  possession  of  London,  he 
<^used  a  stjron^  fortress  .to  be  built,  which  he  gar-^ 
risoned  with  his  best  troops,  in  order  to  secure  it  and 
overawe  the  citizens ;  yet  when  he  made  hi^public 
entry  into  the  city  soon  after,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  acclamations  and  external  signs  of  joy. 

The  conqueror  soon  after  set  out  to  visit  his  Nor- 
man dominions ;  and  at  his  return  from  thelice,  in 
the  sepond  year  of  his  reign,  was  received  into  Lon» 
don  with  a  solemn  procession :  in  return  for  which; 
and  at  the  intercession  of  William  (the  Norman) 
Bishop  of  London,  he  granted  a  charter  to  the  citi- 
zens in  their  own  language*;  a  mighty  favour  at  that 
time,  when  the  French  tongue  began  to  pifeyail  over 
all.  This  charter  consists  of  four  lines  and  a  quarter, 
beautifiiUy  written  in  the  Saxon  ch^cter,  on  a  slip 
of  parchment  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  breadth 
of  one,  which  is  preserved  in  the  city  ar(;hives  as  a 
ve^  great  jewel. 

The  seal  of  the  charter  is  of  white  wax,  and  be-, 
ing  broken  into  divers  pieces,  they  are  se\ved  up  and 
carefully  preserved  in  an  orange-coloured  silken  bag. 
On  one  side  is  the  Conqueror  on  horseback ;  and,  on 
the  reverse,  he'  is  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state  r  the  rim 
of  the  seal  being  almost  gone,  the  only  letters  remain- 
ing are,  M.  WILL.  But  the  writing  of  the  charter 
being  very  fair,  the  following  is  an  exact  translation 
thereof: 

William  the  Conqtieror^s  First  Charter. 

William,  the  King  greets  William  .the  Bishop,  andr 
Godfrey  the  Portreve,  and  all  the  Buigesses  within 
London,  both  French  and  English. .  And  I  declare, 
that  I  grant  you  to  be  all  law-worthy,  as  you  trere  itf 
the  days  of  King  Edward ;  and  I  grant  that,  eve^y 

*  Miritland,  vol.  I.  p.  d7.> 

child 
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child  sbatt  be  bas  fedierVheir,  after  his  &ther^s  days; 
and  I  wiiU  lu^t  fift^r  any  peisoii  to  do  you  wraag^ 
God  keep  you. 

'  *  ■ 

Upon  this  charter  a  learned  and  judicious  anlji- 
quary  *  has  made  the  following  remarks : 

*'  U  The  burgesses  were  declared  all  to  be  law- 
worthy.  2,  That  their  children  should  be  their  heirs. 
Kow  therer  were  two.  ways  of  being,  law-worthy,  ©r 
having^  the  benefit  of  the  law.  By  me  state  and.  con- 
dition of  mens^  persons ;  so  almost  all  freemen  had 
the  free  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  men  of  servile  condi* 
tion  had  not^  especially  such  as  were  in  dominion  in 
demesne ;  for  they  received  justice  from  their  lords, 
weye  judgedrt>v  them  in  most  cases,  ajnd  had  not  the 
true  benefit  of  the  law:  so  neither^  as  to  the  second 
observation  in  this  charter,  could  their  children  .  be 
their  heirs,,  for  they  held  their  lands  and  goods  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  and  were  not  sure  to  enjoy  them 
longer  than  they  pleased  him.  The  second  way  of 
being  law-vvorthy  was,  when  men  had  not  com- 
mitted any  cringes,  or  done  any  thing  for  which  they 
forfeited  the  law,  and  deserved  to  be  outlawed ;  tteu 
they  wete  said  to  be  legates  kominesy  recti  in  curia^ 
or  law-worthy,. but  not  so  properly  as.in  the  first  sense; 
oftheword^ 

,  *'  FronoL  hence  we, may  make- a  very  probable  con^ 
jectiire  at  the  'meaning  of  this  protection  or  charter.. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  burgesses  of 
London  had  obtained  of  the  Saxon  kings  several 
liberties  and  immunities,  amongst  which  this  was  one, 
Ite  be  so  far  fifed,  as  not  to  be  in  dommio,  or  so  ob- 
^i^xioas^  to  anjr  lord^  but  that,  by  reason  of  their  8tat€i 
«Ad  condition^  tb^^ijMgbt  be  tew-wdrthy,  that  is, 
have  th#  fr#e  benefit  of-  the  law ;  'and'  likewise 
ftflrtter  obtaited  (if  it  Was  not  then  a  consequent  of 

their 
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their  p^raoaal  estate  and  condickm),  thai  vthejr 
children  should  he  heiis  of  their  Imids  and  goods, 
and  in  both  these  were  free  from  the  injuries  and  un- 
reasonable demands  and  power  of  any  severe  lord ; 
so  that  all  the  application  made  by  their  Bishop  Wil- 
liam, and  not  unU^ely  by  Godfrey  the  portreve,  to 
the  conqueror  for  them,,  was,  that  their  state  and 
condition  might  be  the  same  it  was  in  King  Edward's 
days,  that  their  children  might  be  their  heirs,  and 
that  tibey  might  in  both  be  protected  {Ami  the  in- 
jury and  violence  of  imperious  lords,  which  by  the 
prevalency  of  their  bishop  wss  granted' ;  coi^idering, 
therefore,  that  by  the  foregoing  instances  it  is  clear, 
diat  many  or  most  buigesses  cf  other  burghs  were  in 
dominio,  eitb»  bf  the  king,  oc  some  other  lords  or 
patrons  in  tjie  time  of  King  Edwted,  and  that  the 
Londoners  might  fear  the  Conqueror  would  break  in 
upon  their  privileges,  and  reduce  them  to  the  same 
condition :  dus  wa^  a  great  privilege  obtained/' . 

These  ing^m^us  remarks  seem  to  discover  the 
genuine  meaning  and  very  impoct  of  this  protectioii 
or  charter; 

Some  time  after,  the  said  Conqueror  gianted  to  the 
dtizens  oi  London  another  charter  in  the  Ss^ou 
Language,  consisting  of  three  'Unes  fioely  written  on 
a  slip  of  parchment,  of  the  length^  oF^ix  inchesjmd  a 
half,  and  hoeadth  of  three  <iu«rters  of  an  ioph,  which 
is  carbfidly  preserviedin  the  9fu^  ]x>idxd^  wooden  box 
with  the  &»t  charter  above  specified.       . 

The  small  seal  of  this  ch^er  is  of  white  wax,  like 
liie  former ;  but^  being  bix^en  into  divers  pieces,  they 
are  sewed,  up  and  preserved  in  a  silken  hsg.  It  is  so 
much  da&ted^  tiiajt  all^  diafr  can  be  made  of  the  imr 
jnession  ib-bofie,4iir  somethitt|  cesembUng  a  gate  with 
aome  ste^Waa  flr  s^iie^*  Howev^,  the  writing  of 
the  charter  is  very  feici  ^d  the  contents  as  follow : 

William 
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WiUican  the  Cofi^uerofs  Second  Charter. 

William  the  Ring  greets  WHttam  the  Bishop,  and' 
Swegn  the  Sheriff,  and  ail  my  Thanes  (orNobles)  in 
East-Saxony;  whoiia  I  heifeliiy  admiaint,  that,  pur^u- 
&nt  to  an  Agreement,  I  have  frranted  to  the  People  my 
Sfemnts*  the  Hide  of  Land  at  (Gyddesdune*  And 
abb,  thaf  1l"wjH  not  suiBFer  either  the  French  or  the 
English  to  hurt  them  in  any  Thing.  \ 

Where,  by  the  people,  we  are  to  understand  the 
Londoners,  his  servants,  who  keep  this  deed,  and  got 
possession  of  the  land  at  Gyddesdune,  or  Godsden  j  in 
Hertfordshire,  by  virtue  thereof:  though  it  is  a  most 
notorious  example  of  the  inadvertency  of  those  d^ys, 
to  make  a  grant  to  ,any  people;  without  a  particular 
specification  of  their  capacity  and  name :  or  so  much 
^  the  date  of  the  year,  or  of  the  king's  reign,  in  either 
Of  these  charters. 

In  t*he  year  of  our  Lord  1075,  there  was  a  national 
couricil  of  bishops  and  abbots,  convened  at  London  ; 
there  were  many  other  of  the  clergy  present.  In 
which  was  regulated  the  precedency  of  episcopal  sees; 
ioid  it  was  ordained,  that  evesry  prelate  should  rank 
according  to  the  priority  of  his  ccmsecratioi},  excejii 
ing  those,  who,  by  ancient  custom^  had  particular  pri* 
^leees  annexed  to  their  sees :  and  that  the  Archbishop 
ttf^  York  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  Bishop  of  London  at 
his  left ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  next  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Yoik,  It  was  ftirther  ordained,  that 
lio  bishop's  sees  should  ^r  the  future  te  pbced  iii 
Villages  or  small  towns.  And  according^ ,'  Mi^rman, 
Bishop  of  Shefebum,  was  Ordered  to  remove  his 
chair  to  Salisbury;  Stigand  to  remove  ftdinf  Selcey 
to  Chichestfer ;  and  Peter  of  Litchfield  to  CherteR 
Atid  it  was  further  ordained^'  that  po  person,  under 
-  3  the 
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the  (dimity  of  a  bishop  and  abbots  should  (speak  in  the 
couuoil^  vv^thout  leave  frDm  the  metrdpolitan. 

In  the  same  year,  the  king  promoted  Hugo  de 
Ohvalle  to  the  see  of  London,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  a  persoo  of  great  abilities.  For  which  reason,  the 
conqueror  joined  him  in  cOimntssion  with  AWred,- 
Archbishop  of .  York ;  who,  with  the  ^assistance  oi 
twelve  of  the  mc^t  sufficient  and  boM  qualified  in  each 
county,  were  ordered  to  make  search  for  a  body  of 
the  old  laws  of  England,  called  thelaws  of  .St,  Edward 
4he  ConfessQr.  These  two  were  appointed:  to  receive 
the  reppttof  the  twelve  men  in  each  county,  and  to 
set  doWn  in  writing,  what  they  should  deUter  upon 
oath. 

The  Londonersi  held  their  deceased  bishop,  Wil- 
liam^ in  such  esteem,  for  the  favours  he  did  for  them 
with  the  king,  amongst  which  was  their  charter,  pro- 
cured by  his  interest  at. court,  that  they  instituted  aa 
anniver^^y.  solemnity  to  his  mernory^  For,  being 
sumptuously  entcnnbed  in  St.  Patil's  cathedrdl^  tifie 
magistiBte?'  of  London  used  to;gx:)'in  procession  to' 
his  tomb.  Once  a-year. 

In.  the  year  1077  happened  the  gr^test  oft^ual  fire,* 
that  till  this  time  lever  befel  the  city;  whereby  the 
major  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes.  And  about  two 
years  after,  the  ccmquerot  caused  the  present  great 
white  square  Totver  of  London  to  be  erected  (in  the 
place .  where  it  is  supposed  he'  built  his  fort  above- 
mentioned),  for  the  more  effectually  keeping  the 
citizens  in  obedience;  whose  fidelity  at  this  timCj  it 
seems,  he  had  some_  reason  to  suspect.  The  surveyor 
of  the  wofk  w^  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
which  effectually  destroys  the  idle  and  .absurd  ,stoiy> 
of  Fitawstephen,  the  monk,  who  rejK)rts  it  to  have 
been  at  first  erected  by  Julius  Csesar.       .      .  :    ; 

la  1086,  another  very  dreadfUl  fire  hipp^ed, 
which  began  at  Ludgate,  and  c0i;isiun9d;the  greatest 

and 
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and  fcest  partof  fhe  city,  with  theCatheditd'^of  S^ 
Paul ;  which,  however,  was  soon  rebuUt  mote  mag- 
nificently than  before.  '  ^ 

Although  the  Daniish  lavageg,  before  die  NormiHt 
conquest,  had  greatly  distiressed  the  city  of  Londoii, 
yet  William  of  Mahnsbury,  who  wrote  soon  aft^^ 
'ealls  London  "  a  rich  and  noble  city,  frequented  by 
merchants  and  factors  from  all  parts/*  The  romanc- 
ing Fitz-6tephen,  who  also  lived  at  this  time,  goes 
further,  in  saying,  "  That  London  had  now  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  parii^  churches,  and  thirteen 
convents:  and  that*a  muster  being  made  of  njen  in 
it,  fit  to  bear  arms,  they  brought  into  the  field  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horsemen."-  It 
will  require  but  little  trouble  to  demonstrate  this 
account  to  be  extremely  beyond  t^uth,  since,  even 
HOW,  the  entire  city  of  London  within  the  bars,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction,  cannot  muster  such  a 
number  of  either  horse  ot  foot,  although  the  <:ity  is 
now  much  better  filled  with  houses,  and  ijiore  dosdy 
built  than  it  was  till  loi^  after  that  period. '  Indeed, 
from  Drake's  history  of  York,  it  appears,  that  there 
#ere  only  iwo  thousand  houses  in  that  city  in  1086, 
yet  he  describes  it  as  "  a  greater  city  than  London  •** 
'  It  was  in  this  reign.  tiiAt  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  in CheajDside,  was  built;  which,  &om  being 
built  with  arches  of  stone,  was  called  St.  Mary  de  Ar* 
cubus,  L  e.  St.  Mary-Ie-Bow,  in  such  English  as  was 
then  in  use. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  London  suffered 
<ionsiderably  by  fires,  inundations,  and  hurricanes,  fflid 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  depressed  by  4:he  tymnny 
of  that  prince.  It  is  asserted,  by  William  of  Malmsburyf 
that,  having  received  very  rich  presents  from  the  jews 
of  this  city,  who  were  brought  from  Rouen  by  his 
filths,  and  settled  in  Coleman-street  ward,  |n  the 
place  to  this  day  called  the  Old-Jewry ;  he  was  so 

transported 
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trangpoited  with  joy,  as  to  aacoumge  themta  dj^jwjte 
with  the  Christians  concerning  their  refi^^eptiw 
faiths ;  assuring  tHem,  that  if  they  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, he  woulcfWmseif  become  one  of  their  leligioa; 
but  history  does  not  ijiform  us  whether  tfee  dqbate 
was  ever  held, 

AU  the  hisitoriographeis^  of  Londoia  agree,  th»t  a 
vicdent  tempest  happened  in  November  of  the  yeaf 
105l,  in  which  many  diurches,  and  upwards  of  six 
hundred  houses  were  blown  down,  wd  tfee  Towei 
much  damaged :  but  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stence  is,  that  four  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the 
church  of  St,  MnryJ^-Bow,  which  was  blown  offy 
were  pitched  so  deep  into  the  ground  of  that  street^ 
that  aldiough  they  were  twenty-six  feet  in  lengthy 
scarcely  four  feet  remained  above  ground.  "Fc«r,'^ 
«ays  James  Ifowell,  in  particu^,  '^  the  city  of  Lon-* 
don  was  not  paved^  but  a  mowish  ground.^^  Tbis  in- 
elegance  wasnot  peculiar  to  London  in  those  tirties,  but^ 
was^so  the  oase  with  many  cities  in  foreign  countries.- 

A  considerable  part  of  diis  city  was  again  destroyed^ 
by  fire,  in  the  year  10&3,  and  this  calamity  was  sw-^ 
ceeded  by  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  almost  all  kinds* 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  year  1097,  Willkm  Rufus  imposed  grievous 
taxes  on  his  subjects  thro^hout  the  kingdom,  to  de*- 
fray  the  charges  of  rebuilding  London-bridge  (which 
had  been  carried. away  by  a  land-flood),  of  erecting  a 
$tK)ng  wall  round  the  Tower  of  London,  and  build- 
ing W estmmstear-hallas it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1099,  the  river  Thames,  by  an  extraiH'-'- 
dinary  swelling  of  the  sea,  was  driven  westward  with- 
such  violence,  ths^  it  overflowed  its  banks  in  many' 
places,  by  which  several  towns  and  villages  wer^.  kid 
under  watear,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  drown^, 
md  the  large  estate  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  was 
•ocroadsed  on  by  the  sea,  i^o  that  it  could  ne:^i  after- 
!  VOL.  I.  H  wards 
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wards  be  drained,  but  forms  what  is  called  tl^e  God-* 
win  Sands  to  this  day. 

William  Ruftis  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Henry  L  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  si 
third  charter ;  which,  being  given  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  London,  to 
secure  him  upon  the  throije,  of  which  he  had  un- 
justly deprived  his  eldest  brother  Robert,  was  pecu- 
liarly beneficial  to  them^  The  following  is  a  faithful 
translation  of  it. 


cc 
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Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Ring  of  England,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  bishops  and 
*'*  abbots,  earls  and  barons,  justices  and  sheriffs,  and 
*'  to  all  his  faithful  subjects  of  England,  I'rench  and 
English,  greeting.     Know  ye,  that  I  have  granted  to 
my  citizens  of  London,  to-hold  Middlesex  to  farm  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  upon  accompt  to  them  and 
their  heirs ;  so  that  the  said  citizens  shall  place  as 
"  Sheriff  whom  they  will  of  themselves,  and  shall  place 
^  whomsoever,  or  such  a  one,  as  they  will  of  themselves, 
^  for  keeping  of  the  pleas  of*  the  crown,  and  of  the 
•*  pleading  of  the  same,  and  none  others  shall  be  Justice 
"  over  the  same  men  of  London ;  and  the  citizens  of 
**  London  shall  not  plead  without  the  walls  of  London 
"  for  any  plea-     And  be  they  free  fi-om  scot  and  lot 
"  and  daneguilt,  and  of  all  murder,  and  none  of  them 
shall  wage  battle.     And  if  any  of  the  citizens  shall 
be  impleaded  concerning  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the 
man  of  London  shall  disdiarge  himself  by  his  oath, 
"  which  shall  be  adjudged  within  the  city ;  and  none 
shall  lodge  vnthin  the  walls,  neither  of  my  household 
nor  any  other,  nor  lodging  delivered  by  force. 
"  And  all  the  men  of  London  shall  be  quit  and 
"  fi*ee,  and  all  their  goods  throughout  England  and 
^  the  ports  ofthe  sea,  of  and  from  all  toll  and  passage 
"  and  lestage,  and  all  other  customs ;  and  the  churches 
3  "and 
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and  barons*  and  citizens  shall  and  may  peaceably  and 
quietly  have  and  hold  their  sokes  with  all  their  cus- 
^^  toms ;  so  that  the  strangers  that  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
sokes,  shallgive  custom  to  none  but  to  him  to  whom 
the  soke  appertains,  or  to  his  officer,  whom  he  shall 
there  put :  And  a  man  of  London  shall  not  be  adj  udg- 
"  ed  in  amerciaments  of  money,  but  of  one  hundred 
shillings  (I  speak  of  the  pleas  which  appertain  to 
money) ;  and  further,  there  shall  be  no  move  misken- 
ning  in  the  hustings,  nor  in  the  folkmote,  nor  in  any 
other  pleas  within  the  city :  and  the  hustings  may  sit 
once  in  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  on  Monday ;   And  I 
**  will  cause  my  citizens  to  have  their  lands,  promises, 
"  bonds,  and  debts  within  the  city  and  without ;  and  I 
"  will  do  them  right  by  the  law  of  the  city,  of  the  lands 
"  of  which  they  shall  complain  to  me  ;   And  if  any 
"  shall  take  toll  or  custom  of  any  citizen  of  London,  the 
"  citizens  of  London  in  tlie  city  shall  take  of  the  borough 
"  or  town,  where  toll  or  custom  was  so  taken,  so  much 
" as  the  man  of  London  gave  for  toll,  and  as  here- 
"ceived  damage  thereby:  And  all  debtors  which  do 
"  owe  debts  to  the  citizens  of  London,  shall  pay  them 
><*  in  London,  or  else  discharge  themselves  in  London 
"  that  they  owe  none  ;  but,  if  they  will  not  pay  the 
>*  same,  neither  come  to  clear  themselves  that  they  owe 
**none,  the  citizens  of  London,  to  whom  the  debts 
"  shall '  be  due  may  take  their  goods  in  the  city  of 
"  London,  of  the  borough  or  town,  or  of  the  county, 
"  wherein  he  remains  who  shall  owe  the  debt :  And  the 
"  citizens  of  London  may  have  their  chaces  to  hunt,  as 
"  well  and  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had,  that  is  to 
"  say,  in  the  Chiitre'f ,  and  in  Middlesex,  and  Surrey; 

*  Barons  J  i.  e.  the  freemen  of  London,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
second  charter  of  King  Henry  III.  and  from  the  testiilaony  of  M^thew 
Taris,  sub,  anno  1253,  who  is  clear,  "  That  the  citizens/ or  inen  of 
London,  in  respect  of  the  dignity  of  the  citv,  and  ancient  liberties  of 
the  citizens,  were  called  barons.    And  he  afi^rms  it  a^jainin  1S5'8. 

t  A  district  near  St.  Albans^  in  Hcztfbrdshire, 

V  Witness 
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:  ^'' Witness  the  Bishc^  of  Winchester,  and  Robert 
if  son  of  Richsjrd,  and  Hugh  Piggot,  and  Aimer  of 
^'  Totaess,  and  William  of  Albs-prima,  and  Hubert 
!*'  Roger,  ChanAerlain,  and  WiUiani  de  Mountfitchett, 
"  and  Hangtil  Taney,  and  John  Ballet,  j^id  Robert 
"  son  of  Steward  of  West/' 

,  Mr/ Maitlandsays*,  *'  By  this  valuable  charter, 
the  citizens  had  not  only, 
'  i.  Their  ancient  customs  mid  immunities  con- 
firmed to  diem,  but  likewise  the  county  of 
Middlesex  added  to  their  jurisdiction  in  fee-&rm, 
without  homage,  fealty,  service,  or  other  consi- 
jder^ion,  than  a  quit-rent  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  aanum;  with  a  power  of  not  only  appointing 
a  sheriff,  but  also  a  justiciary  from  among  them- 
selves, for  holding  the  pleas  of  the  crown:  be- 
dsides wHcim9  in  the  reign  of  the  said  Henry,  there 
jappears  to  have  been  two  other  officers^  under  the  ap- 
-peUation  of  sheriflfs,  who,  togtether  with  the  fiM-mer, 
acoMmted  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  farm  of  the 
city:  the  number  of  which  ofticers  were  in  a 
fluctuating  condition,  till  fixed  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  First. 

g.  The  concession  of  Middlesex  to  the  city  was  to 
prevent  tiiat  county's  being  any  longer  an  asylum  for 
jbankrupte,  cheats,  and  other  fraudulent  persons ;  who, 
having  deserted  London  with  the  goods  and  effects  of 
their  creditor,  lived  tliere  securely  in  impunity,  ukA 
fopen  diefiance  of  the  injured, 

3.  The  dt^ns'  valuable  privilege,  that  they  shoi^H 
DOt  be  ccm&peUed  to  plead  without  the  walls  d  the 
city,  was  granted  theyn,  that,  if  any  citizea  should  be 
imi^eaded  or  prosecuted  comceming  pleas  pf  die 
cre>wn,  he  might  ptrrge  himself  by  an  oath  uparn  trial 
ih'lfee.cijy,  .        ^ 

*  V-dl.  trip,  i|0. 

'*      '  4.  The 
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4.  The  citizens  by  the  said  charter  were  also  ex- 
empt from  scot,  lot,  ami  daneguild ;  which  were  cer- 
tain duties  payable  to  the  king  by  all  his  subjects. 

5.  And  to  be  free  from  all  murder ;  that  is,  when 
liny  murder  shall  happen  in  London,  and  the  mur- 
derer or  murderess  make  his  or  her  escape,  then, 
«nd  in  such  case,  the  city  shall  not  be  amerced  for 
not  producing  the  malefactor. 

6.  And  none  of  them  shall  Wage  battle:  in  the 
Saxon  tlmtss,  a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  whereof 
he  could  not  acquit  himself  by  evidence,  was  obliged 
to  challenge  the  accuser,  and  decide  the  same  by  a 
duel ;  this  the  citizens  justfy  regarding  as  an  intole- 
rable grievance,  were  exempt  therefrom  by  this 
charter. 

7.  That  none  of  the  king's  houshold,  or  other  per- 
son, shall  take  lodging  in  the  city  by  forpe :  by  this 
gracious  concession,  the  citizens  got  rid  of  a  very 
great  rfavery ;  for,  before  this  grant,  the  king's  do^ 
mesticS)  and  whom  else  he  pleased,  were,  by  his  ar- 
bitrary officer  the  portreve,  quartered  upon  them  at 
discretion. 

8.  That  the  citizens,  with  their  goods  and  mer^ 
chaadiaces,  shall  in  all  parts  and  sea-pcnrts  of  the 
kingdoni,  be  exempt  from  toU,  passage,  and  lestage ; 
that  is,  they  shall  not  as  formerly  be  liable  tapay  toll, 
at  a*h^  fair  or  m^rket^  passage  or  ferriage  for  cross- 
ing of  rivers ;  nor  lestage,  a  certain  duty  paid  in  fairti 
and  markets  for  each  last  of  mercantile  commodities. 

9.  Thai  the  church^esy  barons,  and  citizens,  should 
l^aceahly  enjoy  their  several  sokes ;  that  is,  that  the 
mcumbent  of  no  parish  shall  be  molested  on  account 
<yf  the  gfebe^  or  other  hbds  belonging  to  the  cure ; 
nor  the  ald^nxien  in  risspect  of  tbeitr  trards,  wbicb 
then,,  being  alieiu^le,  were  soM,  as^gited,  Ind  xmx^ 
veyed,  hke  other  possessions ;  whererby  the  purchcser 
or  purchasers  became  aai  ald^nan  or  aldermen  of 
-  ^  his 
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his  or  their  respective  purchases ;  as  is  evident  by  an 
eminent  historian*:  by  whom  it  likewise  appears, 
that  part  of  the  aldermens'  office  at  that  time  was,  to 
assign  proper  lodgings  for  strangers  in  their  respective 
wards,  for  which  they  or  their  deputies  received  a 
certain  pecuniary  reward. 

10.  That  no  citizen  shall  be  amerced  beyond  his 
ware ;  that  is,  the  price  of  his  head  or  lite,  which 
was  valued  at  one  hundred  shillings. 

1 1  •  There  shall  be  no  miskenning  in  the  huntings, 
folkmote,  or  other  pleas  within  the  city:  that  is, 
no  man  shall  unjustly  prosecute  another  in  any  of  the 
city  courts,  by  deserting  his  first  plea,  and  assiiming 
another ;  and,  for  the  more  regular  and  better  distri- 
bution of  justice,  the  court  of  hustings  is  weekly  to 
sit  on  Monday. 

12.  That  the  citizens  shall  enjoy  their  properties, 
both  real  and  personal,  according  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  city ;  and  whatsoever  city,  town  or  place,  shall 
extort  toll  or  custom  from  any  of  them,  they  are  by 
the  said  charter  empowered  to  make  reprisals  in  Lon- 
don, upon  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  town  or  place, 
^here  the samewad  exacted. 

13.  Upon  the  remissness  of  country  debtors,  in 
;making  proper  payments,  or  in  default  of  adjusting 
accounts  with  the  Londoners,  they  are  empowered 
-to  attach  the  effects  of  all  such  defaulters  in  London, 
«for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  debts. 

14.  And  the  city  privileges  of  hunting  ar6  c<in- 
tfirmed  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  their  predecessors  ever 
enjoyed  the  same  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  the  Chiltern.^^ 

Before  the  grdnt  of  this  charter,  London  seems  to 
have  been  intirely  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
king.     But,  their  liberties  being  now  guarded  by  so- 
strong  a  fence,  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  secure 

•  Madox^  in  his  Firma  Burgi, 

their 
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their  customs,  by  converting  them  into  writteh  laws; 
and  their  arts  and  mysteries,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  up  by  prescription  only,  were  now  strengthened 
by  established  fraternities  and  companies.  However^ 
the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  appointing 
the  portreve  or  chief  officer  of  this  city. 

It  was  probably  about  the  close  of  the  last,  or  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  merchant-guilds,  or 
fraternities,  which  were  afterwards  stiled  corporations, 
came  first  into  general  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Madox  thinks  that  "  they  were  hardly  known  to 
our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might  probably 
be  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans;  althougn 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in 
France  in  those  days/'  And  in  Cap  x.  Sect.  20.  he 
relates,  "  That  the  weavers  and  bakers  were  the  two 
most  ancient  fellowships,  or  guilds,  in  London  ;'* 
which  is  natural  enough,  since  food  and  cloathing  are 
most  immediately  necessary  to  mankind.  "  In  King 
Henry  Ist's.  reign,  who  reigned  between  1 100  and 
1135,  the  weavers  of  London  rendered  to  the  crown 
a  rent,  or  ferme,  as  it  is  called  in  the  stile  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  their  guild,  and  had,  in  after  times, 
great  disputes  with  the  city  of  London  concerning 
their  high  immunities  and  privileffes.'^ 

In  a  council,  which  was  held  at  Westminster,  in 
the  year  1126,  by  the  Pope's  legate.  Cardinal  de 
Crema,  usury  was  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  who,  if 
they  practised  it,  were  to  be  degraded :  but  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  term  usury,  as  it  was  at  that 
tinie  applied,  meant  only  interest  or  use  for  money 
in  general,  and  not  exorbitant  or' extravagant  interest, 
which  it  now  implies.        , 

During  this  reign  the  monstrous  licentiousness  of 
the  Normans,  which,  from  the  protection  afK>rded 
them  by  the  two  Williams,  had  attained  a  dangerous 
height,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a  proclamation,  published 

*t 
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at  LcHidou,  commandifis  that  thenceforwarcl/  ^ 
who  should  be  conyicted  of  8uch  excesses,  should 
have  their  eyes  pulled  out,  or  their  hands  or  feet 
cutoff,  as  the  ministers  of  justice  should  think  fit 
This  effectually  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 

The  si^rjt  of  religion  began  to  manifest  itself  in  re- 
ligious foundations^  in  and  about  London;  fot  in  the 
*  year  1081,  Alwin  Child,  citizen  of  London,  fbund-^ 
ed  H  monastery  for  clunrack  monks,  at  Bermondsey^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Saviour.  Alfune,  who  was  afterwards 
the  first  hosjMtaller,  or  proctor  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  built  a  parish  church  near  that  gate  of  the 
city  now  called  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1090,  and 
dedicated  the  same  to  St.  Giles.  In  the  year  1102, 
Habere,  a  pleasant,  witty  gentleman,  called  the  king's 
.minstrel,  founded  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
the  east  side  of  West  Smithfield  and  Duck-lane,  for 
canons  of  St.  Augustine ;  of  whom  he  himself  became 
the  first  prior.  To  which  the  founder  annexed  an 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  persons:  and 
detained  for  both  foundations  many  great  privileges 
and  immunities :  ^  amongst  which  is  mentioned  Ikr* 
tlwxlomew  fair  for  three  days.  Before  this  time, 
Smithfield  was  a  kind  of  laystall,  for  ordure  and  filth, 
and  the  place  for  public  exejcutigns. 

The  prioiy  of  Clerkenwell  ^vas  also  founded  about 
this  time,  by  Jordan  Bliset,  (who  isstiled  Baroand 
Mile^)  in  a  field  near  unto  Clerk's  well,  on  the  north 
side  of  London*  It  stood  upon  and  encompassed 
fourteen  acres  of  land,  and  was  dedicated  to*  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  assumption  of  our  lady,  for 
Benedictine  nuns :  and  also  gave  his  house  and  ano«- 
ther  piece  of  ground  for  builmng  a  mill  for  the  use  of 
this  priory.  And  it  was  soon  after  amply  endowed 
by  several  benefactions:  particulaFfy  with  certain 
lasids  at   Muswell^Ul,    near  Higligate,    given  by 

Richard 
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Richard  Beauveyes,  Bishop  of  London,  .ui  1112, 
and  confirmed  by  King  Stephen. 

This  same  Jordan  Bliset,  alias  Briset,  fpunded 
another  house  near  adjoining  to  these  nuns,  by  the 
name  of  the  Priory  of  St,  John  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
knights  templars,  for  which  purpose  the  founder  took 
,  ten  acres  ci  land  from  the  nuns,  and  gave  them  ten 
acres  in  exchange  at  Weiyng-hall,  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

Queen  Maud,  consort  to  Henry  I.  who  died  in  the 
year  1118,  built  an  hospital  for  lepers  in  St.  Gileses, 
(witli  a  fhitemity  or  brotherhood  of  our  blessed  lady, 
Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Giles :  and  at  this  hospital  it 
became  a  custom,  to  present  the  male&ctors  carried 
to  execution  at  Tyburn,  with  a  CTeatbowl  of  ale,  to 
drink  of  it  as  they  pleased  for  their  last  refreshment 
in  this  life),  and  another  for  poor  maimed  people,  near 
the  north  gate  of  the  city,  which  from  this  foundation 
and  benefaction,  has  always  since  that  time  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Cripplegate.     Both  these 
hospitals  were  endowed  with  a  sufficiency  to  maintain 
the  poor  objects  received  into  them,  with  diet  and 
clothes.     She  also  was  the  foundress  of  a  prioiy  near 
Aldgate,  for  canons  regular.     This  priory,  dedicated 
by  the  name  of  Holy  Trinity,  Christ's  Church,  was 
built  on  the  place  where  Suredas,  or  Siredns,-  had 
some  time  before  begun  to  erect,  or  had  erected,  a 
church  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Mary 
Ms^dalen  (from  m  hich  dedication,  we  find  that  the 
district  thereunto  belonging  was  called  Holy  Cross, 
or  Holy  Rood,  parish),  and  obtained  a  charter  of  con- 
firmation from  the  king ;  by  which  this  church  of 
Christ,  within  the  walls  of  London,  where  now  stands 
Duke's  Place,  was  made  free,  and  acquitted  from 
subjection  to  any  other  person  or  church,  except  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  church  of  St.  Paul.     Her  ma- 
jesty appointed  one  Norman  the  first  pwr  of  this,  reli- 
XQU  I.  I  gious 
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gious  house,  and  gave  to  bim  and  the  canons  the  east 
gate  of  the  city,  called  Aldgate,  and  tfee  soke  fL  e. 
jurisdiction,  district,  or  ward),  thereunto  belonging, 
with  all  the  customs,  ^is  she  held  the  same ;  and  two 
parts  of  the  revenues  and  rents  of  the  city  of  Exeter, 
then  valued  at  25L  per  annum.  And  in  the  year 
1115,  certain  burgesses  of  Lcxidon,  descended  from 
the  thirteen  knights  to  whom  King  £x%ar  gave  this 
soken,  gave  the  same  to  the  church  and  canons  of  the 
Holy  TVinity,  or  Trinity  Christ  -Church,  within  Aid- 
gate  ;  then  newly  founded  by  Queen  Maud,  wife  to 
S^ing  Heniy  I.  taking  upon  them  the  brotherhood 
;and  partieipation  of  the  benefits  o^i:hat  house,  by  the 
hands  of  Norman  the  prior ;  and  did  put  the  said  prior 
4n  seisin  thereof  by  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  which 
was  built  thereon :  and  was  the  head  of  that  so^e  or 
land  anciently  called  Knighten  Guild,  but  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Portsoken  ward.  So  that  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph,  without  Aldgate,  was  united  and  ap* 
|)ropriat6d  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within 
Al<%ate.  Which  was  confirmed  not  only  by  •  royal 
charter,  but  by  Pope  Innocent  11.  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  pontificate:  who  by  his  bull  confirmed  the 
^uniting  and  annexing  St.  Botolph^s^  church  and  the 
chapels  of  St.  Catharine,  (now  St.  Catharine  Cree 
Church)  alias  Christ's  Church,  and  St.  Michaels' 
f(which  stood,  and  whose  ruins  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  cellars,  between  the  east  extremities  of  Leaden* 
liall-street  and  Fenchurch-street,  but  then),  situate  in 
the  church-yard  of  the  said  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  the  said  canons.  The  possessions  of  this, 
priory  became  so  great,  that  it  s>iirpassed  all  o&er 
priories  in  London  and  Middlesex^  for  riches. 

Soon  after  this  foundation,  /Queen  Maud  resolved 
upon  another  religious  foundation,  by  the  name  of 
the  church  and  hospital  of  St  Catharine,  near  the 
towey  of  Loqdon.    For  which  purpose,  Ralph  the 

|wior, 
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pmt^  with  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  withia 
Aldgate,  did  grant  to  her  a  certain  p^icel  of  Jand^  to 
build  on,  and  the  mill  in  the  shambles,  in  lieu  of  six 
yard  land  in  the  manor  of  Bracching,  in  the  county  of 

On  the  death  of  King  Henry  I.  in,  Ngnnandy^ 
Stephen,  nej^ew  of  the  late  king,  privately  h93tene<} 
to  England,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Arch* 
bishc^  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winches^ 
ter  aaid  Salisbury,  he  possessed  him3elf  of  the  throne* 
to  the  pr^udice  of  Maud  or  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  late  king,  though  these  very  ecclesia3tics  had 
solenmly  sworn  to  support  her  claim. 

The  advancement  of  Stephen  to  the  throne,  which 
happened  in  1 1 35,  was  productive  of  a  bloody  war, 
by  which  London  suffered  greatly;  for  these  ba^e  pre^ 
latets  had  artfully  cajoled  the  citizeni^  to  receive 
Stephen,  and  espouse  his  cause. 

In  the  following  year  happened  the  miost  tembl? 
casual  fire  which  the  city  had  yet  experieo^d.  Ac* 
cording  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "  it  broka  wA 
near  London  Bridge,  which  it  destroyed ;  and  rising 
in  the  most  furious  manner^  caused  the  most  horribla 
devastation  as  &r  to  the  westward  as  St.  Clements 
Danes -/^  but  Stow  says,  that  **  it  began  in  the  house 
of  one  Ailward  near  LcMidon  stone,  andxonsumed  all 
the  way  east  to  Aldgate,  and  west  to  St.  Erkenwdd^s 
shrine,  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral ;  both  of  which,  it  de* 
sfaoyed,  together  with  London-bridge,  which  was 
then  of  wood.^^ 

It  appeals  from  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
tliatin  1 199,  the  citizens  of  London  paidliingStephen 
one  hundred  marks  of  silver,  for  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  sheriffs 

AlxHxti^^)^,  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  year 
1 140,  there  hajt^i^ed  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Lon^ 
don,  which  occasioned  such  a  terrible  consternatioa 

among 
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among   the  people,   that  they  dreaded  the  returft 
of  the  ancient  Chaos-  , 

The  success  of.  Matilda,  in  routing  the  army  of 
King  Stephen,  and  taking  him  prisoner,  gave  such  a 
happy  turn  to  her  affairs,  that  she  resolved  to  revenge 
herself  upon  her  enemies ;  and,  as  the  citizens  of 
London  were  the  principal,  she  began  with  them  by 
making  a  convention  with  Geffrey,  Earl  of  Essex, 
wherein  she  granted  to  him  all  the  possessions  which 
his  grandfather,  father,  or  himself,  had  held  of  the. 
crown,  in  lands,  tenements,  castle?,  and  Bailiwicks ; 
among  which  were  the  tower  of  London  and  the 
Sheriffwicks  of  London  and  Middlesex,  at  a  fee-famor 
rent  of  3001.  per  ann.  as  held  by  his  grandfather. 

And,  as  a  greater  mortification  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  Matilda  granted  to  the  -said  Gefirey  the 
office  of  justiciary  of  their  city,  and  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex;  so  that  no  person  whatsoever  could  hold 
pleas  either  in  the  city  or  county,  without  his  special 
permission.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
empress  upon  oath,  and  attested  by  divers  of  the 
prime  nobility :  for  the  performance  of  which,  several 
of  the  English  and  Norman  nobility  were  given  as 
hostages ;  and,-  as  a  farther  corroboration  of  the  same, 
it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  English  clergy  under 
her  dominion. 

This  compact,  next  to  that  of  Magna  Charta, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  solemnly  executed  of 
any  that  ever  was  entered  into  betwixt  an  £nriii^ 
sovereign  and  a  subject.  The  woeful  effects  of  which 
the  Londoners  soon  after  felt  by  sad  experience ;  for 
by  this  agreement  they  were  divested  of  some  of  their 
most  valuable  privileges.  ... 

King  Stephen  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  his 
former  adherents,  and  in  particular  by  those  very  ec- 
clesiastics who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
a4vancement  to  the  throne :  for  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester 
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Chester  (who  was  brother  to  King  Stephen)  being  at 
this  time  the  pope's  legate  in  England,  having  obtain* 
ed  from  the  Snpress  Matilda,  a  solemn  promise,  rati- 
fied by  an.  oath,  that  all  the  most  important  affairs, 
both  in  church  and  state,  should  be  left  to  his  direc- 
tion, he  forgot  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to 
King  Stephen,  and  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  dergy,  received  the  empress  into  the  city  of 
Winchester,  and  conducted  her  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  the  adherents  of  Stephen,  and  absolved 
such  of  his  friends  as  would  join  the  empresses 
party. 

The  legate  having  summoned  a  general  convention 
of  the  clergy  to  meet  at  Winchester,  proposed  to  then* 
to  recognize  Matilda  as  Queen  of  England ;  and  the 
whole  council  tacitly  acceded  to  thia  propoisal. 

However,  they  postponed  coming  to  a  final  resolu-^ 
tion,  till  the  anival  of  the  magistrates  of  London,  who 
had  been  summoned  to  this  convention:  and  these 
arriving,  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  instead 
of  concurring  with  the  sentiments  of  the  legate, 
earnestly  recommended  the  release  of  King  Stephen, 
as  a  circmnstance  much  desired  by  the  nobility  re- 
siding in  London,  as  well  as  br  a  great  majority  of  the 
citizens. 

In  answer, to  this,  the.legiite  advanced  many  aipi- 
ments  in  defence  of  Maud's  right  to  the  crown,  and 
concluded  by  observing,  that  '*  it  ill  became  the  citi- 
zens of  Londcm,  who  made  so  respectable  a  figure  in 
the  kingdom,  to  take  part  with  the  cowardly  baions,. 
who  had  deserted  their  king  in  battle/^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of  the  legate, 
the  citizens  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  abandon 
Stephen,  to  whom;  they  had  sworn  obedience. ' 

Hereupon  the  empress,'  who  foresaw  the  difficulty 
of  establistiing.herself  on  the  throne,  without  the  con- 
currence 
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currence  of  the  Londoners,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  ihem,  smd  took  up  her  residence  atSt  Alban's« 
to  wait  the  event  of  their  deUberations. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  different  facticms, 
ime  of  which  was  for  adhering  to  the  interest  of  Eang 
Stephen,  and  the  other  for  submitting  to  Matilda ;  but 
the  latter  prevailing,  the  city  was  at  length  surrender^ 
ed  to  her,  and  she  was  received  therein  with  great 
pomp  ^nd  solemnity. 

The  empress  having  succeeded  to  the  height  of  her 
expectations,  began  to  treat  her  subjects  in  general^ 
and  the  Londoners  in  particular,  with  the  greatest  ano^ 
gance  ;  and  when  the  latter  requested  her  to  restore 
to  them  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  and  to  ease  them 
of  part  of  the  taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded,  she 
told  them,  with  the  utmost  disdain,  that  as  they  had 
heretofore  espoused  the  cause  of  her  enemy,  they 
must  expect  no  favour  at  her  hands. 

This  severe  and  haughty  answer  made  the  citizens 
conclude  they  were  to  expect  no  other  treatment  from 
this  imperious  and  inexorable  princess,  than  that  of 
slaves.  To  prevent  this,  they  resolved  upon  taking 
other  measures,  which  were  carried  on  so  &r,  as  to 
form  a  conspiracy  to  seize  her  person ;  but  she,  re^ 
ceiving  inteliigetice  thereof,  privately  withdrew  her- 
self and  friends  from  the  city ;  which  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  populace  got  together,  and  plunder- 
ed her  palace. 

To-  this  impolitic  behaviour  of  Matilda  to  the 
Loiidoners,  were  owing  all  her  future  misfortunes; 
for,  by  their  powerful  assistance,  she  was  ccvnpelled 
at  last  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and  King  Stephen,  to 
whom  they  had  shown  so  strong  an  attachment,  was 
again  restored. 

Previous,    however,   to    the     empress^    leaving 
the  kingdom,  she  besieged  the  ca^le  of  Winches- 
ter, but  tiie  citizens  of  London,  and  many  of  ^e 
3  baxons 
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barons  of  the  kingdom  marched  against  her,  and 
obliged  her  to  raise  the  siege,  after  she  had  sustained 
considerable  loss. 

The  castle  of  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire,  being  oc* 
cupied  by  the  fiiendsof  Matilda,  King  Stephen  head- 
ed the  citizens  of  London,  who,  marching  against  it, 
soon  took  it  by  storm. 

In  the  year  1145,  the  price  of  an  ox  in  London 
was  three  shilHngs :  and  we  are  told  that  in  the 
year  11 50  the  summer  proved  so  extremely  wet,  that 
a  dearth  almost  equal  to  famine  ensued ;  and  the 
winter  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  a  severe  frost, 
which  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  December,  and 
continued  till  the  bi^inning  of  March,  during  a  ^at 
part  of  which  time,  the  Thames  wag  frozen  so  hard 
as  to  adixut  of  carts  aifd  other  carnages  passing  over 
the  ice. 


CHAR  V* 
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CHAR  v:. 

The  Commerce  of  London  leiiefitied  ly  the  alolition  of  the 
feudal  system.'-^Free  gifts  to  Henry  IL — Price  jof  Pfo^ 
visions. — Coronation  of'  Henry's  Son  and  Daughter.-^ 
Charter  to  the  Weaver's  company • — Licentiousness  of 
the  citizens. — The  Adulterine  gimds  amerced. — Henry 
the  Second's  Charter  to  the  City. — The  Chief  Magistrate 
assists  at  the  Coronation  of  Richard,  in  the  quality  of 
Chief  Butler,  by  the  title  of  Bailiff'. — Massacre  of  the 
Jews. — The  City  ordered  to  provide  arms,  tsfc.  for  the 
Holy  War.'-^Order  relative  to  Buildings. — First  Mayor » 
'^Sedition  of  Fitz-osbert. --^Charter  relative  to  the 
Conservancy  of  the  Thames. ^^The  City  provides  flf 
standard  for  weight^and  memures. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  aera  in  the 
history  of  London,  that  of  the  foundation,of  its  com-, 
mercial  greatness.  In  the  early  periods  of  its  history, 
we  have  seen,  that,  from  local  advantages,  it  had  ar- 
rived at  a  greater  height,  as  a  place  of  traffic,  than 
the  other  towns  of  Britain ;  and  tliis  may  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  influx  of  residents  from  foreign  coun-^ 
tries,  as  to  its  convenience  for  maintaining  an  inter- 
course with  them. 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  while  the  feudal 
system  prevailed  to  its  full  extent,  the  incentives  to 
commerce  were  necessarily  few;  and  the  feudal 
lords,  with  their  numerous  feudatory  sub-vassals, 
were  not  only  troublesome,  but  frequently  dangerous 
to  the  sovereign.  Hence  it  became  the  interest  of 
princes  to  form  a  new  military  power,  by  granting  im- 
munities to  their  best  towns,  which  were  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  devastations  of  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  former  times.  Selden  informs  us  that 
Henry  II.  demolished  one  thousand,  one  hundred 

and 
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md  fifte^i  castles,  which  had  beea  erected  by  dftf 
Barons  durii^  l^^e  civil  war  betiraen  Stephen  and 
Matilda ;  a  dangerous  independent  power.  Thi^ 
scheme  of  fcxrming  a  new  power  and  revenue  out  of 
towns  and  ckies,  produced  a  double  advantage  td 
both  {HTince  and  people:  fo|-^  while  it  tend^  to 
weaken  die  feudal  tenures,  it  gave,  at  the  same  time, 
a  beginning  tp  the  commerce  of  these  towns ;  the  ish- 
habitants  of  which  screed  to  pay  an  annual  rent  or 
fine  to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  their  being  eo^ 
flowed  wi&  sundry  privileges,  which  protected  theia 
from  the  former  arbitrary  power  c^  the  feudal  Lords 
<Nr  Barons.  What  the  extsent  of  this  power  was,  is 
seen  in  the  grant  made  by  Matilda  to  the'  Earl  fif 
£s8e^,  as  rented  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Madox,  in  his  histofy  of  the  Exchequer,  Cfaai|r.^ 
fixes  the  ccmunencemeiU  of  this  new  constitaitpoai, .  as 
it  may  be  termed,  to  the  twen^*«ixth  year  of  Kii^ 
Henfy  II.  when,  next  after  Londfn,  the  towaw 
Southampton  was  the  first  to  which  such  new  privi}- 
l^es^  were  gmiited.  It  is  to  be  regretti^d  that  he  itti 
not  notice  when,  and  by  whom,  they  were  eraHte4 
to  London ;  diough  it  is  by  no  means  improbdble^at 
it  was  indebted  to  his  predecessctf  for  them,  as  a  Ta»* 
ward  for  Uieir  firm  adherence  to  h^  causq:,  vwhich 
Henry  never  Ibigave,  as  is  evident  £com  die  frequent 
demands  of  money  wi%ch  he  made  upon  (iiem*     L  :" 

But  howev^  it  obtained  its  [tfiviieges,  this  is^^tUe 
period  at  which  its  commerce  may  be  said^'to  h^U^e 
had  its  origin^  Weak  and  slow  iv  its  beginniolgs, 
when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  its  prc^i^eas 
was- rapid,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,^  the  traf&of 
London,  and,  with  it,  that  of  t^-  tvfade  kis^iAomi 
lie^  increased  beyond  all  conception.  Hence  Gwsat 
Bi?kain  hasbecotne  the  condtmon  malt  of  alL  natiqna^ 
abd  her  iteval  power  has  acquired  that  superi^goiif 
from  which  it  can  n€ver<£iklL|  while  her  commerce  re- 


tains  its  preeminence ;  for  the  history  of  every  coin* 
^  merciai  state  shows,  that  the  declenaon  of  their  poweir 
Avas  unifoimly  preceded  by  a  decay  in  their  trade. 

In  the  year  1158,  the  donvm  or  free  gift  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
forty  three  pounds.  In  1 1 59,  it  was  One  thousand 
marks.  In  1 170,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence :  and  the  same  sum 
in  each  of  the  years  1172  and  1173.  In  all  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nin^  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence,  which,  judging  from  the 
value  of  provisions  in  that  reign,  compared  with  our 
own  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  burthensdnw 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Madox  tells  us*  that  "  in  the  thirtieth  of  King 
Henry  II.  thirty-three  cows  and  two  bulls  cost  but 
isight  pounds  «even  shillings ;  five  hundred  sheep 
cost  but  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  about 
'teopence  three  farthings  per  she^p.^^  And  according 
•to  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Freaiosum,  four 
Jens  were  valued  at  twopence,  and  a  lam  at  eight- 
{>ence. 

. :  At  the  coronation  of  King  Henry's  s0n  and  daugh- 
ter, in  1173)  the  sheriffs' of  London  disbursed  the 
ibotiey ;  among  the  items  of  which  we  find  for  the 
acoronation  rohes^  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings 
and  fourpence :  Pro  tribus  pannis  sericis^  1.  e;  .f<jr 
three  pieces  of  silk,  e^ht  pounds  six  shillings ;  for 
silken  cloths  for  the  king,  twenty-eight  pounds. 
'  It  does  not  appear  whether  these  silk  stuffs  wej^ 
woven  in  London,  or  imported  from  the  southern 
Jmrts  of  France,  with  the  coasts  of  which  the  EngiJLsh 
became  first  acquainted,  in  consequence  of  Heniy^s 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  ^  the  Duk,e  of 
Aqiiitain ;  but  the  existence  of  the  weav^' .  ccuif 
pODj  is  {NTOved  by  a  charter  of  this  king,  which  )^ 

^  Bar^Aia  AngUa*  Cap.  XIV. 

mentioned 
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meiiti(»ied  by  James  Howell  *,  ^'  Granting  to  the 
weavers  in  London  their  guild,  with  all  the  freedonl 
and  customs  they  had  in  his  grand&tfaer*s  (Memy.L) 
days,  yielding  yearly  for  the^  same  to  him  two  marks 
of  gold/^  Stow  also  quotes  a  charter  of  this  king, 
importing  '*  that  if  any  cloth  were  found  to  be  m$ide 
of  Spanish  wool,  mixed  with  En^ish  wool,  the 
mayor  of  London,  should  see  it  bumt/^  Which  shows 
the  antiquity  of  English  woollen  cloths  being  made 
of  Spanish  wool  done. 

About  -this  time  the  traffic  with  Bourdeaux  for 
wines  commenced. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Londoners  had  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  licentiousness,  that  their  i»osperity  seemed 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  tiiem.  The  sons  of 
the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  commit  burglaries,  and  to  rob  and 
murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night  time. 
These  disorders  were,  however,  i^pped,  in  1 157,  by 
.  the'  execution  of  John  Senex ;  who,  though  a  very 
rich  citizen,  living  in  the  greatest  repute,  had  engaged 
in  these  enterprizes.  He  offered  five  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  a  pixKligious  sum  in  those  days,  for 
his  pardon,  but  it  was  refused,  and  Senex  met  the 
reward  of  bis  crimes,  being  hanged  m  a  terror ,  to 
the  re*. 

In  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  spread- 
ing itself  moi^  and  more-,  various  fraternities:  6r  cor- 
porationt  were  formed  without  the  royal  letters  pa- 
tent. These  were  opprobriously  stiled  adulterine 
g^Uds,  and  in  1 1'^O,  were  amerced  to  the  king  for 
thek  illegal  and  presumptuous  proceedings  ;  the 
heaviest  penc^y^was  infUoted  on  that  called  0*9^^ 
fer0^ritibi^wn;''saoA  ^imoan^  to  fwty  shillings;  hut 
m  general  the  fine  was  only  one  mark. 

♦  I^udinopolis,  p.  153. 

The 
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Tbe  IbUowin^  charter,  grtnted  to  the  cttizcfiui  of 
h&n&m  by  Heary  IC  is  without  a  date;  the  timt 
tvhen  it  was  giTen,  cannot  tbemfix-ebe  ascertained. 

^*  Henry^  King  of  Enehuadi  Hvke  of  Normandy 
<*  and  Aquitain^  and  Eau  of  Anjou ;  To  til  Arch« 
^  bishops,  ^iKips,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justk^est 
^  Sheriffs,  Ministers,  and  all  his  faithfiod  SubjiectSi 
^  French  and  English,  of  all  England,  greeting. 

^*  Rnow  ye,  that  I  have  granted  to  m^  citiasefis  of 
^London,  diat  none  of  them  plead  widKmt  the 
**  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  upon  any  pleas^  ^- 
^  ceptonly  pkas  of  fcvagn  tenures  (my  monyers 
^  and  otlcers  excepted) .  Abo  I  grant  to  them  ao^ 
^  quittal  of  muider  within  the  city  and  portsoken 
**  thereof:  and  litot  none  of  diem  dnaSi  wage  battle : 
^^  and  of  the  pleas  of  the  cfown  they  may  diischaige 
^  themselves,  acconttng  to  the  old  usage  of  the  city» 
^  Nomanshi^  tidce  loc^ngby  forces  or  bydelii^ry 
«*  of  «he  ftfershaU. 

^  ^  And  afeo  I  have  granted  to  them,  that  all  the 
^  citizens  of  London  shall  be  quit  ftom  tdil  and 
^  lastage,  throughout  aU  England,  and  the  pokts  of 
*^  the  sea;  and  ^at  none  shall  be  adjtK%ed  fof 
*^  amereiamentsof  money,  butaccoKlingtothelaw 
**  of  the  city,  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  King 
^  Henry  my  giandfiaAher :  and  that  tisere  ^til  be  no 
^  jniskenning  in  any  plea  within  the  ci<y:  ted  thai 
^  the  hustings  shall  be  kept  once  a  week ;  and  they 
*^  justly  have  their  lands  and  temtrev  smd  {remises^ 
^  and  all  their  debts,  whosoever  do  Owe  tlMenxt  astd 
^  that  right  be  done  to  them^  affording  to  the  em^ 
^  tom  of  the  dty,  of  all  their*  lands  asid  tem»ea 
^  which  be  in  tibe  city;  andof  aU  their  debts,  which 
*'  were  lent  at  London. 

"  Also  I  do  grant  to  them,  that  they  may  have 
•'  their  huntings,  wheresoever  they  had  the  same 

"in 
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»  in  die  time  of  Kitig  Heiirv  my  grsmdfii^n  And 
^  if  any  in  aU  England  shall  take  any  custook  or  toll 
^  ^Oarfimn  the  men  of  London,  after  he  dhall  fail 
^  of  right,  the  Sheriff  of  London  may  take  good! 
<^  hereof  at  LcNodoQ. 

^^  Fuith^rmore  atso^  for  the  advancement  of  the 
^'  aaid  city,  I  hiive  granted  to  theia,  liktt  they  i^all 
*^  be  free  and  quil  Of  BridtoU,  Childwite,  Jeresgivei 
^^  and  Seotale ;  so  as  the  Sheriff  oi  London,  or  imy 
^  other  Bailifl^  may  take  no  Scotiile. 

*^  These  aforesaid  customs  I  do  grant  unto  them^ 

^  and  idl  their  liberties  and  free  custcHns  which  they 

^  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  my  grandfather,  wbere- 

*'  sOever  they  had  them  more  better  and  free.  Wherft- 

*^  fore  I  w3ll  and  steadfastly  command,  that  they  and 

^  their  beiis  may  have  and  hdd  all  these  tihings 

^  dEbresaid,  by  inheritance,  of  m!e  and  my  heirs^ 

<*  Witness  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Rob^ 

^  Bishop  of  London,   Philip  Bidhop  of  Bath, 

^  Edward  Bii^op  of  ExoUy  Thomas  Chancellor, 

**  Rich,  of  Newberry,  R,  of  Waneo,  Rich,  of 

^  St  WaL  Mamot.  JKich.  of  Lucy,  Conar,  son 

^^  of  Gasold,  Masmel  Ftsse^  Loc.  Baillolio,  at 

^  Weslm.'' 

This  charter  is  ft  <M>nfkiaaticm  of  the  city  libertiel 
and  immimities,  widi  a(fi  addftiim  of,  1.  An  acquittal 
of  nmrder  for  the  ward  of  Pdrtsoken,  which  seems  as 
if  that  ward  had  not  been  fully  ascertained  tothe  city 
tffi  this  tinne,  h&sxng  it  was  fiieduded  this  advantage 
in  the  charter  of  HeiKry  I.  S.  For  the  greater  ease 
and  benefit  of  the  cttiaens,  it  is  gvasnted,  that  they 
shall  be  free  from  BridtoU,  Clnldwite,  Jeresgive,  and 
Sootafle.  firidtdi  is  a  iioU  paid  for  passmg  of  bridges  ? 
ChsUrwite  is  a  fine  taken  of  a  bond-woman,  for  suf« 
fniliff  herself  .td>  be  jzot  with  child,  withomt  the  com-* 
«»tlli«  lorf  «,IS«. :  *«^  k  a  bribe  gi™ 

to 
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to  the  king's  or  dther  officers  for  connivjanct*,  nnd 
being  favourable  in  their  several  officei^ :  And  Scotale 
or  Scotales  were  abuses  put  upon  the  king's  subjects 
by  his  officer$,  who  kept  al^ious^s,  invited  the  people 
to  drink,  and  fraudulently  extort^  money  from  them, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  their  informing  against 
them  for  soi^ie  imaginaty  crimes.  Those  miscreanis 
seem  to  have  been  countenanced  in  their  villainous 
practices^ by  some  great  men;  sedng  the  city  of  Lon« 
don  could  not  get  rid  of  that  vermin,  without  n 
facial  clause  inserted  in  their  charter. 

A  literal  renewal  of  this  charter  was  granted  by 
King  Richard vdfter  Ws  return  from  captivity,  dated  at 
Winchester,  the  23rd  of  April,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our 
reign. 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  L  in  1 189,  we  find 
the  chief  magistrate  of  I^ndon,  under  the  title  of 
baiUff,  officiating  as  chief  butler.  This  office  was 
afterwards  contended  for  l^  the  chief  magi*trafte  of 
Winchester,  but  on  what  grounds  eitht^  side /rested 
their  pretensions,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but 
according  to  Maitland,  a  free  gift  of  two  hundred 
marks  was  the  cause  of  its  being  decided  in  favour  of 
London.  This  post  is  both  honourable  and  lucrfettive, 
as  it  confers  the  honour  of  presenting  wine  to  the 
king  in  a  golden  cup,  and  the  perquisite  of  retaining 
it,  together  with  an  ewer  of  die  same  metal.  It  haB 
ever  since  been  claimed  by  the  mayors  of  London,  by 
prescription. 

A  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews  took  place  at  this 
coronation,  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stahce :  For  some  cause  they  were  forbidden  to  appear 
frt:  the  ceremony;  maiiy,  however,  prompted  by 
cttribsity,  attempted  to  get  intx)  Westminster  abbey, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  attendants ;  and,  a  rumour 
being  spread  among  the  populace^  that  the- king  had 
given  orders  for  their  entire  destruQtion,  th^  mob^  in 
;     '  the 
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the  most  jjadniow  maimer,  attacked  th^se  defeoce- 

IfSS.pwple,;-  and  n0t.sa£isfi^  with  murdei^ng  all  who 

fyere  unfortunate  enough  to  fajl  in  their  way,  jvoceed'^ 

ed  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  mast  diabolical  fury, 

they  roiiJaMtl^tlicU'  JlouSes,  masaacreitig  all  tb^  iidia- 

bitiuits  tb^  could  jiiid,  and  then  set  fire  to  tht^. 

..  Tbtd:hoiiid  deed,  though  it  obtained  the  af^lause 

Qf  s^l^e  Jaa»tical  iKtoiiks,. excited  the  jnst  indignation 

of  tb0  iOcmarch  ;  who  i^ued  orders  for  thejmmediate 

;^preh^nsioii  ^  those  concevDe^;  in  it,  and  sevt^rai  of 

the  ringleaders  were  hanged  on  .the  following  day. 

SocBi,  after  his  eofopatioii*  in  pureuaaee  of  a  treaty 

conclud^d  .betw:0en  his  late  father  and  the  King  (^ 

fi5«K^,liicha£d,;detenBihed  upon  undertakaig  a© 

jQspi^tiop  iotP  Palestine  ;  in  furtherance  of  which, 

Henry  de  Cornhill,  Sheri^ 

:er|:ain  nufcQier  of  h^mets> 

^  sprats,  iron,  cordovan, 

■y  aocoutreiuents;  t^^f3ier 

,  cap^,  daUoatiques,  ;Coate^ 

se. 

ick'  wi^re  still  very  nui&ifi 

yet  any  nightly,  watch^  to 

thieves*  as  well  as  agtunst 

_  was.  ftequent,  the  houses 

Itl^K-Hipaily  of  tirnbef, 'covered  with  reeda,  or  straWi 

n^.jiieary  _:BiXf-,A,Wm  toeing.  thep-nft§iyoi-*  it;Wa» 
"-  provided  and  ordained  by  the  discreetefiinen  of  the 
»f;;eity;  to  appease  ■contentions  ;that  ipight  arise 
,^.  .upong,  .{i/sighbours  in.  the  city,  <u.pon  inclosur^ 
"t)tet7we8ft.;ia^ld^j^tfld■  land,  That  tweiy^  men,  alder- 
."  men  ol.tiie  dty.phopid  be  chosen  ,iii  full  hustengc, 
"  ^aii4jth^  fjypnii  th^i  Ujey.wonljd  perform  it,  and 
"  C{C^C!4t'the mayo^summbtis,  uplfss,hindered  by 
;-  -.'.  f  St»y|i<ft^t.<ifStov'»Sup^.,.,  ,i' 

,t     "  some 
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**  some  reaflk)nable  cause ;  and  to  be  piesent  with  th^ 
^^  mayor,  fw  executing  the  aforesaid  business:  And 
^  this  was  decided  and  confirmed  in  full  hustenge.'^ 

iBy  these  jumt«^  were  regulated  the  dimensions  oC 
party-'Walls^  which  were  to  be  of  stone,  and  at  least 
sixteen  feet  in  height  and  three  in  thickness. 
Whence,  I  ims^ne,  that  the  citizens'  houses  then 
were  not  above  tnat  altitude.  These  conmiission^rs 
were  also  to  give  directions  about  girders,  wmdowss 
gutters,  and  wells. 

The  title  of  bailiff  was  changed  into  that  of  mayor, 
by  King  Richard.  Henry  Eta-Alwine,  wIk^  was 
appointdd  to  that  office  in  1 1 89}  retained  it  until  1919. 
All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Ailwyn,  who  had  been  alderman  of  jdl  England; 
an  officer,  who,  according  to  Spelman,  was  the  same 
as  was  afterwards  stited  diief  justice  erf' England. 

In  this  year  died  William  Fitz-stephen,  a  learned 
monk  of  Canterbury,  born  of  respectable  parents  in 
the  city  of  London,  who,  being  attached  tO'ihe  sei^ 
TicefriF  Archbishop  Becket,  was  pres^»t  at  the  time  of 
his  murder.  In  the  year  1174,  he  publk^ed  the  K& 
of  St.  Thomas,  ArcWbishop  and  Martyr,  in  Latin ;  ill 
which,  as  Becket  was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  he 
introduced  a  description  of  the  city  of  London,  wiA 
a  miscellaneous  detail  of  the  mannem-  and  usi^es  of 
the  citizens.  This,  being  the  earliest  professed  ac- 
^unt  of  London  extant,  is  deservedly  considered  as 
a  great  curiosity. 

While  Richard  was  in  Palestine,  Earl  John,  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouens  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  eiti- 
z^is  of  London,  met  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  mad^dministration  of  MHHSani 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chsincellor,  and  one  of 
the  Regents  of  tlie  kingdcmi,  whe^  by  an  unanimous 
4  resolution 
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resolution  ot'  the  ccmvention,  was  degraded  from^  aU 
his  offices,  for  his  tyrannical  government  and  contu* 
macious  deportment.  Here,  according  to  Dr.  Biudy, 
a  new  charter  and  commiinity  was  granted  to  the 
city  of  London,  to  be  a  corporation,  for  their  ready 
concurrence  ■  in  the  above  resolution.  The  Doctor 
seems  doubtful,  though  without  any  good  reason, 
whether  this  was  not  the  first  community  granted  to 
London,  or  whether  they  had  one  before,  which  was 
dissolved  by  Henry  II.  on  account  of  the  constant 
rebellion  of  the  Londoners  against  his  mother  Matilda 
and  himself  Yet  he  owns  they  had  a  mayor  in  the 
year  preceding  this:  and  the  question  is  put  beyond 
all  dispute  by  the  charter  in  the  preceding  chapter* 

In  return  for  this  recognition  of  their  privileges, 
for  it  was  no  more,  the  citizens  swoire  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  their  sovereign.  King  Richard,  and  his 
heirs ;  and  that,  if  he  died  without  issue,  they  would 
receive  his  brother  John  as  king.  This  is  an  additi- 
onal proof  jthat  no  measure  of  consequence  to  the 
state  was  undertaken  without  asking  the  concurrence 
of  the  Londoners. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  History  of^  England  is 
ignorant  that,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  King 
Richard  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VI. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  into 
London  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  citizens  paid  fifteen  hundred 
marks  towards  the  king's  ransom,  wliich  was  notraised, 
witho«t  difficulty  throughout  Engl^uad. 

A  great  4ipturbance  took  place  in»  London,  in  the 
year  1196,  occasioned  by  one  William  Fitz-osbert, 
alias  Longbeard,  and  his  adherents. 

The  person  of  Fitz-osbert  was  deformed,  and  he 
obtmned  the  appellation  of  Longbeard,  from  his  per- 
mitting his  beard  to  grow  to  an  unusual  length, 
'  VOL.  I.  L  partly 
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partly  from  an  affectation  of  gravity,  and  partly  ib 
derision  of  the  Norman  custom  of  leaving  the  face. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  Fitz-osbert  acknowledge, 
that  bein^  a  person  of  most  powerfixl  elocution,  h^ 
became  me  professed  advocate  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  more  wealthy;  and 
having  frequently  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor 
before  the  magistrates,  he  became  the  idol  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  universally  at 
his  devotion. 

Matters  being  thus  situated,  Fitz-o^rt  began 
to  act  more  openly,  and  made  use  of  all  his  rhetoric 
to  incense  the  people  against  a  certain  aid  or  tA- 
lage,  which  was  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
public. 

Fitz^osbert  insisted  that  this  tax  was  proportion* 
ed  in  a  very  unjust  mminer,  for  that  the  poor 
were  to  bear  the  burden  of  almost  the  whole, 
while  the  rich  were  in  a  manner  exonerated :  and 
this  insinuation  wrought  so  powerfully  gsx  the 
minds  of  the  people,  tnat  a  tumult  ensued  near  Su 
Paul's  church,  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  were 
killed 

Advice  of  this  insurrection  being  transmitted 
to  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the 
king's  justiciary,  that  prelate  summemed  Fitz-osbert' 
to  appear  before  him,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place. 

Fitz-osbert  obeyed  the  summons,  but  was  attended 
by  such  a  numerous  crowd  oS  his  adherents,  diat  the 
archbishop,  instead  of  seizing  hia  person,  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  dismiss  him  with  a 
gentle  reproof,  and  his  advice  not  to  s^pear  in  any 
unlaw^l  assembly  for  the  future* 

The  more  wealthy  among  the  citizena  beiag  greatly 
terrified  at  the  proceedings  of  Fitz-osbert  and  hi» 
party,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that »  number  of  meo* 
ishould  lay  in  wait  to  (Seize  him  at  a  time  when  he 

.  had 
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had  but  few  attendants ;  and  an  opportunity  of  this 
kind  soon  offered ;  but  Fitz-osbert,  with  the  few 
fiiends  he  had  with  him,  made  a  most  desperate  de- 
fence ;  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  in  Cheapside,  they 
fortified  the  steeple,  with  a  full  determination  cf 
defending  tibemselves  till  further  assistance  should 
arrive. 

The  situadon  of  Fitz-osbert  and  his  friends  was 
no  tK>oner  known,  than  the  populace,  from  all  parts 
in  aud  near  the  city,  assembled  in  Cbeapside,  with 
the  view  of  setting  their  champion  at  liberty :  but 
the  magistrates  used  such  persuasive  arguments, 
that  the  people  were  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
^disperse. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  a  resolution 
was  formed  erf'  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  so  that 
FitSb-osbert  and  his  abettors  had  no  chance,  but  to 
force  theirway  through  thb  flames  and  fight  for  their 
lives,  or  be  burnt  on  the  spot. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  chose  the  former 
expedient,  as  the  less  dreadful  of  the  two ;  where- 
fore, making  an  imf)etuous  sally,  th^y  endeavoured 
to  seek  their  safety  by  wading  through  the  blood  of 
their  opponents :  but  being  oveirpowered  by  superior 
munbers,  Fits-osbert  and  eight  of  his  adherents 
were  made  prisoners,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London. 

The  next  mcMming  they  were  brought  to  their 
trial;  and  sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon 
them,  they  were  allowed  only  one  night  to  make 
their  peace  with  Heiaven ;  for  on  tin?  following  day 
they  were  drawn  by  the  ffeet  tbijoij^h  the  city  to  a 
part  of  Smithfield,  then  called  the  Elms,  where  they 
were  publicly  executed,  and  then  hung  in  chains. 

Still,  however,  th6  disturbances  were  not  wholly 
appeased ;.  for  the  body  of  Fitss-osbert  being  takesi 

down 
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^CWii  and  carried  away,  a  report  was  immediately 
propagated  by  a  priest,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  several  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  the 
place  of  his  execution. 

Hereupon  vast  numbers  of  people  resorted  to 
Smithfield,  many  of  whom  picked  up  and  carried 
^way,  as  holy  reUcs,  pieces  of  the  earth  on  which 
the  blood  of  their  champion  had  been  spilt,  while 
bthers  continued  there  the  whole  night  in  the  ut- 
most fervor  of  devotion ;  nor  did  they  quit  th?& 
place  till  a  military  guard  was  s^nt,  by  whom  they 
wer^'  at  length,  though  with  great  reluctance  on 
their  part,  dispersed  to  their  respective  habitations. 

It  was  now  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  utide- 
ceive  the  deluded  populace,  to  make  public  the 
life  of  Fitz-osbert,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
authority;  his  relation,  the  priest,  was  excommuni- 
cated for  attempting  to  deceive  the  people,  who  here- 
upon applied  quietly  to  their  respective  occupations, 
and  all  the  riots  and  tumult<  subsided. 

King  Richard,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  the  following  char- 
ter, 'for  which  they  paid  him  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  marks, 

*'  Richalrd,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
<'  land,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To 
"  his  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons, 
♦*  Justices,  Sheriffe,  Stewards,  Castle-keepers,  Con- 
^\  stables,  BailijSs,  Ministens,  and  all  his  faithful  Sub- 
jects, greeting. 
Know  ye  all,  that  we  for  the  health  of  our  soul, 
-♦*  and  for  the  souVs  health  of  King  Heniy  our  fo- 
"  ther,  and  all  our  ance^itors*  souls,  and  also  for  the 
**  commcmweal  of  our  city  of  London,  and  of  all 
•*  Our  realm,  have  granted  and  steadfastly  comm^id- 
•^  ed,  that  all  wares  [wears], that  are  in  die  Thames 
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"  be  moved,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  within  the 
"  Thames;   and  that  no  wares  be  put  any  where 
"  within  the  Thames;  also  we  have  clearly  quit- 
"  claimed  all  that,  which  the  keeper .  of  our  Tower 
"  of  London  was  wont  yearly  to  receive  of  the  said 
^'  w^res.     Wherefore  we  will  and  steadfastly  com- 
"  mand,  that  no  keeper  of  the  said  Tower,  at  any 
"  time  hereafter,  shall  exact  any  thing  of  any  one, 
"  neither  molest  or  burthen,  or  any  demand  make 
"  of  any  person,  by  reason  of  the  said  wares :  For  it 
"  is  manifest  tp  us ;  and  by  bur  right  reverend  father 
"  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  our 
♦'  faithful  subjects,  it  is  sufficiently  given  us  to  un- 
"  derstand,  that  great  detriment  and  discommodity 
**  hath  grown  to  our  said  city  of  London,  and  also 
"  to  the  whole  realm,  by  occasion  of  the  said  wares : 
"  which  thing,  to  the  intent  it  may  continue  for  ever 
'^  firm  and  stable,  we  do  fortify  by  the  inscription  of 
'•  this  present  page,  and  the  putting  to  our  seal. 
"  These  being  witnesses,   John   of  Worcester, 
Hugh  of  Coventry,  Bishops ;   John  Earl  of 
Moreton,   Ralph  Tiarl   of  Chester,    Robert 
"  Earl  of  Leicester,  Williani  Earl  of  Arundel, 
"  William  pf  St.  Mary's  church,  Peter  son  of 
*'  Hereb,  Matthew  his  brother,  Simon  of  Ryma, 
"  Scherio  de  Quineero.     Given  by  the  hand  of 
^  Eustace  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Vice-Chancellor/, 
*'  then  agent  at  the  Isle  of  Audlyer,  the  four- 
"  teenth  day  of  July,   in  the  eighth  year  of 
•*  our  reign/* 

In  this  charter,  it  is  observable,  the  citizens  of 
London  are  impowered  to  remove  all  wears  out  of  the 
river  Thames,  by  which  nuisances  the  navigation  of 
this  incomparable  river  was  greatly  obstructed :  and, 
as  a  farther  encouragement  to  the  citizens,  the  king 
resigned  all  his  right  and  pretensions  to  the  annual 

duties 
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duties  arising  thereby,  which  were  paid  to  the  officers 
of  his  Tower  of  London. 

This  is  the  first  charter  by  which  the  city  claims  its 
jurisdiction  ^nd  conservancy  of  the  river  Thames. 

Such  confidence  also  did  Richard  put  in  the  wis- 
dom and  fidelity  of  the  city  of  London,  that  when  it 
was  resolved  to  fix  a  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures for  the  whole  realm^  his  nmjesty  committed  the 
ex^Ution  thereof  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  whom  he  conunanded  to  provide  mea- 
sures, gallons,  iron  rods,  and  weights  for  standards, 
to  be  sent  to  the  several  counties  of  £ngland.  This 
happened  in  1 198,  at  which  time  com  was  advanced 
to  the  enormous  price  of  1 8s.  4d.  per  qusurter.  ^ 
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CHAP.   VI. 

King  John  erects  Free  Burghs, — Annual  Magistracy ^--^ 
The  City  obtains  three  Charters  from  the  King, — Thirty  • 
Jive  Men  chosen  to  maintain  the  Assixes.^^The  Privi^ 
leges  of  the  City  guarded  in  the  Charters  to  othef 
Towns. — Weavers  expelled  the  City.-'^The  Exchange 
held  upon  Lea^e. — The  Office  of  Chamberlain  sold.^^ 
Dearth  in  consequence  oj  a  severe  Frost, ^^Loyalty  of 
the  City. — Liberty  of  choosing  a  Mayor. — The  Sheriffs 
Imprisoned  for  obstructing  the  King*s  Purveyor, — Par- 
liament  at  St.  Bride*s, — The  City  Interdicted, — The 
Exchequer  remciped, — London  Bridge  burnt, — Baynard*s 
Castle  destroyed, — John^s  last  Charter, — Many  Frater" 
nilies  formed, — Civil  JVar.^^The  City  taken  Possession 
of  by  the  Barons,^^Magna  Charta,  and  the  Charter  of 
Forests f  obtained  foom  John,  but  violated. — The  City 
again  Interdicted,^^At tacked  by  the  King, — Agrees  tQ 
the  Proposal  of  the  Barons  to  offer  the  Crown  to  Louism 
-^Fits  out  a  Fleet  against  the  Pirates. ^^ohn^s  Death, 
and  Departure  rf  Louis. 

King  Richard  was  succeeded,  in  1199,  by  his 
brother  John,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  faultsf 
uriiich,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  too  justly  charged 
upon  him,  had  some  right  notions^  for  the  advance-^ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  his  towns  and  people.  We 
find  him,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  continu- 
ing the  good  practice  he  had  began  under  his  brother, 
and  persisting  in  it  notwithstanding  his  nUmeroui^ 
misfortunes:  this  was  the  erecting  his  demesne  to\^iis^ 
into  free  burgh»,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gradual  diiSiision  of  commerce  through  his  domi-^ 
nions.  Instead  of  the  king's  collectors  having  the 
power,  as  formeriy,  of  levying  sundry  tolls,  taxes, 
and  customs  from  towns,  there  was  now  only  one 
annual  sum  paid,  which  was  called  the  fee-farm  rent 

of 
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of  each  respective  burgh :  this  sum  was  raised  by  the 
corporation,  by  a  general  assessment.  Before  his 
time  the  crown  had  also  always  appointed  a  chief 
officer  who  ruled  them,  sometimes  arbitrarily  enough, 
and  raised  the  several  taxes:  King  John  gave  the 
townsmen  the  privilege  of  electing  their  chi^  officer, 
annually,  out  of  their  own  body.  From  this  privilege 
arises  the  present  annuar  magistracy  of  corporations. 
Speed  says,  p.  506,  "  King  John  was  either  the^ 
first  or  the  chiefest  who  appointed  those  noble  forms 
of  civil  government  in  London,  and  most  cities  and 
corporate  towns  of  England ;  endowing  them  also  with 
their  greatest  franchises/'  This  is  confirmed  by  Cam- 
den, Rapin,  and  others. 

But  there  were  some  other  peculiar  privileges 
bestowed  on  particular  favourite  places,  such  as  Lon- 
don  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  not  com- 
municated to  the  rest ;  because  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  were  always  obliged  to  attend  our  kings 
with  their  shipping,  for  a  limited  time,  at  their  own 
charge. 

Thus  we  find  that  iji  this  year  the  city  got  three 
charters  from  King  John-  The  first  was  a  recital 
and  confirmation  of  all  the  former  charters  of  their 
liberties  obtained  from  Henry  I.  and  IL  and  Klchard  1. 
with  the  addition  that  ''  all  the  citizens  of  London 
shall  be  quit  from  toll  or  lastage ;  and  every  other 
custom  throughout  all  our  lands,  on  this  side,  and 
beyond  the  seas;"  but  none  further  back,  which 
shows,  as  Dr.  Brady  observes,  ^'  that  the  grants  of 
privileges  by  William  the  Conqueror,  are  rather  to 
be  deemed  declarations  of  the  rights  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  had  enjoyed  under  their  Saxon  kings, 
tlian  new  charters." 

For  this  charter  the  king  got  from  the  city,  or  in 
the  language  of  some  historians,  extorted  three  thou- 
Simd  marks,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money 

at 
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at  that  time,  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  London 
must  have  been  a  place  of  great  wealth. 

By  the  second,  which  is  subjoined,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  is  extended  over  the  river  Medway, 
and  a  power  is  granted  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  erec- 
tion of  wears  in  either  river, 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
•*  Lord  of  Irelahd,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitain, 
"  and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
"  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Stewards, 
"  Castle-keepers,  Constables,  Bailiffs,  Ministers,  and 
"  all  his  faithful  Subjects,  greeting. 

Know  ye  all,  that  we  for  our  souFs  health,  and 
for  the  souls  health  of  Henry  our  father,  and  all 
our  predecessore  ;  and  also  fof  the  commonweal  of 
our  city  of  London,  and  all  our  realm;  have  grant- 
^'  edand  steadfasdy  commanded,  that  all  the  wares 
"  [or  wears]  which  are  in  the  Thames  or  in  the  Med- 
"  way,  be  amoved,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  with-' 
"  in  the  Thames  and  the  Medway;    and  that  no 
*^  wares  from  henceforth  be  -put  any  where  in  the 
•'  Thames  or  Medway,  upon  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds 
*'  sterling ;  also  we  have  cl^rly  quit-claimed  all  tliat, 
"  which  the,  keepers  of  the  Tower  of  London  were 
*'  wont  yearly  to  receive  of  the  said  wares :  where- 
"  fore  we  will  and  stedfastly  command,  that  no  keeper 
*'  of.  the  said  Tower,  at  any  time  hereafter,  exact  any 
"  thing  from  any  body,  nor  trouble  or  naolest  any 
"  person^  by  reasonof  the  safd  wares;  for  it  is  suffi- 
"  ciently  manifest  to  us,   by  the   right  reverend 
"  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  our 
"  faithful  subjects,  it  is  given  us  sufficiently  to  un- 
*'  derstand,  that  very  great  detriment  and  discommo- 
*'  dity  hath  grown  to  our  said  city  of  London^  and 
-**  also  to  our  realm,  by  occasion  of  these  wares; 
"  which  to  the  intent  it  may  continue  both  firm  and 
vot.  I.  M  ^'  stable 
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stable  for  ever,  we  do  fortify  the  same  by  inscrip 
tion*  of  this  present  page,  and  putting  to  our  seaL 
''  These  being  witnesses,  William  of  London, 
"  Eustace  of  Ely,  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 
"  Bishops ;  Jeffrey,  son  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Essex ; 
"  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  H* 
Earl  of  Warren  ;  Earl  Rogers  Pigott ;  R.  Earl 
of  Clare:  EarldeBraos;  Robert,  son  of  Roger^ 
"  Hugh  Bord,  William  Brewer,  Stephen  Turn- 
"  ham,  William  Warren,  Simon  of  Pattishell : 
"  Given  by  the  hands  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
"  of  Canterbury  our  chancellor,  x  at  Shoreham, 
"  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  in  the  first  year 
^'  of  our  reign." 

The  third  charter,  which  was  granted  but  a  few 
days  after  the  second,  exhibits  peculiar  marks  of  th^ 
king's  regard  to  the  city  of  London  ;  for  his  majesty 
therein  grants  them  the  fee-farm  of  the  Sheriffwicks 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Matilda,  at  the  ancient  rent ;  and  like- 
wise allows  them  the  power  of  choosing  their  own 
sheriffs.  ' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  charter: 

"  John,  by  the"  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitaiji, 
aud  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
*'  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriflfe,  Rulers, 
and  to  all  his  Bailiffs  and  loving  Subjects, 
**  Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this 
our  present  writing  confirmed,  to  our  citizens  of 

*  Mr.  Entick,  speaking  of  this  charter,  says,  "  And  Calthorp,  ,in 
his  Tract  of  the  City  Liberties,  page  15,  remarks,  that  this  is  the  firsC 
charter  of  London,  to  which  ne  had  seen,  or  ever  heard  of  a  king's 
handy  as  well  as  his  seal  being  set."  But  he  must  have  been  in  an 
error,  since  thai  of  Richard,  to  the  same  effect,  is  also  signed  ai^d 
sealed. 

V  '^  London; 
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,**  London, '  the  SheriiSwicks  of  London  and  Middle- 
"  sex,  with  all  the  customs  and  things  to  the  sherifl- 
**  wick  belonging,  within  the  city  and  without,  by 
**  land  and  by  water,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and 
*'  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  paying  therefore 
**  three  hundred  pounds  of  blank  sterling  money,  at 
*'  two  terms  in  the  year ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  Easter 
**  exchequer,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and  at 
"  Michaelmas  exchequef,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  pounds  ;  saving  to  the  citizens  of  London  all  thefr 
"  liberties  and  free  customs. 

"  And  further,  we  have  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
"  London,  that  they  amongst  themselves  make 
*'  sheriffs  whom  they  will ;  and  may  amove  them 
*'  when  they  will;  and  those  whom  they  make 
*'  sheriffs,  they  shall  present  to  our  justices  of  our 
**  exchequer,  of  these  things,  which  to  the  said 
**  sheriffwick  appertain,  whereof  they  ought  to  an- 
*'  swer  us ;  and  unless  they  shall  sufficiently  answer 
"  and  satisfy,  the  citizens  may  answer  and  ^satisfy  us 
"  the  amerciaments  and  farm,  saving  to  the  said  citi- 
*'  zens  their  liberties  as  is  aforesaid ;  and  saving  to 
"  the  said  sheriffs  the  same  liberties,  which  other 
"  citizens  have :  so  that,  if  they  which  shall  be  ap- 
*'  pointed  sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  shall  commit 
^  any  offence,  whereby  they  ought  to  incur  any  amer- 
"  ciament  of  money,  they  shall  not  be  condemned 
*'  for  any  more  than  to  the  amerciament  of  twenty 
"  pounds,  and  that  without  the  damage  of  other 
"  citizens,  if  the  sheriffs  be  not  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  their  amerciaments:  but,  if  they  do 
any  offence,  whereby  they  ought  to  incur  the  loss 
*'  of  their  lives  or  members ;  they  shall  be  adjudged, 
•*  as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
"  city ;  and  of  these  thing*,  whidi  to  the  said  sheriffi; 
"  belong,  the  sheriffs  shall  answer  before  our  jus- 
**  tices  at  our  exchequer,  saving  to  the  said  sherifl^ 
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"  the    liberties  which   ot^jer    citizens    of  London 
"  have. 

Also  this  grant  and  confirmation  we  have  made 
"  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  amendment  of 
*'  the  said  city,  and  because  it  was  in  ancient  times 
farmed  for  three  hundred  pounds:  wherefore  we 
will  and  steadfastly  command,  that  the  citizens  of 
London  and  their  heirs  may  have  and  held  the 
*i  sheriflFwick  of  London  and  Middlesex,  with  all 
things  to  the  said  sheriiSwick  belonging,  of  us  and 
our  heirs,  to  possess  and  enjoy  hereditarily,  freely 
and  quietly,  honourably  and  wholly,  by  fee-farm  , 
of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  we  forbid  that  none 
"  presume  to  do  any  damage,  impediment,  or  dimi- 
*'  nishment  to  the  citizens  of  London  of  these  things, 
^'  which  to  the  said  sheriflFwick  do  or  were  accustom- 
ed to  appertain :  also  we  will  and  command,  that 
if  we  or  our  heirs,  or  any  of  our  justices,  shall 
give  or  grant  to  any  person  any  of  those  things 
which  to  the  farm  of  the  sheriflfwick  appertain, 
"  the  same  shall  be  accounted  to  the  citizens  of 
"  London,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  said  form  at  our 
"  exchequer. 

"  Witness  Edward  of  Ely,  Savarick  of  Bath, 
''  Bishops;  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pem- 
'*  broke,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester;  William, 
Earl  of  Arundel;  Robert,  son  of  Walter; 
William,  son  of  Albin :  Given  by  the  handd 
of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our 
"  Chancellor,  at  the  good  town  upon  Toke, 
the  fifth  day  of  July,   in  the  first  year  of 
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It  is  observable  that,  in  this  charter,  the  fee-farm 
bf  the  sheriflfwick  is  conveyed  to  the  citizens  of 
London  for  a  valuable-  ieonsideration,  and  that  the 
legal  terms  to  have  and  to  /loid^  which  are  now  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  as  essential  in  all  conveyances,  are  here  made 
use  of  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  a  national  synod  at  Westminster,  in  the 
year  1200 ;  the  first  canon  of  it  relates  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  divine  vService,  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  negligently  performed  at  that  period. 

In  the  same  year,  according  to  Arnold^s  Chronicle, 
thirty-five  men  were  chosen  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
city,  and  svi'orn  to  maintain  the  assizes  in  London. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  charters, 
by  which  the  other  principal  towns  of  England  were, 
at  this  time,  erected  into  free  burghs,  that  the  im- 
portance of  London  to  the  state  was  such  as  to  induce 
the  monarchs  to  grant  it  privileges  superior  to  the 
rest,  for  many  of  them  contain  this  remarkable  ex- 
ception, "  enjoying  all  die  Uberties  and  firee  usages  of 
any  town  belonging  to  the  king,  London  excepted!^ 
An  inst^ce  of  this  description  occurs  in  the  year 
1201,  in  the  charter  to  Ridgewater. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  King  John  granted 
the  city  a  fourth  charter,  by  which,  "  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  the  guild  of 
weavers  shall  not  from  thenceforth  be  in  the  city  of 
London,  neither  shall  be  at  all  maintained.'*  It  does 
not  appear,  either  by  this  charter,  or  by  any  other 
document  now  in  existence,  what  occasioned  this 
request  of  the  citizens,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
wit(i  some  historians,  that  the  addition  of  two  marks 
to  the  royal  revenue  could  have  procured  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  occasioned  the  alteration,  the  sum  paid  to 
the  exchequer  by  the  weavers  being  then  eighteen 
marks ;  and  that  required  of  the  city,  as  a  compen- 
sation f<Mr  the  loss  of  it  being  but  twenty. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  we  leam 
that,  in  1 204,  Guy  de  Von  stood  indebted  to  the 
crown  in  the  «um  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-six 

pounds 
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pounds  eight  shillings,  and  four-pence  for  arrears 
of  rent  of  the  Cambium^  or  Exchange  of  Lbndon, 
which  had  been  let  upon  lease  to  hira  for  a  term  of 
years.  This  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  trade  of 
London  must  have  been  very  considerable  at  that 
time. 

The  office  of  chamberlain  of  London,  "which  was 
also  vested  in  the  crown,  c^pears  to  have  been  very 
profitable  about  the  same  period ;  for^  in  this  year, 
William  de  St.  Michael  obtained  it  for  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hundred 
marks. 

This  year  began  vnth  a  very  severe  frost,  which 
set  in  on  new-year^s  day,  and  continued  till  the  nine- 
teenth,  or,  according  to  Arnold's  Chronicle,  till  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Mai-ch :  a  great  part  of  the  seed  iti 
the  ground  having  beerj  destroyed  by  it,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  raised  to  twelve  shillings  per  quarter.  This 
dearth  gives  us  no  certain  criterion  for  adjusting  the 
proportion  of  the  rate  of  living  then  to  our  own  times, 
since  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  life:  but, judging  from  the  price  of 
wheat,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  guide  we 
can  have,  it  must  have  been  nearly  as  five  to  one. 

In  the  following  year  the  city  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  affection  to  the  king,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  his  nephew,  whom  they  re- 
ceived and  entertained  in  a  most  magnificient  and 
princely  manner.  And  again,  in  1207,  when  they 
made  him  a  present  of -three  hundred  pounds,  and 
also  paid  him  two  hundred  marks  to  be  excused  the 
fifteenth  imposed  upon  merchants. 

Soon  after  this  they  were  charged  with  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  king's  expedition  against  the  Scots. 

The  city  of  London  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
said  to  have  been  first  made  a  fre^  city  by  King  John, 

in 
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bi  ihcyear  1207>  when,  aocording  to  som€  authors, 
they  had  liberty  to  choose  a  mayor  out  of  their  own 
body,  annually,  which  office  had  been  before  for  life : 
but  Sir  Richard  Baker  places  this  event  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  or  two  yeats  later,  though  probably 
his  fifth  charter,  which  will  be  inserted  in  its  place, 
was  the  original  grant. 

In  1209,  the  king's  purveyor  having  bought  a 
quantity  of  corn  in  London,  Roger  Winchester  and 
Edmund  Harddl,  the  Sheriffs,  would  not  permit  him 
to  carry  it  off;  which  so  highly  incensed  the  king,. 
that  he  sent  a  positive  command  to  the  council  of  the 
city  (which  consisted  of  five-andnthirty  members)  to 
degra(k  and  imprison  the  sheriffs ;  which  being  done, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  precept,  the  council  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  king  at  Langley,  to  intercede  for 
their  unfortunate  sheriffs;  and  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  what  they  had  done  was  not  out  of  any  disre- 
spect to  him,  but  purely  to  prevent  an  insurrection, 
which  Was  then  threatened,  and,  at  that  critical 
juncture,  might  have  prov^ed  (^ngerous  to  the  royal 
affairs ;  which  reason  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the 
king,  that  "he  gave  orders  for  their  immediate  dis- 
charge. 

The  king's  necessities  increasing  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  church  of  Rome  with  his  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
his  majesty  called  a  parliament;*  at  his  palace  at  St- 
Bride's,  on  the  spot  where  Bridewell  now  stands,  in 
which  he  exacted  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
the  clergy  and  religious  houses,  aaid  forty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  white  friars,  or  monks  in  particular  ; 
for  which  reason,  the  writers  among  them  make  him 
as  blabk  as  they  can  possibly  draw  him. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester,  the  rebellious  mstruments  of  Pope 
Innocent,  laid  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of 

•  Matt.  Pwr.  Mr  S 
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the  kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  because  the  king 
refused  to  obey  the  imperious  orders  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  Whereupon,*  all  churches  and  church-yardg 
were  shut  up ;  divine  service  ceased  in  all  places ; 
there  was  no  administration  of  Sacraments,  except  to 
infants  and  dying  persons  ;  and,  all  ecclesiastical  rites 
being  omitted,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  in 
the  highways  and  ditches  without  the  performance  of 
funeral  service. 

Still  the  city  of  London  pei^severed  in  th^ir  attach- 
ment to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
against  foreign  incroachmejits ;  but  his  weakness 
drove  him  to  take  such  steps,  as,  at  last,  alienated  the 
-hearts  of  his  faithful  subjects,  and  obliged  his  loyal 
Londoners  to  join  the  barons  in  defence  of  the 
national  interest. 

The  first  act  of  his  displeasure  was  to  remove  the 
exchequer  from  London  to  Northampton.  And  the 
public  safety  growing  every  day  more  dubious, 
the  citizens  thought  it  incumbent;  upon  them  to  put 
their  city  in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  For  which 
purpose,  ii\  the  year  .1211,  they  began  to  strengthen 
their  walls  with  a  deep  ditch,  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  was  finished  in  two  years;  being  somewhat 
retarded  by  an  extraordinary  accident  of  fire  on 
London-bridge,  about  four  years  after  the  bridge  had 
been  finished,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1212,  in  the 
night,  which  began  in  Southwark ;  where,  the  flames 
taking  hold  of  St.  Mary  Overy's,  then  called  Our 
Lady  of  the  Canons,  communicated  by  a  strong  south 
wind,  to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  which  intermpt- 
ed  the  passage,  and  stopt  the  return  of  the  multitude 
that  had  run  firom  London  to  extinguish  the  fire : 
and  while  the  confiised  multitude  were  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  flames  at  the  north 

*  Maidand^s  llist.  of  Londoti^  vol.  I.  p.  75: 

9  end 
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end  of  the  bridge  the  fire  broke  out  at  the  south  end 
also.  Thus  they  were  enclosed  between  two  raging 
fires;  and  above  three  thousand  people  either  perish- 
ed in  the  flames,  or  were  drowned  by  over-load- 
ing the  boats  that  ventui^d  to  their  assistance.  The 
bridge  was  greatly  damaged,  and  a  great  part  or  the 
city  was  consumed. 

The  next  token  of  his  displeasure  was  his  com^^ 
mand  to  destroy  Baynard^s  castle,  at  the  south  end  of 
Thames-street;  and  the  stately  palace  of  Robert 
Fitzwater,  castellain  and  standard-bearer  of  the  city, 
who,  bavins^  taken  part  with  the  malecontent  barons, 
and  refused  to  give  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
king,  had  fled  to  France. 

His  mifiesty  then,  in  1S13,  summoned  a  convene 
tion  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  at  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  he  made,  or  rather  renewed^  before 
Nicholas,  the  pope's  legate,  his  infamous  si^jection 
of  his  crown,  which  he  had  formerly  made  to  the 
pope,  before  his  legate,  Pandulph ;  and  screed  to  pay 
an  extraordinary  sum  of  money  to  the  pqpe  fcMr 
taking  off  the  national  interdict;  towards  which, 
the  citizens  of  London  were  oUiged  to  pay  tW9 
thousand  marks :  but  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible those  murmurs  which  h^  had  but  loo  much 
jreason  to  apprehend,  he  granted  the  cititens  h}s 
Mb  and  last  charter,  a  copy  of  which  we  hare 
subjoined.  ^ 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,.  King  of  England, 
^*  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitain,  and  Earl  <rf  Anjou ; 
To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons, 
^^  Justices,  Sherifi^,  Ruleis,  and  to  ail  his  faithful 
Subjects,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our 
pres^fit  writing  confirmed,  to  our  barons  of  our 
city  of  London>  that  they  may  choose  to  themr 
voL.  I.  K  selves 
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selves  every  year  a  mayor,  who  to  us  may  be 

faithful,  discreet,  and  fit  for  government  of  the  city, 

so  as,  when  he  shall  be  chosen,  tb  be  presented 

^^  unto    us,   or  our  justice  (if   we    shall    not   be 

*'  present) ;    and   he  shall  swear  to  be  faithful  to 

"  us ;'  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  them,  at  the  end 

"  of  the  year,  to  amove  him,  and  substitute  another, 

**  if  they  will,  or  the  same  to  retain,  so  as  he  -be  pre- 

"  sehted  unto  us,  or  our  justice,  if  we  shall  not  be 

"  present.     We  have  granted    to    the   same    our 

b^rong,  and  by  this,  our  present  charter,  confirmed, 

thkt  they  well. and  in  peace,  freely,  quiedy,  and 

*^  wholly,  have  all  their  liberties,  \.hich  hitherto  they 

have  used,  as  well  in  the  city  of  London  as  with- 

olit,  as  well  by  water  as  by  land,  and  in  all  other 

places,  saving  to  us  our  chamberlainship :  Where- 

"  fore  we  will  and  streightly  conunand,  that  our 

"  albt'esaid  barons  of  our  aforesaid  city  of  London, 

*  may  choose  unto  themselves  a  mayor  of  them-. 

\'  sdves,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid ;  and  that 

they  may  have  all  the  aforesaid  liberties  well  and 

4n  peace,  wholly  and  fully,  with  all  things  to  the 

^'Sani:^  liberties  appertaining,  as  is  aforesaid. 

•;'^     :  >«  Witness,  the  Ijords,  P.  of  Winton,  William 

^^  ^f  Worcester,  William  of  Coventry,  Bishops; 

"  William' Brigword ;    Peter,  son  of  Herbert; 

?v  \  'S'  Godfrey  d^Lui^y ;    and  John,  ^on   of  Hugh* 

"  Given  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Har- 

"  rister,  our   Chancellor,   at  the  New  Temple, 

:     *'^*.  London,  the*  nineteenth  day  of  Mayi  in  the 

■'■^'  ^^  sixteenth  year  of  our  Reign/' 

.     .....  ^ 

.  However  inimical  the  other  parts  of  this  king's 
conduct  may  have  been  to  the:  liberties  of  the  sub- 
test; th^  charters  granted  by  him  to  London,  and 
T&^t^tSf  Other  town  of  consequence  in  his  dominions, 
iaid'tlie  foundation  of 'that  secure  intercourse,  with- 
-    /  -  out 
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out  which,  commerce  will  unavoidably  be  cmmped, 
if  it  is  Dot  wholly  annihilated.  Thus  we  find  that  as 
soon  as  this  charter  was  obtained,  many  fraternities  ' 
were  formed  in  London,  which  continued  and 
flourished  for  a  long  time  before  they  were  incorpo- 
rated by  charter.  •    » 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  baions  ' 
at  length  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  for,  having  as- 
semble in  great  numbers  at  St  Edmundsbury,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  they  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the 
altar  of  the  church,  that  they  would  repair  to  the 
king,  and  demand  a  re-establishment  of  King  £d- 
ward^s  laws,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional acts,  contained  in  the  ch^arter  of  Henry  I. 
and,  if  the  king  refused  to  comply  with^their  de- 
mand, to  compel  his  acquiescence  by  force  of  arms. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1214,  repaired  to  London,  and,  going  J 
to  the  new  temple  (where  now  stand  the  inns  of  ' 
court),  the  residence  of  the  king,  they  nwide  their  de-; 
mands;  alleging,  that  they  required  nothing  but 
what  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  grant  at  the  time  of 
his  absolution  at  Winchester. 

John  could  not  deny  that  he  had  made  such  a 
promise ;  but  in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  he  de- 
sired till  Easter  to  give  his  answer.  This  was  com- 
plied with;  but  instead  of  giving  an  answer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  barons,  he  then  treated  their  de- 
mand with  the  utmost  contempt.   . 

Hereupon  the  barons,  resolving  to  effect  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  favour  and 
justice  of  the  king,  set  on  foot  a  private  nogotiiitiou 
witii  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Londgn^  who 
soon  prevailed  on  their  fellow  citizens  to  join  in  op- 
posing a  prince  who  had  always  considered  his  own 
arbitrary  will  as  a  law,  and  had  oppuessed  his  subjects 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  born  by  a  free  and  spirited  peoole. 
3  The 
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The  army  of  the  barons  was  at  this  time  encamped 

"at  Bedford ;  where  private  messengers  arrived  from 

London,  with  advice  that  the  city  was  ready  to  admit 

them,  provided  they  made  their  approaches  with 

secrecy  and  resolution. 

On  receipt  of  this  agreeable  intelligence,  they 
proceeded  to  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  and  marching 
from  thence  in  the  night,  arrived  at  London  early  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
without  the  king's  receiving  the  least  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  notwithstanding  he  was  at  that  time 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  gates  being  opened  for  their  reception,  they 
entered  the  city  by  Aldgate,  and  being  joined  by 
their  friends,  took  possession  of  the  city,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  employed  at  theiir 
devotions. 

They  now  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the 
royalists  and  Jews,  the  latter  of  which  they  pulled 
down,  and  repaired  the  city  walls  ^  with  the  ruins 
thereof. 

Their  next  step  was  to  besiege  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  their  numbers  increased  every  day,  by 
the  junction  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  king 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
compromise  all  matters  in  dispute  between  him  and 
his  discontented  subjects. 

With  this  view  he  offered  to  refer  the  decision  of 
the  matter  to  four  noblemen  to  be  chosen  from  each 
party,  and  to  leave  the  arbitration  of  the  whole  to 
the  pope :  but  this  proposal  being  rejected,  he  sub- 
mitted at  discretion,  promised  to  ^rant  them  all 
their,  demands,  and  consented  to  send  commissioners 
to  a  conference  to  be  held  between  Staines  and 
Windsor. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  the 
barons  made  their  appearance,  and,  after  a  conference 

of 
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€>f  a  few  days,  the  deputies  adjusted  the  articles  of 
the  two  valuable  charters,  called  Magna  Charta,  and 
Charta  de  Foresta,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that  ^^  the  city  of  London  shall 
have  all  its  ancient  privileges  and  free  customs,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  water/^ 

Both  these  charters  were  solertinly  ratified  on  Run- 
nemead,  near  Staines ;  but  so  far  from  being  a  secu- 
rity to  the  people,  they  will  remain  an  everlasting  ex-^ 
ample  that  when  princes  are  not  sincere,  they  will 
not  be  bound  by  a  roll  of  parchment.  London,  and 
the  whole  nation  were  contented,  and  would  have 
been  obedient  to  the  king  under  these  charters :  but 
John  being  dissatisfied  ^th  what  he  had  done,  not 
onlv  applied  to  the  pope  for  an  absolution  from  his 
oath,  but  also  to  several  foreign  princes  for  aid,  pro- 
mising to  reward  his  supporters  with  the  estates  of 
the  rich  barons ;  by  this  means  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  Flanders,  Brabant, 
Normandy,  Ppictou,  andGascony. 

The  barons,  finding  themselves  unable  to  with- 
stand so  great  a  power,  retired  within  the  walls  of 
London,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  a 
thundering  bull  from  Rome,  whereby  they  were  all 
excommunicated,  and  their  lands  interdicted,  and 
this  punishment  was  also  extended  to  the  city  for 
having  joined  them:  but*  both  the  barons  and  the 
citizens  received  these  anathemas  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference,  contending  that,  as  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication had  been  obtained  upon  false  pre- 
tences,, it  was  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  pope  had  nothing  to  do  with  secular  matters ; 
to  which  they  added,  that  the  clergy,  who  understood 
griping  and  simony  much  better  than  the  grounds 
of  war,  would  needs  make  themselves  absolute  by 

*  Matt.  Par.  Hist.  Angl. 
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their  spiritual  authority,  and  doriodneer  over  the  \r0ri4 
with  their  excommunications. 

The  king  being  master  of  all  the  open  country, 
rav£^d  and  destroyed  the  lands  of  his  opponents, 
and  at  length  advanced  with  an  intention  of  storming 
the  city  of  London,  and  deliveringit  up  to  his  foreign 
adventurers,  to  be  sacked  and  pillaged* 

In  this  situation,  with  plunder,  destruction,  and 
slavery  at  their  gates,  they  consented  to  the  desperate 
and  dangerous  proposal  of  the  barons,  tp  offer  the 
crowp  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  King  of 
France,  if  he  would  bring  a  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
serve them  from  ruin,  and  swear  to  maintain^  them  in 
their  ancient  laws,  rights,  and  privileges :  this  propo- 
sal was  eagedy  accepted  by  Philip. 

In  the  interim,  John  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
city,  but,  on  the  approach  of  his  foices,  the  citizens, 
instead  of  being  intimidated,  opened  their  gates,  an4 
marched  out  to  give  them  battlei,  choosing  rather  to 
die  bravely  in  the  field,  than  to  perish  within  their 
walls*  This  resolution  was  followed  by  the  most  com- 
plete success :  the  advanced  party  of  the  royal  army 
were  entirely  routed,  with  a  considerable  loss  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  among  whom  was  their  general, 
Savarie  de  Malleon-  This  rough  reception  convinced 
the  king  of  the  impracticability  of  th^  attempt,  and 
he  preferred  withdrawing  his  army  to  risquing  a 
general  engagement  with  the  brave  and  resolute 
Londoners. 

About  this  time*  the  citizens  fitted  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  to  clear  the  coast  of  numerous  pirates,  who  in-t 
fested  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  so  that  the 
trade  of  the  city  was  almost  intirely  losf ;  and,  having 
engaged  and  defeated  these  combined  robbers,  took  , 
and  destroyed  sixty-five  of  their  ships :  hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  formidable  state  of  the  city  at  that 

*  Stow,  An.  EngU 
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time,  when  it  was  not  only  capable  of  defending  it* 
self  against  the  kin^,  though  then  in  possession  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  likewise  at  the  same 
time  to  send  out  so  potent  a  navy,  as  was  able  to  de- 
stroy such  a  mighty  band  of  confederated  and  despe- 
rate pirates.  . 

Louis,  on  hearing  of  the  bravery  of  the  Londoners, 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  exhorting 
them  to  persevere,  and  promising  them  speedy  and 
powerful  assistance.  Soon  after  this,  he  arrived  at 
Sandwich,  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  London  with  his  army,  and 
on  his  march  attacked  and  reduced  the  castle  of  Ro- 
chester. On  his  arrival,  the  citizens  gave  him  a  most 
magnificent  and  pompous  welcome,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  received  the  homage^f  them  and  the  barons, 
to  whom  he  swore  to  restore  good  laws,  and  their 
lost  estates. 

The  Londoners  never  depaited  from  this  engage- 
ment; but,  upon  the  demise  of  King  John,  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  took  the  part  of  Henry  his 
son,  and  had  him  crowned,  prevailed  with  forty  of 
the  barons  to  desert  their  protector  Louis,  and  to 
submit  to  the  young  king.  This  defection,  with  the 
decrease  of  the  French  army,  in  a  long  course  of  hard 
service,  obliged  Louis  to  agree  to  a  truce.  In  which 
time  he  went  to  France,  and  returned  with  fresh 
supplies  to  London. 

The  king's  troops  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Mount  Sorel,  in  Leices- 
tershire. For  the  relief  of  which  he  detached  20,000 
regular  troops,  and  600  knights,  who  obliged  the 
Earl  of  Chester  to  raise  the  siege.  They  then  march^ 
ed  to  Lincoln ;  where  they  were  defeated  by  the 
king's  forces.  Which,  with  the  loss  of  a  powerful 
supply  cut  off  at  sea  by  a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports, 
obliged  Louis  to  shut  himself  up  in  London.     And 

though 
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though  he  was  there  blocked  up  both  by  laud  and 
water,  he  would  not  treat  of  peace  without  such  con- 
ditions as  were  consistent  with  his  honour,  and  the 
safety  of  those,  who  invited  him  over ;  and  in  parti* 
'  cular,  he  took  care  that  the  ancient  ri^iB  and  privi- 
leges of  the  city  should  be  confirmed.  The  Lon- 
doners, on  their  part,  gratefully  acknowle(%ed  this 
;enerosity,  by  lending  him  5000  marks,  to  dschaige 
lis  debts,  before  he  departed  for  France, 
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CHAP.   VII. 

The  City  out  of  favour  at  Court  during  the  Kim^s  Mino- 
rity. — Taxed  for  the  Privilege  of  selling  CToth  called 
Bureh. — 'Suburbs  increased  by  buildings  in  the  Forest 
of  Middlesex. — Newgate  repaired  by  the  King. -^Foreign 
Merchants  expelled  the  City  .-^Wrestling  Match,  and 
Tumult  in  Conseqtience, — Magna  Charta  c&nfirmed.-'^ 
Henry  extorts  5000  Marks  from  the  Citizens. — His  Five 
Charters. — The  City  Tallaged.- — Duration  of  the  Sheriff"  s 
Office  regidated. — More  Extortions, — Disgrace  of  Hu- 

'    ^fert  de  Bttrg. — Origin  of  the  Custom  of  tendering  Six 

•    Horse  Shoes  when  the  Sherds  are  sworn  in, — A  Sheriff 

fined.'-^Ryoicings  at  the  King's  Marriage. — The  City 

first  supplied  with  Water  by.  Pipes. — Charter  to  the 

Steel-yard  Merchants. ^^The  King's  Mandamus  to  choose 

a  Sheriff.-^The  Mayor  degraded. — Repairs  and  addi^ 

-tional  Fortifications  at  the  lower. — The  Jews  obliged  to 

'  pay  20,000  Marks.' — Aldermen  first  chosen.— A  large 
Jjoan  exacfted.-^Purther  Extortions.-'^New  Ordinance 

'  respecting  Building. — -Grant  towards  rebuilding  IVest^ 
minster  Abbey. — The  King  applies  to  the  City  for  a 
Keeper  of  the  Mint.^-^Queenhithe  purchased. — The  City 
Seal  used  by  Parliament. — Tothill  Fair. — AnJilderman 
degraded. — Refusal  of  the  Citizens  to  engage  in  the  Cru- 
sades  pimishea  hy  the  King. — Quarrel  with  the  King's 
Servants. — A  Custos  set  over  the  City. — New  Charter., 

WheK  Henry  IIL  succeeded  his  father,  He  was 
not  more  than  niiie  years  of  age,  so  that  the  early 
transactions'  of  this  reign  can  only  be  considered  as 
the  consequences  of  the  disposition  of  his  tutors, 
^ho  having  continued  4k)  adhere  to  John  during  all 
■his  reverses  of  fortune,  felt  little  inclination  to  show 
•any  favour  to  those  who  had  deserted  him.  Hence, 
'notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  London  received  their 
new  king  with  every  public  demonstration  of  joy, 
they  were  not  exempt  from  the  jealgiisy  and  dishke 
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conceived  by  the  court  against  all  the  opponents  of 
John. 

We  learn  from  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  in  1218,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  pay 
a  tax  of  forty  marks,  for  the  privilege  of  selHng 
a  certain  sort  of  cloth  called  burels,  which  was 
not  two  yarids  within  the  lists,  the  breadth  required 
by  law. 

In  the  same  year,  the  forest  of  Middlesex  being 
disforested,  the  citizens  took  that  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing lands,  and  buil4ing  thereon,  whereby  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  were  considerably  enlarged. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs 
of  London  to  repair  the  jH'ison  of  Newgate,  and  di- 
rected that  the  money  disbursed  for  this  purpose 
should  be  allowed  in  their  accounts :  firom  which  it 
•hould  appear  that  Newgate  was  not,  at  that  time,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  city. 

The  displeasure  of  the  court  was  again  shown  in 
1230,  when  a  proclamation  was  issued  commanding 
all  foreign  merchants  to  depart  the  city  by  Michael- 
mas day,  which  drew  thirty  marks  from  the  Anseatic 
company  of  the  Steel-yard  to  have  seisin  of  their  guild, 
or  hall,  in  Thames-street 

But  the  year  1222  furnished  the  king's  adviser* 
with  the  most  plausible  pretext  for  exercising  their 
hostility  to  the  city.  A  wrestling  match  being  held 
«t  Matilda's  hospital  (now  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields), 
and  the  citizens  greatly  excelling  the  people  of  West- 
minster both  in  strength  and  activity,  the  Abbot  oi* 
Westminster's  steward,  mortified  at  the  supericMrity 
of  the  Londoners,  <rfFered  a  ram  as  a  prize  to  be 
wrestled  for  on  the  first  day  of  August ;  and  the  un- 
suspecting citizens  accepting  the  invitation,  were  set 
upon  by  ^  body  of  desperate,  airmed  ruflBans,  who 
woimded  many  ot  them,  and  drove  the  rest  froni  the 
field  in  the  utmost  confusion*- 

The 
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The  Londoners,  in  revenge  for  the  affront  thsit 
had  been  offered  them,  resolved  to  punish  the  authors 
of  it,  and  a  prod^ious  number  of  them  being  assem- 
bled, and  headed  by  one  Constantine  Fitz-Amulph, 
a  citizen  of  great  property,  they  proceeded  to  West- 
minster, crying,  ".  Mount  Joye^  Mount  Joye^  God 
help  us  and  our  LovdLouisy^^  and  returned  to  London 
in  triumph,,  after  having  pulled  down  several  houses 
which  were  the  property  of  the  abbot  and  \m  perfi- 
ilious  steward. 

The  citizens  hearing  that  a  complaint  was  made 
to  Philip  Dawbney,  one  of  the  king^s  council,  of  the 
dam^e  done  to  the  abbot's  property,  beset  his  house, 
beat  his  servants,  and  took  away  twelve  of  his  horses ; 
and  the  abbot,  endeavouring  to  make  liis  escape  by 
means  of  a  back-door,  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
mob,  and  pelted  to  the  river  side,  where  he  took 
water,  and  escaped  their  fury. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction,  the  mayor,  and  prin- 
cipal citizens  were  sumixioned  to  attend  Hubert  de 
Burg,  the  chief  justiciary,  at  the  tower  of  London; 
where  it  being  demanded  who  was  the  ringleadei^  of 
the  rioters,  Fitz-Amulph  said  he  was  happy  that  he 
could  say  it  was  himself:  upon  this  bold  confession^ 
the  justiciary  dismissed  all  the  company  e&cept  Fitz^ 
Amulph,  his  nephew,  and  one  Geoffery^  and  though 
he  offered  fifteen  thousand  marks  for  his  pardon,  they 
were  all  three  hanged  the  next  morning. 

Many  others  of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  appre- 
hended by  the  justiciary,  who,  without  the  least  form 
of  trial,  ordered  their  hapds  and  feet  to  be  cut  off» 
and  their  bodies  burnt:  and  not  contented  with  the 
grievous  cruelties  he  had  inflicted,  he  degraded  the 
^inayor  and  aldermen,  and,  having  placed  a  custos 
over  the  city,  obliged  thirty  persons  of  great  i»operty 
to  become  sureties  for  the  mod  behaviouf  of  the 
citizens :  the  king  also  obligeo  the  dtizens  to  pay  him 

many 
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many  thousand  marks  heS&se  he  wo»ld  be  teconciled 
to  them. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  against  Ijondoii  being 
canvassed  by  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  nation,  in 
the  parliament  which  assembled  in  11334,  t^^  began 
|o  be  apprehensive  that  they  were  to  experience  the 
same  want  of  faith  in  this  as  in  the  former  reign ; 
wherefore,  they  addressed  his  majesty,  that  he  woidd 
be  pleased  to  confirm  the  charter  of  liberties  which 
he  had  sworn  to  observe :  and,  the  court  not  being 
m  a  condition  to  quarrel  with  the  whole  nation,  he 
at  length  consented,  for  in  the  year  1335,  we  find 
that  King  Henry  III.  confirmed  magka  charta  in 
full  pariiament,  at  Westminster,  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity :  in  the  ninth  sHrticle  of  which,  ali 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges^  of  the  city  of  hon^ 
don  are  ratified.  But  this  clause  *  cost  the  citizens 
a  fifteenth  of  all  their  perscmal  estates* 

In  the  same  year  Henry  exempted  the  citizens 
fiom  all  prosecutions  on  account  of  listed-cloths  or 
burels;  and  also  granted  the  commonalty  of  the  city 
n  right  to  have  a  common  seal. 
-  King  Henxy  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  began  to  show  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  and  to  act  the  tyrant  with  a  high  hand.' 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  the  citizens  of  London, 
from  whom  he  extorted  5000  marks,  declaring  that 
as  they  had  given  that  sum  to  his  enemy  Louis,  they 
ishould  also  give  a  like  sum  to  him,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  do.  And  under  pretence  Of  Ittiving 
given  them  five  charters,  he  obliged  than  to  pay 
another  fifteenth  of  their  personal  estates. 

The  first  of  these  charters,  dated  1 8  Feb.  nnqo 
reg.  XI.  is  a  recital  and  Confirmation  of  King  John  s 
charter,  granting  the  sheriffwick  of  London  and 
Middlei^x  to  the  citizens  of  L(H)don  (see  p.  83.) 

^  Mailkad-s  Hist,  of  Jsoo4on»  Vol.  I.  p.  ?§• 
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The  second,  which  beam  the  same  date»  is  a  recital 
nnd  confinnation  of  that  charter  of  King  John  which 
allows  tjie  citkBens^  to  choose  dieir  own  mayor 
(seep,  69).  The  third,  wfaiish  also be^rs  the  same 
da^e,  id;  a  recital  and  confirmatioii  of  King  John^S 
eharter  rektiye  to  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers 
Thaaies  and  Medway  (see  p.  81).  The  fourth, 
dated  Id  IVWeh,  anno  reg.  XI.  tecites  and  confirm^ 
the  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  II.  concerning  the  ac- 
quittal of  murder,  pleadings*,  toll,  recovery  of  debts,' 
right  of  hnnti'Qg,  and  releasement  from  bridtoil,  child- 
wite,  jeresgive,  and  scotale  (see  p,  68),  But  the 
fifth  was  a  grant,  to  the  citizens  of  Loiidon,  and 
others,  who  had  lately  purchased  lands  in  the  dis- 
forested warren  of  Stains,  in  Middlesex,  in  these 
words:—  - 


u 


"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  ye, 
that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this  present  charter 
"  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  unto,  &c.  free^ 
*'  holders,  and  to  all  the  county  of  Middlesex,  tiiat 
*'  all  die  warren  of  Stains,  with  the  appurtenance^ 
w  i>e  nnwarrencd  and  disforested  for  ever ;  so  -  that 
♦*  all  the  aforesaid,  and  their  heirs  and  successors^ 
*^  may  have  ilL  Hberties  and  benefit  of  wsUren  and 
"  fcNrest,  in  the  aforesaid  warren ;  wherein  they  may 
♦*  till  or  plough  all  their  lands,  and  cut  all  thdt 
<*  Woods,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  will^  with- 
•*  out  the  view  or  contradiction  of  our  warrencrs  or 
*'  forestsers,  and  all  their  ministers :  and  within  the 
**  which,  no  warrener  or  forester,  or  justice  of  our 
^  forest,  shall  or  may  any  thing  mecMle  with  theff 
**  kinds  Of  woods  ;  neither  with  their  herbage,  hunt^ 
'*  ing,  or  com ;  neither  by  any  sununons  or  distress, 
^  flhaU  caoise  them,  their  hdrs  or  succei^ors,  to  come 
"  before  our  justices  of  the  forest  or  warreners,  by 
-^  occasion  of  the  lands  and  tenement»  situate  in  those 
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parts  where  the  said  warreners  were  wont  to  be ; 
but  that  they,  atid  their  heirs  and  succeasorSf  and 
their  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  these  parts, 
"  be  quit  and  free  from  all  exactions,  occasions,  de- 
mands, and  attachments,  and  of  all  things  which 
belong  to  warrens  or  forests.  Wherefore  we  will 
^*  and  steadfastly  command,  that  all  the  aforesaid, 
holding  lands  and  tenements  within  the  said  parts, 
and  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever,  iiave  the 
"  aforesaid  hbefties  and  freedoms;  and  that  their 
^^  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  be  unwarrened  and 
"  disforested,  for  ever,  and  quit  from  all  things,  which 
"  either  to  warren  or  forest,  warreners  or  foresters, 
"  pertain.    Witness,  &c.  18  Aug.  anno  reg.  XL" 

4 

At  tbe  same  time,  Stowe  affirms,  that  the  king 
granted,  that  each  sheriff  should  have  two  clerks  and 
two  Serjeants ;  but  upon  what  authority,  or  for  what 
reason,  does  not  appear ;  for  certainly,  as  the  right  of 
chusing  sheriffs  was  now  and  had  been  long  a  char- 
tered privilege  of  the  city,  the  king  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  the  sherifTs  office ; 
and  the  sheriffs  had  the  sole  right  to  appoint  such 
officers  or  ministers,  as  they  thought  necessary  and 
expedient  to  execute  that  trust,  with  which  they 
were  charged  by  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for  which 
they  were  accountable. 

The  great  sums  paid  by  the  city  for  these  pre- 
tended fevours,  which  were  their  chartered  and^ 
covenanted  rights,  did  not  satisfy  him :  For,  in  the 
year  1329,  he  demanded  a  veiy  large  sum  of  them,  as 
a  ransom  to  redeem  the  kingV  fevour,  which  was 
called  a  tallage ;  it  was  levied  pardy  by  a  poll-tax, 
and  partly  by  a  discretionary  rate  upon  every  ward, 
and  was  collected  by  the  aldermen.  None  of  the 
historians  of  the  time  state  the  amount  of  the  sum ; 
but,  from  the  rates  upon  some  individuals,  and  the 

populousnes^i 
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populousness  of  the  city,  it  must  have  been  immense. 
IVlany  of  the  principal  citizais  were  assessed  at  ten 
and  twelve  marks  each,  others  at  forty;  and  one 
William  Fitz-Ad^ms  at  a  hundred  shillings. 

A  tall^e,  which  in  this  instance,  was  arbitrarily 
demanded,  was  an  aid  required  by  the  king  or  lord 
of  the  demesne,  on  extraordinary  and  known  oc* 
casions.  This,  and  the  fed-farm  rent,  were  the  con- 
siderations for  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling  toll 
free,  or  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary  tolls  and  customs, 
which  had  formerly  been  payable  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  to  the  lords  and  ecclesiastical  communities,  for 
goods  boi^ht  and  sold  in  markets  and  fairs..  The 
free  burgfesses,  ipr  inhabitants  of  free  towns,  who 
alone  were  liable  to  it,  were  also  thereby  exempted 
fix>m  the  old  customs  of  pontage,  passage,  paiage, 
lastage^  stallage,  and  carriage,  all  of  which  were  un- 
settled, and  varied  at  the  will  of  the  receiver. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding sheriffe  had  taken  brib^es  from  victuallers,  to 
wink  at  the  mal-practices,  and  had  also  extorted 
money  on  various  pretences  from  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  in  the  year  1230,  that  in  future,  the  sheriffs 
should,  not  continue  longer  than  one  year  in  office. 

In  1 232,  ft  considerable  part  of  the  city  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  still 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  calamity, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  extorted 
from  them,  for  the  king's  use,  though  upon  what  pre- 
tence does  not  appear. 

About  this  time  their  virulent  enemy,  Hubert  de 
Burg,  incurred  the  king's  displeiasure,  and,  on  being 
called  to  account  for  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  the  pubKc  service,  fled  to  Merton  jPriory  for 
sanctuary.  This  so  exasperated  Henry, .  that .  ht 
issued  a  proclamation,,  that  ^  such  persghs  as  had 

3  any 
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any  complaiat  to  make  against  the  justidaiy,  should 
immediately  lay  ^  statement  of  their  grievances  be- 
fore him.  Upon  which,  the  citieais  accused  him  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Constantine  Fitz-Arnulph  and  his  com- 
panions, and  also  with  many  acts  of  extortion  and 
injustice.  A  precept  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
mayor,  to  repair  to  Merton,  and  seize  and  bring 
Hubert  to  London.  But,  while  they  were  making 
preparations  to  carry  the  king's  order  into  execution, 
Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  applied  to  Henry  in  behalf 
^f  the  justiciary,  and  obtain  a  recall  of  his  raajesty'iB 
former  orders,  to  die  great  disappointment  of  the 
citizens. 

The  year  1235  is  memorable  for  the  origin  of  the 
.payment  or  tender  of  six  horse-shoes,  with  the  naite 
4iiereunto  belonging,  by  the  sheriffs  of  London  anA 
Middlesex,  at  the  time  of  their  being  sworn  into  their 
office  before  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
custom  arose  from  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  Strand,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
to  which  they  had  a  right  by  a  grant  from  Walter  de 
Bruin,  a  farrier,  who,  in  this  year,  purchased  the  same 
of  the  crown  for  erecting  a  forge,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing the  said  number  of  shoes  and  nails  annually  into 
4he  Exchequer.  This  piece  of  ground  is  not  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  city. 

From  Jlyma-'s  Foedera,*  it  appears,  that  Henry 
!was  engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  ot 
■eight  hundred  livres  tournois,  annually  for  five  years 
from  this  date,  to  the  master  and  brothers  of  the 
Temple  in  London,  to  be  remitted  to  the  templars,  in 
Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  Count  de  Marche,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  king^  keepingthe  island  of  Oleron. 
This  is  the  fiist  ^^uthentic  account  of  the  prc^rtion 
4i^t^?eetx  the  pound  sterling  and  the  livre  tournois. 

i  •  Vol.  I.  p.  8«. 

According 
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According  to  Blount's  Fragmenta  Antiquitafcis,  the 
itinerant  judges  used  at  this  period  to  sit  at  the 
Stone  Cross,  near  the  Maypole,  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, where,  says  our  author,  a  bargain  was  settled 
between  the  king  and  one  Laurence  de  Broke,  for 
his  hamlet  of  Renham  in  Middlesex. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  we  learn, 
that  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  was  this  year  fined 
twenty  pounds,  for  not  coming  to  the  Exchequer 
with  his  co-sheriff,  to  render  his  account. 

King  Henry,  with  his  Queen  Eleanor,  after  the 
solemnization  of  their  marriage,  at  Canterbury,  made 
their  solemn  entmnce  into  London,  in  1236,  and 
were  met  on  their  way  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  on 
horseback,  robed  in  silk  richly  embroidered,  each 
carrying  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in  his  hand,  in  token  of 
the  office  of  chief  butler.  The  streets,  through  which 
they  passed,  were  adorned  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  with  rich  silks,  pageants,  and  a  variety  of 
pompous  shews  ;  and,  at  night,  the  city  was  illumi-r 
nated  in  a  very  grand  manner.  But  neither  these 
rejoicings,  nor  others  at  the  birth'of  a  prince,  in  1239, 
which  were  no  less  extraordinary,  tor  music  and 
dancings  filled  the  streets  by  day,  and  their  illumi- 
nations were  very  brilliant  by  night,  could  engage 
the  king's  affections* 

'  About  this  period,  a  great  want  of  water  prevailing 
in  London,  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the  en- 
croachment of  buildings  on  the  fresh  water  canals 
about  the  city,  man j^  of  the  more  substantial  citizens 
contributed  in  a  liberal  manner  to  a  scheme  for  bring- 
ing water  from  six  fountains  in  the  town  of  Tyburn; 
which  wa*  accordingly  carried  into  execution,  and  is 
the  first  instance  on  record  of  water  bqjng  conveyed 
to  the  city  by  means  pf  pipes. 

vol..  I.  *  F  Several 
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Several  foreign  merchants*  who  were  involved  in 
the  general  pr^ibition  against  landing  their  goods  in 
London,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  dispose 
of  their  merche^^di^o  on  ship-board,  purchased  this 
year,  of  the  naayor  and  citizens  of  London,  the  privi-^ 
lege  of  landing  and  housing  their  wood,  at  the  rent 
of  fifty  mjarks  per  ann.  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  \yhich  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  above  use- 
ful project 

In  several  parts  of  the  city,  conduits  were  erected 
for  the  reception  of  this  water,  the  first  of  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1285,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapr 
side,  then  called  West  Cheap ;  and  these  conduits 
were  found  so  xx>nvenient,  that  they  soon  increased 
to  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  supplied  by  water* 
pipes  £rom  different  welte  or  fountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  and  fix>m  the  river  Thames. 

But  these  conduits  having  been  long  since  render- 
ed useless  by  the  preient  method  of  conveying  water 
from  the  Thames  and  New-river,  they  haye '  beea 
totally  removed  for  some  years  past ;  by  which  the 
passage  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  isi 
much  less  obstructed  than  it  was  in  former  times. 

Stow  informs  us,  that  when  these  conduits  were 
in  use,  it  was  customary  for  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, and  principal  citifsens,  to  repair  on  horseback^ 
annually  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  to  visit  the 
heads  from  whence  the  conduils.  were  supplied,  and 
to  hunt  a  hare  in  the  morning,  iad  a  fox  aner  dinner^ 
m'the  fields  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Tyburn. 

Maitland  says,f  "  Before  this  time,  the  city  and 
places  adjacent  were  supplied  with  water  l^  the 
river  of  wells  (so  called  from  its  having  many  wella 
uniting  to  supply  its  stream  or  current) ,  in  the  west 

•  Rymer^s  Fcedeta,  Vol.  XI.  p.  2g. 
t  Hist,  of  LoddoOy  vol.  L  p.  83^ 

part; 
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pm ;  ^bose  first  decfty  was  owing  to  certain  mills 
ferectsed  thereoii  by  th^  kinehts  of  St.  John,  which 
obstructed  its  htivigatioH)  anti,  by  degrees  gave  it  the 
name  of  TurititaiU-brook,  which  i$(  stiii  {>rieset*ved  in  a 
street  of  that  name,  csdled  Turnmill-&treet,  throu^ 
part  oi  which  this  ^vater  took  its  course,  tbwttrds  the 
bottom  of  Holborti-hill,  and  thence  ihto  the  Thames, 
between  the  Fleet  and  St.  Bride^s,  that  now  is :  it  be- 
ing entirely  chbaked  lip  above  by  various  encroach- 
ments, as  low  down  as  Holborri-bridge ;  in  process 
of  time,  TurnmiU-fbroOk  was  lost  in  the  name  of 
Fieet-ditch,  or  Fleet-dyke.  The  other  waters  were 
Olbom,  or  Holbourn,  a  rivulet ;  which,  springihg  up 
near  Middle-row,  made  its  way  in  a  clear  curtent, 
and  fell  into  the  river  5f  Vl^ells  at  Hotoorn-bridge. 
This  rivulet  underwent  the  same  fate^  wnbse  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cbmmon-sewer  under  the 
street  that  bears  its  name.  Wallbrook,  which  en- 
tered the  city  through  the  wall,  between  Bishopsgate 
and  Moorgate,  near  the  east  end  of  Bfethleheiti  Hos- 
pital, and,  after  many  turnings  aild  windings,  emptied 
itself  fnto  the  Thames  at  Dowgate.  The  loss  of  this 
river  was  owihg  to  the  many  bridges  built  over  it ; 
which  at  last  increased  to  such  a  number,  covered 
wth  houses,  that  whole  streets  rose  upon  its  Surface, 
arid  the  channel  of  the  river  was  reduced  to  a.coiii- 
mon-sewer.  Langbourn,  which  took  its  rise  in  Or 
near  the  east  end  of  Fenchurch^-street,  and  ran  with 
a  swift  current,  due  west,  to  SherborneJane,  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth ;  then  dividing  its 
stream  into  several  rills,  ran  directly  ^outh,  and  was 
lost  Ititd  the  Wallbfook,  on  Dowgate-hill.  The  stop- 
page of  this  bourne  was  owing  to  the  like  circntrt- 
fttances  as  the  former. 

"  Besides  these  running  waters,  we  read  of  sev^M 
springii,  which  supplied  the  city  and  fnibUrW  with 
clear,  sweet,  and  wh6les6i&e  iNAir;  H^  H^ywell, 

which 
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which  was  a  fine  spring,  and  even  femed  for  its  mim- 
culous  virtue  in  the  times  of  popery^  but  now  choaked 

.  up  with  soil,  and  a  hill  of  rubbish,  commonly  called 
Holywell-mount,  i^ear  Shoredith,  and  liot  behind  St. 
Clement's,  as  Seymour  has  .erroneously  asserted ; 

.  and,  I  apprehend,  confounded  with  that  well^  com- 
monly called  Clement's  Well,  whos^  remains  are  still 
preserved  in  Clement's  Inn.    The  other  wells  were 

.  Clerks,  or  Clerkenwell,  which  sprmjg  not  far  from  the 
west  end  of  Clerkenwell  Church :  and  near  to  it  was 

•  Skinner's  Well,  fqimous  in  history  for  the  plays  and 
interludes  acted  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year: 
and  more  eastwsffd,  towards  the  Charter-house,  were 
Foffg's  Well,  Tod's  Well,  Loder's  Well,  and  Ilad- 
well;  which,  and  another  in  Smithfield,  called  the 
Horsepool,  or  Horsepond,  ^11  united  by  their  streams, 
and  formed  the  river  of  Wells,  above  mentioned. 
Without  Cripplegate  there  was  a  large  pool,  supplied 
by  a  neighbouring  well,  and  was  sometimes  so  deep, 
as  to  drown  those  who  slipped  into  it;  but  that  k 
diverted  into  the  common-s6wer ;  and  the  well  is 
still  preserved,  and  in  great  reputation,  by  the  name 
of  Crowder's  Well,  adjoining  to  St,  Giles's  Church- 
yard, on  the  north-west  side.  At  th^  south  entrance 
into  the  small  village  of  Hoxton  was  another  cele- 
brated spring,  called  Dame-Annis-the-Clear  ;^  This 
is  now  inclosed,  and  made  to  supply  a  cold  bath 
for  private  property.  And  less  than  half  a  mile  more 
to  the  east,  was  a  very  free,  sweet,  and  clear  spring 
(inclosed  by  a  conduit,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 

^present  improvement,  as  was  discovered  on  digging 

.  it  up),  which  served  to  sjmpply  the  neighbourhood  of 

.  Lothbury,  where  its  pipes  terminated  close  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  church.  This  spring 
overflowed,  and  formed  a  piece  of  water,  named 
Perilous  Pool,  for  the  many  accidents  which  happen- 
ed in  '}C\  :It  is  nowcalled  Peerless  PooL     

\  In 
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In  the  same  year  Henry  gi:anted  a  charter  to  the 
merchants  of  Cologne,  who  at  this  time  appear  to 
have  had  the  principal  management  of  the  Anseatic 
.  Society  of  London,  by  which  they  were  exempted 
jfrom  the  payment  of  two  shilUngs  annually  out  of 
their  Guild-hall,  called  in  Latin  Gildhalda  Teutoni- 
corum,  and  from  all  other  customs ;  as  also  that  they 
might  safely  resort  to  fairs,  and  buy  and  sell  every 
where  freely. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  this  reign  ♦,  Henry 
.*de  Cocham  and  Jordan  de  Coventria,  sheriffs  of 
London,  remained  indebted  to  the  king,  for  the 
balance  of  the  city  farms,  in  the  sum  of  seventy-one 
pounds  two  shillingaand  five-pence ;  for  the  payment 
of  which,  time  was  given  to  them  at  the  intercession 
of  Richard  Raynor,  the  mayor,  who  became  their 
security. 

The  king's  dislike  to  the  city  appeared  now  more 
and  more:  for  he  granted  a  mandamus  to  choose 
Symond  Fitz-Mary  a  sheriff;  and  not  only  degraded 
William  Joyner,  the  new  mayor,  for  not  obeying 
that  mandamus,  but  commanded  the  citizens  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election  of  a  chief  n^agistrate.  They 
obeyed,  and  chose  Gerard  Batt ;  in  whose  mayoralty 
Henry  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  the  city,  in  order 
to  get  them  to  swear  fealty  to  his  new  born  son^  Ed- 
ward, in  the  year  1 240.  And  at  the  same  time  his 
majesty  expended  12,000  marks  in  additional  fortifi- 
cations to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  vi-as  done  to 
over-awe  the  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  readily 
submit  to  his  exactions ;  and  consisted  of  a  stone 
gate,  bulwark,  &c.  at  the  west  entrance  or  side.  He 
also  began  a  ditch  round  the  bulwark,  called  the 
ljon*s  Tower,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I. 

*  Madox's  Firma  Burgi,  A.  D.  1238. 

In 
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Iii  the  y6«  1241^  th*  JfeWs  dfthe  cfty  of  NdfWioh 
having  pr^Uthed  to  circiiliMiiSig  a  Cmistiaii  child, 
were  punished  in  an  feiemplary  manner ;  and  though 
thfe  Jfe\^  of  Lohdott  Wfere  supposed  to  havfe  haci  no 
concern  in,  Of  knowledge  of  thi^  transaction,  y^t  the 
king  made  this  circumstance  a  pretence  for  extorting 
twenty  thousalid  marks  from  that  people^  which  they 
paid,  to  avoid  perpetual  ihiprisonment,  which  was 
threatened  in  case  of  their  refusal. 

la  the  same  yeai*  the  ttew  buildings  in  the  tower 
fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  and  were  totally*  destroy- 
ed, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  citizeiis,  Who  be- 
lieved them  to  be  so  many  prisons  erected  for  such 
of  them  as  should  dare  to  oppose  the  king^s  itbitrary 
will. 

Sir  R.  Baker,  in  hiB  Chronicle,  says,  that  alder- 
irien  were  first  chosen  within  the  city  of  LoiidOn,  iA 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  reign,  to  rule  the  ci^ 
and  its  wards,  and  that  they  wferfe  changed  yearly, 
as  the  sherifl^  are. 

He  also  says,  that  it  was  in  this  reign,  but  he  does 
iiot  mention  the  year,  that  the  Friers  Minors  fin* 
arrived  in  England^  four  of  \thoni  settled  in  London; 
who  increasing  in  number  had  a  placfe  assigned  them 
in  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  which  John  Iwyh,  mercer 
of  Londoti,  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  became 
himself  a  lay-brother. 

The  river  Thames  having  overflowed  and  brokeil 
down  it&  banks  at  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1242,  a 
great  inundation  followed,  which  laid  the  country 
totally  under  water  for  the  space  of  six  tiiiles,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  sustained  prodigious  datiiage. 

The  king  oh  payihg  a  visit  to  his  foreign  dominions, 
in  the  year  1943,  demanded  a  very  lai^e  loan  of  thfe 
cky,  which  was  exacted  upon  the  citizens  at  the 
discretion  of  his  dBcer$«    Yet,  a^  if  they  grew  more 

afiectionate 
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»9ectk>uate  by  oppr^ion,  the  L6n€loQers  at  bi^  re^ 
turn  received  him  in  a  most  pompous^  manner,  and 
pr^^jQt^.  him  with  gifts  of  great  value. 

SQQ^  after  which  Beatria,  Countess  of  Prav^nce, 
mother  to  the  Queen  of  Englaad,  paid  a  visit  to  thi» 
kingdom,  and  was  received  by  the  Londoners  with 
^  spleador  and  magnificence,  which  are  gr^t  testi-» 
monies  of  their  loyalty  to  a  prince,  who  by  his  fre- 
quent exactions  and  arbitrary  sway,  does  not  seem  ta 
have  merited  so  groat  a  compliment.  She  was  sU:-^ 
tended  by  her  daughter  Cincia,  bride  to  Richard, 
the  king's  brother,  whose  nuptials  were  solenuiized 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  feasting;  for,  according 
to  Matthew  Paris,  there  were  thirty  thousand  dishes 
at  the  wedding  dinner. 

In  the  year  1244,  King  Henry  extorted  fifteen 
hundred  marks  fit^m  the  .citizens  of  London,  under 
the  pretence  of  punishing  them  for  permitting  one 
Walter  Bucke^el  (who  had  been  banished  twenty 
years  before),  to  reside  in  the  city ;  tJipugh  this  very 
king  had  himself  paxdoned  BucJ^erel,  by  his  letters 
patent,  before  he  presumed  to  return  to  his  native 
S^ountry. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Excheqjuer,  ti  ap^ 
pears,  that  the  Sheiiiff  of  Kent  was,  in^  this  yesff, 
commancbd  to  s^nd  the  king  one  hundred  ship-lpada 
cf  ^y  stone,  for  the  works  erecting  at  Westminster. 
This  was  probably  the  new  Abbey  Church  there,. 
though  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  two  western 
towers. 

In  the  year  following  the  king  extorted  a  thousand 
macks  m>xe  fix)m  the  citizens ;  and  not  long  after-* 
wards  he  seized  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and 
degraded  the  naagistrates,  for  a  &lse  judgment  given 
against  Maigsitet  Veil,  a  poor  widow ;  on  which  oo* 
casion  William  I^ vefel^  and  Edward  of  Westmin- 
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ster,  Were,  by  the  king,  appointed  Custodes  of  the 
city  of  London. 

The  houses  of  the  city  of  London  were,  at  this 
time,  mostly  covered  or  thatched  with  straw :  for  it 
appears,  by  StX)w  and  other  historians,  that  an  ordi- 
nance which  had  been  issued  some  years  before,  was, 
in  1246,  renewed,  viz.  that  all  the  houses  therein 
should  be  covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  instead  of 
straw;  more  especially  such  as  stood  contiguous  in 
the  best  streets,  wliich  were  then  but  few,  con^pared 
to  our  days.  For  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city 
was,  it  seems,  a  void  place  called  Crownfields,  from 
the  Crown  Inn  there  ;  the  bulk  of  the  city  being 
then  more  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  same  year,  says  Madox*  "  King  Henry  IIL. 
of  England  grants  or  dedicates  to  God  and  St.  Ed- 
ward, and  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  for  the  re- 
edifying  of  that  fdb^c,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  which  was  due  to  him  by  Lico- 
ricia,  the  widow  of  David,  a  Jew  of  Oxford. 

About  the  same  period,  the  king  commanded  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  upon  the  oaths  of  twelve  worthy 
citizens,  to  choose  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  city, 
for  the  king's  custos  cunei,  or  keeper  of  the  mint,  in 
the  stead  of  Walter  le  Fleming,  deceased^  Where- 
upon they  cho^  John  Hasdell,  who,  being  presented 
at  the  Exchequer  by  the  sheriffs,  was  sworn  and  ad- 
mitted. 

This  same  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  char- 
ter, the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  pur- 
chased of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, his  fee-farm  of  Queenhithe,  in  Thames-street, 
with.all  the  rights,  customs,  and  appurtenances  there- 
ufito  belonging.  For  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the 
said  earl,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  a  quit- 

•  Hist,  of  Exch.  Chap.  xx.  p.  649, 
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rent  of  fifty  pounds  per  wnutn.  The  articles  c^ 
which  a^eement  were  confirmed  by  tl^e  king  in  this 
iorm: 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
♦'  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain, 
and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  all  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Rulere, 
^*  Ministers,  and  all  BailiiTs,  and  his  faithful  SubjectSi 
**  greeting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  have  seen  a  covenant  made 
•^  between  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  our  brother,  on  . 
*♦  the  one  part,  and  the  mayor  and  comonaonalty  of 
-"  the  cky  of  London,  on  the  other  part,  in  these 
•*'  words :  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry, 
>'  the  son  of  King  John,  on  the  day  of  the  translation 
**  of  Saint  Edward,  this  covenant  was  made  at  West*- 
*^  minster,  between  the  right  honourable  hkui, 
'^  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  on  the  one  part,  and 
**  John  Gisors,  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  same  city  of  London, 
on  the  other  part,  k>x  dead  concerning  certain  exac- 
tions and  demands  belonging  to  Queenhithe,  of 
•♦  the  city  of  London;  diat  is  to  say,  that  the  said 
**  earl  hath  gmnted  for  him  and  his  heirs,  that  the 
^*  said  mayor,  and  all  the  mayors  after  him,  and  all 
<^  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  may  have  and 
^*  hold  ^  said  Queenhithe,  with  all  their  liberties, 
customs,  and  other  things  to  the  same  belonging, 
in  £9e4krm,  paying  therefore  yearly  to  the  said 
eari,  kb  hem  and  assigns,  £0^  pounds,  si  two 
terms  in  the  year,  at  Clerkenwell ;  that  is  to  saj^, 
^  at  the  dose  of  Easta*  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  m 
*♦  Octarvis  of  Saint  Michael  twenty-five  pounds ;  and 
fot  die  more  surety  thereof,  to  die  part  of  the  chi- 
tbptsphy  leniaining  with  tiie  mayor  and  commonalty 
*^  of  London,  the  said  aail  hath  put  his  seal ;  and  to 
TOL.  I,  Q  -^        "  the 
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the  writing  thereof  remaining  with  the  said  essurl,  the 
foresaid  mayor  and  commonalty  have  set  their  conifc- 
mon  seal.  We,  therefore,  allowing  and  approving 
the  said  covenant,  do,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  grant 
**  and  confirm  the  same  i  These  same  being  witnesses, 
Ralph,  son  of  Nicholas,  Richard  de  Grey,  John 
William,  his  brothers,  Paul  Paiur,  Ralph  de 
Waunty,  and  John  Gubaud, 

Given  by  our  hand,  at  Windsor,  the  twenty- 
*'  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  twenty-first  year 
"  of  our  reign/^ 

-  For  this  record  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay 
fifteen  casks  of  wine,  the  value  of  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  Rymer*,  who  has  preserved  a  letter 
written  by  King  Henry  to  Joan,  Countess  of  Flan«- 
ders  and  Hainault,  which  relates  to.  the  seizure  of 
merchants'  effects  on  both  sides.  In  it  he  promises 
**  to  make  good  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  fifty-two  doiia  or  tons  of  wine,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Flanders  merchants.^^ 

The  parhament  which  met  in  1 247»  having  taken 
'into  consideration  the  continual  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  pope,  i"esolved  to  send  letters  to  him  ia 
the  name  of  the  .nation,  requesting  him  to  afetain 
from  such  intolerable  exactions,  on. account  of  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  comply  with  them:  and 
these  letters  were  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
city  of  London. 

jbn  the  i  Sth  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  Lon* 
don  and  the  parts  adjacent  wei«  greatly  damaged  by 
an  earthquake. 

Henry's  continual  extravagancies  determined  the 
parliament,  which  met  at  Westmmster,  in  1248,'  to 
grant  no  more  aid  for  such  purposes.  He  therefore 
dissolved  them,  and  was  mean  enough  to  think  of 

•  Feed,  Vol.  I.  p.  368.  .    \  j  •' 
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selling  or  pawning  the  crown  jewels,  &c.  and  being 
told  that  he  might  dispose  of  them  in  London,  his^ 
majesty  replied,  "  That  the  clownish  Londoners, 
who  call  themselves  barc»>s,  and  abound  in  aU  things, 
are  an  immense  treasure  of  themselves ;  and  further, 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  if  the  treasure  of  Augustus 
Caesar'  were  to  be  sold,  the  city  of  London  could 
purchase  it.'*  However,  he  took  another  method  with 
them.  He  granted  an  annual  fair  to  be  held  at  Tot- 
hill,  Westminster,  with  an  ir\junction  to- the  citizens 
of  London  to  carry  on  no  commerce,  during  the  time 
of  that  fair,  either  within  or  without  dpors.  To  sup- 
press or  recall  which  grant,  he  obliged  the  Londoners 
to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  his  tyranny 
towards  them  in  particular  was  earned  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  in  Christmas,  1 249,  his  majesty  came  and  lived 
upon  them,  begged  large  new-year's  gifts  of  them, 
and,  after  his  removal  from  thence,  he  cconpelled 
them  to  pay  2000L  and  encouraged  his  servants  to 
take  goods,  particularly  provisions  for  the  use  of  his 
kitchen,  out  of  the  citizens'  shops,  by  force. 

When  it  grew  so  evident  that  there  was  no  end  of 
Henry's  tyranny :  and  that  neither  honour,  justice, 
conscience,  religion,  nor  their  dear-bought  liberties, 
confirmed  and  sworn  to,  were  able  to  prevent  their 
being  treated  as  the  worst  of  slaves,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  withdrew  from  business  into 
the  country.  But  the  city  being  all  his  hopes  of 
aid  in  the  time  of  distress,  the  king,  alarmed  at  a 
resolution,  which  might  at  length  depopulate  that  ret. 
source,  had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  and  in  12iO, 
ordered  the  city  magistrates  to  attend  him  at  West- 
minster, aQd  there,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobijity, 
promised  never  more  to  oppress  the  citizens. 

This  appeased  their  fears,  and  kept  themlia  the 

city.     But  the  king  only  sought  ^i  opportunity  to 

Strike  a  more  intolerable  blow,  and  to  spoil  them 

4  more* 
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more.  He  began,  in  1251,  with  the  Italian  usurers, 
who,  under  the  name  of  being  the  pope's  merchants,  * 
had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  «nd  illicit  trade  of 
usury  with  impunity.  Henry  ordered  prosecutions 
against  them :  some  were  imprisoned ;  others  took 
sanctuary.  But  they  were  at  last  permitted  to  resume 
their  destructive  commerce,  upon  paying  a  consider* 
able  sum  to  the  king. 

About  the  same  time  Fitz-Mary,  who  had  disgusted 
the  city,  by  purchasing  the  office  of  sheriff  from  the 
king,  in  112395  and  now  one  of  the  aldermen,  wasde- 
graded  from  his  office  for  being  a  principal  in  the  un- 
just verdict  against  Margaret  A^eil,  mentioned  above, 
and  for  other  mal-practices  tending  to  the  dishonour 
of  die  city. 

In  the  following  year  the  citizens  were  summoned 
to  Westminster,  where  the  king  proposed  to  them  the 
undertaking  of  the  hcJy  war,  which  being  declined 
by  all  except  three,  Henry  upbraided  them  in  the 
most  opprobrious  language,  calling  them  base,  ig* 
noble  mercenaries,  and  scoundrels;  and  shortly  after^ 
he  not  only  obliged  them  to  pay  him  twenty  marks 
in  gold,  equal  to  two  hundred  in  silver,  but  ordered 
all  the  shops  in  the  city  to  be  kept  shut,  Tothill  fair  to 
be  held  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  fourpence  per  day 
to  be  paid  by  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  whit0 
fcear  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  its  keeper* 

This,  with  other  mai-treatment,  at  length  procluced 
that  aversion  to  the  king  in  the  citizens,  which  he  and 
his  friends  soon  felt  the  woeful  effects  of.  Still  the 
king  was  unwearied  in  seeking  new  occasions  of  op- 
pressing them,  and,  in  the  next  year,  ordered  some  c€ 
his  domestics  to  interrupt  the  young  citizens  in  their 
diversions  at  the  Quintin,  and  povoke  them,  by  the 
most  insolent  treatment,  to  blows.  This  fiimished 
liim  with  another  pretence  to  extort  money  from  the 
Londoners,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  him,  one 

thousand 
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thousand  marks  as  a  compensation.  Shortly  after 
|his,  the  sheriffs  were  commanded,  by  an  excheq  uer 
writ,  to  distrain  the  citizens  for  the  queen's  gold. 

A  quarrel  happening  between  the  citizens  and 
Richard,  the  kill's  brother,  relative  to  the  exchange 
of  90me  lands,  the  latter  accused  the  mkyor  of  con* 
niving  at  tlie  iniquitous  practices  of  bakers  who  sold 
bread  short'  of  weight;  upon  which  the  king  de* 
prived  the  city  of  its  most  valuable  liberties,  giving 
the  command  of  it  to  a  eustos^  and  deposed  the 
mayor.  However^  Henry  granted  them  the  follow- 
ing charter,  upon  their  paying  six  hundred  marks  to 
Richard,  and  five  hundred  nmrks  to  himself. 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  Gpd,  King  of  England, 
**  I/>rd  of  Ireland,  Duke  erf  Normandy,  and  Aquitain, 
^  and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  his  Archbidiops,  Bishops, 
*'  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sherifls, 
^'  Riders^  Ministers,  and  all  his  Bailiffs  and  faithful 
^  Peo|de,  greeting : 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
**  heirs,  and  confirmed  it  by  this  our  present  charter, 
*'  That  our  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  may  have 
**  and  hold  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs,  which 
♦*  they  had  in  the  tim6  of  King  Henry,  our  Grand- 
*'  father,  and  which  they  had  by  charters  of  our  an-. 
*'  cestors,  kings  of  England,  as.  they  more  freely  and 
*'  better  had  the  same,  and  they  mast  freely  and 

fully  have  and  use  the  same  for  ever. 

Also  we  have  gi*anted  to  the  said  citizens, 
**  That  every  mayor,  whom  they  shall  chuse  in  our 
**  city  of  London  (we  being  not  at  Westminster),  they 
•*  may  yearly  present  to  the  barons  of  our  Exehequex, 
*'  that  he  may  be  admitted  by  them  as  mayor,  so, 

notwithstanding,  at  the  next  coming  of  us  or  our 

heirs  to  Westminster  or  London,  he  be  presented 
**  to  us  or  our  heirs,  and  so  admitted  mayor.    And 

"  we 
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^^  we  will  and  command,  for  \i&  and  our  heirs,  that; 
**  out  of  the  form  of  our  city  of  London,  there  be 
**  allowed  to  our  sheriif  of  the  said  city,  yearly,  in 
**  his  said  account,  seven  pounds,  at  our  Exchequer, 
"  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Paul's,  London :  And  that  out 
*<•  citizens  throughout  all  our  dominions,  as  well  on 
*♦  this  side  the  sea  as  beyond,  be  quit  of  all  toll  and 
**  custom  for  ever,  as  in  the  charters  of  the  aforesaid 
"  kings  is  granted.  And  we  forbid,  upon^  our 
^  forfeiture,  that  none  presume  henceforth  to  vex  or 
"  disquiet  the  said  citizens,  contrary  to  this  liberty 
"  and  our  grant. 

"  These  being  witnesses:  th^  Reverend  Father 
^  P.  Bishop  of  Hertford ;  Richard,  Earl  of 
•^  Cornwall,  our  brother ;  Peter  de  Salund  ; 
"  John  Mansal,  Provost  of  Beverley  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kelken,  Arcbif.  Coventry ;  Bartino 
d'Cryel ;  John  d'Lassington  ;  John  d'Grey  ; 
"  Henry  dWingham ;  Robert  Walreand,  Wil- 
liam d'Grey  ;  Nicholas  d'  St.  Mauro ;  Wil- 
liam Gerumne,  and  others.  Given  by  our 
"  hand,  at  Windsor,  the  twelfth  day.  of  June, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  our  reign.^^ 


u 


By  this  charter,  the  ancient  rights  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  are  not  only  confirmed,  but  likewise 
an  additional  privilege  granted  them,  whereby  they, 
in  absence  of  the  king,  may  present  their  new  mayor 
to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  yearly ;  whereat 
formerly  they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  king's  re- 
sidence, in  any  part  of  England,  to  present  their  chief 
magistrate;  and, besides, the  king  allowed  the  sherif!^ 
of  London  seven  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  annually 
paid  at  passing  their'  accounts  at  the  Exchequer,  for  a 
piece  of  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  city,  but 
then  annexed  to  St.  Paul's  Church. . 

CHAP.  vrn. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  City  is  stilt  oppressed  by  King  Henry, — The  Sheriffi 
and  the  Mayor  vnprisofiea,^ — A  valuable  Present  obtain*^ 
ed  from  it  by  the  King's  ill-humour, — Escape  of  Johm 
Gate. — The  City  taUaged. — Its  Liberties  seized  tipon^ 
and  a  Custos  appointed. — A  roll  of  Complaints  against 
the  Magistrates^  found  at  Windsor,^ — A  Servant  qf 
iVilliam  de  Valence  stoned  to  death. — The  City  IVails 
and  Bulwarks  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Citizens^ 
^^An  illegal  Court  of  Itinerancy  held. — Dreadful 
Famine  and  want  of  Money  .-^Coining  of  Gold  in  this 
reign  rr^Slow  progress  of  Commerce m 

The  king's  enmity  to  the  city,  and  his  insatiably 
craving  for  money,  were  not  yet  appeased ;  for  we 
learn  nom  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that, 
in  12^4,  he  commanded  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  execute  judgment  against  the  citizens  of  Londoi^, 
for  some  arreai'9  of  the  tax  called  the  Queen's  Gold ; 
and  soon  after  the  sh^ifFs  were  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  prison  on  that  account.  And,  in  the 
same  year^  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  were  again  com- 
j[nittea  for  arrears  of  an  aid  towards  the  king's  voyage 
toGascony. 

On  his  return  in  the  next  year,  the  Londoners,  as 
usual,  sent  a  deputation  to  congratulate  him  on  hi^ 
safe  arrival,  and  to  make  him  the  customary  present 
of  one  hundred*  pounds;  but  Henry,  instead  of 
thanking  them,  told  them  that  was  his  right,  and  that, 
if  they  wished  to  obtain  his  favour,  they  must  give 
him  something  of  gieater  value.  The  citizens,  un- 
willing to  disoblige  him,  presented  him  with  a 
V^uable  piece  of  plate  of  curioas  workmanship. 

About  the  same  time  a  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
named  John  Gate,  otherwise  Offrem,  having  made 

his 
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his  escape,  the  kmg  ordered  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
to  attend  him  at  the  Tower  of  Lx>ndon,  where,  being 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  mayor,  he  suffered 
him  to  depart,  but,  notwithstanding  the  charge  against 
the  ^eriii^  was  un^ipported  by  the  least  shadow 
of  truth  or  argument,  he  confined  them  in  the  Tower 
tor  a  month. 

The  state  of  the  case  was  this :  as  soon  as  the 
ftbove  criminal  was  apprehended,  the  bishop  of  Lon 
don  desired  leave  of  the  sherifis  to  commit  him  to 
Newgate,  which  the  sherifis  agreed  to,  on  condition 
that  the  Inshop  should  appoint  {nrc^r  persons  to  pre- 
vent his  escaping ;  the  bishop  accondin^yi^et  a  guard 
over  him,  which  asadsted  him  in  his  elopement. 

Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  this  appeared  on  the 
examination  of  the  sheriffs  at  the  Tower,  the  king 
compelled  the  citizens  to  pay  a  line  of  three  thousand 
tnarks,  and  degraded  both  the  sheriffs. 

Shortly  after  this  the  citizens  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  king,  to  have  their  city  tallaged,  wh"^ 
Hennr  demanded  the  sum  of  three  thousand  marks  ; 
but  after  some  deliberation  with  the  principal  citizens, 
Ralph  Hardel,  the  mayor,  told  the  king  that  two 
thousand  marks  should,  if  he  plej^ed,  be  immecfiately 
paid  into  the  hands  of  his  treasurer,  but  that  they 
neither  could  aor  would  give  any  more. 

Upon  this,  the  king  ordered  his  lawyers  to  seek  for 
a  precedent  for  tallaging  the  city,  and  several  being 
found,  the  citizens  paid  the  sum  demanded  withouft 
fkrthef  hesitation. 

The  sherifis  being  ordered  to  distrain  the  citizeiis 
Jbr  the  queen's  gold,  they,  at  the  return  of  the  writ, 
told  the  barons  that  they  Jiad  not  brought  the  money, 
not  being  able  to  find  purchasers  for  certain  vadia, 
or  goods,  which  they  had  seized ;  upon  which,  they 
wefe  ordered  to  attend  the  barons,  and  bring  the  said 
vadia,  on  a  day  appointed. 

The 
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The  sheri£&  attended  agreeable  to  their  instruc- 
tionR,  when  they  informed  the  harons^that  above  a 
4liou8and  citizens,  consisting  of  drapers,  spicera,  and 
other  tradesmen,  had  made  a  stout  resistance,  and 
would  not  sufi^  their  property  to  be*  carried  off. 

Upon  this  declaration  the  sheriffs  were  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  Marskdisea,  but  were 
speedily  bailed  by  the  whole  cooomunity  of  London, 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Michad  Tooey,  Robert 
tiardcl,  ThoQG»s  Adrian,  and  Simon  de  Cobham. 

This  incensing  Heiiry,  he  degraded  the  mayor, 
appointed  his  under  treasurer  custos  of  the  city,  and 
lieized  upon  tifie  liberties  of  tlie  dtizensj  for  the  re« 
fltoration  ol  which  they  were,  obhged  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum*  of .  foiir  thousand  marks.  Besides 
which,  the  king  commanded  thn  baroius  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  not^to  iidmit  either  the  new  sheri&  oc  the 
mayor  to  their  offioes,  until  the  city  had  discharged  a 
debt  of  five  bundled  pounds,  due  to  Lake  de  Luca, 
and  company :  and,  accordingly,  before  they:  were 
admitted,  th^  vrere  obliged  to  bind  tbeaasedYes  in 
the  sum  of  tvi'ietit^  marks  d^  gold,  eqmal  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  to  sat^y  tlus  demand  before  the  feast  of 
All  3^nt8. 

In  the  year  following^  we  meet  with  an  extraordi-* 
tiary  naiTfttire  of  a  fact,  that  gave  the  court  a  gi»«l 
,  hancQe  to-exepcise  thdr  power  upon  the  chpf ;  but  it 
is  related  very  differently  by  ^vere  authors.  It  itos 
occasioned  by  a  roll  of  accui^tions^  against  oertaia 
city  magistrates,  found  at  Windsor^  during  the  king's 
rei^ence  in  that  ca^le.  Fabian  relates  tisistD  be  a 
rdl  of  fictitiouscrimes,  and  an  unjustifiable  art^eeto 
oppress  the  L<»oidoners ;  and  that  by  means  hcieof . 
^  king  '^ueezed  lar^e  sums  from  the  parties  ac^ 
tused.  But  Manw(:k)d,  and  others,  represent  that 
roll,  which  they  say  wa^  found  in  the  kings  ward^ 
lobe,  at  Windsor)  sealed  with  ^ceen  wax,  to  hava 
•.  •  -  i*L.  !•  R  been 
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been  secretly  dropt  there  by  some  discontented  <:Jiti- 
zens  :  in  which  were  contained  many  articles  s^ainst 
the  mayor  and  his  counsellors,  for  having  oppressed 
their  fellow-citizens  with  tallages  and  in  odier  ways. 

.  Whereupon  the  king,  to  come  at  the  truth,  com** 
manded  John  Mansel,  one  of  his  chief  justices,  to 
summon  a  folkmote  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Before 
whom,  Mansel  read  the  smd  roll ;  adding,  that  his 
majesty  would  not  suffer  his  city  to  be  aggrieved,  and 
that  he  desired  to  know  who  those  rich  men  wer# 
that  had  been  favoured  in  collecting  the  tallage  ;  and 
Who,  among  the  poor,  that  had  been  oppressed ;  and 
whether  the  mayor  and  his  counsellors  had  applied 
any  part  of  the  tallages  to  their  own  use.  He  then 
ordered  the  aldermen  to  call  their  wardnK>tes,  and 
that  there  the  men  of  §very  ward  should,  in  the 
absence  of  the  aldermen,  elect  thirty-six  men  before 
that  time  talliated ;  and  that  all  these  should  on 
sucha  day  appear,  about  one  of  the  clock,  at  St.  Paul's, 
before .  him  and  others  of  the  king's  council.  They 
vvefe  chosen  and  appeared  accordingly.  But  when 
Mansel  c<Mnmanded  ^an  to  make  inquijry ,  and  certify 
Upon  oath,  concerning  the  said  articles  of  complaint, 
they  refused ;  alleging  that,  accoirding  to  the  laws  of 
the  city,  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  inquire 
any  thing  upon  oath,  except  in  cases  where  hfe  and 
member  and  title  of  land,  were  concerned.  Neither 
eould  the  king^s  council  by  any  argument  prevail 

'  with  them  to  make  the  inquisition. 

However, .  the  court  dettermined  to  try  an  expe- 
dient to  prevail  with  the  citizens  to  assent  fo  the  oath 
proposed   against   their    hberties.    I'he    king  sent 

/IVfichael  Tony  and  Adam  de  Pasinger  to  summon 
the  citizens  at  Guildhall,  and,  in  his  name,  to  assure 
the  mayor  and  the  people  there  assembled,  that  he 
did  promise  to  preserve  all  their  liberties  entire :  but 
ihat,  f<H'  the  amendment  t)f  (ihe  city,  it  was  his  roQrjoj 

.    will. 
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will  that  an  inquity  should  be  made  upon  oath  con- 
cerning the  compiainis  afcxesaid,  so  that  none  might 
fall  under  his  royal  displeasure,  and  the  puni^ment 
of  the  laws,  but  the  guiky  only ;  and  that  they 
might  suffer  without  any  damage '  to  the  public  or 
commonalty.  And  these  orators  were  seconded  so 
ejBFectually  by  Mansel  and  others,  that  the  people, 
not  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  ccmsent, 
cried  out  yea,  yea.  Upon  which,  Mansel  imme*- 
diately  seized  the  city  into  the  king's  hands ;  remov- 
ed the  maydr  and  chamberlain  from'  I  their  offices, 
before  conviction ;  delivered  the  ciistody  of  the  city: 
to  the  constable  of  the  tower;  appointed  new 
sheriffs ;  arid,  having  sealed  up  the  tsdlage  rolls,  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  chamberlain, .  to  be  forth* 
coming  upon  his  majesty's  command. 

Now  the  inquisition  began  by  the  thirty-six  jujrats 
of  each  w;ard ;  wl)0,  having  finished  tjh^  interrogato- 
ries and  answers,  together  with  the  mayor,  sherilBfs, 
and  aldermen,  attended  his  majesty  at  Westminster ; 
where  all  the  aldermen  w^ere  called  ,by  name,  and 
four  men  of  every  ward  appeared  before  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  and  other  commissioners;  and 
Mansel  informed  Nicholas  l^tt,  then  mayor,  and 
several  others,  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  prose- 
cute them  for  the  oppressions  and  injuries  done  by 
them  to  the  men  of  his:  city.  And,  having  caused 
a  part  of  the  said  hiquisition  to  be  read,  Mansel  ooa- 
eluded,  "  that  the  city  was  oppressed  and  destroyed, 
by  them  and  their  councils,^^  especially  in  changing 
the  manner  of  making  the  tallage  ;  because  the  last 
roll  thereof  had  not  been  read,  as  usual,  before  aU 
tiie  people,  properly  summoned ;  and  that  the  mayor 
and  his  council  had  altered  the  roll  at  their  pleasure, 
to  skreen  some  people  and  to  burthen  ^otiiers.  >t 

The  accused  pleaded  a  discontinuance  of  the  cus- 
tom of  rei^iing.tile  taUage-roll  in  GuBdbftlljfor  ten 
.'....  '  ^  years"; 
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years:  asnlifistiy  demedthe  poHnbiiity  of.  their  cor-- 
\u^  or  fal^Dg  the  nid^  (^•aviae  it.  was 
made  out  hj  meu  cbos^m  by  the  wh(^  c(>imtiunity, 
andsAVom  to;  do  justice,  and  then  sealed  witlithe 
common  sesi  lottlie  city.  Therefore  they  offered  to^ 
put  themselves  upon  tfial  by  the  laws  and  eustcmiS) 
of  the  city. 

.  This  offer  was  not  satis&ctory.  Mansel  did  not 
tikeiH  city  jury  i  a  such  a  cause.  Tberetope  the  affai^ 
was.nextnioiiiing  laid  befote  the  king.in  council ;> 
Inhere  Ralph^Hairdiel  and  Nichdas  B^t  thiew  theiiw> 
selves  upon  the>liingV  mercy,  with  a  sialvo  to  t^, 
hberties  of  themselves  and  their  felk>w « citizens* 
Then  the  king  commanded  the  other  six,  accused  of 
Hial-pracdces>  to  be  prosecuted  for  giving  bad  coun- 
sel to  the  mayor  Batt ;  by  which  there  fa^d  been  Tin-» 
just  tallages  made,  and  weights  and  measures  had 
been  alteifed,  .without  the  consent  of  the  kii^<  How-« 
^ver  these  six  persisted  in  their  innocency^  aUeging 
^  that  the  weighte  and  measures  had  been  managed  for 
the  public  good:,,  and  desired  to  be  tried,  by  twelve 
men  c^  their  city  heSoi^  the  king,  according  to  tbeiit 
laws  and  cuatonlSL 

This  embarrassed  the  court  more :  ai^i  the  king  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient;  so  to  manage  the 
people  at  a  folkmote^  aa  to  gain  their  denial  of  wty^ 
sudii  custom.  The  folkmote  met  next  day^  with 
such  a  mix^  appearance  of  strangecs,  noo-freemeny 
and  si^vants,  without  any  aldemien;  diiat  the  ae-i 
ci:£ied  aldeimen^  ^^Qg  all.upi£6«  kstiasoch.amob^ 
depaitBd  frcmi  their  resohitioii  of  aliiading  by  the;righ4is 
4>f^he  city,  and  deared  td&ey  m^htbe  tried  by  wfadm 
the  king  piftased*  But  Si^sel,  obtaining  tine  fc§k4 
inote^S:  af^nsoffaation  <Df  the  kingi's  proceednogs^:  t&mm 
manded  tbei  accused  i  to  tippear  before  t^e  king  in 
persons,,  on  the  next  day,  in^  WcSstoiinsteri-batt,  where 
thd  kiikg^dadtEtitiii  person  as  jtidge.m  thiib^ousle,  atut 

commanded 
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oommaHided  Henry  de  Batten)  chief  justioe, .  to  pass- 
sentence  of  degradation  on  the,  accused  aldermen,, 
and  to  declare  that  they  were  diamissed  frotn:  ^their; 
bailiwicks,  and  lay  at  the  king's  mercy,  so  as  never 
to  be  restwed  to  tteir  offices,  without  the  royal  per- 
misf»ion :  but  that  his  majesty  gave  jhem  leave  to  re- 
turn home.  Yet  after  a  loftg  scrutiny  into  the'cham-* 
beriain's  accounts,  &c.  tnade  daily  before  Manseland 
others,  nothing  was  found  of  complaint^  that  might 
justly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  parties  accused.- 
Wherefore  the  king,  to  putan  end  to  ail  these  troubles, 
commanded  a  fdkmote  to  attend  him  at  St.  Faul^S' 
Cross,  on  the  day  before  Sty  Lepni^d,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  reign ;  before  whom,  in  the  pre-i 
sence  oi  his  council^  and  of  John  Mansel,  he  re-> 
st(»red  Arnold  Thedman  to  his  royal  favour,  and  to  hi» 
bailiwick  of  an  alderman ;  being  certified  of  his  in-> 
nocence  in  regard  to  the  accusation  laid  against  him^ 

At  the  same  time  he  acquainted  the  citizens^  with: 
his  intention  to  cross  the  seas  to  his  foreign  dominions  ; 
promised  to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties  entire, 
and  fiurther  he  granted  them  obtain  privileges,  viz. 
"  That,  Amt  the  future,  everjr  ^  citizen  i^ould  havei 
liberty  to  plead  his  own  cause,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  employ  a  lawyer,'  except  in  {deas  that  might 
conceam  the  crown ;  that  the  wisdom  of  the  court  be^ 
inff  certified  of  the  truth  of  the  afikir  without  any 
colouring),  th^y  might  decree  equal  and  just  judg^f 
ment  to  the  parties  concerned/' 

Thus  itag^peaps,  that  this  proseiiutiori  is  not  to  h& 
ascribed  to  an  artifice  of  the  court;  but  to'  the  dis*^ 
contented  part  of  the  conamonahy,  who  thought 
themselves aggrievedin the  tallage,  &c.  The  courty  ., 
which  on  olber  occasions  showed  such  dislike  to  the 
city,  perbtpt  did  prosecute  this*  dhrk  complabit  witb 
inoi^e  acrimtony  than  becomes  the  father  of  a  peofde/ 
when Jii9(»<}e  e^aib  Him  to  protect  the  innocent  and 

3  punish 
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punish  the  guilty.  But  it  does  not  appe&r  that  the 
king,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  perverted  justice,  to  sa- 
tiate a  desire  of  revenge  upon  those  he  found  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  laid  against  them.  And  it  ought 
to  be  a  meniorial  and  caution  to  the  citizens,  at  all 
times,  not  to  oppress  one  another,  nor,  by  civil  dis- 
sensions and  intestine  broils,  to  expose  t)ieir  liberties 
tod  privileges  to  the  mercy  of  even  the  best  of  kings. 

To  render  this  narrative  more  intelligible,  at  the  • 
present  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  folk- 
Qiote  was  an  assemblage  of  the  vrhole  of  the  com- 
monalty, in  St,  PauFs  church-yard,  to  which  they 
were  summoned  by  a  great  bell,  in  a  tower  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  This  meeting  was  deemed 
the  supreme  assembly  of  the  city.  When  a  tallage 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  city,  certain  persons  were 
chosen  by  the  commonalty,  at  Guildhall,  and  sworn 
to  make  a  j  ust  roll,  which,  when  made,  vras  to  be 
read  to  the  people  to  prevent  partiality,  after  which, 
the  common  seal  was  affixed  to  it,  and  it  then  be- 
came an  instrument  to  oblige  and  bind  the  citizens 
according  to  its  tenor.  The  discontinuanf^e  of  thia 
custom  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  complaints. 

In  the  same  year,  a  person  in  the  service  of  Wil- 
Uam  de  Valence,  half  brother  to  the  king,  having, 
without  the  least  provocation,  dangerously  wounded 
several  of  the  citizens,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
populace ;  .at  which  Henry  was  so  highly  offended, 
that  he  commanded  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
mayor,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  his  defence, 
pleaded  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  controul  the 
resentment  of  the  affronted  populace ;  with  which 
excuse  the  king  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  be  satisfied; 

The  city  walls  and  bulw^ks  having  fallen  into  de- 
cay, Henry  obliged  the  citizens  to  repgar  them  at  a 
very  great  expense.  He  also  commanded  Sir  Hugh 
Bigot;  an  itinerant  judge,  tq  bold  a  court  of  i«»n^rasicy 

in 
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iti  London,  contrary  to  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties. 
Many  things  done  by  this  court  were  incompatible 
with  the  franchfees  and  inimunities  of  the  city,  among 
others,  some  bakers,  charged  with  mal-practices, 
were  set  upon  tumbrels^  or  dung-carts,  and  exposed 
through  the  streets. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  nation  was  visit- 
ed by  a  dreadful  famine,  occasioned  by  too  much 
rain.  Wheat,  according  to  the  Chronicon  Preciosum, 
wa$  so  excessive  dear  as  on6  pound  four  shillings  per 
quarter,which,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money,  is  equal  to  nine  shillings  of  our  coin,  per 
bushel.  To  heighten  the  distress,  the  whole  nation, 
and  particularly  the  city  of  London,  was  sq  drained 
of  money  by  the  king's  continual  eietortions,  together 
with  those  of  the  pope^  and  by  a  sumof  sevai  hundred 
thousand  pound  having  been  carried  into  Germany, 
by  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  that  the  most 
eminent  citizens  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
provisions  for  their  fiunilies,  and  the  poor  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  dead  dogs,  and  oth^r 
carrion,  and  even  the  wash  given  to  swin^. 

All  the  historiographere  of  London,  copy  an  asser- 
tion in  Echard's  History  of  England,  which  seems 
utterly  without  probability,  viz.  "  That  in  this  forty-  . 
first  year  of  King  Henry  IlL  he  caused  a  penny  of 
fine  gold  to  be  coined,  of  the  weight  of  two  sterhngs,'* 
i.e.  two  silver  pence,  *'  and  commanded  that  it 
should  pass  for  twenty  shillings,  which  was  the  first 
gold  we  find  to  have  been  coined  in  lilpgland."  Mr. 
Echard  says,  this  account  is  taken  from  an  old  manu- 
script chronicle  of  London.  But  as  other  very  au- 
thentic authors  are  silent  with  respect  to  this  early 
coinage  of  gold  in  England^  and  as  our  curious  anti- 
quarian CamdeUj  with  many  others,  conjecture  that 
gold  was  not  coined  in  any  part  ©f  Europe,  west  pf 
the  Gre^k  empire,  before  1 330,  and  not  in  England 
'  '  until 
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until  twenty^-four  yesus  later,  Mr.  Echard  is  surely 
mistaken. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  former  times,  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
43ommercial  enterprizes,  we  are  still  enabled  to  trace 
its  slow  rise  through  every  obstacle.  Thus  we  find 
that  an  intercourse  had  been  opened  with  Lubeck 
about  this  period,  since  the  king^  at  the  request  of 
his  brother  Richard,  lately  elected  emperor  by  part 
of  the  electors,  granted  their  "  burghere  and  mer- 
chants permission  to  re^o^t  to  England  with  their 
merchandize  to  traffic  therewith/'  .  And,  again,  in 
1960,  by  the  same  intercession,  the  King  glinted, 
♦'  to  the  merchants  of  Almain  or  Germany,  having 
a  house  at  their  ^guildhall  in  London,  the  full  con- 
firmation of  all  the  {HTivUeges  grafted  to  them  ih  for- 
jafier  reigns:'^ 


r 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  City  agrees  to  the  Oxford  Cdnsiiiuiions. — The  King's 
Purveyors  obliged  to  pay  ready  Money. — Nefarious  Col- 
lectors  pardoned.^—'Puhbic  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen • 
— Difference  between  Prince  Edward  and  ilie  "Earl  of 
Gloucester. ^^The  Citizens  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  King. 
— Seizure  of  Corn  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.-^^ 
Massacre  of  the  Jews. — The  City^s  Right  to  Distrain  in 
JVestminster  triedi — Bobbery  of  ike  Treasury  of  the, 
Kniffhts  Templars. — Hostilities  between  the  Kin^  and 
the  Marons. — Institution  of  the  City  Watch. — Citizens 
march  to  Lambeth  to  give  Battle  to  the  King. — Another 
Massacre  of  the  Jewi. — Further  hostilities  between  the 
King  and  the  Barons. — The  Londoners  destroy  Richard^s 
Palace  at  Isleworth.^-^The  City  Posts  and  Chains  taken 
away. — The  Mayor  and  some  of  the  Citizens  sent  to 
Prison^  and  the  City  Magistrates  aismissed.'-^The  Kirig^s 
Pardon  obtained^  on  Payment  of  20^000  Marks. — ^iw- 
munities  granted  to  the  IJanseatic  Merchants. — Two 
Bailiffs  chosen. — Contest  respecting  Jhe  Election  of 
Mayor. — The  Rebels  get  Possession  of  the  City. — Citi" 
,zens  obliged  to  pay  1000  Marks  Jor  having  destroyed 
the  Palace  at  Meworth, — Royal  Charter. — Bailiffs  flp- 
pointed  by  the  King,  and  a  Custos  appointed. — The 
King*s  revenue  in  the  City. •^^GrecLt  Riot. — The  Govern-- 
Tnent  of  the  City  eiven  to  Prince  Edward. — The  Citi^ 
zens  again  allowed  the  Privilege  of  choosing  their  Magi- 
strates.— Dreadful  Inundations  and  Famine. — Death  of 
Henry  HL — Wine  Gangers  appointed  in  London. — New 
Grant  of  Privileges  to  the,  Lubeckers. — Merchants  of 
the  Staple. 

The  oppressive  measures  of  this  avaricious  and 
tyrannical  monarch,  being  felt  by  the  whole  nation, 
became,  at  length,  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  p^- 
liament,  which  met  at  Oxford  in  the  yearl358,  and 
came  to  such  strong  resolutions  as  obhged  the  king 
and  his  soa  to  i^ee  to,  and  confirm  the  constitutions 
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fiaoned  by  diem  for  SBC&rtamiog  and  fM^eservixig  &e 
k^iaaate  r^ts  of  the  people  from  bekig  violated  ia^ 
fiituie.  When  tiiis  end  wascbtained,  idiey  sent  com- 
mis^neis  to  London,  to  aoquaint  the  citiz^is  with 
iftliat  hsA  beM  done,  and  f^  oiqikk^  ^nimthex  they 
wonidadhexe  IR%  .mid  observe  liie  sUd  statutes,  and 
act  Vigorously  m  diear  defence  against  all  attempts  te 
couniecact  tli^m,  should  any  such  be  made,  by  giving 
&eir  vXxDo»t  ^eastance  to  the  barons.  After  some 
ddibeiatioa,  the  citiseus  imanimouiriy  ^tsseoted^  and 
tKA  only  bmmd  themselves  by  a  written  oovenant 
ynder  their  common  sfeai,  but  like  wise  swore  to 
oiaintain  and  'defend  thehi  ^t^inst  ail  infringers 
ivhom:ioever ;  pejx^ving  that  tnese  provisions  were 
well  calculated  for  the  benefit  c^  the  wh<^e  kingckxn, 
by  restraining  die  illegal  kftpositions  c^  die  kii^  and 
li^  nefaiioiK  adviseis. 

Tliese  constituticite  bdng  settled^  lihe  king's  ptir- 
rcyois  V^re  obliged  to  pay  r^ady  money  fi>r  every 
tiussg  tiiey  bad  m  Londo^  excej^t  tot  tU'O  tons  of 
wme,  at  two  pounds  per  ton,  which  the  king  was 
taifaddd  to  <lut  df  ^reiy  i^pt. 

At  the  close  of  &is  yeA^  l^e  persx^:is  appointed  to 
cxAlect  xttoney  fck  reptaiSi%  the  city  Walls  wei^  cto- 
Victed  of  embei-zFrng  toonsiderabJe  sums,  but,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  throuffi^h  ^e  intercession  of 
M^nseU,  the  Chief  Jiistice,  th^  were  Ipardoned,  on 
paying  a  cdosidsexable  sum  of  money  to  the  kintg^ 
treasurer 

On  Candlemas-day,  in  the  year  125^,  King  HeAry^ 
and  his  brother  Richard,  with  their  consorts,  made 
a  puWic  entiy  into  tlie  dty  of  Lontton,  aSid  w'ei^  re- 
teived  with  every  mark  cf  iiespect,  and  the  AoA 
m^igiiTfieent  wjoicings. 

At  this  time  haitodhy  seeMed  t6  be  restdted  be- 
Ttweeh  the  king  aifd  the  dlkeris,  for,  ^reVidas  ©>  liii 
de^rttire  for  FraWce,  ia  iN^ember  df  thfe  year,  bfe 
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(pfdered  a  fpllouote  to  be  asseipbled^  w!ii^  be  att^od- 
ed,  nnd  took  hi$  leave  of  the  citi^ns;}  praq[usaig  |ba^ 
he  would  imiiitaia  d^\  their  pigbls  aqd  priidtege»  fr<^ 
eocrqachment,  ^int  sitrkctly  enjoining  the  mayor  H> 
be  vigilaot  in  {^reserving  the  p^sy^e  si^d  good  ocder  ef 
the  city,  during  his  absence. 

Tbi8>  precaution  appe^rs^  to  h^ve  beep  veiy  iiec^s* 
sary,  fcx^  be£>Fe  the  king'^  npturn,  such  a  serioop 
^Sdfefsnc^  hsoke  out  between  Pni^ce  Edward  ^d  ihp 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  that  it  vra^  fyund  x^cesssffy  tp 
minunbn  a  parliasnent  to  settle  it,  to  which  both  thf^ 
d]£|)utant&  came^  attended  by  punieious  mipied  fb|- 
lowers;  and,  m  each  of  them  de^i^ed  to  lodge  ia 
the  city,  the  nmycHr  thought  it  pnident  to  ccmsult  the 
legency  on  this  emergency y  who,  having  takep  th^ 
advice  of  the  king's  brother  |t,ichard,  directed '  him 
not  to  admit  either  p^rty?  ai>d  flexed  him  to  ssvfk 
all  the'citizens  above  the  ^ge  of  ^fteen ;  ^d,at  ihp 
^&me  tinie,  a  laige  iR>rce  ui>d^  the  king's  j[>rother  anil 
two  of  the  regency,  weie  sent  info  the  city,  by  whicjh 
prudent  measures  the  peac^  w^s  pr^sserved  uptil  the 
king's  arrival,  who  ordered  the  prince  to  reside  at 
Westminster,  and  the  earl  ii^  Lond(»2;  s^nd  soon 
afterwards  the  affair  was  compiroaiised  to  the  satis- 
Action  of  all  parties. 

Uneasy  under  the  nestrictions  o£  the  Oxford  con- 
Btitutimis,  his  n>ajesty  was  resolved  to  break  with  the 
barons,  provided  he  could  secure  the  Londoners  to 
his  interest.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1260,  conimand- 
ing  a  folkmote  to  meet  him  in  St  Paul's  chuiich- 
yard,  on  the  Sunday  before  ValentineVday,  he  or- 
dered, that  all  males  of  twelve  years  ipld,  qind  up- 
wards, should  next  day  be  sworn  to  be  faijdifi4.tp 
the  king  and  his  heir ;  and  that  the  raaj'^or  jjiQuId 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  His  majesty  renewed  these  pre- 
cautions next  year ;  and  commanded  the  city  wall  tp 
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be  finished  with  expedition:  he  rejJalred  the  decayed 
fortifications  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  having 
sworn  the  citizens  a  third  time  to  be  true  and  faithful, 
he  commanded  the  city  to  be  strongly  guarded,  and 
caused  proclamation,  that  whoever  w<^uld  enter  into 
his  service,  should  be  maintained  at  his  expense, 
'  But  this  artifice  had  nearly  miscarried  when  the 
king  thought  himself  secure  of  the  Londoners,  should 
he  be  oWiged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  against  the 
barons :  for  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  by  a  prema*- 
ture  seizure  of  some  vessels  loaded  with  com,  upon 
which  hfe  fixed  his  own  price,  contrary  to  the  express 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city,  irritated  the  citi- 
zens almost  beyond  remedy.  However,  by  the  judi- 
cious conduct  of  Basset,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  affair 
was  settled  without  further  ill  consequences.  His 
decision  purported  that,  in  future,  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  and  his  officers,  should  come  to  the 
market  in  the  city  to  purchase  com  for  the  king  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower,  and  that  it  should  be 
sold  to  him  for  two-pence  in  the  quarter  less  than  the 
assize  fixed  by  the  mayor.  In  our  times  this  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  king's  officers  may  appecu*  so 
small,  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous,  yet  if  we  consider 
that  the  price  of  wheat,  as  stated  in  the  Chronicon 
Preciosum,  under  the  years  1243  and  1244,  a  very 
short  time  before  this  decree,  was  only  two  shillings 
per  quarter,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  advantage 
over  the  labouring  consumer  was,  comparatively, 
very  cc«sidCTable:  and  it  may  also  contribute  to 
show  the  nihjerable  state  of  the  royal  revenues  in 
those  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  such  methods. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  following,  a  Jew,  who 
had  wounded  a  Christian,  in  the  church  of  St,  Mary 
Cole,  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  was  pursued 
by  the  populace^  and  killed  in  his  own  house :  and 
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the  mob,  hurried  on  by  their  revengeful  fury,  plun* 
dered  and  destroyed  the  habitations  of  many  others 
of  that  persuasion,  and  massacred  all  who  fell  in 
their  way. 

In  the  following  year  a  cause  was  tried  between 
the  corpocation  of  Ijondon  and  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster^  concerning  the  city's  right  to  distrsdn  in 
Westminster;  when  it  was  determined  by  a  Jury, 
consisting  of  twelve  knights  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, that  the  sheriff  of  London  had  a  right  to  enter 
the  town  of  Westminster,  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
abbey,  and  also  into  all  houses  belonging  to  the  abr 
bot,  and  to  summon  and  distrain  all  and  every  his 
tenants  for  default  of  appearing. 

On  his  return  from  Wales,  in  1363,  Prince  Edward 
broke  open  the  treasury  of  the  monastery  of  the 
knights  templars,  and  took  from  thence  lOOOK  depOi* 
sited  there  by  the  citizens.  The  robbing  of  this  sar 
cred  depository  so  enraged  the  Londoners,  that  they 
instantly  ran  to  arms,  and  assaulted  and  plundered 
the  houses  of  Lord  Gray,  and  of  other  courtiers;  and 
it  immediately  disposed  them  to  take  part .  with  the 
barons,  assembled  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had 
pubhcly  declared  both  against  the  king  and  the  prince, 
for  violating  the  constitutions  of  Oxford. 

The  barons,  supported  by  a  great  army,  having  , 
commenced  hostilities  by  destroying  the  estates,  and 
plundering  the  dwellings  of  those  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  th6  king  and  the  prince^  called  upon  the 
citizens  for  the  performance  of  their  engs^ement,  in 
support  of  their  common  rights  and  the  provisions  en*- 
tered  into  at  Oxford. 

Their  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  under  the  seal  of  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  their  general ;  whichThomas  Fitz-Thomas, 
the  mayor,  carried  to  his  jnajesty,  then  retired  for 
safety  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  king  urged  the 
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snyar^to  give  him  bk  opinioi)  is  rog^  to  the  fieatS- 
mentsi  of  tht^  eity  on  this  emergent  occmon^ 
whoky  iK>t  being  permitted  to  cQusuit  his  bretbten, 
1)oldly  answered,  ^^  That  he,  with  his  brethren,  the 
diieraien,  and  commonalty  c^  the  city  of  London, 
bad  frequently,  by  his  command,  been  syfom  to  obey 
aE  aucb  acts  and  ordinances,  as  had  beenoiade  ton  the 
lionour  of  God,  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  good  of 
Ihe  kingdom :  which  oaths  they  thought  themselves 
ebUged  in  conscience  to  keep ;  and  that,  to  prevent 
asay  &iythe^  misunderstanding  between  him  and  his 
mdbiHty,  on  account  of  foreigners  residing  in  Laiuloo, 
ibey  li^  taken  a  resolution  to  expel  all  aliens  out  of 
the  clty,*^  The  king,  not  daring  to  show  bis  resent- 
ssent,  made  no  reply ;  bat  seemed  indifferent. .  Tlie 
naayoF  returned^  and  reported  the  whole  transaction 
to  the  barons^ 

It  now  became  necessary  to  attend  to  the  security 
of  the  eity,  for  which  purpose,  a  strong  guard  wbb 
liept  by  day^)  and  patroles  of  horse  and  foot  by  night. 
But  a  body  of  thieves  taking  advantage  of  tiiis 
cij^cumstanee,  and  pretending  to  be  a  part  of  the  fool 
guavd,  entered  the  houses  of  many  of  the  citizens, 
upon  the  plea  of  searching  for  strangexs^  and  com- 
mitted great  defHBdadons.  This  evil  gave  rise  to  the 
institution  of  the  city  watch,  which  was  appointed  in 
every  ward,  to  prevent  night  robberies  and  house* 
breaking:  soon  after  which^  the  barons  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  city. 

Hereupon,  the  king,  finding  hinoself  disappointed 
of  tiie  assistance  which  he  had  expected  from  his 
son,  proposed  an  accommodation,  apd,  once  more, 
offered  to  abide  by  the  Oxford  statutes.  This  being 
acceded  to  by  the  barons  and  citizens,  Henry  re- 
moved from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  mayor  and  citizens,  strictly  enjoining 
them  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  naetropolis,  under 
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pdln  qT  his  di9|dQasi«fe.  Buts  aSs  this  Mtolsmn&de^^tom 
faad  beea  hastiiy  agreed  to,  the  j^apons  underlook  t<» 
procun^  the  king's  cjhurt^  fed  isonfirin  all  the  ancieitit 
liberties  of  the  ciQr^  ami  to  grant  them  mK^h  ftutber 
privileges  as  tkey  thought  migjat  coatrihiite  to  ks 
prosperity*  , 

^t  Henry  aever  intended  to  rmintam  the  |i^oe 
longer  than  served  his  turn ;  as  soon,  therefore,  •as 
ke  ibund  himself  at  liberty,  his  ibreigvi  garrisc» 
made  an  excursion  froni  Windsor  c^tsde,  and  fplva^^ 
dered  the  a^hbourhood  of  their  provisioi^,  ^s^d  k^ 
^et  about  strengthening  his  party,  which  he  idfiected 
by  prevailing  with  some  of  the  .barons  to  espouse 
his  cause. 

Fiadi^  tfiat  no  dependence  conJd  be  pftaced  -mi 
lasBky  the  t^itizens  resolved  to  submit  ixo  longer  to  t|te 
,aibitra!cy  will  of  so  faithless  a  monarch,  and  mordied 
into  Lainbeth  Fieids,  to  give  him  battle ;  wk&pe  it 
was  ^eed:  to  submit  then*  giievacnces  to  due  mii»iti?a- 
tioa  of  Louis, '  King  of  France. 
•  Duiang  die  ixrtervM  in  which  tkey  waited  §or  thfe 
deteraiination  of  the  French  monarch,  it  happeneAy 
In  the  waeis:'  ptecedtng  Easter,  ia  ^ke  .year  iS6f^ 
tlmt  It  dre^dftil  disaester  beM  the  Jew^,  occasioned  %y 
one  of  tiiem  having  endelivoyred  to^xltort  naore  tban 
two  pence  p«r  week  $&r  the  use  of  twaaty  shillings, 
at  that  time  ikie  hsgd  interest,  from^  a  Londbtier; 
Ivheareupea},  die  populace  baVii^  asseiabled  fFonn  :aU 
parts  "dfth^  city,  ^atCtadced  the  Jbews  wi4^  so '<JUatx>fi^ 
cai  ^  TSgey  that  above  five  hui^dred  of  tbeftiA  were 
moi&t  vAmmaixiy  amrdered,  their  syns^ogoe  and  dae&r 
houtes  di^ifcttoyed)  send  those  wbo  escaped  Uiioiigh 
the  Imnanity  of  particular  peisotls,  *were  secuffed  in 
the  Tower  of  London  from  ferther  insult* 

Tbi  awatd  of  the  Fiench  king  t«leased  Heiiiy 
fi^dm  Idle  cctasthtitiopB  of  Oxford,  and  restered  tn/Ok  to 
km  fynsfo:  yfmtx.    The  bai^ons  accused  the  Fiencfa 

king 
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king  of  partiality,  and  had  recourse  to  arms ;  in  which 
resohition  they  again  involved  the  Londoners ;  who, 
possessed  with  a  jealousy  that  divers  of  the  aldermen 
and  chief  citizens  fevoured  the  king's  interest,  the 
populace  usurped  the  government  of  the  city,  re- 
chose  Fitz-Thomas  for  the  mayor,  and  engaged  to  fly 
to  arms  at  the  tolling  of  St  Paul's  gre^t  bell,  and  to 
imarch  wherever  their  officers  should  lead  them. 

The  constable  6f  the  Tower,  with  a  body  of  men 
under  his  command,  having  joined  the  citizens,  they 
marched  to  Isleworth,  where  they  destroyed  the 
palace'of  the  king  of  the  Romans;  and  on  their  re- 
turn pulled  down  the  king's  summer-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  6f  Westminster, 

After  this  they  returned  in  triumph ;  and,  having 
joined  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  marched  under  h^  com- 
mandtogive  battle  to  the  king;  but  his  niajesty 
retreated  into  Kent,  where  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  send  a  number  of  ships  Ik>  block  up 
the  river  Thames,  so  as  to  prevent  the  port  of  Lon- 
don from  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions  or  mer- 
chandize. 

During  these  distractions,  the  city  wbb  plundered 
by  a  party  which  appeared  for  the  king;  by  whom, 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
robbed;  but  their  greatest  fury  was  directed  against 
the  Caursini^  er  Italian  money4enders,  and  the  Jews^ 

The  forces  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  together  with  a  great  body  of  Londoneis, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  kmg ;  and  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Flexenwith,  in  Sussex,  within  five 
miles  of  the  royal  army,  and  dispatched  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Worcester,  to  propose  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Henry  rejecting  their  proposals  with- disdain,  a 

battle  ensued,  in  which  Prii\ce  EdwMd,  with  the 

troops  under  his  command,  attacked  that  win^  of  the 
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army  which  consisted  of  the  Londoners,  who,  being 
altogether  undisciplined,  were  soon  put  to  flight. 

Prince  Edward  pursued  them  four  miles,  making 
a  terrible  slaughter;  but  this  injudicious  conduct 
occasioned  the  royal  army  to  be  totally  routed ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  the  King  of 
England,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward, jM-isoners. 

Leicester  now  presuming  to  usurp  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  his  party  were  so  greatly  disgust-^ 
ed  that  many  of  them  joined  that  of  the  king  ;  and 
Prince  Edward,  making  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment, marched  against  Leicester,  and  gave  him 
battle,  in  which  the  earl  and  one  of  his  sons  were 
killed. 

The  king,  having  routed  the  baroils,  summoned  a 
parliament  at  Westminster,  about  Christmas,  so  much 
in  his  interest,  that  they  enaeted,  "  That  the  city  of 
London,  for  its  late  rebellion,  should  be  divested  of 
ita  liberties,  its  posts  and  chains  taken  away,  and  its 
principal  citizens  imprisoned,  and  left  to  the  mercy  o£ 
the  king.''  And  it  was  given  out,  that  Heniy,  theii  at 
Windsor j  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army,  was  deter-> 
mined  to  fall  upon,  and  destroy  London^  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  sotne  of  the  citizens  were  for 
defending  themselves  at  all  events,  it  was  resolved  to 
submit  to  his  majesty's  mercy.  An  instrument  in 
writing,  under  the  city  seal,  was  made  out  accord- 
ingly :  which,  after  strong  application,  was  accepted. . 
But  their  posts  and  chains,  the  tokens  of  freedom, 
were  removed  and  carried  to  the  Tower ;  and  the 
mayor  wid  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  were 
ordere^i,  under  the  king's  safe  conduct,  to  confirnt 
before  the  king  the  said  instrument  of  submission. 

iTie  citizens,  considering  this  safe  conduct  ss  a 
foU  security  to  their  persops,  repaired  to  Windsor, 
i/^^re  they  wer6  tfeated  with  great  indignity,  and 
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committed  to  the  care  of  the  constable  of  the  castle, 
who  confined  them  in  a  large  tower,  where  they  were 
very  meanly  accommodated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  they  were  all 
removed  to  lodgings  prepared  for  them,  except  Fitz- 
Thomas,  the  mayor,  Michael  Tony,  Stephen  Buckerell, 
Thomas  Py welldon,  and  John  Fleet,  who,  being  con- 
sidered as  ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  were, 
notwithstanding  their  safe  conduct^  delivered  to 
Prince  Edward,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  should  think 
proper ;  and  by  his  orders  they  were  closely  con- 
fined in  prison,  till  they  paid  what  was  demanded  for 
their  ransom. 

His  majesty  having  dismissed  the  city  magistrates 
from  their  offices,  appointed  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hertford,  John  de  Baliol,  Roger  de  Leyburn, 
and  Roger  de  Walerand ,  guardians  of  the  city  ;  and 
issued  a  writ  to  them,  in  which  he  recited,  that^^ 
"  Whereas  the  mayor,  citizens,  and  whole  community 
of  London,  had  submitted  themselves,  both  as  to 
their  lives  and  limbs,  together  with  their  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  estates,  to  the  king's  mercy,  they  were 
to  cause  proclamation  to  .be  made,  that  his  peace 
should  be  kept  in  the  city  and  parts  adjacent. 
Given  at  Windsor  the  sixth  of  October/^ 

Not  content  with  this,  his  majesty  seized  onr  the 
estates  of  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  gave  to  his 
domestics,  their  houses,  moveable  effects,  lands,  and 
chattels.  He  likewise  caused  the  sons  of  other 
citizens  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  as  a  security 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents ;  and  h^  de- 
tained four  of  the  richest  citizens,  among  whom  was- 
Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  prisoners  at  Windsor,  till  they 
purchased  their  liberty  at  a  most  exorbitant  price. 

.  It  being  impossible  to  judge  what  would  be  the 
event  of  these  measures;  the  citizens,  in  their  cor- 
porate  capacity,  willing  to  save  themselves  from  entire 
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Tuin,  applied  to  the  king  in  the  most  moving  and 
humble  manner,  to  know  what  he  insisted  on  as  an 
atonement  for  their  past  offences.  His  majesty  at 
first  demanded  sixty  thousand  marks ;  but,  mollified 
by  proper  representations  of  the  distressed  condition, 
to  which  they,  especially  his  party,  had  been  reduc- 
ed by  the  late  troubles,  he  mitigated  his  demands  to 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion; committed  the  government  of  the  city  and 
Tower  of  London  to  Sir  John  de  Linde,  and  John  de 
Waldren,  clerk,  by  the  name  of  seneschals,  with 
twenty-four  principal  citizens  under  them;  and  grant- 
ed them  the  following  pardon,  under  the  broad  seal : 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
**  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Guyan,  To  all  Men, 
"  greeting :  '^ 

Know    ye,   that   in   consideration    of    twenty 
thousand  marks,  paid  to  us  by  our  citizens  of 
"  London,  as  an  atonement  for  their  great  Crimes 
and  misdemeanours   committed   against  us,    our 
royal  consort,  our  royal  brother  Richard,  king  of 
"  the  Romans,  and  our  dear  son  Edward :  That  we 
"  have  and  do  by  these  presents  remit,  forgive,-  and 
"  acquit,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  the  citizens  of  London 
"  and  their  heire,  of  all  crimes  and  trespasses  what- 
"  soever :  And  that  the  said  citizens,  as   formerly, 
*'  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  that, 
*'  from  Christmas  last,  they  shall  and  may  receive  the 
"  rents  and  profits  of  all  their  lands  and  tenements 
'*  whatsoever;  Andalso,thatthesaidcitizensshallhave 
"  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  criminals  as  have 
"  or  shall  be  indicted  on  account  of  the  late  rebel- 
'  lion  ;  except  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person$ 
''  already  mentioned,   which  we  have^  given  to  our 
"  son  Edward ;  and  also,  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
"  that  shall  escheat  to  us,   by  reason   of  the  afore- 
**  said  rebellion*    And  we  likewise  grant,  that  all 
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**  the  citizens  confined  in  our  sevetal  prisons  shaU 
"  be  discharged ;  except  those  given  as  pledges  to 
"  our  son  Edward  for  his  prisoners,  and  those  for 
"  citizens  that  are .  fled.  In  witness  whereof  we 
".  have  made  these  letters  patent. 

Witness  ourself  at  Northampton,  the  tenth  day 
"  of  January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  our  reign. 

In  consequence  of  this  pardon,  the  king  sent  an 
order  to  John  de  Waldren  and  Sir  John  de  Linde, 
his  guardians  of  the  city,  reciting,  "  That,  whereas 
he  had  received  into  his  favour  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, according  to  ^  certain  lonn,  specified  m  his 
Jetters  patent ;  that  they  should  release  the  plec^es 
or  security  of  the  citizens  they  had  in  their  custody, 
except  those  above  excepted ;  and  to  suffer  them  to 
go  wheresoever  they  pleased.  Witness  the  king,  at 
Northampton,  the  eleventh  of  January.*' 

On  the  same  day,  the  king  granted  the  city  a 
charter,  wherebv  the  citizens  were  empowered/'  To 
"  traffick  with  their  commodities  and  merchandizes, 
"  wheresoever  they  please,  throughout  his  kingdom 
•'  and  dominions,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  without 
*'  interruption  of  him  or  his,  as  they  see  expedient, 
*'  quit  from  all  custom,  toll,  and  paying ;  a^d  may 
*'  abide  for  their  trading  wheresoever  they  please,  in  thiB 

same  his  kingdom, as  in  times  past  they  were  accuse 

tomed,  till  such  time  as  it  should  be  more  fully  order- 
''  ed  by  his  council,  touching  the  state  of  the  said  city ; 
''  as  by  the  said  letters  patent,  amongst  other  things, 
**  more  fully  appeareth.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  order  to  the  above-* 
mentioned  guardians,  for  detaining  certain  of  the 
city  pledges  in  prison,  yet  it  seems,  that  four  thereof 
were  not  only  soon-  after  discharged  (though,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  not  without  paying  the  utmost  ferthing, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Prince  Edward),  but  Hkewise 
Ihe  seneschals  or  guardians  aforesaid  were  dismissed ; 
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in  whose  stead  the  citizens  chose  WiUiamFitzoRichard 
for  their  mayor,  and  Thomas  k  Ford,  smd  Gregory 
de  Rockesly,  for  sheriflfe. 

The  magistracy  and  governmeijit  of  the  city  being 
thus  settled,  they  set  about  raising  the  20,000  marks 
payable  to  the  king  for  their  pardon ;  and  fof  which 
they  had  given  security;  In  which  assessment  upon 
Iodg^[S  and  servants,  as  weU  as  house-holders^  they 
met  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  maiiy  chose  to  be 
disfranchised,  rather  than  pay  it. 

About  this  time^  the  king  ordered  that  the  keepers 
of  the  seven  gates  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  three* 
pence  a  day  each. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Henry  granted  those 
extraordinary  immunities  to  the  Hanseatic  college, 
or  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  in  London,  which 
they  enjoyed  for  three  hunc&ed  yeacs,  to  their  great 
emolument  Thuanus,,  Lib.  5 1 ,  thinks  it  was  in  the 
year  1250 ;  but  as  Werdenhagen,  the  historian  of 
the  Hans  Towns,  contends  for  the  year  1266,  and  is 
supported  by  th^muoh  abler  proof  of  the  learned  and 
judicious  Lambecius,  in  his  Origines  Hamburgensesi 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  precise 
time.  The  accouat  given  by  Werdenhagen  is,  that 
the  Hanseatic  i^ips,  on  their  return  fiom  as»sting 
Henry  in  a  succei^fiil  enterprize  against  France,  were 
^niost  all  lost  in  a  tempest,  whereupon  the  Hansen* 
atics  demanded  their  value  ;  butthis-amounting  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  king  was  then  able  to  pay, 
and  they,  seeing  but  little  hopes  of  a  speedy  reim- 
bursement, the  following  agreement  was  entered 
into,  viz.  "  That  they  would  entirely  remit  all  this 
debt  to  the  king,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  suc« 
cessors  would  grant  free  liberty  to  the  Easterlings  to 
import  and  export  all  merchandize  whatever,  at  no 
higher  duty  or  custom  than  one  per  cent,  which  was 
the  rate  then  paid.^' 

By 
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By  the  Hanseatics  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental 
Hans  Towns  are  not  to  be  understood,  but  a  con- 
federacy of  towns,  of  which  Cologne  w^as  the  head, 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  Weser,  but- 
they  were  afterwards  united,  and  formed  that  eminent 
mercantile  confederacy,  which  has  no  parallel  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  we  learn, 
that,  in  the  year  1267,  the  king,  upon  the  humble 
supplication  of  the  citizens,  granted  them  a  liberty  to 
choose  two  bailiffs  from  among  themselves,  who 
were  to  have  the  custody  of  the  city  and  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  till  he  should  give  further  order  in  that 
respect;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  enjoined  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  admit  the  said  bailiffs, 
when  duly  presented :  whereupon  they  chose  John 
Adrian  and  Luke  de  Batencourt;  who,  upon  their 
being  presented  and  admittied,  took  an  oath,  to  be 
faithful  both  to  king  and  citizens. 

In  the  year  above  mentioned  there  happened  a 
violent  dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the  com- 
monalty respecting  the  election  of  mayor.  A  folk* 
mote  being  held  for  this  purpose,  the  aldermen  and 
principal  citizens  si^pported  Allen  Souche ;  but  the 
commons  would  have  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  who 
still  remained  in  confinement  at  Windsor.  At,  length 
Souche's  party,  being  supported  by  the  court,  car- 
ried the  election  by  force,  seizing  and  committing 
many  of  their  opponents  to  prison ;  whereupon 
Souche  was  declared  duly  elected. 

But  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  their 
troubles  in  this  year,  for  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  pf 
Gloucester,  having  raised  an  army,  under  pretence  of 
serving  the  king  against  France,  but  privately  favour- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  got  leave  of  the 
regent  to  quarter  a  part  of  his  forces  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  he  soon  discovered  his  designs;  but 

more 
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more  openly^  on  the  arrival  of  a  strong  party  of  the 
rebels  in  Southwark,  from  Ely.  Wherefore,  the 
magistrates  drew  up  their  draw-bridge,  and  shut  their 
gates  against  them.  The  earl  took  the  keys  from 
the  mayor  and  gave  them  to  such  as  he  could  trust. 
So  that  the  rebels  had  free  access  into  the  city:  and, 
when  some  of  the  chief  citizens  withdrew,  he  seized 
upon  their  effects ;  not  failing  to  fortify  the  city  with 
additional  works.  Of  all  which  the  mayor  gave  the 
king  an  exact  account,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  the  peace.  But  such  is  the  rage  of  a  dis- 
solute populace,  encouraged  by  rebellion,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  curbed.  They  inoprisoned  the  loyal 
aldermen,  and  divided  their  effects  among  them: 
they  degraded  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  ch6se 
others:  released  all  persons  imprisoned  on  account 
of  the  late  rebellion,  and  gave  a  full  loose  to  every, 
act  of  violence  and  oppression.  As  for  Gloucester,  he 
invested  the  Tower  of  London ;  but  he  met  with 
such  a  stout  resistance  from  the  Pope's  legate  and 
the  Jews,  who  had  retired  thither  for  security,  that 
it  gave  the  king  time  to  march  from  Cambridee  to 
its  relief,  with  a  reinforcement  of  30,000  ^cotSy 
raised  by  his  son  Edward.  \ 

The  kmg  halted  at  Windsor  with  his  army,  and 
'struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  that 
he  sued  for  peace.  But  the  king  rejected  his  propo- 
sals with  indignation,  and  accepted  a  challenge  to* 
give  him  battle  on  a  certain  day,  upon  Hounslow- 
heath.  However,  the  rebels  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  -agreed  on;  therefore  the  king 
marched  towards  London,  and  wheehng  about  to  the 
east,  encamped  with  his  whole  army  on  the  plains 
about  Stratford ;  from  whence  he  in  vain  made  seve- 
lal  attempts  to  surprize  the  city  by  assault.  As  for 
die  earl,  he  sent  out  parties  to  ravage  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Surry ;  and  other  banditti  to  deface  West- 
minster 
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minster  Abbey,  and  ip  pillage  it  of  its  rich  ornaments  t 
four  of  whom  being  taken,  and  known  to  have  left 
the  Earl  of  Derby^a  service,  were;  by  his  Order^  ti^ 
up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  reduced  to  the  utpost  ex-^ 
tremity,  did  at  last  make  such  offers  of  submission, 
that,  with  the  interest  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
they  found  acceptance  virith  the  king.  And  the  Lon- 
doners were  particularly  included  in  this  accommo- 
dation. But,  though  the  king  granted  them  agene« 
ral  pardon,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  make  good 
an  omission  in  his  last  bargain  with  the  citizens  of 
London,  which  was  topay  his  brother  Richard  1000 
marks  for  destroying  his  {Milace  at  Isleworth,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, in  Leicester's  rebellion.  Besides,  his  majesty 
dbliged  the  earl  to  raze  all  the  additional  fortifications 
he  had  made,  and  to  level  their  ditches. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Londoners,  .upon  the  wh^e, 
under  their  late  circumstances,  was  looked  upcm  in 
a  very  favourable  light  at  court.  And,  therefore,  the 
king  granted  them  the  f[>llowing  charter;  that  ie« 
mittea  all  past  offences,  confirmed  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges, except  the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  and 
prohibited  *  all  forestaDing  of  markets,  under  scyeife 
penalties:  ^  ^ 

"  Henry,  by  tibre^ra<^  of  God,  King  of  England, 
•*  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Aquitairi  :  To  hid  Arch- 
•*  bishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Friors,  Earls,  Barons^ 
^  Sheriffs,  Justices,  Rulem,  Ministers,  and  all  Bai- 
•*  liflfe,  and  his  faithfiil  Subjects,  greeting. 

**  Know  ye,  that  we  haye  grafted  to  our  citizens 
^  of  London,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  whom  of  late  we 
•*  have  received  again  into  om*  gmfce  and  fiivour,  after 
^  divers  treispasses  and  forfeitures  of  them  and  their 
**  commonalty  to  us  made,  for  the  which,  both  for 
^t  life  and  member^  and  aU  other  things  belon^g  to 
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"the  said  city,  they  have  submitted  themselves  to 
*'  our  will ;  that  aoae  of  them  be  compelled  to  plead 
"  out  of  the  walls  of  the  said  city,  ftx  any  thing  ex- 
cept foreign  tenures,  und  except  our  nKwoyers  and 
officers,  and  except  those  things  which  shall  hap^ 
pen  to  be  done  ^wnst  our  peace,  which,  according 
"  to  the  common  law  of  our  realm,  are  wont  to  be 
''  determined  in  the  parts  where  those  trespasses  wete 
"  done ;  and  except  pieas  concerning  meixJiandizes, 
''  which  are  wont  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
**  law-merchant  in  boroughs  and  feiis,  so  yet  not- 
<^  withstanding  that  those  plaints  be  determined  in 
the  bcHOUghs  and  fairs,  by  four  or  five  of  the  said 
citizens  of  Lcmdon,  who  shall  be  there  present ; 
saving  to  us  the  amercifyooents  in  axiy  wise  coming, 
**  which  they  shall  faithfully  answer  us  and    our 
heirs,  upon  pain  of  grievous  forfeitures. 

We  have  also  granted  to  our  same  citizens  ac- 
quittal of  murder  in  the  said  city  and  in  Porisoken; 
**  and  that  none  of  the  said  citizens  may  w^^  battle ; 
"  €md  that  for  the  pleas  belonging  to  tbecix:)wn,  chiefly 
"  those  which  may  chance  within  the  saki  city  and 
"  suburbs ;  thereof,  they  may  tlischarge  themselves 
^'  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  said  city ; 
"  this  notwithstanding  except,  that  upon  the  graves 
"  of  the  dead,  for  that  which  they  should  have  said, 
"  if  they  had  lived,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  precisely 
to  swear ;  but  instead  and  place  of  those  deceased, 
which  before  their  deaths,  to  discharge  those  which, 
^'  for  concerning  the  things  belonging  to  the  crown, 
''  were  called  and  received,  there  may  olher  ftee 
^^  and  lawful  men  be  chosen,  which  may  do  and  ac- 
"  complish  that  without  delay,  which  by  the  deceased 
"  should  have  been  <fone,  if  they  had  lived ;  and 
"  that  witiiin  the  walls  of  the  city  a»d  in  Portsoken, 
"  none  may  take  lodgings  by  fierce,  or  delivery  of  the 
"marshal.  . 

VOL.  u  u  "  We 
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"  We  have  also  granted  to  our  said  citizens  through- 
"  out  all  our  dominions,  wheresoever  they  come  to 
"  dwell  with  their  merchandizes  and  things,  and  also 
*'  throughout  all  the  sea-ports,  as  well  on  this  side  as 
beyond  the  seas,  they  shall  be  free  of  all  toll  and 
lastage,  and  of  all  customs,  except,  every  where, 
''  our  due  and  ancient  custom  and  prices  of  wines ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  tun  before  the  mast,  and  of  one 
*'  other  behind  the  mast,  at  twenty  shillings  the  tun, 
to  be  paid  in  such  form  as  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
*'  been  accustomed  to  have  the  said  prices ;  and  if 
any  in  any  of  our  lands,  on  this  side  or  beyond  the 
*'  seas,  or  in  the  ports  of  the  said  sea,  on  this  side  or 
beyond  the  seas,  shall  take  of  the  men  of  London, 
toll,  or  any  custom,  contrary  to  this  our  grant,  (ex- 
^'  cept  the  aforesaid  prices)  after  he  shall  fail  of  right, 
thQ  sheriff  may  take  goods  therefore  at  London. 

We  have  also  granted  to  them^  that  the  hustings 
might  be  kept  in  every  week  once  the  week,  and 
that  only  by  one  day ;  Or  as  notwithstanding  that 
those  things  within  the  same  day  cannot  be  deter- 
"  mined,  may  continue  till  next  morning,  and  no 
^'  longeir ;  and  that  right  be  holden  to  them  for  their 
*'  lands  and  temires  within  the  same  city,  according 
*'  to  the  custom  of  the  said  city;  so  as  nevertheless, 
that  as  well  foreigners  as  others  may  make  their  at^ 
torneys,  as  well  in  pleading  as  defending,  as  else- 
where in  our  courts;  and  they  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned as  miskenning  in  any  their  pleas ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  have  not  declared  altogether  well;  and 
*'  of  all  their  debts  which  were  lent  at  London,  and 
**  promises  there  made,  pleas  be  there  holden,  accord- 
ing to  the  just  and  ancient  custom. 
'*  Furthermore,  we  do  also  grant,  toward  the 
amendment  of  the  aforesaid  city,  that  all  be  quit 
*'  of  childwite  and  jeresgive,  and  from  scotale ;  so 
*'  that  our  sheriffs  of  London,  nor  any  other  bailiff, 
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*'  shall  not  make  any  scotale :  and  also,  that  the  said 
'*  citizens  may  justly  have  and   hold  their  lands^ 
"  tenures  or  premises ;  and  also  their  debts,  whoso* 
'*  ever  do  owe  them ;  and  that  no  merchant  or  other 
"  do  meet  with  any  merchant^coming  by  land  or  by 
"  water,  with  their  merchandizes  or  victuals,  towards 
*'  the  city,  to  buy  or  sell  again,  till  they  come  to  the. 
"  said  city,  and  there  have  put  the  same  to  sale,. 
"  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  things  brought,  and  pain 
"  of  imprisonmient ;  from  whence  he  shall  not  escape 
without  great  punishment :  and  that  none  show 
out  their  wares  to  sell,  who  owe  any  oustom,  till 
the  custom  thereof  be  levied,  without  great  punish-.. 
"  ment,  and  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  that  com- 
modity, of  him  th^t  happens  to  do  otherwise:  and 
that  no  merchant,  stranger,  or  other,  may  buy  or. 
sell  any  wares,  which  ought  to  be  weighed  or 
troned,  unless  by  our  beams  or  trone,  upon  forfei- 
^'  ture  of  the  said  wares. 

"  Moreover,  those  debts,  which  of  their  contracts 
or. loans  shall  be  due  unto  them,  they  may  cause 
to' be^enrolled  in  our  Exchequer,  for  the  more 
surety  of  them,  upon  the  recognizance  of  those 
"  who  shall  stand  bound  unto  them  in  the  said  debts : 
"  so  as  nevertheless,  that  no  debts  be  enrolled  upon 
"  the  recognizance  of  any  person  who  is  not  there 
known  ;  or  unless  it  be  manifested  concerning  his 
peison  by  the  testimony  of  six  or  four  lawful  men, 
"  who  be  sufficient  to  answer  as  well  for  the  debt  as 
"  for.  th^  damages,  which  any  may  have  of  such  re- 
"  cognizances,  if  the  same  happen  to  be  falsely  done 
under  their  ^ames :  and  for  every  pound  to  be  en- 
loUed  in  the  Exchequer,  one  penny  to  be  paid  to 
"  our  use,  for  the  charge  of  sustentation  of  those 
which  must  attend  to  such  enrolling :  these  liber- 
ties aad  free  customs  we  grant  to  them,  to  hold  to 
"  them  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  well 
2  "  and 
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"  and  faithfully  behave  themselves  to  us  and  our 
"  heirs,  together  with  all  their  just  and  reasonable 
''  customs,  which,  in  time  of  us  and  our  predeces- 
^*  sors  heretofore,  they  have  had,  as  well  for  mantaer 
"  of  pleading  of  their  tenures,  debts,  and  promises, 
**  as  for  aJl  other  causes  whatsoever,  c&ncerning  both 
'^  them  and  the  same  city.  So  long  as  the  cu^x>ms 
''  be  not  contrary  to  right  law  and  justice ;  saving  m 
"  all  things  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  Westminster, 
"  to  the  abbots  and  monks  of  tibe  same  place,  to 
"  them  granted  by  tlie  charters  of  us  and  our  prede- 
"  cessors,  kings  of  England.  But  as  touching  our 
"  Jews  and  merchant-straiigers,  and  other  things  out 
"  of  our  foresaid  grant  touching  us  or  our  said  city^ 
"  we  and  our  heirs  shall  provide  as  to  us  shall  seem 
"  expedient. 

"  These  being  witnesses :  R.  king  of  Almain,  our 
"  brother ;  Edwayd,  our  first  son ;  Roger  of 
"  Mortimer ;  Roger  de  CliflFord ;  Roger  Ley- 
^^  bourn ;  Robert  Watrand ;  Robert  Acquilor ; 
**  Mi*  Godfrey ;  Gifford,  our  Chancellor ;  Wal- 
"  ter  de  Merton ;  John  Chesfaill,  Archdeacon 
"  of  London  i  John  de  k  Lind ;  William  de 
''  Aette ;  and  others.  -  Given  by  our  band  at 
"  Westminster,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the 
"  two  and  fiftieth  year  of  our  reign  .^'' 


By  the  above  charter  all  past  offences  are  remitted, 
and  the  ancient  privileges,  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  of  the  magistrates,  ga^  confirmed.  Soon 
after  this  the  king,  by  his  precept,  directed  to  Alen 
le  Souche,  the  mayor,  orders  him  to  Resent  sill 
persons  eligible  for  sheriflfe,  from  whom  he  chose  two 
as  his  bailiffs,  viz.  Walter  Harvey,  and  William  de 
Durham,  who  were  sworn  feithftilly  to  collect  the 
city  duties  for  the  king^s  use,  and  to  render  an  exact 
account  thereof  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

.     The 
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The  mayor  was  then  discharged  from  his  office,  and 
Stephen  Edworth,  constable  of  the  Tower,  was  ap- 
pointed custos  of  the  city. 

The  following  account  of  the  profits  arising  to  hifir 
majesty  in  the  city,  for  half  a  year,  as  delivered  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  above-named  bailiffs,  is  ex- 
tracted from  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  ; 

L,      s.      D. 

By  the  amount  of  tronages  (the  king's 

weigh-house)  and  petty  strandages         97  13  11 

By  the  amount  of  customs  of  all  sorts  of 
foreign  merchandizes,  together  with 
the  issues  of  divers  passages  7^     6  10 

By  the  metage  of  corn,  and  customs  at 

Billing%ate  ^  -  -       5  18     7 

By  the  customs  of  fish,  &c.  brought  to 

London-bridge-street         -  -       7     0     2 

By  the  issue  of  the  field  and  bars  of 

Smithfield  '      -  -  -      4    7     6 

By  tojl  raised  at  the  city  gates,  and  du- 
ties on  the  river  of  Thames,  westward 
of  the  bridge  -  -  -       8  13     9 

By  stallages,  duties  arising  from  the  mar- 
kets of  Westcheap,  Gst9^  Chirche,  and 
Wool  Chirchehawe,  and  annual  soc- 
cage  of  the  butchers  of  London  42     0     5 

By  the  produce  of  Queenhithe  -     17     9     i 

By  the  cliattels  of  foreigners,  forfeited 
for  trading  in  the  city,  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  thereof        -  -     1 0  U     0 

By  places  and  perquisites  within  the  city     86     5     9 

By  the  produce  of  the  Waidarii  and 
Ambiani  of  Corbye  and  Neele,  French 
merchants  of  those  towns        -         -      9    6     9 


Sum  total,  364  13     2 

Which 
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Which  is  equivalent  to  J  0931.  19s.  7id:  of  the  pre- 
sent money ;  on  the  delivery  of  these  accounts,  they 
were  commanded  to  bring  the  bodies  of  John  Adrien 
and  Luke  de  Batencurt,  the  late  sheriffs',  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  certain  day,  and  to 
seize  the  chattels  of  Batencurt  for  money  due  to  the 
king,  and  for  not  passing  their  accounts. 

About  this  time  a  violent  dispute  arising  between 
the  company  of  goldsmiths  and  that  of  the  merchant 
taylors ;  and  several  other  companies  taking  part 
with  one  or  the  other,  their  passions  were  at  length 
so  inflamed,  that  more  than  five  hundred  people, 
completely  armed,  assembled  in  the  night,  and  en- 
gaged with  such  fury,  that  many  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  of .  both  parties :  nor  did  the 
battle  cease,  till  the  sheriffs,  having  raised  a  consider- 
able body  of -the  citizen^  seized  several  of  the  com- 
batants ;  thirteen  of  whom,  being  tried  and  convicted, 
received  sentence  of  death,  and  suffered  accordingly. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  was  held 
a  national  synod,  at  London,  under  Cardinal 
Othobon,  the  pope^s  legate ;  to  which  were  summon- 
ed all  the  prelates  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  canons  of  this  council  were  of  great 
authority,  and  looked  upon. as  a  rule  of  discipline 
for  the  English  church  :  and  many  of  thfem  are  still 
in  force,  and  make  part  of  our  canon  law. 

Westminster  new  abbey-church  was  completed  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  esteemed  the  finest 
church  at  that  time  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  king,  in  the  year.  1270,  conferred  the 
government  of  the  city  of  London  on  his  son  Ed- 
ward,  and  gave  him  aU  the  revenues  thereunto 
belonging  :  who  appointed  Hugh  Fitz  Otho  constar 
ble  of  the  Tower  and  custos  of  the  city,  and  chose 
William  de  Hadestone  and  Anketyll  de  Alverne 
sheriffs,  out  of  six  men  named  by  the  citizens. 

Edward, 
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Edward,  in  this  capacity,  ingratiated  himself 
greatly  with  the  Londoners,  by  relievitig  them,  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  marks,  from  paying  a 
certain  toll  to  a  foreigner,  who  farmed  it  of  the  king ; 
and  by  obtaining  from  the  king  the  privilege  of 
chusing  their  magistrates,  according  to  ancient  char- 
ter. For  which  the  citizens,  instead  of  3 1 5h  agreed 
to  pay  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  for  the  city  farm. 

In  consequence  of  this  happy  turn  of  fortune,  the 
citizens  immediately  chose  John  Adrien  their  mayor, 
and  Philip  Taylor  and  Walter  Potter  their  sheriffs ; 
who  were  presented  by  Prince  Edward  himself,  to 
the  king  at  Westminster,  and  sworn  ;  and  the  custos 
was  discharged.  And,  in  gratitude  for  this  favour, 
the  citizens  presented  the  king  with  one  hundred 
marks,  and  to  the  prince  they  ^ave  five  hundred 
marks. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  was  so  well  reconciled, 
that  lie  confirmed  all  their  ancient  rites  and  im- 
munities by  a  charter,  dated  the  twenty-first  of  July 
following. 

In  this  year  the  rains  were  so  excessive,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ; 
*  and  the  river  Thames,  breaking  down  and  overflow- 
ing its  banks  in  many  places,  did  inconceivable 
damage  both  to  houses  and  land. 

The  consequence  of  these  inundations  were 
severely  felt ;  for  wheat  rose  to  the  enormous  price 
of  six  pounds  eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  and  the 
famine  at  length  raged  to  such  an  Astonishing 
degree,  that,  if  the  authority  of  ancient  writers  may 
be  relied  on,  many  of  the  poorer  people  were  re- 
duced to  the  dreddful  necessity  of  eating  their  own 
children. . 

The  death  of  Henry  III.  happened  in  1272,  when 
Prince  Edward  was  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine, 
at  that  period  the  fashionabl*^  school  of  war. 

From 
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From  Madox'»  History  of  the  Exchequer,  Chap. 
XVIIL  p.  598,  we  le^un,  that  in  this  year  wine- 
gaugers  were  appointed  at  London,  and  the  other 
principal  sea-ports ;  and  that,  at  London,  the  new 
gauge  duty  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds  sixteen 
diillings  and  seven-pence ;  which,  at  one  penny 
per  dolium,  or  ton,  makes  the  quantity  imported 
amount  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  tons. 

*  The  principal  customs  for   importation    at    that 

period,    seem    to    have    been    on    wines,    chiefly 

,^  French    and    Rhenish,    as   there    is   yet   scarcely 

any    mention    of   Spanish,    Portuguese^  or  Italian 

wines. 

During  this  reign,  the  Lubeckcrs  obtsuned  a 
second  grant  of  commercial  privileges,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  Cologne  ; 
hut  the  advantj^es  of  commerce  to  a  state,  appear  to 
have  been  still  so  Uttle  understood^  that  this  grant: 
was  only  obtained  as  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  taken  that  city  under  his  {Mx>- 
tection.  We  learn,  however,  from  Gerard  Malynes, 
that  a  society  of  Englishmen  had  existed  for  some 
timfe  previous  to  this  period,  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  so  called  from  export- 
ing the  then  staple-wares  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  only  the  rough  materials  for  manu&cture,  viz. 
wool,  skins,  lead,  and  tin:  though  the  fabric  of 
w  ooUen  cloths,  and  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool, 
were  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  With  this 
simple  commerce,  England  long  supplied  all  her 
foreign  wants,  and  brought  home  annually  a  con- 
siderable balance  of  gold  and  silver. 


CHAP.  X. 
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CHAP.  X. 

I 

The  Flemings  expelled  the  City. -^Reception  of  the  young  ■ 
King. — Dissensions  about   the  choice  df  a  Mayor. — . 
Frauds  in  the  sale  of  Provisions,^^Complaints  of  the 
Citizens. — The  Mayor  appointed  his  Mye^ty's  Amhas^ 
sadorieyond  $eas. — The  convent. of  Blackffiars  found- 
eds-^New  IValL — Commercial  treaty  with  Flanders.-^ 
Difference  with  the  Bremeners. — The  Market  on  Lon-  • 
don-lridge  prohibited.^^Executton  of  a  great  number  of 
Jews.-^ihe  Mint  kept  by  the  Lucca  Merchants. '■^Rc'* • 
pairs  of  London^bHdge. — The  Merchants  of  the  Steel'*: 
yard  obliged  to  keep  Btshopsgate  in  repair, — The  Citizens 
first  summoned  to  Parliament  by   trie  King's  Writ. — ' 
Murder  of  Lawrences  Ducket. — The  City  divided  into 
IVards  r^The  Jewish   Synagogues  destroyed, — Citizens 
prohibited  from  wearing  Arms. — The  Ctty  deprived  of 
its  Privileges. — Petition  for  the  expulsion  of  Mei'chanf 
Strangers. — Grants    to    the    King. — The    City  fined 
20,000  Marks.^-^Its   Privileges  restored, — Charter  of 
coTifirmation.^^The  Price  of  Provisions  regulated. — 
Vessels  of  Gold  to  be  assayed  by  the  goldsmiths  ofLon** 
don.-^The  Exchequer  robbed. — First  Recorder.^— .Exe- 
cution  of  Sir   William  Wallace. — Prohibition  to  burn 
iea-coal  in  London. — The  King's  writ  for  the  suppress 
sion  of  Thieves, — Composition  in  lieu  of  a  tax. 

9 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  the  account 
of  his  father's  death  ;  but,  knowing  that  England  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  he  spent  the  next 
year  in  France,  and  did  not  reach -his  kingdom 
until  1974. 

In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  a  letter  from 
Captes,  to  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  commonalty  of 
London,  dated  Jan.  19»  An.  reg.  primo  ;  in  which, 
after  relating  the    injuries  done  to  liis  people  by 
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the  Flemish,  he  ordered  that  all  Flemings  should,  by- 
proclamation,  be  expelled  the  city  of  London, 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  their  effects.  He  also 
charged  the  magistrates  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city  ;  and,  not  having  the  seal  of  the  kingdom,  he 
s^ed  tho^?  letter*  with,  the  seal  q{  the  kiuff  of 
Sieilv,  • 

This  mark  of  esteem  so  heightened  the  affections 
of  the.  citizens  for  their  new  king,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ed on  his  aitivai  in  the  city,  vrith  the  greatest  pomp 
aj^d  magnificence.  The  outsidcs  of  the  houses  were 
hung  with  the  richest  silks  and  tapestry ;  the  con- 
duits were  supplied  with  the  choicest  wine$,  and  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  scattered  gold  find  ^Wer 
among  the  populace  * 

These  begiimings  promised  the  city  great  felicity, 
under  King  Edward,  when  civil  dissension  broke  out 
amongst  the  Londoners  about  the  choice  of  a  mayor; 
which,  under  a  sovereign  lees  disposed  to  moderation 
and  jiu&tice,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  tlaek  liber- 
ties. But  Edward  only  interposed  as  a  friendly 
moderator,  when  parties  ran  so  high  as  to  admit  o£ 
no  compromise,  and  appointed  a  custos  till  they 
could  be  brought  to  reason.  However,  this  con- 
vinced th^  citizens  of  the  danger  of  their  intestijie 
broils ;  and  so.  far  wrought  upon  their  passiona,  that 
they  unanimously  chose  Sir  Walter  Harvey,  in  a 
fblkmote,  for  mayor,  rather  than  the  king  should 
have  an  excuse  to  intermeddle  with  their  civil 
government.  This  Harvey  wasi  the  very  man  set  up 
by  the  populaice,  in  opposition  to  the  i'egular  choice 
of  Philip  de  Taylour.  But  they  were  soon  con- 
vinced  of  his  bad  practices,  and  had  the  resolution 
not  only  to  degiade  him  irov^  the  office  of  an  alder* 
mfm,  but  to  render  him  inculpable  of  sitting  in  tha 
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city  touttcil,  and  to  make  him  give  sufRcient  security 
for  his  quiet  tod  peaceable  behavidUr  for  the  fiiture, ' 
The  gross  frauds  and  impositions  which  prevailed 
at  this  period  in  the  sale  of  provisions,  rendered  the 
legi^ative  interference  necessary,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  bakers,  ^nd  to  the  millemj  for  giving 
idhort  weight,  and  bad  measure.  The  king  there- 
fore commanded  the  mayor  and  sheri£fe  to  enforce 
the  new  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  siilch  evils 
in  future.  By  these  lawd,  this  baker,  for  his  flr^t 
offence,  was  to  forfeit  his  bread ;  foi*  the  second  to 
suffer  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  third,  to  be  pil- 
loried. Fraudulent  millers  were  to  be  putiished  by 
being  drawn  through  certain  streeti&,  in  a  tutiibrel^  dr 
dung-c8irt,  exposed  to  the  derisioia  of  the  Jjopulace. 
The  magistrates  were  also  commanded  to  regulate 
the  price  of  provisions,  especially  of  pc/ultry  fend  fi^h, 
which  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few  rapacious 
liuckst^.  Accordingly  an  ordinemce  wa^  issued  by 
the  magistrates x)f  Jthe  city  in  the  following  fl>rm : 


By  the  commatid  of  the  Lord  the  Ki»^,  aii4  '^'^^^ 
the  assent  tod  consent  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe 
*'  kingdom,  Tind  citi^enii  aforesaid,  That  no  huckster 
*'  of  fowl  (t)r  poulterer)  go  out  of  the  city  to  meet 
**  them  that  bring  poultry  intd  the  city,  to  liiak^  any 
•'  buying  from  them  ;  but  buy  in  the  city,  after  the 
•*  buyers  ^*  the  tiOM  the  king,  of  the  barons,  fthd  the 
•*  dtiienfe  h*ref  bought  and  had  what  shall  be  heed- 
^  M  for  l^ift,  immely^  irftwrfiree  o'cloek,  and  not 
"  before :  And  then  let  ttiem  buy  thus : 

Th^  best  liiett,  at  -  -  *• 

The  best  ptfB*t,  at  -  •        * 

The  be^  cap(^n,  at        -        -  -  '    . 

Thfe  bestgoo^,  from  East^  to  Whitsunday 
Dnio,  ftom  Atto^  St.  Fetel^^d  tiftouto 

The 
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The  best  googe,  in.  all  other  parts  of  the 

year,at  .  -  . 

The  best  wild-goose,  at     -      - 
The  best  young  pigeons,  three  for 
The  best  mallard,  at      .    -          -  . 
The  best  cercel,  at  •       '     -         - 

The  best  wild  duck,  at  .  - 

The  best  partridge,  at 
The  best  begaters,  four  for  • 

The  best  larks,  a  dozen  for 
The  best  pheasant,  at  .        .        - 

The  best  botor,  at 
The  best  heron,  at         -  - 

The  best  corlune,  at 
The  best  plover,  at 

The  best  swan,  at  -  -         - 

The  best  crane,  at      -  - 

The  best  peacock,  at    .     - 
The  best  coney,  with  the  skin,  at      -     ,  - 
One  ditto,  without  the  skin,        r 
The  best  hare,  without  the  skin,  at 
The  best  kid,  from  Christmas  to  Lent,  at  - 
Ditto,  at  other  times  of  the  year 
The be^t  lamb,  from  Chri3tmas to  Lent'  - 
Ditto,  at  other  times  of  the  year 

It  was  also  ordained  "  That  no  huckster  of  fish, 
. "  (or  fishmonger)  who  i  sells  fish  p.gain  to  others, 
"go  out  to  meet  those, that  bring  or  carry  fish  to 
"  the  city,  to  make  a  forestall  thence ;  nor  have  any 
"  partnership  with  a  stranger,  who  brings  fish  fi"om  sea 
"  to  the  city ;  but  let  them  seek  for  fish  in  their  own 
"  ships,  ^nd  permit  foreigners  to  bring  it,  and 
to  sell  when  they  are.  come,  in  their  own 
shjpgt :  Because,  by  such  partnership,  they  who 
"axe  of  the   city,   and   have  known  the  dtate  of 

"the 
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•*  the  city,  and  the  defect  of  victuals,  will  hold 
^^  the  fish  at  a  greater  deamess  than  foreigners, 
"  who  shall  not  have  known  it :  and  also,  that  they 
"  wlio  are  of  the  city,  when  they  cannot  sell  as  they 
'*  will,  lay  it  up  in  cellars,  and.  sell  dearer  than  th» 
'^  strangers  would  do,  if  they  came  without  partner- 
"  ship,  and  knew  not  where  they  might  be  harbou^- 
"  ed :  nor  let  them  buy  any  thing  in  ^the  city,  ujo^il 
"  the  king's  servants,  &c.  have  bought,  and  not  before 
three  o'clock.  And  if  they  who  have  bought  fish 
shall  come  after  three  o'clock,  let  them  not  sell 
"  that  day,  but  let  them  sell  on  the  morrow  morn- 
*'  ing.  And,  if  they  expect  more,  let  the  fish .  be 
^^  taken  into  the  lord  the  king's  hands :  and  let  them 
"  keep  no  fish,  except  s£\lt  fish,  beyond  the  second 
day  of  their  coming;  which  if  it  shall  happen  to  be 
found>  let  them  lose  their  fish,  and  be  at  the 
**  mercy  of  the  lord  the  king  [to  fine  theip].  And 
"  thus  let  the  huckster  of  fish  buy,  that  they  afford, 

St     D.   Q. 

The  best  plaise,  at        -       /    -  -  ,0,    1     2 

The  best  soles,  the  dozen,  at  -  ^  -03.0 
The  best  firesh  mulvel,  at        -  -.030 

The  best  salt  mulvel,  at  -,  .-03.0 

The  best  haddock,  at  -.       ^         -020 

The  best  barkey,  at        -  _-  /-    0    4    0 

l^he  best  mullet,  at,        -  -  -    0.    2!r  0 

The  best  cpnger,  at       .     -  -,100 

The  best  turbet,  at  .  -  -    0    6    0 

The  best  dorac,  at  -  .  -05.0 

The  best  bran,  sard?  9tid  betuW,  at/  '  .  -  0  '3:0 
The  b^st  m?ickarel,  in  Lent,  at    ,  -    0     I     0 

Ditto,  out  of  L^t,  at        -.  --,005 

The  be§t  giirnard,  at    .        -  *.0     10 

The  best  fre^  merlings,  four  for  ,  ,  "  ^  0  10 
The  best  powdered  ditto,  t\yelye  for  -.01.  0 
Jh«  hest  piqkled  herrings,  twenty  for    »*    Q     I    0 

3  The 
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The  best  fr^sh  h^irtgs,  before  Michael- 
Mas,  i^ix  for  -^  ^  ^ 
EHttOy  after  ditto,  twelve  for 
The  b^st  Thames  Or  Severn  femprey,  at 
Th«  befet  Buge  stock-fish,  at        *          - 
Th@  best  Muivil  fitock^fidh,  at 
The  b^st  croplings,  three  for 
The  best  ftesh  oystcw,  a  gallon  for 
The  best  fresh  tsalmofi,  from  Christmas  to 

Eaatfer;  at  *  -  » 

Ditto,  after  ditto,  at  -  - 

A  pkfOe  of  rumb,  gPdfesr  and  fat,  at 
The  best  neW  pickkd  batoiee,  the  poutid 
Ditto,  of  Ih^  preceding  ye4r,  the  pound,  at 
The  b^t  sea  hog,  at      -        - 
The  best  eds,  a  i^rike,  or  a  quarts  of  an 
hundred  -  -  - 

Th^  best  lampreys,  in  winter,  the  hun-* 

dlted^  at  -  - 

Dittb,  at  other  times,  the  hundred,  at 
The  be#t  smelts,  the  huddrdd,  at 
The  be*t  roche,  in  summer^  at 
Ditto,  at  other  times  -  •   - 

The  be4t  lucy,  at        -  -  -^ 

ITie?  bett  lamprey  of  Nauntes,  at  first 
Ditto,  ^  taonth  after,  at 
The  Thames  or  Severa  ditto^   lo<V«rd9 
Bistdr,  at  -  -  -^ 
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Oreat  complaints  were  inade  £rt  this  tihi^  by  the 
cjtizfens  of  the  exemptions  from  tallage,  pleaded  by 
Itevetal  in  the  corporation,  undw  charted  purchiised 
ftoni  the  late  king,  whereby  the,  burden  feH  on  the 
midflling  and  lower  classes  Of  the  miiabkants,  s^ 
tttso  of  h  ciistona  which  had'b€le^  introduced  Isftefy 
by  ihe  mayorS)  of  ttihtgic^  the  city  by  ^ir  d^^ 

authority. 
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aut^Ofity,  AU  which  grievamw  were  presented  by 
the  juries  pf  the  several  ward3,  before  the  justices  in 
eyre,  at  the  Tower,  as  illegal  exactiops  upon  the 
citizenst 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  the  mayor  w^  ap* 
pointed  his  majesty's  ambasss4dor  beyond  seas ;  on 
which  occasion .  tlie  king  committed  the  custody  of 
the  city  to  four  citizens,  who  were  recommended  by 
it$  principal  inhabitants. 

In  this  year,  Robert  Kilwarby,.  Archbishop  o^  , 
Canterbury,,  by  licence  from  the  crown,  founded  tlie 
convent  of  Black  Friary,  or  Friars  Preachers;  which 
wa3  buUt  with  the  stones  taken  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  tower  of  Mount  Fitchet,  and  from  a  part  pf  the 
city  wall,  pulled  down-to  make  way  for  the  building* 
This  produced  an  order  from  the  king  to  the  citizens 
of  London  to  build  a  new  wall,  with  a  tower  at  the 
head  of  it,  for  his  reception ;  which  wall  was  to  rua 
from  Lud^ate  westward*  behind  the  houses  to  Fl^et* 
ditch ;  ana  thence  southward  to  the  river  Thames. 
For  the  completing  of  which  new  work,  his  Majesty 
granted  the  city  a  duty  on  sundry  merchandizes,  foe. 
the  term  of  three  years ;  and  soon  after^  sent  them, 
the  following  letter :  . 

*^  Whereas,  we  have  granted  you,  for  the  aid  o^ 
"  the  work  of  the  walls  of  o\ir  city,  md  the  clo^jure^ 
"-of  the  same,  divers  customs  of  vendible  things^ 
<'  coming  to  the  said  city,  to  be  taken  for  a  certaw 
"  time :  we  command  you,  that  you  cause  to  b^ 
•'  finished  the  wall  of  the  said  city,  now  begun  ne^ 
*'  the  mansion  pf  the  Friars  Prei^chers,  and  a  certain 
<*  good  fnd  comely  tower  at  the  bead  of  the  -^^id 
"wall,  within  the  w^ter  of  the,  Thames"  there j 
"  wherein  we  may  be  received,  ^and  tarry,  with 
"  honour,  to  our  ease  and  satisfaction^  in  our  eomi^gii 
**  there,  gut  of  the  pence  taken,  and  t(>  ho  ts^ken  of 

'      "the 
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"  the  said  customs^  ^c.     Witness  myself  at  Wesit- 
"  minster,  5th  of  July,  regni  4.'' 

This  yfear  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first  commer- ' 
cial  treaty  between  England  and  Flanders,  by  which 
a  stoip  was  put  to  tbe  continual  disputes  between  the 
English  and  Flemish  merchants,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  rivalry.  But  it  was  of  no  long  duration, 
^or,  in  1278,  we  again  find  mention  of  mutual 
seizures,  and^  misunderstandings. 

.  In  the  second  volume  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  p.  1 065,  * 
is  a  letter  from  Albert,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  Ed-  * 
ward  I.  dated  in  1276,  in  behalf  of  the  merchants' 
of  Bremen,  then  subject  to  that  prince,  requesting 
that  they  might  be  again  permitted  safely  to  resort  to 
London  for  their  commercial  affairs,  as  in  the  time 
of  his  royal  ancestors ;  the  Bremeners  being,  at  this 
time,  at  variance  w^ith  the  Londoners,  because  Her-^ 
man,  a  Bremener  resident  in  London,  had  run  be-' 
yond  sea,  without  paying  his  proportion  of  an  impo- 
sition laid  by  the  ting  on  the  city  of  London.     This 
$hows  that  in  those  days  it  was  usual  for  the  aggre- 
gate body  of  every  nation  of  foreign  merchants  re- 
siding here,  to  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  misde- 
meanours of  eyery  individual  of  their  number. 

It' was  ordered,  in  the  fifth  year  of  this^  reign,  that 
no  market  should  be  held  on  London  Bridge,  or' 
elsewhere,  except  in  such  places  as  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  common  council:  and  also  that  no 
petsOn  should  go  into  Southwark  to  buy  cattle,  or 
auy  wares  to  be  brought  into  the  city,.imder  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  thing  bought. 

The  year  1 278  proved  fatal  to  the  Jews,  who,  be- 
ing convicted  of  clipping  and  diminishing  the  king's 
coin,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  throughout  England 
in  one  day :  and  280  of  both  sexes  were  convicted 
ind  executed  in  London :  as  were  also  great  numbers 

in 
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in  other  parts  of  England;  the  moiety  of  whose 
effects  was  given  to  the  house  for  converted  Jews, 
now  the  Roils  Office  in  Chancery-lane. 

In  the  same  year,  according  to  Madox's  History 
of  the  ETCchequer,  Ghap.  XXIII.  p.  63S,  «  The 
Lucca  merchants  residijig  in  London,  were  the 
keepers  of  the  Cambium,  or  Mint  of  London.^'  So 
little  were  our  own  people,  in  those  tinies,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  coining  money/ 

London-bridge  was  become  so  dangerous,  from  its 
ruinous  condition,  that,  in  1281,  the  citizens  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  relief  and  aid  to  re- 
pair it:  and  his  majesty,  by  letters  patent,  empower- 
ed the  bridge-keeper  to  receive  the  charity  of  his 
well-disposed  subjects  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
also  to  lake  a  toll  for  three  years,  viz,  of  every  foot- 
passenger,  one  farthing;  of  every  horseman,  one 
penny ;  and  of  every  saleable  pack,  one  half-penny. 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says,  that  in  1982, 
the  city  of  London  obliged  the. company  of  the  Steel- 
yard to  pay  two  hundred  and  ten  marks  for  the  re- 
pairs of  Bishop^s  Gate,  and  to  engage  to  keep  it  in 
repair  in  future.  The  merchants  then  residing  at  the 
Steel-yard  M?ere  Ihose  of  Cologne,  Triers,  Hamburg, 
Hunnondale,  an.d  Munster. 

At  this  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Barons,  had  each  a  yearly  stipend  of  forty 
pounds:  and  one  of  the  Remembrancers  had  the 
same  allowance  for  himself  and  clerks. 

In  the  same  year  the  king,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money  paid  him  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
granted  them  a  free  pardon  for  whatever  they  had 
done  contrary  to  their  charters  to  this  time.  And,  in 
the  following  year,  he  granted  them  certain  customs 
for  the  reparation  and  inclosure  of  the  city. 

Ill  the  following  winter,  five  of  the  arches  of  liOn- 
don-bridge  were  carried  away  by  the  ice. 

:  VOL.  I.  V  It 
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It  was  jn  the  year  1283  that  the  first  considerable 
blow  was  given  to  the  feudal  tenures  in  England ; 
by  which  the  greater  security  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce in  cities  and  towns  was  unquestionably  pro- 
moted.   It  is  proved  by  Eymer*,  that,  in  this  year, 
King  Edward  summoned  to  his  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury, two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  rejH-e^ 
seQtatives  for  the  twenty-one  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  England, .  including  London.    This  is  the 
$rst  instance  in  which  writs  were  issued  by  the  crown 
to  cities  and  towns,  but  no  regularity  appears  to  have 
beeQ  preserved  in  the  sending  of  these  writs  for  three 
hundred  years  after  this  time ;  many  places  being 
occasionally  omitted,  at  some  elections,  and  sent  to 
at  subsequent  ones,  while  others  were  added,  with- 
out the  direction  of  the  king  or  his  council,  but,  ac- 
c(Mrding  to  Dr.  Brady,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriffiL 
He  is  also  positive  that  the  places  which  paid  a  fee- 
^  ferm  rent  to  the  king,  sent  members,  though  they 
might  not  be  burgle,  t.^.  corporations  in  a  legal 
sen^e. 

In  1S84,  Lawrence  Ducket,  a  goldsmith,  having 
wounded  Ralf^  Crepin,  in  Cheapside,  then  called 
West-cheap,  took  sanctuary  in  Bow-church  steeple : 
Crepin's  friends  surprised  him  in  the  night,  and 
hanged  him  so  artfully  in  one  of  the  windows,  that 
the  coroner's  inquest  gave  their  verdict  feh  de  se^ 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  drawn  by  the  feet,  and 
buried  in  a  ditch  without  the  city.  However,  a  boy, 
who  lay  with  Ducket  that  night,  and  had  concealed 
himself  during  this  barbarous  action*  at  last  gave  in- 
formation against  the  murderers.  Many  were  appre- 
hended, of  whom  sixteen  were  hanged;  and  a 
woman,  the  contriver  of  the  murder,  was  burnt 
f^ve:  other  perscHis  of  distinction  concerned  therein, 


•  ^qpdoia*  Vol  II.  p.  249^ 
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were  amerced  in  pecuiuaiy  fines :  md  the  disgisaced 
jKxly  was  taken  up  and  buried  decendy. 

According  to  the  record^^^aUed  Uber  Albus,  the 
city  was,  in  1385,  divided  into  twenty-four  wards ; 
each  ward  chose  their  own  alderman,  and  certain  of 
their  inhabitants  to  be  of  council  to  them.  Thm 
Dames  of  the  wards,  and  of  their  respective  alder- 
men, were  as  £:>llows: 


NAMES  OF  WARDS* 

1  Ward  Fori,  or  Foris, 

2  Lodgate  and  Newgate, 

3  Castle  Baynard, 

4  Aldersgate, 

5  Bredijtrete, 

6  Queenhythe, 

7  Yiiitiy, 

8  Dougate, 

9  \f  albrook, 

10  Coleman  Strete, 

11  Bassishavv, 

1 2  Cripplegate, 

13  Candlewyc  Strete, 

14  Langeford, 

1 5  Cordewan  Strete, 

16  Cornhill, 

17  Lime  Strete, 

18  Bishopsgate, 

19  Alegate, 

20  Tower  Ws^rd, 

21  Billingsgate. 

22  Bridg  Ward, 

23  Lodin^eber, 

24  Portsokv, 


THEIR  At0£RA|^N. 

Stephen  Aswy. 
William  de  Farndon, 
Richard  Aswey. 
William  le  Maiener. 
Ducan  de  Botevile. 
Simon  de  Jadestock. 
John  de  Gisors. 
Gregory  de  Rockesley.  ' 
Thomas  Box. 
John  Fitz-Peter. 
Radus  le  Bloilind* 

Henry  Frowick. 
Robert  de  Basing* 
Nicholas  de  Winton. 
Henry  de  Walleys,  Mayor* 
Martin  Box. 
Robert  de  Brocl^esley. 
Philip  le  Tayloun 
John  de  Northampton. 
William  de  Thadestock. 
Wolman  de  Essex* 
Joseph  de  Achatur. 
Robert  de  Arras. 
Prior  of  Holy  Trinity  at 
Alegate* 


It 
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It  was  ordained,  in  this  year,  that  no  more  tiian 
one  half-penny  should  be  paid  for  grinding  a  quarter 
of  wheat. 

The  same  year^  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  Lon-^ 
don  were  destroyed,  by  order  of.  Peckham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

By  the  second  statut&>merc^ant  passed  this  year  at 
Winchester,  for  the  encouragement  of  merchant- 
.strangers,  as  foreign  merchants  were  then  called, 
there  are  only  three  .cities,  before  the  mayors  of 
which  they  might  summon  their  debtors^  viz.  Lon- 
don, York,  and  Bristol. 

From  another  statute  of  the  same  year,  not  yet 
printed  in  English,  it  would  seem  either  that  the  peo- 
ple of  London  must  have  been  of  a  veiy  bad  disposi- 
tion, or  else  badly  governed ;  for,  after  reciting  the 
murders,  robberies,  and  riots  committed  not  only  in 
the  night,  but  even  in  the  day-time,  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  enjoins,  that  "  none  be  found  in  the 
streets,  either  with  spear,  or  buckler,  after  the  cur- 
feu-bell  of  the  parson  of  St.  Martins-le-grand  rings 
out,  except  they  be  great  lords,  and  other  persons  of 
note :  also,  *  that  no  tavern,  eithpr  for  wine  or  ale, 
be  kept  open,  after  that  bell  rings  out,  on  forfeiture 
of  forty  pence ;  nor  any  fencing  school  be  kept  in  the 
city,  or  non-freemen  be  resident  therein.^* 

Most  of  the  historiographers  of  London  attribute 
these  disorders  to  the  government  of  the  city  having 
been  seized  on  by  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  between  the  lord-treasurer  and  the  mayor, 
who  had  refused  to  attend  him,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  measures  taken  by  him  and  the  aldermen  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  but  as  this  event  hap- 
pened at  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in  the  nation,  it  is 
much  mote  probable  that  the  magistrates  were  called 
to  account  for  not  having  repressed  the  evils  which 
produced  the  above. order,  and  called  for  legislative 

interierence ; 
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interference;  since  it  is  evident  ftom  the  demand, 
that  the  peace  had  been  previously  broken.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  city  was  deprived  of  its  Uberties 
for  twelve  years,  and  the  mayor  and  many  of  the 
principal  citi5&ens  were  imprisoned  upon  different 
charges,  among  whom  one  Thomas  Pywelesdon, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  barons'  war,  and  fifty- 
seven  more,  were  banished  the  city  for  life. 

In  this  year,  we  learn  from  Howell's  Londinopotis, 
*'  that  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapside  ^as  castellated 
with  stone,  and  cistemed  with  lead,''  as  this  author 
expresses  it  i  so  that  they  were  near  fifty  years  in 
completing  this  useful  undertaking. 

The  foreign  merchants,  who  were  always  an  object 
of  misplaced  jealousy,  while  the  true  interests  of 
commerce  remained  unknown,  had  been  expelled 
the  kingdom,  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  statute- 
merchant,  noticed  above.  They  were,  however,  re- 
called in  1289?  by  the  king  and  lords;  whereupon 
the  city  of  London,  which  had  always  been  among 
the  most  violent  in  opposing  them,  petitioned  the 
king  to  have  them  sent  away  again;  the  answer 
to  whifch  v^rasi  "  The  king  is  of  opinion  that  mer- 
chant-strangers are  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  agaitist  expel- 
ling  them."  They  had  hitherto  been  considered  only 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  evils,  and  were  for  some  time 
restrained  from -acting  for  themselves,  and  from  being 
housekeepers  in  towns ;  consequently  they  were 
obliged  to  employ  their  English  landlords  as  brokers  and 
agents  in  the  recovjery  of  their  debts,  but  now  these 
disabilities  were  removed,  and  they  were  permitted, 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  without  the  intervention  of 
a  third  person,  by  which  a  source  of  great  emolument 
to  many  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  annihilated. 

In  this  year  the  account  between  the  crown  and 
the. city  was  audited  by  the  barons  of  the-Exchequer, 

and 
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md  the  Londoners  were  found  five  Jbanidred  md 
'  thirty»eight  pounds  six  shaUhigs  and  eleven-pence 
in    debt    to  King  Edward.    A  siubsidy  was  also 
granted  for  the  repaim  of  London-bridge. 

The  following  year,,  being  the  eighteenth  of  King 
Edward  I.  the  patlianaent  gave  a  fifteenth  ot'  aU 
.  moveable  goods  to  the  khig;  whicb^  on  the  city  of 
London,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  e^hty  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
eight  pence  ^  but  no  true  estimate  can  be  made  of 
London's  wealth  from  this  tax,  since  it  is  now  ini>- 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  laying  taxes  of 
this  description. 

In  1293,  three  persons  having  reiscued  a  prisoner 
from  a  sheriff's  officer,  had  their  hands  cut  ofi^  at  the 
Standaid,  in  Cheapside. 

The  king's  vast  expense  in  his  war  against  France, 
obliged  him  to  require  a  seventh  part  of  all  move- 
ables from  his  demesne  cities  and  burghs^  in  the 
Year  1395^^  At  the  same  time,  the  earls,  barons^  and^ 
knights,  paid  an  eleventh ;  and  the  clefgy  gave  a 
tenth  ;  for  the  collection  of  which,  we,  for  the  first 
time,  meet  with  the  king's  summons  to  the  clergy  to 
assemble  in  convocation,  in  the  manner  it  is  arranged 
at  present. 

£dward  having  been  informed  that  several  of  the 
ckrgy  had  been  committed  by  the  laity  to  the  Tun, 
a  prison  so  called,  in  Cbrnhill,  on  pretence  of  their 
having  committed  crimes,  of  which  they  were 
entirely  innocent,  he  showed  bis  disapprobation  of 
sueh  measures,  by  directing  tlie  following  vmt  to  the 

mayor  and  citizens. 

■  ♦ 

^  "  Edward,  by  the  gi^ce  of  God,  &c.  Whereas, 
**  Richard  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  Ijondon»  hath  show- 
*'  ed  unto  us,  that  by  the  great  charter  of  England^ 
^  the  church  hath  a  privilege,  that  no  clerk  shall  be. 
3  "  imprisoned 


c 
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**  impriscNfied  by  a  hymmt  without  our  command- 
"  nient  aad  breach  of  peace ;,  which  notwithstanding, 
*^  some  citizens .  of  London,  upon  mere  spite^  do 
•*  enter,  in  their  watches,  into  cferks'  cl>arabcrs,  and, 
*'  like  fek>ns,  do  carry  them  to  the  Tunne,  which 
**  Henry  de  Walleys,  some  time  mayor,  built  for 
••  night-walkers.  Wherefore,  we  will  that  this  our 
'^  conmiandment  be  proclainaed  in  full  hustings ;  and 
*'  that  no  watch  hereafter  enter  into  any  clerk's 
'•  chamber,  under  the  forfeit  of  twenty  pounds; 
•*  Dated  at  Carlisle,  the  18th  of  March,  in  the 
''  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  reign/^ 

This  so  disgusted  the  citizens,  that  nine  principal 
inhabitants  broke  open  the  Tunne  prison,  and  set 
several  of  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  For  which  the 
rioters  were  personally  punished  by  a  long  and 
painful  imprisonment ;  and  the  city  was  amerced  at 
twenty  thousand  maiks.  However,  the  behaviour 
of  the  Londoners,  at  the  king's  return  victorious  from 
Scotland  soon  after,  was  so  engaging,  that  His 
Majesty,  on  Easte^r  Wednesday,  in  consideration  of  the 
said  fine  of  twenty  thousand  maiks,  and  an  addition 
of  three  thousand  marks  more,  paid  into  his  Ex- 
chequer by  the  Londoners,  restored  to  them  the 
power  of  electing  their  mayor :  and  they  accordingly 
chose  William  Walleys  into  that  high  office. 

This  act  of  the  royal  favour  was  immediately  fol- 
'lowed  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  all  the  city's 
ancient  privileges,  dated  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April,  in  the  six-and-twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  in 
which  charter,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  contained, 

"  That  whereas,  our  said  citizens,  by  the  charters 
*'  of  our  said  progenitors  have  been  accustomed 
'*  hitherto  to  present  every  mayor,  whom  they  have 
♦*  chosen  in  the  said  city  yearly,  before  the  barons  of 

.  "the 
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"  the  Exchequer  (our  progenitor  or  we  not  being 
at  Westminster),  that  he  may  be  admitted  by  the 
said  barons  as  mayor  for  ps,  notwithstanding  that, 
"  at  the  next  coming  of  our  progenitor  or  of  us  unto 
Westminster  Or  London,  he  may  be  presented  to 
our  progenitors,  Or  to  us,  and  so  admitted  mayor. 
*'  We,  willing  to  show  more  a;mple  favour  to  the 
"  said  citizens  in  that  bfehalf,  do  grant  to  them,  for 
^'  us  and  our  heirs :  The  mayor  of  the  said  city,  when 
"  he  shall  be  chosen  by  the  said  citizens,  we,  and 
"  our  heirs,  arid  our  barons,  not  being  iat  Westminster 
"  or  at  London,  they  may  or  shall  be  presented  or 
"  admitted  to  and  by  the  constable  of  our  Tower  of 
London,  yearly,  in  such  sort  as  before  they  were 
wont  to  be  presented  and  admitted ;  so  as  never- 
"  theless,  that,  at  th6  next  coming  of  us  or  our  hens 
'^  to  Westminster  or'  London,    the  said  mayor  be 
"  presented  to  us  or  our  heirs,  and  admitted  for 
**  mayor.  • 

"  And  also,  we  have  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
"  to  our  said  citizens,  that  they  and  their  successors, 
"  citizens  of  the-said  city,  he  for  evar  quit  and  free  of 
"  pannage,  pontage,  and  murage,  throughout  all  the 
"  realm,  and  all  our  dominions. .  And  that  the 
*'  sheriffs  of  the  said  city,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen 
*'  them  to  be  amerced  in  our  court  for  any  offence, 
"  they  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the  measure 
"  and  quantity  of  the  offence,  as  other  the  sheriffs 
"  of  oiir  said  realm  have  been  amerced  for  the  like 
"offence.  ' 

"  Wherefore  we  will,  and  streightly  charge  and 
"  command,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  said  citizens 
"  and  their  successors  have  all  fhe  liberties,  freedoms, 
"  quittals,and  free  customs  aforesaid,  and  them  may 
"  or  shall  use  according  to  our  confirmation,  reno- 
"  vation,  and  grants  aforesaid, ' for  ever;  as  by  the 

*'  aforesaid 
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^'  afiNresaid  charter  (amotogst  other  things)  aiore  i^ly, 
"  i^peareth.'' 

All  which  the  king  certified  by  the  followiiig 
brief  to  his  oiBcers  of  his  Exchequer :  \     ' 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  his 
'^  ^eafiureis  and  baions  of  the  Exchequer^  greeth^: 
*'  Whereas,  fot.  the  ffoo^  semce  that  our  belove4 
^  citizens  of  Iibo<fk>h  hare  hitherto  dodei  utt,  by  out 
^'  lett^iB  potent  we  hare  rendered  and  ie9toc^  to 
^  the  same  our  aforesaid  city,  t<^ether  wi&  fehi^ 
"  mayoralty,  and  all  their  liberties  (which  city^ 
^^  m^oralty,  and  liberties,  we  have  long  since  cau$ed 
^^  to  be  taken  into  ous  ha^)  to  be  h^  afid  held  to 
^'  the  same  cidssens,  accordii^  to  their  will,  as  iieelji 
^'  and  entirely  as  they  had  and  held  th^m  On  tisie  d&f 
*^  of  the  said  taking  them*  away » as:  is  eoBftainieli  wore 
^  Mfy  in  omrsaid  letters^:  We  eommand:  yocu  that 
^^  ye  peruBt  the  same  citizens  to  use  und  enjoy  tfa^ 
^'  liimrties  whseb  they  have  reasonably  used  oa  tiw 
"  day  of  the  aforesaid  taking,  befiw  ym  in,  the  Ex- 
'^  chequer  beforesaid,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
*^  our  aforesaid  letters. 
'*  Witness  myself  at  York,  the  eightmnd«-twentieth 

^'  day  of  May,  in  the  six-and-tWen^kA  year  of 

"  our  peigw/^ 

V 

The  additional  privileges .  granted  ii^  ibis^  ehwter, 
are,  I.  In  the  absence  of  the  king  and  the^  bwoits  of 
the  Exchequer  from  Westminster,  the  um^'ot  cjiect 
is  toi  be  presented  and  admitted  by  the  constable  of 
die  Tower  af  London.  3^  To  be  quit  and  free  &oaei 
pandage  (Bohun  thinks  it  should  be  printed  pavage), 
ke.z  ceftain  duty  payable  to  the  kinr  fSar  the  liberty 
of  sending  swine>  or  cattle,  t&  f^d  in  auy  c^  his 
forests.  3.  Pontage,  a  duty  paid  for  pa^i^  ove^ 
bridges  with  horses,  carts,  or  other  carriages;  or 

VOL.  !•  z  under 
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under  them  with  boats,  riiips,  &c.  towards  the  re^ 

pairing  of  the  said  bridges.  And,  4.  To  be  quit  and 
free  from  murage,  which  was  a  duty  paid  towards 
building  or  repairing  of  the  walls  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

An  ordjBr  to  the  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London,  to 
^^nish,  corporally,  all  bakers,  brewers,  and  millers, 
convicted  of  mal-practices ;  and  all  that  were  found 
to  go  armed  in  the  night,  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  city ;  and  to  oblige  milters  to  return  flour  by 
weight,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  grain  sent  to 
be  ground,  accompanied  this  brief. 

At  the  next  election  for^  mayor,  Elias  Russel  was 
unanimously  chosen,  and  was  sworn  into  his  office, 
before  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  last  charter. 

In  his  mayoralty,  according  to  Stow,  an  act  of 
common  council  was  passed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions, the  only  part  of  which  now  remaining,  relates 
to  poultry  as  follows ;  , 


... 

s. 

D. 

Q. 

A  fat  cock  at          -          w          .          - 

0 

1 

3 

Two  pullets  at             - 

0 

1 

9 

A  fat  capon  at        .... 

0 

2 

2 

A  goose  at            -  .            -              .    -• 

a 

4 

Q 

A  uiallard  at            .                .              . 

0 

1 

2 

Apartrichat  .     -        ,        .        .       - 

0 

1 

2 

A  pheasant  at           .            .         .      ^ 

0 

4 

.0 

A  heron  at          »'        ,-            -         i 

Q 

6 

0 

A  plover  at                -              '.  - 

0 

1 

0 

A  swan  at            .            .            -        .- 

3 

0. 

0 

A  crane  at        ,       -               - 

1 

0 

0 

Two  woodcocks  at            •*           ~-         •> 

0 

1 

2 

A-  fat  lamb  fcom  Chriotmas  to  Shrovetide 

1 

4 

0 

'Oneditto'fojallthey^arat     •   .  -,   .     « 

Q 

4 

0 

The 
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The  following  were  the  salaries  of  the  judge  in 
this  year,  viz. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,    50  marks. 

'' •  Common  Pleas,  100  

Chief  Baron,        -  -  -    40  pounds. 

Each'  of  the  other  Jydges  of  the 

three  Benches,  -  -    20 

•  4 

*  .  According  to  Sir  R.  Baker,  the  royal  palace  at 
Westminster,  and  monastery  adjoining,  were  this 
year  consumed  with  fire« 

We  find,  so  early  as  the  twenty^eighth  year  of  this 
re^,  an  act  of  parliament,  ordepng,  that  *^  vessels 
of  gold  shall  be  maiked  afterbeing  ai^ayed  by  the 
company  of  goldsmiths  of  L(mdon:  and  that  no 
goldsmith  shall  make  ^ny. vessd,  jewel,  or  any  thing 
of  sold  or  solver,  except  it  be  of  good  and  true  allay. 
All  the  good  towns  of  England,  wherqyny  goldsmith 
shall  dwell,  shall  govern  themselves  by  this  statute^ 
in  like  manner  as  those  of  London :  and  oae  of  the 
trade  shall  come  to  London  firom  every,  good  town, 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  trade  there,  to  .be  ascertained 
of  their  touch/'  From  all  which  it  appesurs^that 
wealth  and  luxury  b^n  to  show  themselves  in  £ng« 
land  much  more  now  than  in  earher  times.  *    > 

The  following  prices  of  various  sorts  of  provisions* 
as  they:  were  sold  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Edward  L 
is  taken  finom  Dugdale's  Histoiy^  St.  Paul's. 

A  quarter  of  wheat,  at  4^ 

A  quartar  of  ground  malt       ^ 

A  quarts  of  pease        -     ^     #  -i 

A  quarter  of  oats 

AbuU  ^   *^1 

A  cow  -  4,4  m^ 

A  &t  mutton  •  •*  • 

One  ewe  sheep 

A  capon 


s. 

0.  q. 

4 

0.  h0 

3 

4    .0. 

2 

6   i(f 

2 

o.io 

7 

6t  0 

6 

0    0 

1 

0     0 

0 

8     0 
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A  capon  -  -  ^.020 

Acockp^hen  -  -  -    0    1     2 

It  is  tf^utioned  in  the  Foedera, '  Voir  It.  p.  930, 
that  in  the  year  1303,  the  kkg's  Exchequer  at  West- 
ininster  was  broke  into,  and  'rm)bed  of  the  large  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  abbot 
lind  xnonl^  of  Westminster,  within  whose  limits  or 
jurisdiction  the  fixghequer  was,  were,  on  ^m  aKOunt, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  jniiicted  for 
this  robbery:,  thougli  afti^rwards  acquitted* 
•  The  first  time  we  Tead  of  a  recorder  of  Loadon, 
was  in  the  year  1304,  when  Geoffrey  de  Hartilepole, 
alderman,  was  chosen  into  that  office,  took  Us  oath, 
and  was  aUowed  to  iwesur-  his  gown  as  aa  aldemiatt. 
.  We  Hte  hidebted  to  the  F^eia,  Vol;  IL  p«  9^* 
fi)r<  an  accout^  of  the  siee  of  shjfis  at  til ia  period,  it 
Itates,  tiiat  m  tiiis  year  Edwwd  tent  to  Philip  tfte 
Fair  of  S^nce,  twenty  ships  to  be  picksd  out  from 
amongst  the  test  and  iargesi  of  ^ose  df  London, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  earn  of  which  were  to  be 
mating  with  at  least  forty  sfeoot  men^  and  well  fur«- 
nished  with  all  other  iiequisites  for  war«  The  sm^U 
complement,  of  men  suffidently  dooionstrates  the 
meanness  ■  of  ships  of  war  in  ^hose  days. 

The  next  year  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  that 
valiant  and  celebrated  Scottish  chaminon,  StrWHliaai 
Wallace,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  field  of 
battle,  defending  his  country,  was,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  hanged  andquartered,  in  SMdifield; 
and^  hid  hec^d  stuck  upon  a  pole  fysodi  on  London- 
bridge. 

In  the  year  1 306,  the  mayor,  aWermen,  and  ci&- 
siens  of  London,  presented  the  king  with  two 
thousand  pounds  on  his  conferring  the  order  of  kn^ht- 
hood  on  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 

This 
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Tlwyearis  s^nii»iiM>ie  for  what  ironld  in  fHxis 
1^  s^^aB  a  vtTf  coi^niQnlioaffjr  o^  a  piofa&ctiofl 
Id  bom  sem-omi  in  London  4  oecastoned  hj  a  eom* 
ftaiat  tmdB  by  the  nobibly  and  gentry  lo  the  king, 
alleging,  that  the  air  was  infected  with  ^  noisome 
smell,  and  a  thick  cloud,  from  thei  coals  used  in  the 
tabuibfi^  by  farewens,  <^jrei%:  icJCi  mofsmng  knge  ikes, 
to  the  gteirt  €»d«ngeriag  the  heakh  of  the  inkabi*- 
tmtsL  Ufoa  which  Im  majesty  issued  his  proclar 
madoB^proUihiiaDg  cools  to  be  burnt  in  London  and 
the  suburbs,  undier  devere  penalties. 

Londcm  wws  tit  this  thne  infested  with  great  mmi« 
bm  of  tUefres^aitd  jrcbbeis,.  m  tsonsequesuce  of  which 
the  king  sent  his  writ  Jfciim  Soiitland  to  tiiie  mayor 
and  sheriflfs,  commanding  them  to  observe  the  statute 
of  Winchester,  which  strictly  enjoins  the  apprehend- 
ing of  all  felons.  The  citizens,  however,  imagined 
that  this  injunction  affected  their  liberties,  and  re- 
turned the  following  answer  to  the  writ : 

"  We  answer  further,  that  at  the  Eves,  as  it  is  fit, 
*^  in  wards,  and  also  at  taking  inquisitions  of  trans- 
"  gressions  and  felonies,  when  need  requires,  in  the 
**  city, ;  in  each  ward,  about  malefactors  and^  re- 
"  ceivers,  we  were  always  ready,  and  will  be,  for  the 
"  *'  keeping  of  the  king's  peace.  But  to  keep  the 
"  statute  of  Winchester,  in  all  its  articles,  in  the 
"  said  city,  as  it  is  contained  in  that  brief,  we  cannot 
"  be  charged  in  the  foresaid  city,  by  reason  of  divera 
"  customs  in  the  said  city  hitherto  used ;  yet  vagrants, 
"  wanderers  up  and  down,  and  such  as  are  suspected 
"  of  evil  in  the  said  city,  being  found,  we  have 
"  arrested,  and  always,  when  there  shall  be  need, 
"  will  cause  to  be  aiTested,  and  will  have  them  forth- 
"  coming  before  the  justices  of  the  lord  king;  as  it 
"  hath  been  appointed  before,  and  after  hath  been 
*^  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  same  city. 

2  "  Concerning 
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<^  Concerning  the  inquisitions,  as  ta  returning 
f^  under  seals  the  articles  contained  in  the  brief  before 
^  you,  without  the  city,  it  never  •  was  accustoHned 
^^  to  be  done;  and  therefore  we  have  returned  none 
"  thence/^ 

The  last  transaction  between  this  corporiition  and 
the  crown,  in  this  rdgn,  was  an  agreement  in  die 
Exchequer  by  J6hn  le  Biound,  the  mayor,  and  all 
the  aldermen  of  London,  for  thexhselves  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  city,  to  pay  the  king  two 
thousand  marks  for  the  vintisme,  or  twentieth  of  the 
^oods  of  the  said  community;  the  greatest  part 
whereof  they  paid  in  tallies. 


•'  . 
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CHAP.  XI. 

The  new]  King's  severity  to  the  City.^^Uoyal  Entry. '^ 
Dissolution  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars. -^Eth 
ward's  First  Charter. — The  City  pays  the  King's  Debts* 
'^Enauiry  into  the  Power  of  the  Sheriffs. — A  thousand 
Pounas  lent  to  the  King. — Sflendor  of  the  Nobility.'^ 
Value  of  Money  and  Provisions. — The  Kind's  Letter 
selaHve  to  .ElectionSi-^Another  Loan* — High  Price  of 
.  Provisions, -^^The  mvd  IVall  of  the  Tower  pulled  down 
ty.  a  Mob. — New  Articles4 — Three  Representatives  sent 
to  Parliament. — Riots  complained  of  by  the  Pope's 
Nuficio. "^Presentment  to  the  Judges  Itinerant. — Par^ 
liament  at  London,  by  which  the  Spencers  were  Banish* 
ed. — Another  Charter. — The  Sheriffs*  Order  to  supply 

.    the  Tower  with  Provisions^^^The  City  Liberties  seized. 

•  ^^The  Spencers  recalled. — A  Custos  appointed, — The 

.    Populace  side  with  the  Queen^''^Riots. — The  Bishop  of 
JExetery  and  the  Chancellor  Murdered.-^Young  Spencer's 
Head  stuck  on  London-bridge. — The    King    brought 
Prisoner  t9  the  Tower ^  and  deposed.-^State  of  Com-^ 
Tnerce^ 

The  reigii  of  Edward  II.  began  very  inauspi- 
ciously  for  the  city.  The  sum  of  eighty-three  pounds 
eleven  shillings,  part  of  the  two  thousand  ma^ks, 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
having  been  left  unpaid  at  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
his  son  caused  a  ^eri  facias  to  be  issued  fix)m  the 
Exchequer,  to  distrain  the  goods  of  the  citizens  for  it. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  severity  exercised  against 
them,  for  he,  shortly  after,  ordered  a  writ  to  be  issued 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  against  the  aldermen  who  had 
collected  the  late  tallages,  to  bring  their  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer.  Yet  we  find,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  London,  on  his  solemn 
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entry   in    1308,    with  a  degree  of  splendor  and 
elegance  that  sufficiently  testified  their  loyalty. 

The  year  1310,  is  memorable  for  the  subversion  of ' 
the  order  of  the  knight's  templais  in  London.  They 
had  been  arrested  in  England,  as  well  as  all  over 
^  continent,  m  t£ke  pfecediog  year :  b»t  n^w,  by 
CHfder  of  the  king,  their  persons  were  removed  from 
the  Tower  of  London  to  the  four  city  ^ates^  and  to 
a  private  house,  because  those  gate^iou^es*  could  pot 
hold  them  all%  T\y^  were  af^^w^da  aUt^nred 
i^maU  pen&ion&  fer  their  lives^  wliufib,  in  gearail,  did 
not  exceed  four-pence  per  day,  or  one  siriHmg  of 
modern  money.  Then*  great  master,  however, 
William  de  la  More,  had  two  shillings  ppr  day. 

The  new  part  of  the  eity  wall>  on  the  wea^  of 
Ludgate,  aad  the  Towor,.  cooMpqaiided  by  King 
Edward  L  tpi  be  builit  at  the  extremi^  thereof,,  not 
being  fini^ed,  the  king  issued  bis  royal  mandate-  to 
the  maycwr  and  eitissens  of  Londoit  to  proceed  in  the 
said  work  with  the  utmost  expecfition. 

At  the  same  time  hisi  majesty  granted  the  follow* 
ing  charter,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  itselt 

"  Edward,  the  son  of  Kiug  Edward,  &o.  To 
*'  all,  &c.  Whereas,,  Gregory  de  Roek^ey,  our 
'^  mayor  of  Lpndon,  and  the  other  ba^ons^  oi  t^e  said 
^^  city,  at  our  instance,  have  commonly  wd  unani^* 
*' mously  granted  to  the  venerable  Father  Hobertf* 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterburvy  and  his  assagns,  two 
^'  lanes,  contiguous  to  his<  j^ce  of  Castle  JBayn«rd 
"  and  the  Tower  of  Mountfichet,  ta  be  stopped  up 
for  the  enlarging  of  the  afore^iid  plaee^  aitd  ^^ 
enclose  them;  while  yet  he  shall  a$aig9  alike  way 
to  thenii,  and  as  coavei^ent  for  the  commoii^t}!  of 
the  said  city.  And  we,  undeistandjag  fipom  the 
"  aforesaid  mayor  and  barons  of  tha  said  city,  that 
''  the  said  archbishop  hath  alrqc^y  prepiired  a  better 

'^  way, 
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*•  Way,  and  more  conwnieiit  for  the  said  commonalty, 
"  than  the  aforesaid  lanes  were :  we,  to  the  said 
*^  archbishop  and  his^  assigns,  for  us  and  our  tieirs^ 
♦*  as  mudt  as  in  us  is,  do  grants  ratify,  and  confirm 
"  the  aforesaid  grant.  So  that  our  ssaid  barons  of 
"  London,  by  occasion  of  their  aforesaid  grant,  nor 
^  the  archbishop,  nor  his  assigns,  on  account  of  the 
**  said  changing  of  the  ways,  be  accused  4X  molested 
"  for  time  to  come  before  our  justices  intineraiits  at 
**  the  Tower  of  London,  upon  cause  of  perpresture 
♦*  made  of  the  aforesaid  lanes.  In  teMiimony  where* 
"  oi\  &c.  ' 

*♦  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  :the  tenth  d^ 
"  of  June,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reigu/^ 

In  die  year  i311>  the  mayor  and  citizens  under-* 
took  to  pay  several  debts  which  the  king  h&d  con^ 
tracted,^  atnounting  in  the  whole  to  seventeen 
bundled  pounds,  *  m  consideration '  of  having  the 
fomi  'Of  the  <»rty,  with  certain  issues,  arising  from 
aid$,  talti^^,  &c  assigned  to  them. 

The  difference  which  had  arisen  between  the 
king  ^and  the  nobility,  on  account  of  his  favourite 
Gaveston^  haying  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  his 
maji?sty  •charged  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  LondoA 
to^take  care  of  the^city,  and  not  to  suffer  any  person 
whatsoever,.  T<^thout  his  special  permission,  to  enter 
therein  with  boiriie -or  arms.  And  his  m^esty  also 
commanded  thebarcms  of  the  Exchequer  to  enquire 
by  what  Ti^ht  the  sheriffs  claimed  cfertain  farm»  and 
otfeer  dues  demanded  for  the  king's  use  ;  who,  after 
inquisition  made,  reported,^  "  That  the  citizens  of 
London,  for  the  time  being,  where  sheriffs  in  fee  of 
London  and  Middlesex;"' and  enjoined,  "  JohnGisons, 
the  mayor,  with  eight  aldermen  and  one  commoner, 
who  were  present  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  the 
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city,  to  transact  certain  affairs. rekting  to  the  oflSce  of 
sheriff,  whicji  tended,  to,  the  king^s  service/^  This 
injurtction  was  given  Xo  them  as  being  virtoally 
sheriffs  .of  London  apd  Middlesex,  and  reprcsenta^ 
tives  of  those,  who  were  to  be  so  in  future. 
.  in  the  dame  year  the  ^ayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  were  made,  acquainted  with  the  king^s  inten- 
tion to  tax  his  several  demesnes  ;  and  tnie  ({ily  of 
London  being  included  under  that  appellation,  the 
magistrates  were  sent  for  by  the. privy  council,  thenr 
sitting  at  Whitefriars,  in  Fleet-street,  and  asked  if 
they  would  fine  for  their  tallage,  or  raise  the  sum  re- 
quired by  a  pole-tax,  and.  aa  assessment  on  their 
estates. 

The  mayor  and  his  brethren  desired  they  might 
be;pqrmitted«;to  tonsult  the  commonalty  ;  which  re- 
quest being  complied  with,  they  gave  fot  answer, 
that  the  king's  demesnes  were  liable  to'  taxation 
whenever  [his  .Majesty  diould  think  it  necessary; 
imt  that  the  c^y  of  London  Wiafir,  undoubtedly,  free 
from  such  tallage,,  not  only  by  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  granted  to  them  by  Magna  Charta, 
and  so  often  confirmed  by  other  charters,  but  by 
their  paying  the  king  a  sum  of  money  annually  for 
the  fee-farm  of  the  city:  th^y«  therefore  solicited  the , 
deferring  of  the  said  tallage  :till  the  parliament  should 
meet,  ?is  they  should  then  hdye-  aii  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  many  of  the  nobility  who  were 
proprietors  of  land  and  tenements  ih  the  city, 
.  They  were  told  ^  that .  jf  they  would  lend  two 
thousand  marks  to  the  king,  the  tax  should  be  de- 
ferred, agreeable  to  their  request.  The  cit»ie!ns  re- 
fused to  agree  to  thi^  proposal; /whqrejapon,  com- 
,mis8ioners  were  appointed  to  assemble  at  ^Guildhall 
to  assess  the  said  tallage. 

This  circumstance  alarmed  the  mayor  and  citizens 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  offered  to  lend  the  king 

one 
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thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  ^sessment 
m^ht  not  be  permitted  to  take  effect  before  the 
meeting  of  the  next  parliament ;  "vHiichi was  grafted 
by  letters  patent  to  the  said  citizsens,  dai&ed  at  Wind- 
sor,  the  1 3th  of  Febmaory,  in  the  sixths  year  of  oar 
reign.  On  the  same  day  an  ord^  was.  issued  to  the 
assessors  of  the  county  ^df  Oxford,  forbidding  rthenr to 
assess  the  citizens  of  London  trading  t€r  Henley,  and 
not  being  inhabitants  thereof,  pi|ying  scof  and  lot. 
The  thousand  pounds  were  demanded  and  paid 
two  days  afterwards,*  as  appears  by  the  dity  records. 

'  Stow's  Soirvey  of  London  gives  us  an  in^ance  of 
the  splendor  of  our  great  Engfoh.  oiobihty  at  this 
time,  in  their  grand  retinues,  housekeepii^,  cloath- 
ing,  and  equipages.  It  is  the  debit  side  of  the 
account  of  H.  Leicester,  cojfiferer,  L  e.  paymaster  or 
steward  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

X.       fi.      D. 

To  the  amount  of  the  charge  of  the 

pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen  -  3405     0     0 

To  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pipes 

of  red  wine,  and  two  pipes  of  white  104  17  6 
To  all  so^ts  of  grocery  wares  -  -  180  17  0 
To  six  barrels  of  sturgeon  -  -  -  -  19  0  0 
To  six  thousand   dried  fishes  of  all . 

sorts  -  -   -  - .  '  1'4    6    7 

To  seventeen  hundped  and  fourteen 

pounds  of  wax,    Vermillion,    a.nd 

turpentine  -  -.  -     314     7     4 

To  tho^charge  of  the  earPs  gjreat  horses, 

.  and  servants'  wages  -  -    436     4     3 

To  linen  for  the  eacrl,  bis  chaplains, 

and  table  -  -  -      45  17    0 

To  one  hundred  •  and  twenty-nine 

lioz^iofskinsofparchmentandink        4    8     3 

"  ■-    ■  .     Caitied  forward,    4522  17  11 

To 
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Brought  forward,    id2^  17  I J 
To  two  scarlet  tk>ths  for  tlie  earl's 

uae,  one  of  russet  for  the  BisHop  of 

ADgewj  seventy  of  bluf>  for  the 
.  knigjiits,  twenty-eight  fiortiie^aquirieg^ 

fifteen  for  the  clerks,  fifteen  for  the 

officers,  nineteen  for  the  groomss 

five  for  the  aitdwrs,  four  for  the 
.  minstrels  and  carpenters,  with,  the 

sharing  mid  carriage  for  the  eari\) 

liveries,  at  Chnstnoas  -»  ^    460  1^    O 

To  seven  furs  of  powdered  erminei, 
.    seven  hoodaof purple,  tiiree hundred 

land  ninety-five  fiirs  of  budge  for  the 
.  liveries  of  barons,    knigbt$,    and 

clerks,    and    <me     hundred    and 

twenty^three  furs  of  lamb,  bought  ♦  - 

at  Christmas,  for  the  ^squires    •     -     147  17     8 
To  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  yard^ 

of  russet  cloth,  and  twenty^four 

coats  for  poor  men,  with  moiley 

given  thepoor  on  Maundy-Thursday        8  16    7 
Te  sixty-five  saffion-coloured  cloths 

for   the    barons    and   knights   in 

summer,  twelve  red'  cloths  for  the 

clerks,   twentynrix  cloths  for  the 
/squires,  one  for  the  officers,  and 

four  raj' cloths  for  carpets  in  the  hall     345  13     8 
To  one  hundred .  {»edes  of  green  ^k 

for  the  knights,  fourteen  budge  furs 

for  surcoats,  thirteen  hoods  of  budge 

for  cietks,  and  seventy-five  furs  of  , 

lambs  for  liveriesf  in  summer,  with 

canvas  and  cords,  to  tie  d^^toi     :    ••      79\J9    0 


Canied  forward,.   5558  19  10 

To 
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14 
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Brought  forward,  566S  19  10 
To  saddles  for  thfi  summer  liveries   * 
To  one  saddle  for  the  earl 
To  several  items^  the  particulaci^iii  the 
account  defaced        -  - 

To  hwses  lost  in  service 
To  fees  paid  to  earis,  barons,  knights,         \ 

dnd  ^eq^^i*^^         -  "  -     ^2^  1 5     6 

Tq  gifts  to  French  knights,  Countess  \ 

of  Warren,  queen^s  nurses,  'squires,  '  w 

minstrels,  messengers,  and  riders         92  14    B- 

To  twenty-four  silver  dishes,  twenty- 
four  saucers,  twenty-four  cups,  one 
pair  of  pater-nosters,  and  one  silver 
coffin,  all  bought  this  year,  when 
silver  was  at  l&  8d.  per  ounce 

To  several  messengers 

To  sundry  thin^  in  the  earl's  bed- 
chamber -  •  - 

To  several  old  debts  paid  iim  year    - 

To  the  countess^'s  disbursements  at 

Pickerii^        -  .  -    440    0    5 

To  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  of  tallow  candles, 
and  eighteeti  hundiied  and  setenty  ^ 

pounds  of  lights,  c;alled  Paris  clan- 
dies,  or  white  wax  candles     -       -       3114     3 


103     6 

6 

34  19 

8 

5    0 

0 

88  16 

Oi 

Tot^  Expense  for  th?  yeai*  1313  £.7262  12    61 

^  The  difference  in  the  value  of  silver,  at  that  time, 
and  at  the  present  day,  may  be  eo£]:c;ctly  ascertained 
from  this  account,  which  states  silver  to  have  been 
at  one  shilling  and  eightpence  ^e  ounce,  conse- 
quently twelve  ounces  were  equivj^ent  to.  the  pi)und 
Verting.:  and  as  the  rate  of  living  was  then  fivo  limes 

as 
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as  cheap  as  it  is  now,  the  earl's  expences  for  the 
year  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  The  prices  of  some 
things  in  this  account  are  also  well  worth  observing. 
The  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes  of  wine 
cost  but  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  which  is  scarcely  seventeen 
shillings  of  our  money  per  pipe ;  but  a&  the  earl  had 
an  estate  in  Anjou,  it -is  probable  he  obtained  his 
wines  at  the  first  hand.  The  parchment  is  only  at 
ei^htpence  and  a  fraction  per  dozen,  or  about  two 
shillings  and  one  penny  of  modem  money*  The 
cloths,  silk,  &c.  being  intermixed  with  other  things, 
cannot  be  justly  calculated,  yet  appear  to  have  been 
very  cheap,  compared  with  the  same  things  in  our 
age.  f  , 

•About  the  year  1314,  a  great  part  of  St.  Paul's 
spire  (rhade  of  timber,  covered  with  lead)  being  weak, 
and  in  danger  of  falling,  Mas  taken  down,  and  a  new 
cross,'  with  a  pommel,  well  gilt,  set  on  the  top  thereof. 
In  which  cross  were  deposited  the  reliques  of  divers 
saints  by  Gilbert  deSegr^ve,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

The  parhament  having  in  this  year  petitioned  the 
king  and  his  cdcinciJ,  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
dearness  of  provisions,  it  was  ordered  that  the  prices 
of  the  different  articles  should  be  regukted  as  under, 
as  appears  by  the  king's  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
d6n,  viz. 

L.    S.       D. 


The  best  grass-fed  ox,  alive,  at 
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The  best  chickens,  two  for   •     ^     . 
The  best  young  pigeons,  three  for 
Twenty  eggs,  at  -        .    .       . 

The  elections  for  sheriffs  and  mayor  being  fre- 
quently disturbed  by.  popular  tumults,  the  king,'  to 
prevent  the  hke  irregularities  in  future,  jssued  th^ 
following  letter,  by  way  of  proclamation. : 

.    **  Edward,  by  the  grace  of , God,  &c.  to  the  mayop 

''  and  sheriffe  of  London,  greeting.  ;   • 

■"  Whereas  by  the  charters  of  our  progenitors^ 

^^  kings  of  England,  it  was  granted  to  our  citizens,  of 

'^  our  city   s^oresaid,   that  they  should  choose  a 

*^  mayor  and  sheriffs  from  *  themselves,  when  they 

"  would,  and  present  them,  we  not  being  at  West- 

"  minster,  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  our  Exche- 

"  quer,  and  there  to  be  admitted  according  to  cus- 

"  torn;  and  such  election  by»the  mayor  and. alder- 

"  men,  and  more  discreet  pe^rscmi^,  of  tjie,  said  cityt 

^'  especially  summoned  and  warned  for  this  purpose, 

"  hath  been  accustomed  in  former  tiiixes :  and  now 

**  we  have  understood,  that  soijie  of  tlie,  popular  and 

"  plebeian  sort,  making  a  conspiracy  among  them- 

"  selves,   causing  contentions,   differences,  and  in- 

^^  numerable  mischiefs,  day  and' night,  in  the  said 

"  city,  and  making  among  them  clandestine  conven- 

"  tides  in  private  places,  and  beings  not  called  nor 

"  sununoned,   do  thrust  and  naingle. themselves  of 

"  their  own  accord  into  isuch  delations ;  andi  by 

"  threatenings  and.clatnour^  hindering  the  due  xoak* 

•'  ihg  of  such  electioils,  endeayouir  to  choose  such 

"  as  for  time  to  come  may  favotir  their  errofs ;  that 

"  their  wickedness,  by  defect  f:>f  (^pngruous  govern* 

^^  ment,  may  pass  unpunished  un^er  dissimulation, 

"  by  such  persons  so  elected,  to  the  hurt  of  our 

"  crown   and   dignity, ,  and  the  subversion   of  the 

"  state 
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**^tate  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  lAi^  manifest  oppWd- 

•*sio«  of  our  citizens  abiding  in  it:    We,  willing 

*'  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and[  tranquillity  of  the 

**  people  under  us,  as  we  are  bounds  and  to  meet 

*'  with  such  nfiiUce^  command,  firmly  enjoining  you, 

^*'that,  before  the  time  of  the  election  <A*  the  mayqt 

*♦  and  sherifl^  next  to  be  chosen,  y^  cause  it  to  b<^ 

*'  publicly  proclaimed  through  the  whole  city,  and 

"  firmly  to  be  forbid,  that  none,  unless  he  shall  be 

*  t0   this   especially .  called   or  summoned,  of  is 

"  bound  theretOy  come  thither  at  the  time,  nbr  in^ 

^  tnide  himself  in  makilig  the  election,  nor  hinder 

**  it  any  way,  under  pain  of  imprisonment ;   ftonl 

.  ^  which  he  may  not  escape  without  our  special  isom-* 

**  mand  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  election  be  made  by 

'**  the  aldermen,  and  the  other  more  discreet  and 

**  powerful  citizens  of  the  said  city,  as  in  the  «ame  it 

**  hath  been  anciently  accustomed  to  be  done :  takjng 

•*  notice  for  the  future^  that,  if  yeshall  prei^m  any 

^*  election,  otherwi^  than  is  mentioiied  before,  to 

♦*  the  treasurer  arid  barons  of  our  Exche(|uer  aibre- 

**  said,  we  will  by  no  means  admit  them* 

♦*  Witneas  myself  at  Westminster,  the  fourth  day 
**  of  July,  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  reign.'* ' 

The  citizens  having  neglected  to  make  the  neces- 
sary af^lication  to  parliament,  to  prevent  the  tallag6 
which  had  been  postponed  from  being  levied,  th6 
king'«  uec^sski^  made  him  feke  advantage  of  this 
oversight,  and  he  gave  a  commissic^  to  Hetiry  de 
Staunton,  Henry  ocrop,  John  de  Markfield,  and 
Rafe  de  Stoke,  to  tax.  the  cky,  of  ^vhich  he  glav6 
notice  to  the  slierifis,  by  a  precept,  dated  Octobet 
the  twenty-fourth;  in  the  same  year ;  to  which  art 
Explanatory  letter  was  added  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember following :  but  the  city  obtained  a  further* 
delay  tint il  the  ensuing  parliameixt,  by  lending  th6 

3  government 
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goTernment  a  furtbci?  sum  of  six  luin^^  ixiarks;  as 
appears  by  letters  patent,  bearings  date  .December  the 
sixteeath. 

During  the  year  13  li,  the  prices  of  provisixMis  in- 
creased greatly,  owing  to  excessive  rains^  so  that 
wheat  rose  to  two  pounds,  per  (Quarter ;  pease  and 
beans  to  one  poimd ;  malt  to  thirte^in  sbiUingsand 
fourpeace ,  and  good  ale  was  sold  for  three-pence, 
and:  even  four-pence  per  ^Uon.  The  scarcity  €on- 
Ihiued  through  the  following  y^ar,  during  which 
'wheat  advanced  to  four  pounds  per  quarter,  and  as 
this  was  attributed  to  the  ^eat  xydantities  of  it  made 
into  malt^  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  prc^iibit- 
ing  the  making  of  malt  from  wheat ;  anC|  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  mayor  for  carrjing  that  act  into 
execution,  and  another  for  ^regulating  the  prices  of 
strong  drink,  which  was  not  to  be  sold  for  more  than 
three-halfpence  p^  gaS^-  But  notwth^tanding 
these  regulations,  the  famine  encseased no  thttt  de- 
gree ^£(t,  accqrding  to  Stow  and  Spkeed,  parents  ate 
their  oWn  children^  md  maiefactocs  devoured  each 
other  in  prisdiji :  and  this  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
pestilence  and  mortality,  thatthcs  living  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

Perhaps  these  evils  were,  in  somedegv^,  attri*- 
buta.ble  to  the  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year  fot 
fixing  the  prices  of  provisions,  sincq  it  was  now  ?e*. 
voked  ^y  the  following  brief,  in  which  its  pernicious 
tendency  is  acknowledgied*  :. 


i»  • ' 


"  The  King  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London,-  gfje^ttngi 
**  Although  we  lately  commanded  you^  that  in  each 
^^  place  in  the  fore^d  city,  wherei  it  $ha^d  s^em^  to 
^*  you  tb-  be  the  best  enpedient,  ye  shaU  -^fti<^e  it  to 
'^  be  puU!r<::ly  proplaimed,  tka^.  c^xeti^^o^ts;  ^^^^ 
^  tsheep,  ffeese,  capons,  hens,  diiakens,  pigeons,  dnd 
^  eggs^  shqu]id:*be  «sold  at  a  certam  pn0e  ^,  lipcause 

vox*.  X*  fib  "  nevertheless 
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"  nevertheless  we.  have  understood,  that  such  a  pro- 
."  clamation,  which  at  that  time  we  believed  would 
be  for  the  profit  of  the  people  of  bur  realm,  re- 
dounds to  their  greater  damage  than  profit ;  we 
command  you,  that  in  the  said  several  places  ye 
cause  publicly  to  be  proclaimed,  tluit  oxen,  cows, 
hc^,  sheep,  ^eese,  capons,  hens,  chickeM,  young 
pigeons,  and  eggs,  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  price, 
"as  was  accustomed  to  be  done,  before  thesaid)for- 
*^  mer  proclamatiQp  ;  certifying  all  and  singular,  that 
the  former  proclamation  was  not  made  by  virtue'  of 
the  ordinances  late  made  by  the  prelates,  earb, 
and  barons,  and  nobles  of.  the  same  realm,  and  by 
us  accepted,  nor  was  contained  in  them. 
"  Witness  myself  at  Lincoln,   the  twentieth  of 
"  February,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign/'  . 

King  .Henry  III.  having  cast  up  a  mud  wall  wifch^ 
wit  the  Towor.of  London,  and  within  the  wall  of 
dthevicity^  the  Londoners,*  without  applying  to  the 
jcrown  for  the  removal  ol*  what  they  considered  an 
encroachment,  assembled  and'  destroyed  it,.. in  this 
year:  but  they  smarted  for  their  indiscretion  ;  for,  in 
the  following  year,  the  king  compelled  them  to  pay 
one  thousand  nmrks  under  the  name  of  a  fine.  At 
•the  same  time  they  were  indulged  with  a  new  privi- 
lege, whfch  empowered  the  freeholders  in  London 
to  recQver  their  rents  by  a  writ  of  gavelet^  by  which 
the  tenant  Js  summoned  to  show  cause.why  the  lord 
of  the  rent  should  not  repossess  his  land  for  default 
of  payment.  .  '     . 

,  According  to  Stow, ..the  price wOf  wheat, •  which 
had  beeQ^..as  btigh  as  four  pounds  per  quarter^  was,  in 
1 3 1 7i  through  ^  very  early  and  good  iKUveet,.  bnought 
,dowp  tP.six  sbiUings  .»d  eight-pence  pec, quarter. 
Mr.  Maitland. accounts  for  this  great  diflference^Jby 
the  \'  prodigious^  Dumber  of  mouths  ss^ept  away  by 
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tUe  famine,  whereby '  the  conisumpdon  wis  vastly, 
lessened  :^'  but  it  is  very  probable  there'  were  other 
causes  besides  this,  though  they  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

About  this  time  the  countenance  shown  to  the 
magistrates,  of  the  city  by  the  court,  to  whom  th^ 
were  entirely  devoted,  was  such,  that,  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  assumed  the 
sole  appointment  of  officers,  and  continued  the 
mayor,  John  Wirigrave,  in  his^office,  for  three  years. 
At  the  same  time  they  laid  arbitrary  taxes  on  the  in^ 
habitants,  favouring-  theniselves  in  all  assessments, 
and  oppi^es^ed  the  commonalty  grievously. 

At  length  the  frepmen,  who  hM  frequently  com- 
plained to  the  judges  itinerant  at  the  Tower,  .with- 
out redress,,  proceeded  with  such  resoluticm,  tl^at 
their  Oppressors  were  cdtnpelled  to  accede  to  the 
following  ccmstitutions,  and  to  join  th^n  in  obtain- 
ing a  royal  confirmation  of  them. 

For  the  Citizens  of  London^  concerning  new  Articles 

then  made  to  be  observed. 

"  Th^  King,  to  all  whom,  &c.  greeting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  whereas  our  belovedand  faithful 
"  th^  mayor  and  aldiermen,  and  other  citizens  of  our 
"  city  of  London,  had  lately  ordained  and. appointed 
"  among  themselves,  for  the  bettering  of  the  same 
*'  city,  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  such  as  dwell 
"  in  that  city,  and  resort  to  the  same,  certain  things 
"  to  be  in  the  same  city  perpetually  observed  and  had, 
"  instantly  beseeched,  that  we  would  take  care  to 
"  accept  and  confirm  the  same. 

"  We  having  seen  certain  letters,  patentwise, 
**  signed  with  the  common  seal  of  that  city,  and  the 
"seal  of  the  office  of  the  mayoralty  of  that  city, 
"  upon  the  premises,   and  to  us  exhibited,    have 

"  caused 
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«<  enised  certain  lurtit^teB  to  be  chdsen  out  of  tbfe. 
^'  aforesaid  lettei^,  afid  c^msed  them  in  some  ^tmp 
**  to  be  dorrcGted,  ^  Aey  «tre  underneath  ii)^ii> 
"  ed,  viz. 

I.  3[%at  the  may^  and  sheriff  of  the  same  city 

b*  elected  by  the  citksehs  of  the  said  ciey,  aicccffd- 

i«g  to  die  t^not  of  the  charters  of  ouY  pr(^nit(M», 

hei^ofbi^  kin^s  of  Engkmd,  inade  to  them  thence 

*'  anfl  no  dtherwkjei  » 

"  2,  Thkt  the  mayor  rem^n  c^ly  one  year  toge- 
"  th€r  in  hfe^ifiayomlty. 

**  3.  That  the  shenffs  have^  btft  two  cferics  and 
"  two  serjertnts ;  and  that  they  take  mth  for  which 
•'^Tihey;-ti"itlanswerv  . 

"  4.  'Hnit  the  -mayof  have  mo  othet  office  bcr 

"  I6ngfewgt  ^  the  <*rjr,  fbat'  the  office  lof  mayotalty ; 

h^to  draw  ^lo/hflinsetf  the  ^eriife  piea  in  the 

chamber  of  London,  n(»  hold  other  pleas  than 

"  those  the  mayor,   according  to  ancient  cuatom, 

'^  ought  to  hold. 

'^  5%  Thajt.the  alderman  b^  removed  ftom  year  to 
"  year,  on  'St»  Gregory's  day,  and  not  re-elected  ; 
"  and  others  chosen  by  the  same  wards. 

''  6.  Thfeit  triages  or  aids  henceforth  to  be 
"  assessed"  fbt  the  king-s  business,  or  for  the'  state 
"and  beilefit  of  the  ctty,  after  they  shall  b6 
a^^esScfd  by  the  men  of  the  wards  elected  and 
deputed  for  this,  be  'tK)t  inere^ised  or  heighten- 
ed but  by  the  common  consent  of  the  mayor 
"  and  <}ommoHaky,  And  that  the  money  coming 
*«  from  these  tallages  and  aids  be  delivered  into 
^'  the  cmt<idy  of  four  hon^t  men,  commoner  of 
"  the  city,  to  be  chosen  by  the  commonalty,  to 
**  be  fluther  delivened  by  the  teStimc«iy  of  the 
^'  said  four  men;  so  that  they  may  inform  the  com- 
^*  ttionalty  to  what  pi?ofit,  and  for  what  uses,  those 
^'  monies  gOi  .  ^ 

"7.  That 
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*'  7-  That  no  stranger  be  adsutted  iato  the  free-» 
^  dom  of  the  city  in  tilie  hustifig ;  ^  and .  that  no  in^ 
^^  habitant,  aind  esq^ectally  English  merchant,  of  some 
"  mystery  or  trade,  fee  Mmitted. into. the  freedom  of 
"  the  city,  uidess  by  surety  of  six  honest  and  sU^ 
'^  ftcient  men  of  that  mystery  :Ctt  tr»de  he  ^all  be  of, 
"  who  is  so  to  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  ;  which 
^'  six  men  may  undertake  for  him,  of  keeping  the 
*^  city  indemnified  in  that  behalf.  And  that  the 
"  same  form  of  surety  be  observed  of  strangers  to  be 
'^  admitted  into  the  freedom  in  the  busting,  if  they 
"  be  of  any  certain  mystery  or  trade.  And  if  they 
"  are  not  of  some  certain  mystery,  then  that  they  be 
^}  not  admitted  into  the  freedom,  without  the  assent 
**  of  the  commonalty.  And  that  they  who  have 
^^  been  takem  into  the  freedom  of  ikn^  city  (since  we 
^^  undertook  the  government  of  our  realm)  contraiy 
^'' to  the  forms  prescribed  \  »id  they  who  havegoiie 
"contrary  to  their  oath  in  this  behalf,  or  contrary  to 
5^  the  state  of  the  city  and  are  di^reof  lawfil%  con^ 
ticted,  lose  the  fireedom  of  the  said  city. 
Saviz^  al^vays,  that  conic^eming  apprentices  tJhe 
'^  ancient  manner  and  fcvm  of  the  said  city  be 
."  observed. 

."  8.  Tliat  each  year  in  the  same  city,  as  often  as 
J*  need  shall  be,  inquiry  be  made,  if  any  of  the  free- 
"  dom  of  the  s^me  city  exercise  merchandi;ses  in 
"the  city,  «of  the  goods  of  others  not  of  the 
"  same,  freedom,  by  calhng  those  goods  tUeir  Qwn, 
"  contraty  to  their  oath,  and.  contrary  to  l^he 
freedom  of  Ae  said  'city  ;  and  they  that  are  law- 
fully convicted  thereof,  to  lose,  ihe  freedom  of  the 
"  said  city. 

-  -  "  9-  That  all  and  every  one  being^  in  the  liberty 

*'.of  the   said  xaty,  and   that  w:ouki  enjoy    thi 

'".'liberties  and  free  custstms  of  tii^  said  r<:ity,  be 

,  "  in  lot  and  scot,  and  partake  of  all  burtfiew  for 

2  "  maintaining 
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^*  maintaimng  the  state  of  the  said  city,  and  the 
"freedom  thereof,  according  to  the  oath  they 
"have  taken,  tvhen  they  were  admitted  into 
"  their  freedom ;  and  whoso  will  not,  to  lose  his 
"  freedom.  :       .  > 

"  10.  And  that  all 'and  every  one,^  being  of  thei 
"  freedom  of  the  city,  and  living  without  the  city, 
and  that  either  by  themselves,  6r  by  their  servants, 
exercise  their  merchandizes  within,  the  city,  be  in 
"  lot  and  scot  with  the  commoners  of  the  said  city, 
"  for  their  merchandizes,  or  else  to.  be  removed  from 
"  their  freedom.  .  '<  r 

'^^  11.  And  that  the  coiAmoa  seal  of  the  city  re- 
"  main  in  the  custody  of  two  aldermen  and  two 
**  others,  commoners,  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose 
"  by  the  commoners;  and  that  that  seal  be  not  de- 
*'  nied,  neither  to  poor  nor  rich  conmiODers,  when 
"  they  shall  need  it ;  yet  so  that  they  reasonably 
"  prove  the  cause  of  their  depiand :  And  that,  for 
"  the  putting  to  of  the  seal,  nothing  be  taken.  And 
"  that  the  giving  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  the 
"  city,  iand  especially  after  the  verdicts  of  inquisition 
"  taken,  in  cases  where  inquisitions  have  been  taken, 
"  be  not  deferred,  unless  difficulty  intervene.  And 
*"  if  difficulty  intervene  by  reason  of  this,  giving* 
"  judgment  shall  not  be  put'  off- beyond  the  third 
"  court.  .  . 

12.  That  weights  and  scales  of  merchandizes 
to  be  weighed  between  merchants  and  merchants, 
the  issues  coming  of  which  belong  to  the  com- 
monalty of  the  said  city,  remain  in  the  custody 
"  of  honest  and  sufficient  men  of  the  same  city, 
expert  in  that  office,  and  as  yet  to  be  chosen 
by  the  commonalty,  to  be  kept  at  the  will  of 
"  the  same  commonalty ;  and  that  they  be  by  no  ' 
"'means  conunitted  to  others  than  those  so. to  be 
^*  chosen.  -- 

..::..,:  *  "13.  That 
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^*  13.  That  the  sheriffs,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
"  mit  toll,  and  other  customs ,  belonging  to  their 
".form,  and  other  pubUc  offices. belonging  to  thein, 
"  and  to  be  exercised  by  others,  to  sufficient  men, 
"  for  whom  they  wiU  answer,  and  not  cornmit 
"  them  to  o^£af.  And  if  any  deputed  by  the  said 
"  sheriffii  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  officers,  take  undue 
"  custom,  or  carry  himself  otherwise  in  _that  office 
"  than  he  ought;:  and  is  thereupon  convicted  at 
"  the  suit  of  the'  conjplainant,  let  him  be  removed' 
"from  that  pffice,  and  punished  according  to  his 
"  demerits.  r  .         .,   ■ 

"  14.  Merchants,  who  are  not  of  the  freedom  of 
"  the  city,  notto  seU,  by  retail,  wines  or  other  wares, 
."  within  die:  city  or  suburbs. 

"  1 6.  That  there  be  no  brokers  hereafter  in  the 
."  city  of  any  jiierchandizes,  unless  elected  to  this  by 
"  mexchants^  of  the  mysteries,  in  which,  the  brokers 
"  themselves  .may  have,  to  exwcise  their  offices ; 
"  and  at  least  of  this  to  make!  oath  before  the 
"mayor.  . 

"16.  That  the  common  harboujprs  in  the  city 
"  and  suburbs^  although  they  are  not  of  the  free-  ' 
"  dom  of  the  same,  be  partakers  of  the  contingent 
"  burdens  for  maintaining  the  said  city,  according 
"^o  the  state  of  it,  as  long  as  they  shall. be  so 
"  common  harbourers,  as  other  like  dwellers  in  the 
"ucity  and  suburbs  shall  partake,  oil  the  account  of 
"  those  dwellings.  Saving  always^  that  the  mer- 
"  chants  of  Gascoign,  and  other  foreigners,  may, 
"  one  with;  lanothejr,  inhabit  and  be  harboured  in 
."  the  said,  city,^  as  hitherto  they  have  accustoiiied 
"  to  do.  ...        .  ^ 

"  17.  That  tike»ke€tping  the  bridge  of  the  sQid  city, 
."  and  the  rents  and  pi;ofits  belongijsg  to  that  bridge, 
"  be  committed  to  Id:  kept  to  two  honest  and  $uf- 
**  ficieot  men  of  (fee  city,  other  than  th^^aldi?rmen, 
.   .     T'.   '  ^  .        '  '  "to 
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(*  to  be  chosen  to  tbis  by  the  commonalty,  at  the 
**  will  of  the  said  •cemmonaltyv  and  not  to  others ; 
*^  and  who  may  answier  thereupon 'to  the  said  com- 
."  monalty. 

^M8.  That  nosegeantof  tibecliiumberof  Guyhald 
"take  fee  of  the  commonalty  of  the  city,  or  do  exe- 
^^  cution,  unless  one  chosen  for  this  1^  the  common-, 
alty  of  the  city :  and  that  the  chamberlain,  com- 
mon clerk,  and  common  Serjeant,  be  chosen  by 
"  the  commonalty  of  the  city,  and  be  penioved  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  will  of  thf  same  city* 

"  19.  And  that  the  mayor  and  recorder,  and  the 
^^  afbresaid  chamberldn  and  eomixmi  clerk,  be  con- 
^^  tent  with  their  fees  anciently  appointed  and  paid 
^^  on  account  of  their  offices,  and  ta^e  not  other  fees 
"  for  the  abovesaid  offices, 

^^  30.  That  the  goods  of  the  alderQieii  in  aids, 
tallages,  and  other  contributions,  concerning  the 
isaid  city,  be  taxed  by  the  men  of  the  wards  in 
*^  which  those  aldermen  abide,  as  the  goods  of  other 
*'  citizens,  by  the  said  wards. 

"  Which  articles,  as  they  are  above  expressed,  and 
^  the  matters  contained  in  the  same,  we  accept, 
'*'  approve,  and  ratify ;  apd  we  yield  and  grant 
"them,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  the  aforesaid  citizens,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors in  the  aforesaid  city  and  suburbs,  for  the 
^^  common  profit  of  those  that  inhabit  therein,  and 
"  resort  thither,  to  obtain  the  sane,  and  to  be  ob- 
"  served  perpetually.  • 

*'  Moreover,  we,  willing  to  Ahow  ampler  grace  to 
"  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  gt  their  request, 
have  granted  to  them,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  eitiaens,  and  commonalty  of 
the  commoners  of  the  city,  and  their  heirs  and 
successors,  for  the  necessities  and  profits  of  the 
'  ^  same  city,  may,    among   tihemselrea,   of  their 
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^v  common  assent,  assess  tallages  upon  theV  own 
^'  goods  within  that  city,  as  well  upon  the  rents  as 
"  other  things,  and  as  -  well  upon  the  mysteries  ad 
''  any  otha: .  way,  as  they  shall  see  expedient,  and 
"  levy  them,  withcwt  incurring  the  danger  of  us  or 
'^  our  heirs,  or  our  ministers  whomsoever.  And 
"  that  the  money  from  such  tallages  remain  in  the 
"  sjustodjr  of  four  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  said 
"  city,  to  be  chosen  to' this  by  the  commonalty,  and 
*'  be  laid  out,  of  their  custody,  for  the  necessities  and 
'\profits  of  the  said  city,  and  not  .otherwise*  .la 
**  witness  whereof,  &c. 
"  Witness  the  king  at  York,  the  eighth  day  of 
"  June.^' 

m  • 

r  • 

\ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  articles  above  re- 
cited were  aftervkrards  added  to  the  charters  of  the 
city,  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11. 

In  this  year  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  him  at  York,  and  directed  his  writ  to  the 
sherifis  of.  London,  to  chuse  two  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens  ,to  represent  the  city  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation:  bu*  we  find  from  the  return  to  the  writ, 
which  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
sheiifi&,  and  whole  community,  and  is  dated  at  Lon- 
don, the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign,  that  they  chose  three  representa- 
tives, to  whom  or^  to  any  two  of  thejji,  they  gave 
full  power  to  do  what  should  be.  ordained  in  the 
said  parliament,  by  common  advice. 
.  i  Tfce  populousness  and  riches  of  London,  may  be 
judged  of  fr6m  an  act  passed  in  this  parliiunent:regu* 
lating  t!he  number  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  each 
cily^  s^ifcrst  the  Scots,  by  which  London  was  order* 
ed  to  provide  two  hundr^  men,,  being  five  times 
tbi^.  number  sent  hy  any  otKer  city.    We  learn, 

•vot.  X.  c  c  fi:om 
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firom  Madoxfs  Histcxy  of  the  £ftcheqaer,  that  a  com- 
plaint  was  made^in  1318,  to  the  >tiieasurer  and  batons 
ef  tbe  ExdHsquec,  by  the  pope's  miocio,  of  divers 
ootrs^es,  mfabeiies,  kiid  murdeia,  coniniitted  within 
the  idty^  particulariy  of  an  iosub:  offered  to  a  Lom- 
bard and  otheiB)  in  St  PauFs  diiurch,  at  evening 
prayer,  on  Midsumm^  day,  by  lour  or  £ve  itundied 
armed  people ;  upon  which,  the  snayor  and  alder- 
men, being  ordered  to  attend  the  treasurer,  haions, 
and  council,  were  severely^  mprimanded,  and  order* 
ed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  dtv  charter,  to 
inquire  into  the  said  riot,  and  to  bring  tne  ringleaders 
to  exemplary  pttni$hmen.t,  whidi  they  punctusdly 
obeyed. 

According  to  Stow,  the  continual  broils  between 
the  freemen  and  magistrates  mexe  not  dlayed  by  ^eir 
late  agreement ;  for^  in  1319,  the  following  preisent- 
ment  ims  made  to  liie  judges  itinerant,  by  ithe  jiiiy* 
of  Aldermanbury,  in  which  they  state : 

:  ^  That  the  <x)mn»(nialty  of  London  is  and  ought,  to 
^'  be  common,  ntstd  that  the  oiti^^ena  are'  not  bound 
'  '^  to  be  tax)ed  without  the  special  cjommaad  of  'the 
asking,  or  without  their  common -consent ;  diat  the 
^^  mayors  of  theeity,  and  the  custodes  in  their  times, 
^^  it£tet  the  conmion  redemption  made  and  paid  fyr 
**  the  <:ity  of  London  (of  which  payment  Ae  com- 
^^  mons  could  never  be  certified,,  that  might  be  Anno 
^*  l896,94Ed-;lV.>*ett  the  liberties  of  (the  city 
^^weueiiestored),  Jiave  c<Mne,  arid  ^by  their  own 
^'  authority,  without  the  ifcing's  command^  and  c6m^ 
t^  jDpns  omsem,  idid  tax  die  said  city  accoreytig  to 
^'.'their  own  frills. dnae  and  more,  and  distrained  for 
!^  l^iose  taioes,.  isqyarin^the  rich,  and  oppressing  ^the 
^^  poor  middla^aort ;'  nor  ^permitting  that  the  anWi^ 
M  Q^s  doie^Sma  the  rich  be  levied,  ad  exhcs$^dt:^ 
^^  Uonem  regu^^c.  to  the  disinbeotii^  of  ^the  iking; 

-   3  :    ^and 


*'  achd  the  deaferudtioo  of  the  cMy ;  Jbor  caa  tjie^  am^ 
^'  mons  know  what  bigamies  of  the  toomm  bvied  <^ 
*'  such  taxef ;  and  that  this  hath  lasted  &Qm  the 
*^  thue  of  Jc^  AdriasE,  IwBr,  n^t^etiaMi^^     .     . 

They  atso  coin|damed  thaH  tlie  inayor  and  alder*^ 
men  md  turned  oot.cotemoivcouncdHnen  ait  Aek 
pleasure,  and  in  particular  one  Walter  Henry,  beeauM 
he  wouki  not  permit  the  kich  to  levy  ti^ila^  upon 
the  poor,  until  their  owft-arrears  of  fonner  triiagiB 
were  paid.  Tbeae  disseiisions  would,  i&  all  peei^er 
bility,  have  produM^ed  the  usual  foirfeiJUire  of  tibe  e«ty 
charter,  and  thd  (wpfishmeDt  bf  the  ofiendeis  by  fiae 
and  ioiprisianmebt,  had  ixot  the  kingla  nSaeasi  inade 
it  adviseable,  at  this  juncture,  to  engage  the  ai^- 
tion  and  aid  of  the  Londlbiiets  agamet  the  encKOach- 
ment»  and  treaM>n  of  the  iDarons.  Howevet,  the  late 
l<»d*may€r.  Sir  John  Gitais,  and  some  others  of  the 
principal  citizen^  being  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  judges,  to  answer  the  accusations  laid  against 
them,  conscious  of  their ownguih,  fled  firom  }i!istioe,  in 
ISSl^and  sheltered  tbamsekes  under  the  iniquity  of 
the  times. 

The  king  haviDg  resigned  the  got^moira^  en- 
tirely, to  theichrectiDB'  of  his  favourites,  the  two 
Spencers^ father  and  ^on,  the  barons  relented. his  un- 
tnai^Iy  conduct  so  kjfi^hlyt  Aat  a  parhalnent  ims  sum- 
moned on  the  oecasiony  to  Sneet  at  London,  to  which 
the  nobility  repaired  with  such  a  train  of  armed 
imny  fhait  theif  attendants,  who  took  up  their 
<]^artec9  in  the  suburbs,  ecfiialled  m  number  a  v^i^ 
conaideialde  anny« 

Hereupon^  the  magjMnfeBt  thought  it  prudent  to 
guard  agjBiinit  atny  uaie:q>0cted-  attach,  by  affioiiiting 
a  guawl  of  z  ik/amBooA  citiacaa,  who,  hmmg  complete-* 
ly  afmed,  watched  the  gates  mA  watts  of  the  city, 
fiofu  four  o'clock  iu  the  moiniiig.  till  ax  i»  the 

evening, 
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evening,  when  they  w^re  relieved  by  die  same  nuin* 
ber,  who  kept  watch  during  the  night. 
^  Besides  these,  two  aldermen,  with  a  proper  num* 
berof  attendants,  patrolled  the  streets  duHi^  the 
whole  night,  to  keep  the  watch  to  their  duty ;  and 
the  gat^  of  the  city,  which  were  shut  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  were  not  opened  tHl  the  next  momii%  at 
seven.  ' 

By  this  good  conduct  the  ^peace  of  die  city  was 
preserved,  till  the  king  g-ave*  permission  to  the  Lon- 
doners to  receive  the  barons  and  their  army  i^ithin 
the  walls :  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  an  act  of 
parhament  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  king,  by 
which  the  Spencers  were  doomed  to  perpetual  bmiish* 
ment. 

This  careful  condtict  of  the  citizens  impressed  the 
fcin^  with  very  great  confidence  in  their  loyalty, 
which  he  had  soon  afterwards  occasion  to  put  to  the 
proof ;  for  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  ia 
Kent,  having  refused  a  lodging  in  that  castle  to  the 
queen,  his  majesty  raised  a  considerable  army,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  Londoners,  with  whom  he 
marched  and  summoned  the  castle  to  surrender ; 
but  the  governor,  persisting  in  its  defence,  he  besiege 
ed  it  in  ^rm,  and  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  disr 
cretion.  >.^ 

In  return  for  this  service,  the  king  immediately 
granted  the  citizens  t^e  f&Uowing  cfa,arter^ 

.  "  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,, 
^^  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain;  to  all  ta 
whom  these  present  letters  shall  com^  greeting : 
'^  Know  ye,  that  whereas^  the  mayor  and  the 
good  men  of  the  city  of  London  have  of  li^te  thankr 
^V  fully  dope  us  aid  of  armed  footmen  at  our  casde  of 
^^  Leeds,  in  our  county  of  Kent ;  and  also  aid  of  like 
\h  anaed  men  nqw  going .  ^ith  us  through  divem. 

'>  paxts^ 
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*.^  parts  of  our  reiadm  for  cliveiB  caqses:  we;  wHlfngf 
"  to  provide  for  the  indemnity  of  the  aaid  ooayor  and 
**  men  of  our  city  of  London  in  this  iehalf,  have 
**  granted  to  tbem  fi^r  us  and  our  heirs^  that  the  said- 
^^  aids, .  to  us  so  thankfully  done,  shall  not  be  preju- 
^^  dicial  to  the  said  mayor  and  good  mea,  their  heixst 
*^  and  successors ; .  nor  shall  they  be  drawn .  into  con- 
**  sequent  for  time  to  come.  In  witntes  whereof  we 
"  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
*'  Witness  myself  at  Alderman$ton,  tho^  twelfth 

**  day  of  Deoember,  in  the  6fteenth  year  of  our 

"  feign/' 

« 

Soon  after  receiving  this  charter,  the  citizens  made 
the  king  a  present  of  two  thousand  marks,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Scotland. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer*,  we 
learn,  that  in  this  year,  the  king  directed  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and.  Middlesex  to  buy,  provide,  and  send 
into  the  Tower  of  London,  two  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat,  one  hundred  quarters  of  beans,  three  hundred 
quarters  of  oats,  one  hundred  quarters  of  big  salt, 
twenty-four  axen^  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hogs  in  bacon  flitches,  as  and  for  the  stores  of  the 
said  Tower.  This  shows  that  those  sheriffs,  as  well 
as  the  like  officers  Jn  other  counties,  were  then  the 
king's  ^ents,  and  receivers  of  the  crown  rents. 

The  good  understanding  betvi'een  the  court  and 
city,  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance,  for  the 
barons  beiqg  defeated,  and  the  J],arl  of  Lancaster  be*- 
headed,  the.  king  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
which  still  continued  among  the  citissens  on  account 
of  the  late  presentment  to.  the  justices  itinerant, 
.which  he  made  a  pretext  for  seizing  the  city  liberties, 
\>y  which  mcflins  he  obtained  another  suin  of  two 
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fbousffld  iDa9k»«ftnr  tbeir  redenifition^  vhioK  were 
^aid  in  tk«  yenr  is@t< 

The  seitten^e  of  banitsbfliient  agiEmist  the  Spencerir 
wfiift  soon  t^eafmd ; . wkeretipOD  vii^  ]Bcesdill^  a  pe- 
titicm  to  ffa^  kin^,  settu]^  forth  the  mma^f^  they  had 
ftistftined ;  ai^  by  tbii  petition  it  appealed  that  the! 
real  e^isate  of  the  eMet  Speneei  (if  die  authoiiby  of 
oor  attoieutt  writeis  may  be  relied  oil)  consisted  of 
^^  Suty^thfee  maaocd,  and  hii$  petaodailV  d*  two  carop^ 
€ii  tofti,  one  in  t^arns^  bhiA  the  pther  upon  the  giound ; 
ki  cas^v  j^^^ts^  Silver  and  golden  utensils,  &c.  ten 
thousand  pounds;  armour  for  two  hundred  men, 
warlike  engines,  and  the  destruction  of  his .  houses, 
thirty  tbousumd  polmMib ;:  the  fomitore  of  his  chapel 
tnd  wardiobe,  five  thMstand  pmnkdai;  twenty-eight 
thousand ^  ^6ep ;.  4me  thousand  oxen  and  heifers; 
one  th6ufiiandl  two  htmdred  cow^,  .witb  .their  cables 
fer  tw6  y^m ;  forty  mate»f  with  their  foails  for  tvro 
y^t&g^ ;  five  hunditd  and  ^jcty  c^art  hotter;  two  tboti'' 
iKgindhogs;  four  himdred  kids;  forty  tofis  of  wine; 
ixx  hui^ed  bacomt^;  eighty  .€aro»es  ctf  beef;  $ix 
hundred  muttons  in  latrd^';^  ten  tons  of  cyder,  aaid 
1&kty-6i%  dacks  of  wool ;  with  a  library  of  bdoks/^ 

The  i^voAOrites  being  agam  re-established  in  the 
king>  favour,  the  queen  fled  to  France,  and  refused 
W  return  till  they  were  dismissed  fiom  tiie  roya)  pse-> 
sence.  TMi»  reiidered  her  popular  in  £hgland,  a»d  ^ 
she  soon  fonnd  herself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  she  landed  in  Su^Boik  on  the  26tfa 
of  September,.  1391S,  The  kin©  recehring  adtice  of 
the  queen's  pioceedingfiy  in  denonce  ef  the  charter 
he  had  ^  ktety  gmntcdt  eompelled  the  citizena  of 
London  to  supply  him  witb  an  hundred  men  at  amisi» 
to  be  maintained  at  titeir  own  expense^,  and  to  maorch 
^wherever  they  weng  ccttnmanded.  He  «lso  demands 
ed  ^  sum  of  moneys 
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To  "this  demand  the  Londoneis,  hoarkig  ifiat  the 
lofueen  was  landed,  replied,  ^^  Thait  they  would  at  ail 
times  rev^ere  their  soveneiga  lord  die  king,  the  queen, 
and  i^  prinee  their  son,  the  Jndubitablia  heir  of  dm 
crown ;  and  idiiit  their  gaies  against^  and,  to  the  ut^ 
iB09t  of  their  power,  resist  aU  foreigners  and  traitors: 
but  &at  diey  >were  not  wiUing  ito  march  out  to  £ght; 
iinless,  according  to  dieir  ancient  privileges,  they 
fiOfsid  return  borne  the  saoie  day  before  siin-fset/' 

The  kic^  being  provoked  with  this  aoswe)-,  coiu^ 
nitted  the  custody  of  the  city  to  Waiter  Staf)leton, 
Sishop  of  Exeter :  ^nd,  having  placed  l^is  son,  John 
of  £ltham,  in  the  Tower,  departed  to  the  west  to  raise 
an  army. 

Soon  after  the  king's  departure,  the.  ipayor  and 
citizens  reaaxred  two  let*^  from  line  queen,  exhort* 
tog  tiiem  to  lend -their  assistance  agninet  the  oppres* 
sors  of  the  nation.  To  .the  first  of  these  letters  diey 
retunied  lio  answer,  fouit  the  secopid  was  put  upon 
the  cross  in  West^obeap,  aitd  -piany  copies^  it  Bked 
up  in  ether  places;  upon  which  the  bishop  ckmanded 
the  keyd.  of  tile  city  £'om  the  mayor,  hut  the  pppu^^ 
lace,  suspecting  a  secret  collusion  between  /diern* 
seieed  the  m^at^  whom  they  ffrauld  iiave  fxA  to^ 
death,  had  he  net  sworn  ito  obey  their  orders,  aad 
entered  linto  a  aotemn  agreement  to  destroy  the  ene^ 
mm  of  the  ^oeen,  Wherever  thny  should  be  feund. 

The  £mt  victim  of  their  fiiry  was  a  domestic  of 
Ike  youfig^r  Spencer,  wikoee  h^ad  tj^y  cat  off  with-r 
0(ftxOevefn<MVf.  Tb^  then  ptnoeeded  in  seacd!!  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  gained  ladn^skm  to  his 
fokam  ^by  bunusigtbnga^Bsv  but  massiaog  bjm,  they 
robbed  it  of  the^htture,  jewels^  and  ffete.  In'the^ 
mean  time,  ihewelate,  endeea^ouringio  takesaxict^ 
tuary  ifl'St.  F^ra  Cbunch,  was^soiaed  by  therabW^ 
at  ^e  norti^  dfjKor  of  the  cathedraiv  where -they  .beat 
aadbraiisddbuiiwljfte  ni^inhuiQanmam        di&f 

then 
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then  dragged  him  to  West»-cheap»  where,  having 
firstproclaimed.him  a  traitor,  they  beheaded  him* 
and  two  of  hi^  domestics,  and  buried  their  bodies 
among  the  rubbish  of  a  tower  which  the  bishop  was 
building  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Next  day,  the  mob  having  met  with  Sir  John  de 
Weston,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  obliged 
him  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  possession  of  that  for* 
tress  to  them.  They  discharged  the  state  prisoners* 
and  ail  the  king's  officers ;  appointed  John  of  Eltham, 
the  king's  second  son,  guardian  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom, with  proper  officers  under  him.  Soon  after 
Robert  Baldock,  the  chancellor,  to  whom  most  of 
the  miseries  of  the  kingdom  were  imputed,  being 
brought  prisoner  to  London  from  Hereford,  and 
lodged  in  the  bishop's  prison,  the  populace  dragged 
him  thence  to  Newgate,  and  beat  him  in  the  way  so 
unmercifully,  thit  he  died  of  his  bruises.. 

At  length  the  queen's  party  were  completely  suc- 
cessful all  over  the  kingdom :  bckh  the  Spencers  were 
hung,  and  the  head  of  the  younger  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  wa^  received  with  brutal  triumph, 
and  stuck  upon  the  bridge.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king,  who  had^  taken  refuge  in  Wales,  was  discovered 
and  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  insults  and 
reproaches  of  the  people,  ^d  was  confined  in  the 
Tower.  The  parliament  quickly  voted  his  deposi* 
tion,  and  his  son  Edward  was  chosen/^  to  succeed 
him,  but,  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age^  the 
queen  was  appointed  regent  during  his  minority; 
This  hf^pened  in  1 397*  ^ 

During  this  reign,  and  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  it,  the  visible  increase  of  gOld  and  silver  rn 
England,  and  the  evident  decline  of  the  feudal 
system,  are  strong  proo&  of  tlie  rising  influence  of 
commerce.  In  feet,  scarcely  a  year  passed  over 
without,  producing  someJevideiKe  of  tke  increase  of 

mercantile 
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mef cantile  intercourse  with  the  continent.  In  Ma- 
dox^s  Firma  Buigi  *,  we  have  a  list  of  the  merchants 
of  foreign  nations  trading  with  England,  in  the  year 
1335,  to  whom  King  Edward  II.  and  his  father,  had 
granted  charters  of  privilege,  viz.  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese ;  those  of  Navarre,  Lomhardy, 
Tuscany,  Catalonia,  Provence,  and  our  dutchy  of 
Aquitaine;  of  Thoulouse,  Fbtnder$,  Brabant,  and 
other  foreign  parts.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  nations  north  of  Germany.  It  may  also  be 
inferred  from  this  king's  declarations  of  war  against 
France!  and  its  territories,  in  which  there  was  usually 
an  ^exception  of  the  Flemings,  although  Flanders  was 
deemed  a  part  of  the  Freiich  monarchy,  or  under 
vassalage  to  France,  that  the  great  ipoiportance  of 
commerce  to  England  b^an  to  be  felt  about  this 
time. 

*  Chap.  XI.  Sect.  4. 


• 
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CHAR    XII. 

Kins  Edward*s  First  Charter  of  Confirmation* — Second 
charter^  relative  to  Southujark* — Riots. -^King^s  Letter 
Oiereon. — ^Fdlue  of  Lands. — Merchant  Strangers.*-^ 
Wealth  of  ike  Lombards, — Tournament  in  Cheapside,^^ 
Amount  of  the  Customs  of  the  Port  of  London. --^Mari;' 
time  Strength. — High  Price  of  Provtstons.-^Act  for  the 
Relief  of  Foreisn  Merchants. — Edward's  Third  Char^ 
ter. — Ships  ana  Goods  Pressed  for  the  King^sService.^^ 
The  City  Fortified  against  a  French  Fleets — General 
Assessment. — Quarrel  between  the  Fishmongers  and 
Skinners.  Refusal  to  attend  the  Itinerant  Judges  at  the 
Tower. — Fourth  Charter. — Singular  Canon.  Tte  Citi^ 
zens  refuse  the  Order  of  Knighthood. — Foreign  Weavers 
insulted. — Coinage  of  Gold.-^Regulations  respecting  th^ 
Election  of  Mayors — jCompilsory  Loans. — Early  Toll.^-^ 
Lepers  removed s — Pestilence. --^Common  Burial  Grounds m 
"^Regulations  for  exposing  Woollen  Goods  to  Sale. — 
IVool  Staple  at  Westminster. — Fifth  Charter. — Gold 
Maces. — Title  of  Lord  Mayor. — Entry  of  the  Black 
Pri?ice. — Naval  Armament. — Slaughter  Houses  forbid- 
den  in  London.-^Plague. — Royal  Visitors. -^Ordinance 
respecting  landlords  and  Tenants. — Areliery  ordered  to 
be  practised. — First  Fine  for  not  serving  the  Office  of 
Mayor. — Repeated  Insults  offered  to  Foreign  Merchants. 

The  young  king  was  received  in  London  with 
eveiy  demonstration  of  joy,  and  shortly  after  his  ac^ 
cession,  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  granted 
the  following  charter : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
**  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain;  To  his 
"  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons, 
*'  Justices,  Sheriffe,  Rulers,  Ministers,  and  other  his 
*'  Bailiffs  and  faithful  Subjects,  greeting. 

"  Know 
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**  Know  ye,  that  we  for  the  bettering  of  our  city 
•*  of  Lon<lon,  and  for  the  good  and  laudable  service 
*'  which  our  beloved  mayor,  aldermen,   and  com- , 
**  monalty  of  the  said  city  heretofore  have  often  done 
*'  to  us  and  our  progenitors,  with  the-nssent  of  the 
*'  aforesaid  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty  of 
**  our  realm,  being  called  to  this  our  present  parlia- 
*'  ment  at  Westminster,  have  granted,  and  by  this 
"  pur  charter,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  confirmed  to  the 
^*  citizens  of  the  aforesaid  city,  the  liberties  here  un- 
"  derwritten,  to  have  and  to  hold^  to  them  and  their 
"  heirs  and  successors  for  even 
-   "  First,  Whereas  in  the  great  charier  of  the  liber-' 
**  ties  of  England  it  is  contained,  that  the  city  of 
"  London  have  all  their  ancient  hberties  and  cus- 
"  toms ;  and  the  same  citizens,  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  charter,  from  the  time  of  St.  Edward 
the  King  and  Confessor,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  of  other  our  progenitors,  had  divers 
liberties  and  customs^  as  well  by  the  charters  of 
those  our  prc^enitoi-s,  as  without  charter  by  ancient 
*'  custom,  whereupon  in  divers  the  circuits,  and  other 
♦*  the  courts  of  our  said  progenitors,  as  weH  by  judg- 
*'  ments  as  by  statutes,  were  invaded,  and  some  of 
*'  them  adjudged ;  we  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  Our 
*'  heirs,  that  they  may  have  the  liberties  according 
**  to  the  form  of  the  above-said  great  charter  ;  and 
*'  tbat  impediments  and  usurpations  to  them  in  that 
♦'  behalf  made  shall  be  revoked  and  annulled. 

"  We  have  further  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
'*  to  the  said  citizens,  their  heirs  and  successors  afore- 
*'  said,  that  the  mayor  of  the  aforesaid  city,  which 
**  for  time  shall  be  cme  of  the  justices  to  be  assigned 
*'  of  the  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate,  and  be  named  in 
*'  every  commission  thereof  to  be  made ;  and  that; 
**  the  said  citizens  may  have  infangtheft  and  outfeng- 
^  theft,  a»d  chattels  of  felons,  of  all  those  which 

"  shall 
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^'  shall  be  adjudged  before  them  within  the  liberties 
♦'  of  the  same  city,  and  of  all  being  of  the  liberty 
^'  aforesaid,  at  the  aforesaid  gaol  to  be  adjudged. 

"  And  whereas  also,  by  the  charters  of  our  proge- 
^^  nitors,  it  was  granted  to  the  same  citizens,  that 
*'  they  should  hold  the  sherifiwicks  of  London  and 
•"  Middlesex,  for  three  hundred  pounds  yearly,  to  be 
"  paid  at  our  Exchequer,  and  they  are  chafed  with 
*'  the  payment  of  four  hundred  pounds  yearly,  eveiy 
^*  year  to  be  paid  at  our  Exchequer,  for  the  sheriff- 
*'  wicks,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  said  charters : 
"  We  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the 
"  said  citizens,  their  heirs  and  successors,  may  hence* 
"  forth  the  aforesaid  sheriffwicks  hold  for  three 
"  hundred  pounds  yearly,  to  be  yearly  paid  at  our 
**  Exchequer,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  aforesaid 
^'  charters ;  and  that  they  may  be  from  henceforth 
M  acquitted  of  the  said  hundred  pounds. 

"  Furthermore,  we  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
heiris,  to  the  said  citizens,  that  their  heirs  and 
successors  may  bequeath  their  tenements  within 
*'  the  liberties  of  the  aforesaid  city,  as  well  in  mort- 
-''  main  as  in  other  manner,  as  of  ancient  time  they* 
?*  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 

"  And  whereas  in  a. certain  charter  of  the  Lord 
Edward,  late  King  of  England,  our  father,  to  the 
said  citizens  made  (amongst  other  things)  it  is  con^ 
tained,  that  the  Sheriffs  of  the  said  city,  as  often 
"  as  they  shall  happen  to  be  amerced  for  any  offence 
'*  in  the  court,  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the 
"  measure  and  quantity  of  their  offence,  as  other  the 
*'  sheriffs  of  our  realm  were  wont  to  be  amerced  for 
^'  like  offences ;  and  the  sheriffe  of  the  aforesaid  city, 
*'  after  the  making  of  that  charter,  were  otherwise 
."  amerced  for  the  escape  of  thieves,  than  other 
"  sheriffs  were  on  this  side  Trent  for  such-hke  escapes, 
"  are  amerced  only,  as  it  is  said,  one  hundred  shillings, 
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"  We  will  and  grant^  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 
"  the  sherifls  of  the  same  city,  which  for  the  time 
**  ^hall  be  in  no  wise  amerced  or  charged  for  the 
"  escape  of  thieves,  in  any  otherwise  than  as  other 
"  the  sheriffs  on  this  side  Trent ;  and  that  the  afore- 
said citizens  shall  not  be  charged  for  the  custody  of 
those  that  fly  to  the  churches  within  the  aforesaid 
liberty,  for  to  have  immunities,  otherwise  than  of 
.^"  old  hath  been  accustomed  to  be  charged ;  any 
thilig  in  the  last  circuit  at  the  Tower  of  London 
made  or  adjudged  notwithstanding. 
'^  And  that  the  said  citizens  may  remove  and  take 
aw^y  all  the  wares  in  the  waters  of  Thames  and 
"  Midway,  and  may  have  the  punishments  thereof 
"  to  us  beloi^ing. 

"  iUso  we  will  and  command  streightly,  that  all 
^'  merchant  strangers,  coming  to  England,  shall  sell 
"  their  wares  and  merchandizes  within  forty  days 
'^  after  their  coming  thither ;  and  shall  continue  and 
"  board  with  free  hosts  of  the  said  city,  and  other 
"  cities  and  towns  in  England,  without  any  households 
. "  or  societies  by  them  to  be  kept. 

"  And  also  we  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
"  that  the  liiarshal,  steward  or  clerk  of  the  market  of 
"  our  household,  may  not  sit  from  henceforth  within 
"  the  liberty  of  the  aforesaid  city,  nor  exercise  any 
"  oflFence  there,  nor  any  way  draw  any  citizen  of  the 
"  said  city  to  plead  without  the  hberties  of  the  said 
.^'  city,  of  any  thing  that  happen  within  the  liberties 
"  of  the  same  ;  and  that  no  escheator,  or  other  ofli- 
*'  cers  may,  from  henceforth,  exercise  the  office  of 
^'  the  escheator  within  the  hberties  of  the  said  city : 
"  but  that  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time 
>' being  mjay  do  the  office  of  the  escheator  within 
"  the  said  liberty;  so  as  always  he  take  his  oath  that 
"  be  exercise  the  said  office,  and  that  he  answer 
^'  thereof  to  us  and  our  heirs,  as  he  ought  to  do. 
2  "  And. 
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*^  And  that  the  said  citizens,  from  henceforth,  shall 
♦'  not  be  compelled  to  go  or  send  to  war  out  of  the 
*'  said  city.  *  And  that  the  constable  of  &e  Tower  of 
*^  London  for  the  time  being  shall  not  make  any 
"  prizes,  by  land  or  by  water,  of  victual  or  other 
*'  thing  whatsoever,  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  nor 
*'  of  any  other  coming  towards  the  said  city,  or  going 
*'  thence  ;  neither  shall  or  may  arrest,  or  cause  to  be 
*•  arrested,  the  ships  or  boats  bringing  victuals,  or 
other  such-like  goods,  to  or  from  the  said  city. 
^^  And  forasmuch  as  the  citizens,  in  all  good  fairs 
of  England,  were  wont  to  have  among  themselves 
keepers  to  hold  the  pleas,  touching  the  citi- 
zens of  the  said  city  assembling  at  the  said  iairs : 
We  will  and  grant,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  that  the-; 
same  citizens  may  have  sucli4ike  keepers,  to 
hold  such  pleas  of  their  cc^venants,  as  of  ancient 
"  time  they  had,  except  the  pleas  of  land  and  of  the 
'*.  crown. 

"  Furthermore,  we  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 
**  the  sheriffs  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time  being, 
"  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  oath  at  our 
Exchequer,  but  upon  the  yielding  up  of  their  ac- 
counts. Also,  whereas,  the  said  citizens,  in  the 
circuit  of  Heniy  Stanton,  and  his  fellow-justices  of 
the  Lord  Edward,  late  King  of  England,  our 
*'  father's  last  circuit  at  the  Tower  of  London,  were 
"  compelled,  contrary  to  their  ancient  customs,  to 
"  claim  their  liberties  and  free  customs,  and  there- 
"  upon  did  claim  divers  liberties,  by  the  charters  of 
"  our  said  progenitors,  and  of  other  their  liberties  and 
"  free  customs,  of  old  use  and  custom ;  which  said 
"  claims  do,  as  yet,  hang  before  us  undecided. 

"  We  will  and  gi-ant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the 
"  same  citizens,  their  heirs  and  successors,  may 
"  have  the  liberties  and  free  customs,  and  may  use 
"  them,  as  of  old  time  they  were  w^ont ;  and  that  they 

*'  may 
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*'  may  record  their  said  liberties  jand  free  customs 
*'  before  us,  our  justices,  and  other  ministers  what- 
"  soever,  in  such  sort  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before 
'^  the  said  circuit ;  notwithstanding  that  the  said 
"  citizens  in  the  said  circuit  were  impeached  upon 
"  some  hke  record  and  liberties  and  free  customs 
"  aforesaid ;  and  also,  notwithstanding  any  statutes 
Y  or  judgments  made  or  published  to  the  contrary, 
"  and  that  to  the  allowance  of  their  charters  to  be  had 
"  before  us  in  our  Exchequer,  and  other  pleas  what- 
"  soever,  one  writ  shall  suffice  in  all  pleas  for  every 
"  king^s  time.  And  that  no  summons,  attachments, 
"  or  executions,  be  made  by  any  of  the  officers  what- 
"  soever  of  us  or  our  heirs,  by  writ,  or  without  writ, 
"  within  the  liberty  of  the  said  city ;  but  only  by  the 
"  ministers  of  the  said  citv.  And  that  the  sheriffs  of 
the  same  city  (which  shall  be  towards  the  aid  of 
the  feme  of  that  city)  may  lawfully  have  the  for- 
^*  feitures  of  victuals,  and  other  things  and  merchan- 
"  dizes,  acccMrding  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  thereof 
"  made  to  the  said  citizens,  and  shall  not  be  de- 
"  barred  thereof  hereafter,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
"  the  same  charter. 

"  And  that  the  same  citizens,  in  the  circuits  of  the 
^  justices,  from  henceforth  sitting  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  shall  be  guided  by  the  same  laws  and 
customs,  whereby  they  were  guided  in  the  circuits 
"  holden  in  the  time  of  Lord  John  and  Henry,  some- 
"  time  kings  of  England,  and  other  our  progenitors ; 
"  and  if  any  thing  in  the  last  cit-cuit  was  done  or 
"  attempted,  contrary  to  their  liberties  and  free 
"  customs,  we  will  not  that  they  be  prejudicial  to 
"  them,  but  that  they  may  be  guided  as  of  old  time 
"  they  were. 

"  We  have  also  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 
"  the  same  citizens,  from  henceforth,  in  and  towards 
^'  subsidies,  grants,  and  contributions,  whatsoever,  to 
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"  te  made  to  the  use  of  us  or  our  heirs,  shall  be  tax- 
"  ed  and  contributory  with  the  commonalty  of  oui* 
*'  realm,  as  common  persons,  and  not  as  men  of  the 
city.  And  that  they  be  quit  of  all  other  tallages. 
And  that  the  liberties  of  the  said  city  shall  not  be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  us  or  om*  heirs,  for  any  per- 
sonal trespass,  or  judgment  of  any  minister  of  the 
said  city*  Neither  shall  a  keeper  in  the  ss^id  <;ity 
for  that  occasion  be  deputed  *  but  the  same 
minister  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  quality 
•'  of  his  offence. 

"  And  that  no  purveyor  and  taker,  officer  and 
"  other  minister  of  us  or  our  heirs,  or  of  any  other, 
*'  shall  make  any  prices  in  the  said  city;  or  without, 
of  the  goods  of  the  citizens  of  the  same  city,  con- 
trary to  their  will  and  pleasure,  unless  immediately 
they  make  due  payment  for  the  same,  or  else  may 
"  have  respite  thereof,  with  the  good-will  of  the 
*'  seller.  And  that  no  price  be  made  of  the  wines  of 
"  those  citizens,  by  any  the  officers  of  us  or  our 
"  heirs,  or  otherwise  against  their  wills ;  that  is  to 
*'  say,  of  one  tun  before  the  mast,  and  another  behind 
"  it,  nor  by  any  other  means ;  but  shall  be  quit  there- 
**  of  for  ever. 

"  Furthermore,  we  forbid,  that  any  officer  of  us  or 
"  our  heirs  shall  merchandize  by  himself  or  others 
•*  within  the  said  city,  or  without,  of  any  thing 
**  their  offices. 

"  Also  we  grant,  that  the  lands  and  tenements 
(lying  without)  of  the  said  citizens^  which  have 
been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  ministers  of  the  said 
city,  be  bound  to  keep  the  said  city  harmle^ 
'*  against  us  and  our  heirs,  of  those  things  which  con- 
cern their  offices,  as  their  tenements  be  within  the 
said  city ;  and  that  no  market  from  henceforth 
shall  be  granted  by  us  or  our  heirs,  to  any  withift 
**  seven  miles  in  circuit    of   the    said   city.     And 

"  that 
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**  that  sdl  inquisitions,  from  henceforth  •  to  be 
taken  by  our  justices  or  ministers  of  the  said 
city,  shall  be  taken  in  St.  Martinis  (le-Grand), 
*'  in  London,  and  not  elsewhere ;  except  the  inquisi- 
"  tions  to  be  taken  in  the  circuits  at  the  Tower  of 
*'  Liondon,  and  for  the  gaol-dehvery  at  Newgate ; 
"  and  that  none  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  city  shall 
"  be  impleaded  or  troubled  at  our  Exchequer,  or  else- 
"  where  by  bill,  except  it  be  by  those  things  which 
"  touch  us  or  our  heird. 

"  Wherefore  we  will  and  streightly  command,  for 
"  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  iSaid  citizens,  their  heir^ 
"  and  successors,  have  all  their  liberties  and  free 
**  customs,  and  the  same  may  use  and  enjoy  for 
"  ever,  in  form  aforesaid. 

These  being  witnesses,  W.  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, J.  Bishop  of  Ely,  our  Chancellor,  and 
"  others.  Given  at  Westminster,  the  sixth  day  of 
^*^  March,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign.^^ 

By  this  charter  all  the  ancient  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  citizens  are  coafirmeJ,  and  a  grant  is  made 
of  the  following  additional  privileges,  viz.  The  mayor 
of  London  to  be  one  of  the  judges  to  sit  on  the  trial 
of  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate :  the  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  right  oiinfang-theft^  that  is  the  privilege 
of  trying  a  thief  or  robber,  apprehended  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city;  and  o^ outfcmg-4heft^  which 
is  the  liberty  of  reclaiming  a  citizen  taken  in  any 
other  place,  in  ordjpr  to  bring  him  to  his  trial  within 
the  city :  a  right  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  alj 
felons  cjonvicted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city: 
a  remission  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
had  been  formerly  illegally  extorted  from  the  city 
for  the  fee-farm  rent  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
violation  of  ancient  charters:  the  privilege  of  devising 
lands  in  moitmaia:  the  shedfTs  of  London  and  Mid- 
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dlejsex  to  be  amerced  no  otherwise  than  other  sheriffs 
south  of  the  river  Trent:  foreign  merchants  obliged 
to  sell  their  merchandize  within  forty  days,  to  pre- 
vent an  advance  in  the  prices :  the  citizens  not  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  custody  of  such  as  take  sanc- 
tuary :  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  king's 
marshal,  steward,  and  clerk  of  the  household:  toe 
mayor  of  London  made  perpetual  escheator:  permis- 

•  sion  few:  the  Londoners  to  hold  a  court  of  pye-pow- 
der,  in  all  country  fairs:  the  citizens  exempted  from 
all  tallages,  except  being  assessed  in  common  with 
their  fellow  subjects:  the  liberties  of  the  city  not  to 
be  seized  for  a  personal  offence,  or  iniquitous  judg- 
ment  of  any  of  its  magistrates :  none  of  the  king's 
purveyors  to  rate  any  sort  of  goods  belonging  to  the 

'  citizens,  or  to  deal  in  any  kind  df  merchandize  within 
the  city:  and,  lastly,  that  no  market  be  held  within 
seven  miles  of  London. 

The  court  having  often  taken  advantage  of  the 
want  of  an  active  police  in  the  city,  and  Southw^ark 
being  considered  the  receptacle  and  refuge  of  the 
malefactors,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the  citi- 
zens thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  apply 
to  the  new  king,  and  parliament,  for  a  grant  of  that 
village,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  following 
charter,  of  the  same  date  as  the  first. 

*'  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  l^rd  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain ;  to  all  to 
"  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  whereas  our  well-beloved,  the 
"  citizens  of  the  city  of  J^ondon,  by  their  petition  ex- 
",  hibited  before  us  and  our  council,  in  our  present 

parliament  at  Westminster  assembled,  have  given 

us  to  understand,  that  felons,  thieves,  and  other 
"  malefactors,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who,  in 
*'  the  said  city  and  elsewhere,  have  committed  man- 

"  slaughters, 
o 
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^^  slaugfateis,   robberies,   and  divers  other  felonies, 
**  privily  departing  from  the  said  city,  after  those 
*'  felonies  eommitted,  into  the  village  of  Southwark, 
"  where  they  cannot  be  attached  by  the  ministers  of 
"  the  said  city,  and  there  are  openly  received:  and 
^^  so  for  de&uit  of  due  punishment  are  more  bold  to 
"  commit  such  felonies :  and  they  have  beseeched 
us,  that,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  peace  within 
the  said  city,  bridling  the  naughtiness  of  the  said 
malefactors,  we  would  grant  unto  them  the  said 
villa^,  to  have  to  them,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
"  sois,  for  ever^  ^  for  the  farm  and    rent  therefore 
"  yearly  due  to  us,  to  be  yearly  paid  at  our  Exche- 
"  quer :  We,  having  consideration  to  the  premises, 
*^  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
^  commonalty,  being  in  our  present  parliament  afore- 
*^  safd,  have  gcanted,  for  us  and  our  heirb,  to  the 
*^  said  citizens,  the  said  village  of  South wark,  with 
**  the  ftp|>urtefiaBces,  to  ha\"e  and  to  hold,  to  them 
^  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  citizens  of  the  said 
•*  city,  of  us  and  our  heir^  for  ever,  to  pay  to  us  by 
"  the  year^  at  the  Exchequer  of  us  and  our  heks  for 
**  ever,  at  the  accustomed  tim^s,  the  farnls  ther^ore 
"  due  and  accustomed ;  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
*^  caused  these  6ur  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  sixth  day  of 
*'  March,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign/' 

This  great  addition  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  citi^ns,  did  not,  however,  prqduce  the  ex- 
pected gdod  effect  in  restraining  the  evil  practices  of 
die  dissolute,  for  a  very  dangerous  riot  broke  out  in 
the  following  year,  which  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  people  of  various  professions,  who,  being 
joined  by  an*  execrable  rabble,  armed  with  swords 
and  bucklers,  rambled  about  the  streets,  beating, 

maiming, 
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maiming,   and  sometimes  even  killing  those  they 
met  with. 

These  outrages  produced  an  order  from  the  kiii^  to 
the  mayor,  and  other  city  officers,  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  ail  rioters,  &c.  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
but  this  proving  ineffectual,  his  majesty  sent  the  fol-^ 
lowing  letter : 

"  The  King  to  the  Mayor  and  Slierifis  of  London, 
"  greeting. 

"  Whereas  it  is  given  us  to  understand,  that  very 
"  many  evil  doers,  and  disturbers  of  oiur»  peace,  have 
"  made  divers  riots,   confederacies,    and  .unlawful 
*'  conventicles,  within  the  aforesaid  city,  and  suburbs 
"  thereof,  since  we  have  taken  the  government  of  our 
*'  realm,  and  do  wander  about  and  run  here  and 
**  there,  beating,  wounding^  and  misusing  the  peo- 
ple, and  wickedly  killing  some  of  them,  and  spoil- 
ing others  of  their  goods  and  possessions;*  and 
"  taking  and  imprisoning  others ;  as  well  of  the  city 
"  and  suburbs,  as  those  that  come  to  the  said  city 
^^  and  suburli^s  about  their  business,  and  detaining 
**  them  in  prison,  until  they  have  made  them  give 
"  fines  arid  redemptions;  and  committing  other  mis- 
^'  demeanors,  and  not  desisting  daily  to  commit  them, 
*'  to  the  breach  of  our  peace,  and  the  terror  of  our 
"  people  in  those  parts,  and  manifestly  tending  to 
"  commotion :  We,  willing  to  have  such  malefactors 
*'  punished,  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  people  in- 
"  violably  kept,  as  we  are  bound  to  do  by  our  oath, 
^^  command  you,  that  by  the  oath  of  honest  men^  in 
"your  baiUffwick,  ye  diligently  enquire  of  the  names 
"  of  the  aforesaid  malefactors^  and  of  ;them  that 
**  knowingly  iieceive  and  maintain  them,  and  find 
•'^  out  the  truth  concerning  other  articles,  more  fully 
"  touching  thte  premises.     And  all  thos^^  whpi© 

"  thereupon 
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«<  thereupon  it  shall  happen  to  be  judged,  and  all 
those  whom  ye  shall  find  doing  such  things,  as  are 
premised,  ye  causej  without  delay,  to  be  taken, 
and  to  be  ^ely  kept  in  our  prison,  until  ye  shall 
^5  have  farther  conunand  from  us  thereupon :  and 
"  that  ye  so  behave  yourselves  in  this  behalf,  that  the 
<^  damages  and  lewdnesses  aforesaid,  may  not  hap- 
"  pen  there  any  more :  whereby  we  might  take 
•*  heavily  of  you,  as  of  them  to  whom  we  have  com- 
"  mitted  the  custody  of  the  said  city,  under  the  dan- 
*.'  ger  that  is  incumbent.    In  witness  whereof,  &c." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  immediately  apprehended  a  considerable 
number  of  the  offenders  ;  upon  which  the  king 
directed  the  following  special  commission  to  the' 
judges,  mayor,  &c.  for  the  speedy  prosecution  oif  the 
delinquents. 


To  Oliver  de  Ingham,  John  Matraveis,  John 
!*  de  Stoner,  Robert  de  Mabbethorpe,  and  John  .de 
"  Grantham  ;  to  the  mayor,  &c, 
.  "  Forasmuch  as  our  city  of  London  is  our  cham- 
^^  ber;  and,  on  that  account,  the  men  of  the  said 
*'  city  of  London  are  more  firmly  obliged  to  the  de- 
*'  fence  of  our  person,  and  conservation  of  our  rights; 
we  more  heavily  bearing  the  premises,  and  willing 
that  they  be  punished,  as  it  is  fit,  have  command- 
^'  ed  you  our  said  mayor  and  sheriflSi  of  London,  that 
"  ye  shall  enquire  diligently  of  the  premises,  and 
''  should  take  those  whom  ye  should  fiild  culpable 
"  by  the  same  inquisition,  and  keep  them  safe,  until 
"  ye  should  have  some  further  command  thereupon 
"  from  us.  And  because  the  premises  do  specially 
**  touch  us,  and  the  state  of  our  crown,  willing  to 
"  determine  the  said  inquisitions,  and  all  other  things 
"  touching  the  premises,  according  to  the  exigence  of 

2  "  law, 
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*'  law,  we  have  assigned  you  our  justices  to  heaf 
^^  and  determine  the  inquisitions  and  indictmef^d 
*^  made  by  the  same  inquisitions,  &c/* 

According  to  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Pre- 
ciosum,  eighty  acres  of  arable  land  were,   at  thid 
time^  worth  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  or  three- 
pence per  acre.    Meadow  land  was  let  at  four-pence, 
and  pasture  at  one  penny  per  acre.    This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  what  James  Howel  says  in  his  Londinopcrfis, 
that,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.  "  John  of  Ox- 
ford, a  vintner  of  London,  and  afterwards  lord  mayor, 
gave  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  LondoUj 
two  tofts  of  land,  one  mill,  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
two  acres  of  wood,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Ketitish 
Town,  in  value  twenty  shiUings  and  thr6e-p*lice  by 
the  year/' 

From  the  Fcedera,  Vol.  IV.  p.  361,  we  find  that 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  III.  con- 
firmed the  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  his  gratid- 
fa^er  to  foreign  mei^hants,  as  al^o  the  additional 
duties  and  customs  they  were  bound  to  pay,  in  consi- 
deration of  those  privileges.  This  appears  to  have 
arisen  ftom  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  shcH-dy  be- 
fore, by  which  it  is  enacted  that  all  merchtot- 
strangers,  and  privy,  may  go  and  come  into  England, 
after  the  tenor  of  the  great  charter- 
In  p.  387  of  the  same  volume,  is  a  deed  or  instru- 
ment of  the  king,  dated  in  1399i  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  borrowed  five  thousand  marks  of 
the  Lombards,  and  also  acknowledged  a  former  debt 
of  seven  thousand  marks;  from  which  the  great 
wealth  of  these  merchants,  who  were  enabled  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  state,  is  evident. 

Several  ambassadors  from  foreign  nation^  being 
arrived  in  England,  the  king,  in  this  year,  ordered  a 
solemn  tournament  of  thirteen  knights  on  a  side,  to 

be 
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be  performed  in  Cheap»de,  for  the  entertainment  of 
•his  illustrious  visitors.  On  which  occasion,  the 
8l]»etB  were  covered  with  sand  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  shpping,  and  a  grand  scaffold,  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
queen  and  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  which,  during  the 
exhibition,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  but,  happily, 
with  no  greater  misfortune  than  putting  the  queen 
and  the  ladies  into  a  terrible  fright.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  so  alarmed,  that  he  would  have  punished 
the  builder  severely,  had  not  his  royal  consort  inter- 
ceded, and  obtained  a  pardon  for  him. 

In  the  same  year,  the  pmctice  of  adulterating  the 
wines  having  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  an 
order  was  issued  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffe  "  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  and  to  prohibit,  that  none  presume 
in  any  manner  to  mingle  such  wines,  nor  to  sell  any 
mixed,  but  good  and  pure.  And  to  punish  the 
offenders  against  this  prohibition,  by  levying  a  for* 
feit  upon  them  forthe  king's  use." 

It  appears,  from  the  Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  191, 
that  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London,  in  the  year 
1331,  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  which,  considering  the  low  rate  of  duties  at 
that  period,  is  a  proof  of  the  city  having  had  a  con- 
sideraUe  foreign  commerce  for  those  remote  times. 

The  measures  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
desperate  villains,  who  wounded,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered people  in  the  streets,  being  found  ineffectual 
to  restrain  these  proceedings,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  king  s  eommsmd,  strictly  enjoining,  that 
no  person  whatsoever  presume  to  wear  any  coat  of 
plate,  or  other  weapon,  in  the  city  of  London,  or 
town  of  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  possessions. 

A  correct  j  udgment  may  be  formed  of  the  mari- 
time 
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time  strength  of  most  nations  in  those^  times,  front 
the  small  size  of  the  ships  destined  for  warlike  ex* 
peditions.  We  find,  in  the  Foedera,*  under  the  date 
of  1335,  a  precept  of  King  Edward  III.  ifirected 
to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London^  ''  To  take  up 
all  ships  in  their  port,  and  all  the  other  ports 
in  the  kingdom,  of  the  burthen  of  forty  tons,  and 

'  upwards  (quadraginta  dolia  vini  portantes),  and  to 
furnish  the  same  with  armed  men,  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  wsu*,  against  the  Scots,  his  enemies,  con- 
federated with  certain  persons  of  foreign  nations/' 
by  whom  he  means  the  French  and  Flemings* 

In  this  year  the  citizens  were  not  only  in  great 
want  of  corn,  occasioned  by  a  bad  harvest,  but  were 
also  oppressed  by  the  high  price  of  provisions,  as 
Well  as  by  the  practices  of  regrators  and  fdrestallers, 
and  by  defective  weights  and  measures.  Hereupon 
the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  sent  a 
severe  reprimand  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  for 
having  been  so  inattentive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  as  not  to  make  a  proper  provision  against  a  time 

,  of  scarcity.  He  likewise  upbraided  them  for  the  little 
regard  they  paid  to  their  oaths,  in  permitting  the 
sale  of  provisions  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  allowing 
the  u^e  of  false  weights  and  measures  to  go  un- 
punished. 

His  majesty  also  strictly  enjoined  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  the  following  charge  to  the  mayor ; 

"  That  your  oath  as  mayor  remain  inviolable,  do 
"  you  chastize  and  punish  all  from  time  to  time  who 
"  act  against  right,  and  reform  all  oth^r  things  which 
"  you  shall  know  to  be  repugnant  to  the  good  govern- 
:"  ment  of  the  said  city  and  suburbs;  that,  by  your 
"  diligence  exhibited  in  this  behalf,  the  city  may  be 

•  Vol.  ly.  p.  664. 

"  reduced 
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"  fectuced  to  its  due  stite,  ftnd  excfefeiVe  regriitofe 
**  whdly  taken  aWay :  iand  thaSfc  you  pUbHciy  ptti>- 
^'  daiin  all  ahd  singular  the  ptemiseii  iii  liie  afore- 
'"  s^deiltyand  sttbtii1>s,  Hi  fhe  acciistomed  pliices : 
bift  if  Aey  should  ^i  appoint  a  speedy  r^Med^ 
*^  for  all  these  excesses,  that  tl>ten  the  grieved  should 
*'  cotiiptaSii'  therfeof  to  him  and  his  coupcil ;  and  h5i, 
**  in  that  ifefect,  wouM  calise  a  remedy  to  be  ap- 
"  piktd  to  these  fexcesses  without  delay.^* 

The  meai^uires  taken  In  plirsuance  of  this  fcom- 
maiid,  addi^d  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  ocfcasidned 
by  the  large  laiims  which  had  bben  levied  ic^  cariy- 
iiig  on  the  War  agaihst  the  Frfench  and  Scotd,  t^e^ 
duced  provisions  to  the  fdllowing  low  ratfes : , 

s.  ii. 
The  best  wheat,  the  quarter,  at         -  -2b 

The  best  ox,  at  -  i  .      i    6    6 

The  best  sheep,  at  -  -.  -08 

iTie  best  pigeons,  six  for  -        -        -    6     J 

The  best  goose,  at  -  -  -    0    ? 

The  best  ^^,  at  -  .  ..01 

The  cities  and  towns  of  England  still  continued 
to  hatrass  and  distress  such  foreigners  ^  either 
lived  among  them,  or  came  t6  trade  with  them ; 
ahd  in  thi^  they  were  ju^fied  hjf  those  hionopoliz- 
iftg  charters,  which  were,  at  that  time,  the  great 
hinderslnces  to  the  freedom  dnd  increase  of  com- 
mehJe.  Tb  ghard  against  this  evil  in  time  to  come, 
the  king  <5aused  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed 
ih  this  f  edr,  in  the  preaMfle  of  which  i^  recited  the 
grievous  damage  d6n6  ib  him  and  his  Subjects  by 
the  people  of  his  cities.  Sic.  obstructihg  itierchant- 
striiirig^n^  in  ferinj^ing  in  their  goods,  and  selling 
them  te/ saiy  others  but  themselves ;  f^r^alson  Where- 
of, ^H  sallHe  are  i^d  to  ^t  king,  arfd  to  his  people 
tooi^  dedr  thaiyr  &ey  should  or  Would  be,  rf  gfuch 

VOL.1,  Ff  merchant- 
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merchant^strangers,  and  others,  might  freely  setl 
them  to  whom ,  they  would.  It  then  gives  them 
permission  to  buy  ajad  sell  in  all  places,  inflicting 
penalties  on  those  who  give  them  any  disturbance, 
and  concludes  thus:  ^^  And  with  regard  to.  the 
franchises,  or  exclusive  charters  of  cities  and  townn, 
^c.  they  are  herein  declared  to  be  of  no  force,  to 
endamage  the  king,  or  his  pr^lates^  earls,  barons, 
and  other  great  Qien.,  nor  ^  the  oppreiBion  vOf  his 


commons.** 


But  this  well-j\idge'd  law  piet  with  considemtble 
opposition  from  the  places  possessed  of  these  ex-^ 
eluding  priviJleges,  and  occasioned  such  discontent 
among  the  citizens  of  Londoii,  that,  in  13379  the 
king,  with  ttie  consent  of  his  par^ament^t  was  inr 
^uced  to  grant  them  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties 
^nd  customs,  especially  in.  regard  t6  mercl\aiit-. 
strangers,  as  appears  by  the  following  charter : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  £nglapd„ 
^'  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitain,  to  all  to 
♦*  whom  these  present  lettejs  shall  come,  greeting  5 
.  "  Know  ye,  whereas,  vp  our  parliament  at  York, 
^'  holdep  the  piorrow  after  the  ascension  of  our  lorcj, 
<*  in  the  niothyear  of  o^r  reign,  it  w**  exacted.  That 
*^  all  nierch^nt-strajpgers  apd  English-bom,  apd  every 
"  of  tjiem  of  wlu^t  estate  pr  condition  soevet,  who 
^*  would  buy  or  sell  com,  wine,  pow^erable  M^ares^ 
^'  fish,  or  othet  victuals,  wool,  c^oth,  wares,  or  other 
'^'  vendible  things  whatsoever,  wheresoever  they 
"  were,  either  in  cities,  town^^  boroughs,  ports,  of 
^^  the  sea,  fairs,  n^s^-kets,  o^  other  places  in  the  fealm, 
**  whether  within  liberties  or  without,  wight,  withr 
^'  out  impedinaent,  freely  $^11  the  same  victuals  oi;^ 
<'  wares,  to  whom  they  pleased,  as  well  to  foreimer^k 
^'  ^s  to  Engliah-bom ;  the  enemies  to  us  and  our 
^^  r??^fli  only  excepted ;  notwithstaiiding  the  charters 
'  S  >        of 
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^*  of  liberties  to  any  cities  or  places  aforesaid  gpraht'^ 
"  ed  to  the  contrary,  or  custom  or  jud^ent  upon 
^^  the  said  charters,  as  in  the  afoi^esaid  statute  is 
more  plainly  contained:   yet,  nevertheless,  be^ 
cause  in  the  statutes  as  well  in  our  said  parlia- 
ment, as  in  other  parliaments  of  our  J)rogerlitoiB, 
''  sometimes  kings  of  England,  made  by  us  and  ouji' 
"  progenitors,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  pre* 
lates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  our  realm:, 
it  was  granted  and  established,  that  the  great 
"  charter  of  the  liberty  of  England,  Jn  all  an6  sin- 
"  gular  its  articles,  should  be  maintained  and  firmly 
"  observed.     And  in  the  same  charter,   amongst 
"  other  things  it  is  contained,  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
"  don  may  have  its  ancient  liberties  and  free-cus- 
^^  toms  unhurt :  and  it  hath  been  the  intent  and 
"  meaning,  as  well  of  Us  as  our  progenitors,  and  yet 
'*  is,  that  the  said  great  charter,  in  all  the  articles 
"  thereof,  may  be  still  observed ;  and  that  by  pre- 
"  text  of  the  said  statute,  or  any  other,  nothing 
"  shall  be  done  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of 
"  the  said  charter,  or  of  any  article  therein  confain- 
**  ed,  or  of  the  ancient  liberties  or  customis  of  the 
"  said  city,  may  be  unjustly  burdened,  touching 
"  their  said  liberties  and  firee  customs,  contrary  to 
"  such  intent,  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls^ 
*^  and  barons,  assistant  with  us  in  this  our  parliament, 
♦'  have  granted,  for  -  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  citi- 
*>  zens  of  the  said  fcity,  their  heirs  and  successoi^, 
^  may  have  all  their  liberties  and  fi^e-custom^  tin* 
"  hurt  and  Whole,  as  before  these  times  they  more 
"  freely  had  the  same ;  the^  afores^tid  statute  for  the 
'*^^d  merchants  made  to  the  hurt  ctf  the  liberties 
*•  BBd  customs  of  the  said  city  notwithstanding. 
"  In  witness  whereof  we  ^ave  caused  these  our  let- 
**  tets  to  be  m4de  patent. 

"  Witness 


f 
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.  ".  Wi^e^.  myself  at  ^^festpiwjust^^  the  twe&fy^ 
"♦  sixt;b  day  of  March,  m  the  ekyenth  ye»  of 
"our  reign/' ^ 

It  is  to  be.  regretted  that  a  fatal  desire  of  terri^o^ 
rial  acquisitions  diverted  this  king's  attention  from 
tke  peaiceful  arts  oi  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  the  naturair  riches  of  a  country.    But 
glory  was  his  predominating  pa3sion,.  and  we  find 
him  in  one  year  sacrificing  to  his  afubition,  that 
commerce,  which  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
laboured  to  establish.    Thus  we  leam  from  the 
I^cedera*,  that,  in  1338,  the  sulmirals,  north. and 
south  of  the  Thames,  were  enipowered  to  ccfflipel 
the  service  of  all  merchant  vessels,  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  prance,  which  niust  have  been  ex- 
^emely  grievous  to.  all  concerned  in  the  little  com- 
inerce  there  then  was  in  £ngland.    Besides  which, 
lie  seized  all  the  tin,  as  well  belonging  to^foreigners^ 
as  to  his  owU)  subjjeqt^  ;  ai^d  ordered  his  woqI-coI* 
l^tors  ix)  seize  on  as  much>  wool,  ^ither  from  clergy 
or.  laity,  as  will  make  up  a  deficiency  of  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred. s^ks,  and  to  send  it  forth- 
with  to  Antwerp,  where  it  found  a  ready  sale,  and 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his 
allies. 

In  the  sanie  volum^  f ,  we  find  a.prpcept  froai  the 
prince  of  Wales,  better  knowi^^  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  left  custos  or 
guardian  of  the  kingdom^during  his^  fatl^er's  absenipe 
beyond  sea,  '^  to  the  mayor,  alderm^^  a))d.sberifl& 
of  Lx)ndon,  fortbyvitl^  to  shut  up  o^p  ifortify  their 
city  next  the  Thames,  with  either ^stqn^.CH:  boc^fds^^ 
against  a  French  fleet  of  ships  apd  gal|^^'  which) 

*  Tol.  V.  pp.  SI,  39, 63,  60.  t  IVite  «$, 
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i^  seems,  had  already  invaded  the  realm  in  divers 
places, .  ^^  an4  ajdo  tx>  drive  piles  into  the  Thames^ 
quite  across  the  river,  for  the  sam&  purpose ;  aii4 
ail  p^^rsons,  as  well  religious  as  laity,  wIm)  had  aay 
estate  ia  Lpndon,  were  obliged  forthwith  txk  pay 
their:  conti^butions  for  this  end/^ 

la  this  year,  the  king's  necessities  d[)liged  him 
also  to  borrow  one  thousand  and  forty-^^ne  maiks  of 
the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clejrkenwell4 
near  London. 

in  the  following  year  the  citizens  of  London  adv 
vanced  the  king  twenty  thousand  marks,  upon  the 
credit  of  a  grant  by  parliament,  which  was  raised  by 
a  general  assessment  upon  each  ward.  This  is  the 
oldest  general  aaaessment  of  which  a  copy  is  pre* 
serviedt  a»d.  was  in  the  following  proportion. 


THE  ASSESSMENT. 

• 

I»             S.     04 

tpwer  Ward^ 

» 

365     0.    0 

BiUing^g^  Ward, 

>» 

76a  0   0 

BfidgeWwd,     .      . 

m 

765    6    S 

Dowmte  Wstfd, 
Langburn.Waid, 
Walbfoke  Ward, 

* 

660  10    0 

• 

35S  6.  a 

«■ 

9H     0    0 

Bish^q^agsAe  Ward,    - 

- 

559    6    9 

Lyme-street  Ward, 

- 

110    0    0 

QombiU  Ward, 

- 

315     0     0 

Che»p;W»rd, 

- 

517   10     0 

Biwdrstreet  Ward 

M 

588     0     0 

VimryWaird, 

- 

634  16     8 

ikaadU3treet  Ward,        - 

m 

461   16     8 

Queenhithe  Ward, 

-• 

435  13     4 

Gcwdwayaer-street  Ward, 

•  ' 

2195     3     4 

FaringdoDi  Ward,  within. 

<£.'] 

730  16    8 

Camed  forward^ 

10^5.  6     8' 

■ 

Faiingdon 
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brought  forward,  10,365  6  8 

Fatingdon  Ward,  without,              -  114  13  4 

Crip jrfegate  Ward,             -              -  462  10  0 

Colemankstreet  Ward,        -            -  1051  16  8 

Gandlewick-«treet  Ward,                -  133  6  8 

Aldgate  Ward,             -                    -  30  0  O 

Portsoken  Ward,            -                -  27  10  0 

Casde  Baynard^s  Ward,                   -  63  6  8 

Bassishaw  Ward,             -                -  79  13  4 

Akiersgate  Ward,            -              -  57  10  O 


o€.  12,385  13     4 


From  this  assessment  it  is  evident  that  Stow,  and 
his  copyists,  must  have  been  in  an  error  respecting 
the  division  of  the  ward  of  Faringdon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  did  not  take  place  until  the  17th 
of  Richard  IL  fifty-five  years  after  this  transaction « 

Maitland  says,  ^'  It  may  be  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
how  the  city  was  by  this  assessment  found  divided 
into  twenty-five  wards,  when  -we  are  certain  there 
were  no  more  than  twenty-four  in  the  year  1285  j 
and  that  the  division  of  Faringdon  ward,  into  Fa- 
ringdon within,  and  Faringdon  without  the  walls, 
was  not  made  till  the  seventeenth  of  Richard  IL 
A.  D.  1393,  by  order  of  pariiament.^' 

But  if  he  had  reverted  to  almost  every  old  charter 
he  has  given,  he  would  have  found  a  continual  re- 
petition of  the  language  of  the  one  preceding,  very 
frequently  without  any  notice  of  it,  which  in  all 
pi'obability  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  llie  act 
of  the.  seventeenth  of  Richard  II.  may  be  consider'^ 
ed  as  a  confirmation  of  some  former  act,  subsequeht 
to  1285,  which  is  now  lost. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  determination  to 
qjros^  th&  seas,  we  find  an  order  issued,  in  this  year^ 

to 
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to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  Lon* 
don,  commanding  them,  at  their  peril,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  for  the 
good  and  quiet  of  the  city,  during  his  absence;  and 
that,  if  they  should  apprehend  any  malefactors  and 
disturbers  of  the  said  city,  they  should  cause  due 
and  speedy  punishment  to  be  done  upon  them. 

A  quarrel  happening  soon  after  the  king^s  depar«> 
ture  between  the  fishmongers'  arid  skinners'  com- 
panies, both  parties  assembled  in  the  streets,"  and 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  combatants  were 
headed  by  Thomas  Haunsart  and  John  le  Brewere, 
two  bold  and  desperate  fellows ;  and  the  rioters  re- 
sisting^ the  power  of  the  magistrates,  who  went  to 
the  place  of  riot,  laying  violent  hands  on  Andrew 
Aubrey,  the  mayor,  arid  grievously  wounding  one 
of  the'  servants  of  the  city  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  the  magistrates  caused  the  said  ringleaders 
to  be  apprehended,  carried  them  directly  to  Guild- 
hall, indicted  and  tried  them  before  the  mayor,  &c, 
and,  they  having  pleaded  guilty,  had  them  be- 
headed in  Cheapside,  then  called  West-cheap. 

This  checked  the  spirit  of  rioting  for  some  time, 
and  was  so  agreeable  to ,  the  king,  that,  <m  the 
fourth  of  June  following,  his  Majesty  issued  the 
following  patent,  in  justification  and  commenda- 
tion of  it, 

"  We  considering,  if  so  great  rashness  of  the 
♦'  aforesaid  Thomas  and  John  had  been  passed  over 
"  unpunished,  it  had  yielded  boldness  to  others  of 
**  doing  ithe  like  things ;  and  so  thinking  the  said 
^'  punishment  very  seasonable  for  the  conservation 
♦  of  our  peace,  and  to  be  well  done ;  and  willing, 
'  *'  by  the  consideration  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
^*  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen  and  commonalty  be 
♦*•  ^lecure ;  and  to  provide  that  they  may  not  be 

''  troubled, 
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*'  trOuUed,  by  maaan  beapeof,  m  future  tines;  i^hA 
^  imAi  been  done  by  the  mayor,  sheriiiS)  &c.  as 
^^  mttt^  w  belongs  to  as,  we  spjM'ove  and  confirm. 
^^  Sx>  that  they  may  not  hereafter  be  irued^  either  by 
^  oufselves^  our  heics,  sueoesBcm, .  or  our  justices, 
^^  on  occasioli  of  diese  deaths.  Teste  r^,  apud 
"  Turrim  Lomd.  4  JunJ^ 

In  1341,  itfae  itinerant  judges  were  ordei^d  td 
repair  to  the  Tower  of  London  to  make  inquisition, 
as  in  other  places,  into  the  management  of  those 
who  had  been  the  king's  collectors  in  the  city. 
But  the  citizens,  apprehending  that  this  was  con- 
trary to  their  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges,  refused 
to  obey  the  summons  to  attend  the  said  jud^; 
and  the  pc^uiace  became  so  veiy  tumultuous,  that 
the  judges  adjourned  the  session  until  after  Easter. 

The  king,  who  was  highly  displeased  with  the 
behaviour  both  of  his  judges  and  citizens,  ordered 
strict  search  to  b^  made  after  all  persons  who  had 
behaved  themselves  in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  but, 
being  informed  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  a  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining 
their  rights,  he  gave  them  a  general  pardon  ;  and 
the  judges  broke  up  the  sittings,  without  resolving 
upon  any  thing. 

In  the  year  1 342,  there  was  a  general  inspexhnu^ 
of  the  charters  of  Henry  III.  relative  to  the  mayor- 
nkty  and  sheriffwick  of  London,  and  of  the  articles 
nade  and  concluded  between  the  magistrates  and 
oommcmalty,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  11; 
which  concludes  with  this  singular  and  interesting 
dauae : 

♦'  Moreover^  we,   being ;  willing  to  shcrtt  m6re  * 
♦*  abundant  favour  to  the  citizena  of  the  city  atore- 
♦♦said,  b^ve  granted  to  them,  foi  us  and  for  our 

"  heirs, 


(4 
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'^  heirs^  and  by  this  our  charter  have  confuted,  that 
"  although  they,  or  their  predecessors,  citizens  of 
the  city  aforesaid,  have  not  hitherto  fully  used, 
upon  any  emergent  occasion^  any  of  the.  liberties, 
acquittals,  articles,  or  free-customs,  contained  in 
"  the  said  charter  and  letters ;  yet,  the  same  citi- 
^^  zens,  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  citizens  of 
that  city^  may  henceforth  fully  enjoy  those  libera 
ties,  acquittals,  articles,  and  free-customs,  and 
any  of  them,  for  ever*  1 5  Edward  HI.  June  the 
"  3d,  at  the  Tower  of  London/^ 

According  to  Stow,  the  price  of  Gascon  wines, 
inLondon^  was,  at  this  time,  fourpence;  and  that 
of  Rhenish  wine«  sixpence  per  gallon. 

A  provincial  synod  was  held  at  London  in  this 
year,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  "  whoever 
should  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  friars  and  monks, 
to  make  their  wills,  at  the  point  of  death,  in  pre- 
judice of  their  families,  aiid  the  churches  where 
they  dwelt,  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  Christian 
bunal/^ 

The  king  being  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  France,  in  the  following  year,  was  in 
hopes  he  should  be  able  to  raise  a  large  sum,  by 
compeUing  every  citizen  possessed  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum  to  take  upon  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  following  writ  was  sent  to  the  sherifls 
of  London. 

"  We  command,  firmly  enjoining  you,  that  in 
"  the  city  aforesaid,  when  you  shall  think  conve- 
"  nient,  ye  cause  it  publicly  to  be  proclaimed,  that 
"  all  who  have  forty  pounds  of  land  or  rent,  as  they 
"  have  revenue  by  the  year,  and  have  held  them 
'^  for  three  whole  years,  and  are  not  knights,  take 
"  upon  them  the  order  of  knighthood,  about  the 

VOL.  I.  G  g  "  feast" 
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^^  feast  of  St.  Laurence  next  (August  10),  or  at 
>^  most  on  the  feast,  upon  danger,  which  foUoweth: 
>^  And  that  ye  dUigently  enquire  of  the  names  of 
^'  those  who  hare  forty  poimds  per  annum  of  land 
*^  or  rents  in  the  said  city ;  and  that  ye  certify  us 
'''  of  those  nam^  in  our  chancery  before  the  afpre- 
^^  said  feast :  and  by  no  means  omit  ye  this. 

**  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  thirtieth 
'^  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  over 
**.  England  the  eighteenth,  but  <rf  our  reign 
''  over  France  the  flfth.^* 

This  command  was  grounded  upon  a  statute 
made  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  whereby  it  was 
ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  qualified  for  the 
equestrian  order,  that  is,  possessedof  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  in  fee  or  for  life,  should  take  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  knighthood.  But  the  citizens,  not 
being  so  fond  of  honours,  as  to  purchase  th^aoi  at 
80  dear  a  rate,  availed  themselves  of  the  exceptions 
they  found  in  the  statute,  and  directed  the  sherii& 
to  return  the  following  answer : 

"  We  have  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout 
^^  our  whole  bailifiwick  all  the  articles  contained  in 
^  the  brief,  es  it  is  commanded  in  the  same.  We 
"  have  caused  also  inquisition  to  be  made,  by  the 
^^  oath  of  hcmest  and  lawful  men  of  our  said  bailiff- 
"  wick,  if  any  have  forty  pounds  of  land  or  rent,  by 
"  the  year,  in  our  said  bailiffwick,  and  have  held 
•*  them  for  three  whole  years ;  and  <rf  those  who 
'^  hold  a  part  in  our  baiUffwick,  and  a  part  else- 
"  where,  of  the  said  value.  By  whose  oath  we  find, 
^^  that  ail  the  lands  and  rents  in  the  said  city  are 
**  held  of  the  lord  the  king  in  capite,  as  free  burgi^e 
♦^  in  fee-farm.  Nor  is  there  any  that  hath  forty 
*'  pounds  in  land  or.  rent  in  the  same  by  the  year 

^  •    "  certain; 
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^  certain ;  because  the  lands  in  the  said,  city,  some 
^  are  let  for  mbie,  some  for  less,  and  often  stand 
*'  empty,  and  are  not  let,  yet  frequently  have  direm 
^^  burdens^  and  requiie  repairs  and  amendments  i 
^^  and  for  those  causes,  and  the  burning  of  houses^ 
"  and  divers  other  dangers  happening,  the  certainty 
^'  of  the  true  rskxie  of  them  cannot  be  knoMrn.  And 
^  as  to  the  lands  or  rents,,  which  the  citi^ena  have 
^^  out  of  the  bailifiwick,  the  sworn  men  say,  that 
'*'  they  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  them  by  the 
^  year,  nor  can  enqiiiie.*^ 

The  same  year,  the  kiog  granted.  Regiiiald  de 
CondndOv  an  annuity  of  twenty-one  pounds,  arising 
front  sevei^  messuages  in  the  city  belonging  to  the 
crown,,  is  consequence  of  tiie  said  Reginald  havings 
during  his  mayoralty^  in  tdie  ninth  and  tenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  expended  laige  sums  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  citiaens  in  general ; 
and  jEbr  other  reasons  which  did  him>  honour  both  ad 
a  man  and  a  magistrate* 

It  appeals  from  the  Foedera*,  that  the  London 
mob,  probably  consistiiig  of  our  own  weavers^  &c. 
having,  in  this  year,  insuked  tbe  foreign  cloth* 
weavers,  who  had  been  brought  OFver,  and  settled 
here,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  o£  pailiament, 
passed  in  tfie  eleventh  of  £dward  UI.  so  that  those 
weavers  could  not  with  safety  carry  on  their  busi* 
nessi,  the  king  thereupon  issued  his  mandate  to  tbe 
.mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  to  seise  on  end  im* 
pri^n  the  rioters  in .  his^  prison  of  Newgale.'  He 
alsa  renewed  and  confirmed  his  former  grants  of  ail 
possible  freedom  and  protection  to  foreign  cloth- 
workers.  "  By  these  and  such-like  good  regula-r 
tions/^  says  Mr.  Barnes,   in  his  History  of  King 

*  Vol  IV.  p.  428. 

Edward 
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Edward  III.  "  though,  for  the  present,*  they  took 
ftot  their  full  effect,  King  Edward  restored  the 
'woollen-manufacture,  after  it  had  been  lost  for 
many  years  in  this  nation,  from  whose  reign  it  h^s 
flourished  to  our  days/^ 

We  are  at  length  come  to  the  time  of  the  first 
coinage  of  gold  in  England,  which  appears  to  have 

'  been  in  this  year.  For  in  the  Foedera  *  we  have  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  III.  acquainting  the  public, 
that  his  parhament  had  agreed  (18th  Edward  III. 

,  Cap.  6.)  to  the  coining  of  three  dif&r^it  coins  of 
gold,  viz.  one  piece  of  the  value  of  six  shillings, 
being  the  weight  of  two  small  florins  of  Florence ; 
a  second  of  half -that  value  and  weight ;  and  a  third 
of  a  quarter  of  the  first.  This  gold  was  of  twenty- 
three  carats^  three  grains  and  a  half  fine,  and  half  a 
grain  in  allay.  The  standard  of  our  silver ,  coins 
was  then  elfeven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  fine, 
and  eighteen  pennyweights  allay,  called  old  ster-t 
ling  standard ;  and  an  ounce  of  silver  weighed  ex-» 
actly  twenty  pennyweights,  and  was  coined  into 
twenty  silver  pencie.  This  proclamation  commands 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  publish  the  same,  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  do,  without  scruple,  take  the  ' 
said  gold  coins  in  all  payments. 

Another  proclamation  was  issued  this  same  yearf , 
directed,  as  the  former,  to  the  said  sheriffs,  signify- 
ing his  having,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  caused 
three  other  gold  pieces  to  be  coined,  viz,  one  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpeijce  value,  Which  he  names  a 
gold  noble,  or  half  mark ;  one,  of  half  that  value,  to 
be  called  a  maille-noble ;  and  a  third,  to  be  a  quar- 
ter of  the  value  of  the  first,  and  to  be  called  a  fer-i 
ling,  or  farthing  noble. 

The  year  following,  it  was  ordered  that  in  future 
the  new  mayor  should  be  <:hosen  by  the  mayor  and 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  40S.         t  KmcI.  p.  416. 
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aldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  by  such  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  each  ward  as  should  be 
summoned  to  attend.  It  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
solved, that  if  the  person  chosen  on  St.  Edward^s 
day  should  be  absent  at  the  election,  or  refuse  to 
serve  that  office,  be  should  forfeit  an  hundred 
marks,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  elected  in  his  room, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude ;  also,  that  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  should  be  paid  by  every 
aldem^an  absenting  himself,  without  a  reasonable 
cause,  from  the  election  of  a  mayor. 

These  regulations  or  fines  were  occasioned  by  a 
disUke  taken  by  the  citizens,  and  tlieir  shunning 
those  high  offices  in  their  corporation,  cm  account 
of  some  new  ordinances  made  at  co^rt,  (viz.  that 
matters  doiie  in  London  should  be  tried  by  persons 
of  foreign  counties)  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their 
franchises,  &c.  confirmed  to  the  city  by  magna 
i^harta.  Wherefore,  in  the  year  1348,  and  21  Ed- 
ward III.  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty, 
in  their  petition  to  the  king,  allege,  that  the  eood 
people  of  thcxsaid  city  refuse  to  be  mayor,  alder* 
men,  or  other  officers,  and  to  live  and  merchandize 
in  the  city,  for  fearvof  the  great  penalty  contained 
in  the  said  ordinances.  And  because  all  statutes 
made  against  magna  charta  were  to  be  null  and 
void,  they  prayed  to  be  discharged  from  the  statute 
of  28  Edward  I. 

In  the  year  1 346,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
had  beep  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Nevil's 
Cross,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower  of  Lon(^. 

Edward^s  vast  expenses  in  his  wars  obUged  him 
to  have  recourse  to  various  expedients  for  supply* 
}ng  his  wants :  among  which  were  compulsory 
loans ;  generally  from  (he  clergy  ftnd  religious 
bouses,  but,  in  some  instances,  from  laymen.    In 

thii 
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tbxB  yishx^  a  loan  of  one  thousaod  pounds  was  de« 
manded  of  John  de  Charletoo,  a  cttiseii  cif  Lonckm^ 
and  the  city  was  obliged^  to  supply  the  myai 
ahoay  with  one  hundred  men-^t^oxaHA  {who,  in  those 
ttmes,  were  on  horseback,  and  in  armour^  each^ 
attended  by  three  or  four  men,  armed,  oik  foot,  so^ 
that  this  mdght  amount  to  five  hundred  in  the 
whole),  and  five  hundred  armed  foot  sokhers,  who 
were  taken  into  the  king's  pay,  on  their  embaika*- 
tion  at  Portsmouth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  whiie  to  record  here^ 
an  authentic  account  of  a  very  earty  toli,  if  not  the 
most  early  ever  cdlei^ed  in  England,  for  the  repaup 
of  a  ]piiblic  road,  in  which  thare  is  also  somewbafi 
curious  relating  to  antiquarianism  and  trade,  and  Up 
li^  ancient  state  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  west* 
w»d.  It  is  in  the  Fcederat?  under  the  date  1936, 
^  King  Edward  III.  grants  his  commission  to  the 
master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Gile»  in  the  Fieldsv 
without  the  city  of  London,  and  to  John  of  HoU 
bom,  to  lav  a  toll  on  all  scMrts  of  carriages,  for  tw^ 
years  to  ccme,  passing  through  the  highway  (vim 
regia),  leading  fi*om  the  said  hospital  to  the  bar  of 
mt  old  Temple  of  London  (now  Holbom  Bars). 
Also  through  another  certain  highway,  eatledl 
Pcrpoole  (prolM|,bly  now  Fbrtpool^kme  and  past  cf 
Gray's  Inn^  k  having  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
manor  house  of  Perpoole),  joining  to-  the  before- 
named  highway.  Which  roads  were,  by  the  firequent 
passage  or  carts,  wajoies,  and  horses,  to  an4  from 
Loncmn,  become  so  miry  an^  deep,  as  to  be  afaAost 
impassable;  as  also  the  highway  called  Charing.'' 
(piKDbably  now  St.  Martin's-laae,  leading  to  the  then 
village  of  Charing.) 

•  Foeden^  Vol,  V.  p.  498.  f  Ibid.  p.  6S0. 
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THE  TOLLS  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS  ! 

L.    S.     T>. 

u  I^OT  every  cart  or  wayne  laden  with 

wool,  leather,  wine,  honey,  wax,  oil, 

pitch,  tar,  fish,  iron,  brass,  copper, 

lead,  tin,  or  other  nietal,  corn,  &c. 

for  sale,  to  the  value*  of   twenty 

shillings         -        -        -        •        .. 
2.  For  every  horse  load  of  merchandize 

5.  For  every  horse  used  in  carrying 
c(Nm,  or  other  provisions  or  goods, 
^all  be  paid  weekly 

4.  For  every  load  of  hay      -        -      - 

6.  For  carts  used  to  carry  charcoal, 
bark,  &c.  weekly  -  -    - 

6.  For  every  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  passing 
those  roads  -  -  - 

7.  For  every  score  of  sheep  and  hogs  - 

8.  And  for  all  other  merchandize  of 
five  rfiillings  value  -  -     0    0     Oi 
But  ecdesiastic£d  persons  of  both  sexes  were  ex- 
empted from  this  toll. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  com- 
manded the- mayor  and  sherijSs  of  London  to  make 
proclamation  in  every  ward  of  the  city,  that  all 
leprous  persons,  inhabiting  therein,  should  depart 
the  same  within  fifteen  days ;  and  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  suffer  any  leper  to  remain  in  his 
house,  on  paiii  of  the  king's  farthest  displeasure ;  and 
that  they  should  cause  all  the  said  lepers  to  be  re- 
moved into  some  of  the  out-parts,  from  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  healthy.  Whereupon^ 
the  citizens  claimed  the  right  left  them  by  Queeu 
Matilda,  the  foundress,  to  send  fourteen  leprous 
persons  to  be  maintained  in  St.  Giles's  hospital. 

The  royal  navy  ^till  remained  of  the  nature  of  a 
naval  militia ;   for  we  learri  that  at  the  siege  of 
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Calais,  which  was  taken  in  this  year,  every  iiiari« 
time  town  furnished  its  quota  of  shipping,  the  num- 
ber from  London  being  twenty-five  ships  and  sik 
hundred  and  sixty-two  mariners. 

The  rejoicings  w^hich  took  place  for  the  conquest 
of  Calais,  and  the  king's  other  successes  in  France, 
were  soon  damped  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  which 
is  said  to  have  spread  from  India  over  all  «the 
countries  westward  of  it,  and  reached  England  in 
1348,  where  it  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  it  was  computed  that,  in  the 
city  of  London,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  survived 
the  inortality;.  which  lessened  the  consumption 
greatly,  and  produced  a  considerable  reducti(Hi  in 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  as  appears  from 
the  following  specimen. 

S.    D. 

A  fine  horse,  formerly    worth  forty  shil- 
lings, at        6    ^ 

The  best  fed  ox,  at         -        -         -  -    4    0 

The  best  cow,  at  -  - ,  -.10 

The  best  heifer,  or  steer,  at  -  -    0     6 

The  best  weather,  at  -  -  -  -  0  4 
The  best  ewe,  tit  -  -  -  -03 

The  best  lamb,  at 0     2 

The  best  hog,  at        -  -  -         -    0    5 

A  stone  of  wool,  at        -  -  --09 

This  shocking  distemper  continued  to  rage  with 
such  violence,  that  the  common  cemeteries  were 
not  large  enough  to  receive  the  dead  bodies  ;  which 
induced  several  well-disposed  people  to  purch&se 

Sound  for  that  purpose :  amongst  whom  we  find 
alph  Stratford,  Bishopof  London,  who  bought  apiece 
of  ground  called  No-man's-land,  which  he  inclosed 
with  a  brick  wall,  and  dedicated  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  adjoining  to  which  was  a  place  called 
Spittle-croft,  the  property  of  St.  Bartholpmew''3 
4  Hospital, 
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Ho9fita},  coQtaining  thirteen  aci*es  s^id  z  xoi  ot 
ground,  which  was  also  purchased  in  the  fojUowing 
year,  a^  appropriated  to  the  same  use  of  burying 
the  dead,  $y  Sir  Walter  Mani^y ;  in  which  wero, 
buried  fifty  thousand  persons  who  died  of  the 
plague,  a$^  recorded  hy  ancient  historians,  and 
was  long  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  foUowijpg 
ioscription  fixed  on  a  st^ne  cross  upon  the  premises : 

Anno  Domini  1349)  r^nante  magna  Pestifentiq,^ 
consecrcUmn  fyit  hoc  Ca^meterium^  in  ,g¥0^  ei  infrq  q 
septa  proesentis  Monasteriiy  sfjpultajuerunt  mqirfqprup^ 
Corpora  plusguam  qmnquagintq  miliia^  prosier  aUq 
nmlta  ^  kinc  usque  ad prcesens  :  Quatim  .^Iflimpbuq 
propitiefuf  Deus.    :Ainen. 

In  English; 

A  gFef^t  plague  raging  in  the  yeaf  of  opr  Lord,  - 
1348i,  tl^is  burial-ground  was  consecrated,  wherein, 
and  within;  the  bounds  of  the  present  monastery, 
w^e  buried  more  thap  fifty  thousand  bodies  of  the 
^ad?  b^esid/es  many  others  tl^ence*forwiE^t  to  thf 
pre9eiit;  time ;  whose  souls  the  l^rd  ^ve  m^rcy 
nppn, ;  Amen. 

*  •  .     '  '  '      ■ 

There  wag  also  aiiother  |Hece  of  g^o^md  purchased 
fit  the  oast-ei^d  of  the  city,  just  without  th^  wall>  hjf 
one  John  Corey,  a  clergyman,  for  the  saipe  use,  in 
the  year  1 348  ;  on  which  spot  was  affi^rwafds,  in  thia 
same  reign,  founded  the  ^bbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Grace^ 
for  Cistertian  monks  ;  'but  now  it  is  covered  by  the 
Vietualling-office,  and  some  adjoinm^  hoitfes.  Corey 
dedicated  this  burial-gmund  by  the  name  of  the 
Church-yard  oi  die  Itoly  Trinity ;  in  which  were 
aiso  buried  innumerable  bodies,  during  the  time  of 
this  pestilence. 
-VOL.  I.  H  h  The 
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"  -  The  gtteat  havock  made  l)y  this  pestilence  reducJed 
file  number  of  artificers  and  labouring  people  so 
much,  both  in  London  and  the  countiy,  that  the 
survivors  refused  to  work  unless  they  had  exces^ve 
wages,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the 
tvi^enty-third  of  Edward  III.  by  which  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  all  able-bodied  persons,  under  ^ixty  years  of 
age^  having  no  visible  way  of  living,  shall  be  bound 
to  serve  him  that  doth  require  him,  or  be  committed 
to  ga6l^  till  he  find  surety  to  serve :  and,  if  he  leave 
his  service  before  his  time,*  he  shall  be  imprisoned  : 
and  if  he  take  more  than  the  old  wt^es  he  shall  be 
imprisoned.  Which  statute  remained  in  force  until 
the  fifth-  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  waS'  repealed. 
How  much  soever  Edward  III.  might  be  diverted 
from  bis  intention  of  establishing  a  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  England,  by  his  favourite  project  of  conquer- 
ing FrancCj^  yet  he  had  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  it, 
and  the  foreign  weavers  being  become,  by  this  time, 
very  numerous,  in  Lorjdon,  Howell,  in  his  Londino- 
polis,  relates^  that,  in  the  year  1 357?  the  king  appoint- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  weavers^  who  had.  befeih 
brought  from  Flanders,  to  be  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.-  Lavnrence  Poultney,  or  Pountney ;  and  that 
the  weavers  from  Brabant  should  meet  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary,  Somerset,  both  places  being 
ih  the  ward  of  Candlewick,  in  AVhich  places, 
probably,  they  exposed  their  cloths  for  sale  at  stated 
times  ;  as  was  afterwards  done  in  Cloth-fair, In  West- 
Smithfield,  Howell  adds,  that  there  were  then 
in     London,    weavers    of    divers    sorts,    viz.    of 

f  The  king  had,  in  this  year,  withdrawn  the  staple  from  Brages, 
in  congruence  of  the  match  between  his  daughter  an4  the  young 
!Earl  of  Flanders  being  broken  off,  and  ffted  it  at  the  following  Englifih 
towns :  viz'.  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  £xeter,  Win- 
chester, Bristol,  Lincoln,  York,  Norwich, ^  Newcastle,  'and  Hull,  foi 
England;  and  io  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Drogheda,  for  Ireland. 
See  the  statute  of  the  staple  (27th  of  Edward  III.) 

drapeiy, 
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tirapery,  or  tapery ,  and  napery ;   that  is  of  woollen 
and  linen. 

In  Vol.  V.  p.  774  of  the  Foedera,  is  an  ordinance 
of  King  Kdward  IlL  in  council  dated  in  1353,  "  for 
laying  a  tax  of  three-pence  on  every  sack  (serpla^ 
riumj  of  wool,  ind  ev^ry  three  hundred  of  woolfels  ; 
sixpence  on  every. last  of  leather;  fourpence  on 
every  fodder  (car rata)  of  lead  ;  fourpence  on.  ev^y 
ton  of  wine;  and  one  halfpenny  ou  every  twenty 
shillings  value  of  all  other  goods,  carried  either  by 
land  or  water  to  the  staple  of  Westminster,  in 
order  for  reparing  the  highway  leading  frona  the  gate 
of  London,  called  Temple-bar,  to  the  gate  of'  the 
abbey  at  Westminster,  that  highway  being,  by  the 
frequent  passing  of  carts  and  horses,  carrying  mer- 
chandize and  provisions  to  the  said  staple,  become,  s^ 
deep  and  miry,  and  the  pavement  so  bioken  -  and 
worn,  as  to  be  very  dangerous  both  to  men  aiid 
carriages.  Andi  ^  the  proprietors  of  the  houses 
near  and  leading  to  that  staple,  have  by  means  of  the 
said  staple,  greatly  raised  their  rents,  the  way  before 
those  houses  should,  at  their  charge,  be  paved ;  and 
that  part  of  the  said  way,  where  no  houses  aro, 
should  be  paved  anew  out  of  the  said  duties ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  said  duties  should  be  applied 
towards  the  erecting  a  bridge^  near  the  royal  palace 
of  Westminster,  for  the  Convenience  of  the  said 
staple.''  It  does  not  appear  what  bridge  is  here 
alluded  to,  though,  probably,  it  was  only  that  men*- 
tioned  by  Stow  as  being  "  over  Long  Ditch  ;''  for  it 
is  c^ain  that  there  was  not  any  over  the  Thames  at 
this  period. 

From  this  record  we  learn,  L  That  the  gate,  still 
called  Temple-bar,  is  of  great  antiquity  as  a  western 
boundary  of  the  city. 

.    II.  That  all  the  highway,  or  road,  between  Teni- 
ple4>ar.  and  Westminster,  now  the  Strand,  &c.  was 

then 
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then  a  mei^  road,  eepoirating  the  city  of  London 
from  Westminster,  having,  however,  mai^y  nobte^ 
tnens^  houses  and  gardens  adjoining  to  it,  which 
have  since  given  names  to  the  streets  erected  on 
their  sites. 

III.  That  the  erecting  the  stajrie*  fi3r  wool,  &c. 
M:  Westminster,  Occasioned  so  ^at  a  resort  thither, 
that  it  increased,  on  that  •account,  to  a  constderabte 
town,  it  having  had  before,  no  other  dq)endence  but 
the  royal  residence  and  the  adjacent  abbey,  to  which, 
indeed,  may  be  added  its  vicinity  to  London. 

IV.  That  all  that  part  which  may  be  called  the  ex- 
tention  (tffhe  ancient  city,  westward,  from  its  proper 
wall%nd  principal  gate,  named  Ludgate,  toTempIe* 
l)ar,  L  €.  the  present  Fleet-street,  was,  at  this  time 
'built  upon,  and  Well  inhabited. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  additions  to  the 
5c!ty  heyond^  its  ancient  gates  and  walls,  commonly  ^ 
'<^alled  its  liberties,,  appear  to  have  been  taken  in 
•gradually,  since  there  is  not  any  law  extant  by  which 
&ey  are  set  out  and  ascertained,  nor  have  any  of  its 
historiogmphers  been  able  to  discover  the  precise 
times  whefft  these  additions  were  made. 

King  Edward,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
Veign,  out  of  his  great  affection  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  granted  them  the  following  charter : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
**  and  Erance,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
**  these  our  letters  shall  come,  greeting. 

**  Know  ye,  tiiat  we  being  worthily  catefiil  of  the 
^^  conservation  and  increase  of  the  name  and  honour 

» 

.*  Some  reowuns  of  the  place  iprfaare  this  staple  was  ktptp  and  parti- 
eularly  an  old  stone  gate,  fronting  the  Thames^  were  in  being  tiU  the 
year  1741,  when  they  were  pulled  down  lo'ms^e  room  for  ihe  abut* 
ititet  of^'Che  new  bridge  outer  the  Thames,  and  ihe  place  leUdnad  the 
iname  of  the  Wooi^aple,  till  then>  as>  appears  by  thettot  ^par^macac 
for  erecting  die  bridge. 

"of 
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*^  of  our  city  cf  London,  and  at  the  suppficatioa 
^^  of  the  mayor,  sheriflfe,  and  commonait^  of  the 
**  said  city,  to  us  humbly  made,  will  and  grant,  for 
^^  us  and  ouEr  heirs,  that  the  Serjeants  appointed 
"  to  bear  the  maces  in  our  said  city  may  lawfully 
"  carry  them  of  gold  or  silver,  or  silvered,  or  gar- 
"  nished  with  the  sign  of  our  arms,  or  otfaeni, 
"  every  where  in  the  said  city,  and  in  the  suburbs  • 
"  of  the  same ;  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  other  places  to  the  liberty  of  the  said  city 
appertaining :  and  also  without  the  sai(i  city  to 
meet  with  us,  oinr  mother,  consort,  or  the  children 
"  of  us  or  of  our  heirs,  or  other  Toyal  persons,  wh^h 
*'  we  or  any  of  us  rfiall  come  to  the  said  city ;  and 
also  in  going  forth  with  us,  or  any  of  us,  when  we 
shall  depart  from  the  said  city ;  and  ^so  in  the 
presence  of  us,  our  mother,  or  consort,  or  our 
"  children,  when  the  said  mayor,  or  sherifiS^,  or 
"  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  or  any  of  them,  «hall 
"  come  to  us,  or  our  heirs,  at,^or  without  the  cOm-. 
^*  mand  or  Warningof  us,  orany  of  us :  and  as  often 
'^  as  it  shall  happen  any  of  the  said  sei^eant^  to  be 
*'  sent  to  'foreign  places,  and  without  the  said  ^city, 
**  to  do  their  office,  at -the  command  of  iis,  or  of  the 
**  mayor  or  sheriffs  aforesaid,  they  may  lawfully 
**  carry,  going  cmd  coming,  publicly,  as  our  own 
"^  Serjeants  at  arms,  attending  our  presence  do  carry 
*'  their  maides ;  any  ordinance  or  commandtnenf; 
**  m^de  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  wit- 
**  ness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  lett^mto 
^  be  made  patent.  - 

Witness  myself  at  Weiitminster,  the  lOrti  day 
of  June,  in  the  28th  yearofourreig|ndf  £ng^ 
"land,  and  of  France  the  1 5*:/'  ^     ^ 

From  thi^  privilege  of  havm^;goldior  silvWWftftte*, 
ift  iSl  tespec^t^  ihe  «me  as  /dyal^  'CtxtioAh^il^  ^kmk 

mayor. 
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mayor,  an  honour  ex^essly  interdicted  tp  all  othef 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that,  at 
this  time,  he  also  received  the  additipn  of  /ord  to 
the  title  of  his  office :  therie  being  no  other  record 
to  which  this  event  can  be  referred. 

in  gratitude  for  this  favour  the  citizens  raised  and 
sent  to  the  king's  army,  at  their  own  expense, 
twenty-five  men  at  arms,  and  five  hundred  archers, 
cloathed  in  one  uniform,  to  assist  him' in  his  wars 
with  l^rance* 

We  find  in  the  Foedera,  Vo}.  V.  p*  778,  a  precept 
of  King  Edward  III.  dated  in  1 354,  directing  the 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  on  whose  military 
order  the  estates  of  the  Knights  Templars  were 
mosdy  bestowed,  when  that  order  was  dissolved, 
"  to  repair  the  bridge  of  the  New  Temple,^^  that  is 
the  water-stairs,  and  adjoining  causeway,  that  place 
being,  the  great  water  passage  between  the  city  and 
Suburbs  of  London,  and  the  towja  of  Westminster. 
*.'  From  which'  bridge/'  says  the  king,  "  so  many 
great  persons,  and  others,  go  by  water  to  Westmin* 
6ter,  U)  our  parliaments  and  councils.'^ 

In  the  year  1 357,  London  was  honoured  with  the 
grandest  triumphal  procession  that  thjs  nation  can 
boast  of.    It  was  the  entry  of  Edward. Prince  of 
Wales,  commonly  called  the  B^ack  Prince,  on  ac» 
count  of  his .  black  arigpur;'  who,  haying  routed 
ihe  French  army  iit  Poictiers,  and  taken  King  John 
prisoner,  brpUght  him  to  London,,  and  was  met  in 
Southwgrk  by  five  thousand  citizens,  and  upwards, 
pn  horseback,  richly  accoutred.    .  King  John,  the 
captive,  wa^  cloathed  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted 
on  a  ^stately  white  courser,  as  a.  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty.   iBehind,  Qn  a  little  black  galloway,  rode 
the  victorious  hero  Prince  Edward.     The  mayor, 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  the  several  cojnpaniest  in 
liwfe  liWBWlitie^  t^em  at 

- .  *  '     3  *  tl^e 
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the  foot  of  Ldndoii  Bridge.  And^  the  stt'eets 
through  which  the  triuiQph  passed,  were  adorned 
with  the  richest  tapestries,  and  with  plate,  silks, 
and  other  furniture,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  their  riches, 
and  with  such  quantities  of  bows,  arrows,  shields, 
helmets,  coats  of  mail,  swords,  spears,  and  other 
armour  and,  weapons,  for  war,  exposed  in  balconies, 
shops,  windows,  &c.  as  was  neyer  before  seen  col- 
lected together,  and  conveyed  a  proper  idea  of  the 
strength  and  martial  genius  of  the  £nglish.;  This 
cavalcade  lasted  from  three  in  the  m6rniilg  till 
.noon.  ...  .  ^- 

Soon  after  this  affair,  a  dispute  ha^ened  between] 
the  citizens,  and  the  steward  of  the  kingV  hoiis^ 
hold,  who,  notwithstanding  the  known  privileges  -of 
the  city,  used  frequently  to  oblige  them  to  plead 
out  of  the  city.  ,     r 

Hereupoli  the  citizens  determined  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  redress'  of  this  grievance,  and  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  give  them  the  foltowing 
answer:  .         '        "* 


"  That  the  king  willeth,  that,  if  a  tran^gressioi^ 
*'  be  made  to  any  of  the  king's  household,  within 
^*  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  London,  and  within  the 
"verge  of  the  king,  the  plea  of  such  transgression 
"  be  held  before  the  steward  and  marshal  of  the 
>'  /king's  household ;  and,  if  inquisition  must  be  made, 
**  let  that  inquisition  be  taken  within  the  said  city.'* 

« 

And  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  said 
answer  in  parliament,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
feign,  with  this  additional  clause. 

♦'  And  this  the  lord  the  king  granted  in  favotif  of 
^*  the  poor  workmen,  of  the  said  city,  who  lived  of 

"the 


«  the  wo^  of  =  their  own  hands,  that  they  want  Bot 
*'  their  foo4,  or  be  more  impoveriahed/' 

Com  became  so  scarce,  in  the  yepi?.  1359,  th^t  it 
was  ^old  for  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
the  quarter,  at  l/jndon* 

In  the  ne^t  year%  the^ty  of  London,  in  cQ^jimc-< 
tion  with  the  oth^r  ports  of  the  kingdom,  fitted  out 
a  powerful  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ^ixty  ^il  of  ships, 
«  having  fourteen  thou^^nd  men  on  bos^d)  who^  laud* 
ing  on.  the  coast  of  France^  ravaged,  burnt,  and  de^ 
stroyed  the  country  wherever  they  came,  to  revenge 
the  barbarous^  and  unheard*«of  cruelties  committed 
by  thd  Frencji  oja  tjie  coast  of  Sussex,  which  they 
had  invaded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  plague  broke  out  again  in  France,  in  1361^ 
and,  it  being  apprehended  that  it  might  be.  cop^ 
municated  to  London,  or  revived  in  it  by  the  putrid 
blOod  and  entrails  of  beasts,  which  the  butcheis 
used  to  throw  into  the  streets,  the  king,  by  way  of 
precaution,  issued  his  commands  to  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, 

"  Because  by  killing  df  great  beasts^  &c.  ^^  from 
^^  whose  putrid  blood  running  down  the  stfeets,  and 
"the  bowels  cast  into  the  Tnames,  the  air  in  the 
"  city  is  vary  much  conrupted  and  infected*,  whence 
"  abominable  and  most  ftltby  stiKilcs  [^ooeed,  aick- 
*'  nesaes and  many  otfa^i^eYilshave  happesned  to  suck 
*'  as  have  abode  in  the  said  city,  or  have  resorted  to 
"  It  ^  ind  great  dangers  are  feared  to  £dli  out  for  the 

tin^  to  come,  unless  remedy  be  preaentiy  made 
**a^instit:  We,  willing  to  preveni;  such  danger, 
♦'  and  to  provide  as  much  as  in  us  lies  for  the  honesty 
"  of-thesiaid  city,  and. the  safety  of  our  people,  by 
^*  thecoQsentof  our  council  in  our  present  pariia^' 

1  "  ment 
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"  meut,  have  ordained,  that  all  bulls,  oxen,'  hogs, 
"  and  Other  gross  creatures,  to  be  slain  for  the  suste- 
"  nance  of  the  sard  city,  be  led  as  far  as  the  town  of 
"  Stratford  on  one  part  of  London,  and  the  town  of 
"  Knightsbridge  on  the  other;  and  there,  and  not 
"  on  this  side,  be  slain ;  and  that  their  bowels  be 
*'  there  cleansed,  to  bfe  brought,  together  with  the 
"  flesh,  to  the  said  city  to  be  sold:  and  if  any  but- 
"  cher  shall  presume  any  thing  rashly  against  this 
"  ordinance,  let  him  incur  forfeiture  of  the  flesh  of 
"  the  creatures  which  he  hath  caused  t6  be  slain  on 
"  this  side  the  said  ^owns,  and  the  punishment  of 
**  imprisonment  for  one  year.  This  ordinance  to  \^e 
"  publicly  proclaimed  and  held  ;  and  all'  butchers 
"  doing  otherwise  to  be  chastized  and  punished  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  aforesaid. 
"  Witness  the  king  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
"  fift:h  day  of  February.^ 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  and  every  other  precau- 
tion taken  to  keep  out  the  plague,  it  reached  Eng- 
land, and  raged  so  furiously,  that  in  London  only, 
in  the  space  of  two  days,  there  died  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  persons.  However,  this  did  not  prevent 
a  great  tournanient,  held  in  Smithfield  in  the  month 
of  May,  1 362,  at  which  were  present  the  king  and 
queen,  and  a  vast  number  of  knights  from  France 
and  other  states. 

The  kings  of  Scotland,  France,  arid  Cyprus,  being 
in  England  in' 1363,  on  a  visit  to  King  Edward, 
Henry  Picard,  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to 
the  four  monarchs,  together  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  most  of  the  nobility;  and,  says  Stow;, 
•*  Afterwards  kept  his  hall  for  all  comers  that  were 
willing  to  play  at  dice,  and  hazard:  the  Ladie  Mar- 

voL.  J.  I  i  garet. 
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garet,   his  wife,   kept  her  chamber  to  the  same 
effect,  &c/^  ' 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Adam  Bury,  and  the  39th  of 
Edward  III.  there  passed  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
to  ascertain  what  things  a  tenant  had  not  a  ri^ht  to 
move,  at  his  leaving  a  hous^  he  hacJ  rented  m  the 
city  or  its  liberties. 


"  It  was  ordained,  that  if  any  person  hire  a  tene- 
ment, house,  or  houses,  in  the  city  of  London,  or 
in  the  suburbs  thereof,  to  hold  the  same  for  term 
of  life,  or  of  years,  or  only  from  year  to  year,  or 
from  quarter  to  quarter ;  if  the  said  tenant  shall' 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  pentyses  or  other 
easements  in  the  said  tenement,  house,  or  houses, 
fixed  with  nails  of  iron  or  wooden  pegs  to  the  pre- 
mises, or  to  the  soil  thereof;  it  shall  hot  be  lawful 
for  such  tenant  to  remove  such  pentyses  or  ease- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  at  any  other  time 
to  destroy  them ;  but  they  shall  always  remain  to 
the  landlord  of  the  said  premises,  as  a  parcel 
thereof/* 


Agreeable  to  which  ordinance  we  find  in  Arnold's 
Chronicle,  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  published 
the  following  explanation,  viz. 


it 

C( 
<4 


**  Whereas  nowe  of  late,,  amonge  divers,  people, 
was  sprorigen  matter  of  doute  upon  the  most  olde 
custome  had  and  used  in  thi3  cyte  of  London,  of 
suche  thyngys,  which  by  tenauntys  for  terms  of 
lyfe  or  yerys,  have  been  affyxed  unto  houses, 
without  specyal  lycence  of  the  owner  of  the  idoyle, 
whether  they  owe  ^o  remayne  uiito  the  o\i^ner  of 
the  soyle,  as  parcel  of  the  same ;  or  ellys  whether 
it  shall  be  lawful  unto  suche  tenauntys,  on  the  end 

*'of 
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"  of  her  lerme,  all  suche  thyngy^  affyxed  to  remove. 
"  Whereupon,  olde  bokys  seen,  and  taany  recordys, 
"  olde  processys,  and  engagementys  of  the  sayd  cyte, 
"  it  was  declared  by  the  mayor  and  aWermen,  for  an 
"  olde  pfescrybed  custom  oif  the  cyte  aforesayd,  that 
"  ail  suche  easementysfyxed  unto  houses,  or  to  soyle, 
*'  by  such  tenauntys,  without  specy^l  and  expresse 
**  lycence  of  the  owner  of  the  soyle,  yf  they  be 
"  aflfyxed  with  nayles  of  irue  or  of  tree,  as  pentyses, 
"  glasse,  lockys,  benchys,  or  any  suChe  other;  or 
*'  elles  if  they  be  affyxed  with  mcwter  or  lyme,  or  of 
*'  erther,  or  any  other  morter,  as  fomeys,  ieedys, 
candorous  chemyneys,  corbels,  pavemettis,  or  suche 
other ;  or  elles  yf  plantys  be  roetyd  in  the  ground, 
as  vines,  trees,  graffe  stounks,  trees  of  ,frut,  &c.  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  unto  suche  tenauntys,  in  the 
**  end  of  her  terme,  or  on  any  other  tyme  therein, 
"  nor  any  of  them  to  put  away,  move,  or  plucke 
**  up  in  any  wyse,  but  that  they  shall  alway  remayne 
**  to  the  owner  of  the  soyle,  as  parcels  of  the  same 
•*  soyle  or  tenement.** 

At  this  period  the  citizens  of  London  appear  to 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  archery,  which  had 
been  much  practised  by,  and  in  general  esteem  with 
their  ancestors  ;  whereupon  the  king  sent -the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  to  revive  and 
establish  the  practice  of  shooting,  with  arrows. 

"  The  king  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  greeting. 
"  Because  the  people  of  our  realm,  as  well  Of  gobd 
**  quality  as  mean,  have  commonl}^  in  their  sports 
"  before  these  times  exercised  the  skill  of  shooting 
"  arrows ;  whence  it  is  well  known,  that  honour  and 
. "  profit  have  accrued  to  our  whole  realm,  and  to  us, 
**  by  the  help  of  Grod,  no  small  assistance  in  our 
"  warlike  acts ;  and  now  the  said  skill  being,  as  it 

4  "  were 
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"  were,  wholly  laid  aside,  the  same  people  please 
"  themselves  in  hurling  of  stones  and  wood  and 
iron  ;  and  some  in  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  bandy-ball, 
and  in  cambuck,  or  cock-fighting;  and  some  also 
"  apply  themselves  to  other  dishonest  games,  and 
'*  less  profitable  or  useful ;  .whereby  the  said  realm 
"  is  likely,  in  a  short  time,  to  become  destitute  of 
"  archers. 

"  We,  willing  to  apply  a  seasonable  remedy  to 
"  this,  command  you,  that  in  places  in  the  aforesaid 
"  city,  as  well  within  the  liberties  as  without,  where 
*'  you  shall  see  it  expedient,  you  cause  pubUc  pro- 
"  claraation  to  be  made,  that  every  one  of  the  said 
city,  strong  in  body,  at  leisure  times  on  hohdays, 
use  in  their  recreations  bows  and  arrows,  or  pellets, 
,"  or  bolts,  and  learn  and  exercise  the  art  of  shooting; 
forbidding  all  and  singular  on  our  behalf,  that  they 
do  not  after  any  manner  apply  themselves  to  th^ 
throwing  of  stones,  wood,  iron,  hand-ball,  foot-ball, 
"  bandy-ball,  cambuck,  or  cock-fighting,  nor  such 
*'  other  like  vain  plays,  which  have  no  profit  in  them, 
**^  or  concern  themselves  therein,  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. 

"  Witness  the  king  at  Westminster,  the  twelfth 
day  of  June.^^ 


4C 
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The^first  fine  we  read  of,  to  be  levied  for  not  serv- 
ing the  office  of  mayor,  is^  in  the  yeai*  1 368 :  when 
Walter  Berneye  being  elected,  and  not  appearing  to 
take  that  office  upon  him,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  ^imon  de  Mordon  was  elected  in  his 
jstead,  and  sworn  in  next  day,  before  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  a  warrant  of  distress  was  issued 
to  levy  "  one  hundred  marks  on  the  said  Walter's 
goods,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Simon,  the  Lord  Mayor.'' 

The  citizens  qf  London  still  continued  their  dis- 
like to  foreign  merchants,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  letter 

from 
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from  the  king  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  in  1 369, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Fcedera,  Vol.  VI.  p.  618, 
wherein  he  tells  them,  "  that  he  is  informed  the  ® 
people  of  that  city  were  daily  offering  injuries  and 
insults  to  the  merchants  and  ofiiers  of  J'landers  and 
Lombardy,  living  in  and  resorting  to  London;  al- 
though the  said  fo-reigners  came  thither  under  his 
protection,  and  the  faith  of  his  proclamation,  for  the  " 
public  good,  and  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  As 
therefore  they  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  pro- 
tected firom  all  manner  of  wrongs,  he  commands  the 
said  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  make  proclamation  in  their  ^ 
city  and  suburbs,  that  none,  of  what  degree  soever, 
do  presume  to  offer  any  »ort  of  injury  either  to  the 
persons  or  goods  of  the  said  foreigners,  under  the 
severest  penalties."  v 

The  plaeue  broke  out  again  in  London,  in  the 
course  of  tnis  year,  and  made  gre^t  havoc ;  and  was 
foUotved  by  ia  great  scarcity  of  corn,  which  sold  for 
one  pound  four  shillings  per  quarter ;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  owing  to  a  wet  harvest,  rope  to  one  pound 
SIX  shillings  and  eightpence. 


CHAP,  xm- 
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®  CHAP.    XIII. 


The  City  lend  the  King  a  considerable  sum.'^Petition 
against  Encroachments. — Chaucer  appointed  Compirol-^ 
ler  qf  the  Custorn^s* — The  practice  of  Usury  checked."-^ 
Charters  respecting  chusing  Aldermen,  and  the  en*' 
couragement  of  Foreigners. — Prosecutions  under  the  la$t 
Charter* — The  City  out  oj  favour  at  Court. — Orani 
Ma^querad^  on  horseback  at  Kennington. — fVicfilijf' 
cited  hejore  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  St.  Paul*s. — -47- 
iercation  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster, '^The  Citizens  take  part  with  ike  Bishop, — 
Resentment  of  the  Duke. — Riots  at  the  Marskalsea  and 
Savoy. — A  Priest  murdered.-^Endeavours  to  bring 
about  an  Accommodation. — A  deputation  sejit  to  t&  - 
.  King. — The  JQuWs  ill-will  not  app^^ed. — The  Mfiyor 
and  some  of  the  Aldermen  displaced  by  the  King^s  . 
Writ. — Death  of  Edward  IIL-^Customs  paid  at  the 
Markets  in  this  reign. 

In  the  forty-fifst  year  of  Edward,  a  considerable 
parliamentary  aid  was  granted  to  the  king,  for  en- 
abling him  to  prosecute  the  war  in  France ;  and, 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  the  king  applied  to  the  city  to 
advance  him  the  sum  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  one  pounds  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  which 
was  done  by  the  mayor  and  certain  aldermen.  ' 

^The  citizens,  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by 
spme  encroachments  on  their  Hberties  by  private 
grants  from  the  crown,  as  particularly  by  such  as  had 
been  given  to  foreigners  in  the  year  1337?  presented 
the  following  humble  and  moving  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament : 

"  To  our  Lord  the  Ejng,  and  his  Noble  Council, 
"  the  Citizens  of  the  city  of  London  do  show,  That 

^'  they 
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^  they  h«ve  nothing  to  live  upon  but  their  industry 

"  and  franchise,  upon  which  franchise  the  said  citjr  © 

*'  yrfi»  founded ;    and  by  reason  of  which  franchi^ 

"  they  were  wont  to  travel  by  land  and  by  sea,  in 

"  divers  countries,  for  their  profit ;  by  which  travel 

**  they  used  to  bi'mg  divers  merchandizes,  to  the  great 

"  common  profit  of  the  whale  realrri  of  England,  to 

"  the  great  aid  and  maintenance  of  the  said  city,  and 

*' sustenance  and  increase  of  the  navy  of  the  said 

"  land.     And  of  late  their  fr^richises  are  taken  from 

"  them,  agJiinst  the  gtant  of  our  said  noblcl  lord  the 

*'  king,  and  his  noble  progenitors,  sealed  with  their 

"  seals,  and  against  the  great  charter ;  to  the  great 

**  destruction  as  well    of    the  said  city,  -common 

damage  of  the  land,  as  also  of  the  navy.  / 

Whereupon,  they  pray,   that  th^^kuig  would 

"  please,  to  have  regard,  and  take  notice,  that  the 

"  said  city  was  founded  upon  the  daid  franchises, 

"  without  which  they  could  not  maintain  the  city, 

"  nor  bear  the  taxes  and  other  charges,  as  they  were 

*'  wont  to  do :  For  which  cause  they  pray  they  may 

have  their  franchises,  according  to  tlie  grant  of  the 

king,  and  his  noble    progenitors,   and  the  greaf; 

**  charter;  and  that  all  such  grants  and  confirma- 

**  tions  of  franchises  may  be  made  to  all  othet  citiel 

'*  and  burghs  of  the  realm.^ 
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The  parliament  being  soon  after  adjourned,  diis 
petition  was  not  answered  till  the  following  year, 
when  the  citizens  received  this  answer:  "  Let  them 

particularly  show  the  breach  of  any  liberty,  and 

tfiey  shall  be  answered." 

In  the  year  1374,  as  appears  from  the  Foedera, 
vol.  VII.  p.  38,  our  great  poet,  Chaucer,  was  appoint- 
ed "  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  and 
of  the  subsidy  of  wool  and  leather,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ;    but  on  this  express  condition,  that  he  shall 

write, 
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write^  with  his  own  hand,  the  registers,  or  entries 
belonging  to  his  said  office  of  comptroller,  and  shall 
constantly  act  in  person  in  his  said  office,  and  not  by 
a  deputy  or  substitute*"  He  had  previously  obtained 
a  grant  of  one  pitcher  (unum  pycherj  of  wine,  to  he 
daily  dehvered  to  him  by  the  king's  butler,  during  his 
hfe,  at  the  port  of  the  city  of  London. 

In  the  year  137«3,  the  destructive  practice  of  usury 
was  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  height,  as  tended 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  trade  in  general,  and  the  op- 
pression of  many  persons  in  particular ;  whereupon^ 
John  Not,  the  mayor  of  London,  took  such  measures 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  extortioners,  as  soon 
stopped  the  growing  evil;  which  proceeding  was 
highly  approved  by  his  majesty  and  the  parliament ; 
and  the  whole  nation  was  enjoined  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  mayor  of  London. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  granted  two 
charters  ;  the  first,  which  was  to  explain  the  rjght  of 
chusing  aldermen,  runs  as  foUoWs : 


"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland  j  to  all  men  to  whom 
we  send,  greeting :  Among  other  articles  which 
our  Lord  Edward,  some  time  king,  of  England,  our 
father,  the  year  of  his  reign  XII.  by  his  letters 
patents,  hath  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  citizens 
of  the  said  city  of  London,  for  the  amendment  and 
common  profit  of  them  that  dwell  in  the  same 
city,  and  of  them  that  repair  thereto.  In  the  same 
letters  it  is  contained,  that  the .  aldermen  of  the 
aforesaid  city,  that  every  year  they  be  removed  on 
the  day  of  St.  Gregory,,  by  the  commonalty  of  the 
said  city  ;  and  that  they  so  removed  be  not  chosen 
again  the  next  year  ensuing  ;  but,  instead  of  them 
that  have  been  removed,  others  be  chosen  by  the 
same  wards  from  which  such  aldermen  were  re- 

*'  moved. 
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^  mov^d,  as  in  the  same  letters  {Mainly  it  is'  contain- 
ed.; concerning  which,  on  the  part  oii  the  coinniOGN>{ 
alty  of  the  aforesaid  city>  by  their  petition  beforer 
^^  us  in  our  great  council,  now  again  asked,  to  us 
^  meejcly  it  is  besought; .  tUat  since  diveta :  opini<ms 
'*  and  divers  strifes,  nave,  been  fipruAg  betsireen  the' 
'*  aldermen  and  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,- 
*^  upon  the  removing  of  ahlehnen,  for  the  wrong 
'^  interpretation  of  words  in  the  aforesaid  articles  con-' 
*^  tained,  that  is  to  say,/  that  the  .aforesaid  aldermen 
^^  affirm  that  by  the  two  words,  viz.  sint  mmobiles  per 
"  communitatem,  Sjc.  i.  e.  let  them  be  removed  by 
**  .the  commonalty,  they  ought  not  to  be  y^moved 
*'  from  the  office  of  aldermanship,  without  sufficient 
**  reason,  or  for  some  nefeorious  ofience  to .  be  found 
*^  in  them,  ^ut.others  of  the  said  citi:ten8  being  of  a 
^<mtrary  opinion^  and  willing  to  abolish  this jarticle,- 
they^have  besought  us  to  explain  the .  said  article,' 
V  so.  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  premises :  We 
^'  being  willing,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  to  fX)ntribute 
^^-to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  said ;  mayor, 
'^  aldermen,  and  ccNaimoinalty,  and  their  successors, 
^  henceforward,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
^'  said  article,  do  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  said 
"  council,  declare,  that  alt  and  every  alderman  of  the 
*'  said  city,  every  year,  for  ever,  on  tJne  feast  of  St. 
**  Gregory,  the  pope,  from  the^  office  of  an  alderman 
utterly  .and  precisely  shall  cease,  and  shall  not  be 
chosen  again ;  but  tiiat,  instead  of  th^xsetemoved,' 
"  other  aldermen  shall  be  chosen  every  year^  for  ever, 
1*  out  of  the  discreet  citizens  of  goqd  fam^,  by  the 
**  said  wards  from  which  the '3aidald€%nken1^ere  fe- 
f  moved.  In  witness  whereQf  we  have  (daus^  these 
**  our  letters  jto  be  made  patents. 

**  Wit;ness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  twelfth  day 
"  of  November,  the  fiftiethyear.oCour  rjeign  in 
"  Engls^nd,  and  the  thirty-sixth  over  Fra#^e/' 
VOL.  !•  K  k  The 
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faif  MWtam  him  omm  op  > 

The  other  charter  w»  m  ansitdr  to  tbe  ci^sens^ 
petition  against  private  Kcenne  being  gvanded  to 
fevrigaefft, and isi^ted  as fdldwa : 

^*  E4waid^  king  ef  Ei^hnd  and  France,  and  lord  of 
^  Iiehnd)  to  all  to  wb^  tbeae  ktteta  sbatl  come, 
grreting  : 

Knonr  ye,  that  whereas^  amongst  other  libeitiesr 
^^  granted  to  dbe  citiaema  of  our  city  of  London,  by 
^^  the  charters  of  onr  fNOgenitorSy  sometime  kings  of 
*t  England,  which  we  have  eoi^rmed,  and  by  ou/^s, 
*^  it.^ith  been  granted  unto  them,  that  all  mercfaant- 
^  straneers  conung  into  England,  shall  remain  at 
^  board  widi  the  free  hosts  of  the  city  afinresaid,  and 
^  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  England,  without 
^  kee|iing  any  houses  etc  societies  by  themselves  ^  and 
^^  that  there  should  be  no  bro]k«s  of  any  iberehan- 
v^  dizes  from  henceforth,  unless  they  were  chosett 
^^  thereonto  by  the  merchants  in  the  mysteries  in 
^^  which  die  said  bmkers  exercise  their  <^ces,  md 
^>  theMupon  at  the  least  do  take  their  oaths  before 
^^  the  nu^r  of  the  said  city:  and  also,  that  Ihe  nier« 
^^  chants  Who  are  not  of  the  ii>eedom  of  the  said  city, 
^^  should  not  sell  by  retail  any  wines  of  other  waved 
**'  within  the  said  city,  or  thesub«irbstheieof  Arid  now, 
^'  our  well-beteved  subjects,  the  mayor,  cdderaien, 
^^  and  other  citizens  of  the  said  city,  have  humbly 
^*  beseeched  us  and  our  council  in  the  last  pstfUa* 
'*'  ment,  by  their  netjition  exhibited  in  these  wcnpds : 
"  To  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  good  council, 
your  liege  subjects,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  corn** 
"  monahy  of  tiie  city  of  London,  show.  That  where* 
aS)  th^<  have  often  sued  in  divers  parliaments  to 
have  consideration  how  that  diey  are  impoverished 
**  and  undone,  by  reason  tbeir  tibertiea^  by  him  and 
^  his  pR^fenitoffr  to  them  granted,  are  rest^ined,  and 
^^  greats  part  HiBkm  aws^ ;  aod  now  at  the  Itot  parlia- 

tttent 
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^  ment  hblden  at  Westflftkisteri  it  was  aimrered  to 
^*  tbem«  that  they  should  declare  their  grieft  apeciallyy 
^^  and  they  ahould  hare  good  remedy  tfaertifore ;  of 
^^  which  griefs,  among  divers  others,  these  be ;  diat 
*'  every  atrapger  mwnt  dwell  in  the  said  city,  and 
^'  k<tep  a  house,  and  Wa  broker,  and  seU  and  buy  all 
^'  manner  of  mierchandizes  by  retail ;  and  one  stranger 
'^  to  sell  to  another  to  sell  again,  to  die  ^reat  enhano* 
^'  ing  the  prices  of  merchandizes,  and  a  cause  to 
^' make  them  remain  thei^  more  than  fortf  days; 
^'  whereas,  in  times  p»3t,  no  merdiahtHstranger  might 
^'  use  any  of  these  points,  contraiy  to  the  franchisesi 
^'  of  the  said  city,  beibre  these  times  had  and  used: 
^^  by  which  grievance  the  merchants  of  the  said  cit 
*^  are  greatly  impoverished,  and  the  navy  impain 
*'  and  the  privities  of  the  knd  fay  the  said  strangers 
*'  discovered  to  our  enemies  by  sjHes,  and  other 
'^  strangers  into  these  houses  received.  May  it  there- 
^^  fore  please  your  majesty  and  council,  to  ordain  in 
'^  this  parliament,  that  the  merchant-strangers  may 
^'  be  restrained  in  the  points  aforesaid,  and  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  said  city, 
may  enjoy  the  said  franchises.  We,  for  the  special 
'^  affection  we  be^  to  the  said  citizens^  veiling  to 
'^  provide  for  the  tranquilhtv  and  profit  of  the  said 
^'  citizens  in  that  behalf,  with  the  assent  of  our  pre* 
lates,  nobles,  &c.  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  to  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  citiztos 
of  the  said  city,  and  their  successors,  upon  condi^ 
"  tion  they  put  the  said  city  under  good  government, 
to  our  hohour,  and  profit  6f  our  realm  of  Eiogland, 
and  right  govern  the  same ;  Jhzt  no  strangers  fix>m 
henceforth,  shall  sell  any  wares  in  the  same  city, 
or  suburbs  thereof,  by  retail;  nor  shall  keep  any 
hous^,  nor  be  a  broker  in  the  said  city,  or  isuburbs 
thereof ;  any  statute  or  ordinance  made  to  we 
contrary  notwittetanding.  Saying  always  to  the 
:  ■  tmerchaijlits 
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•  ^  merchants  of  High  Almaine  their  liberties  by  lid 
V  and  o^r  prc^enitors  to  them  granted  and  confirmed. 
*'  In  witness  whereof  we  hare  caused  these  our  let^ 
ters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  myself. at  Westminster,    the  fourth 
"  day  of  Dectaraber,  iii  the  fiftieth  year  of  our 
reign  over  England,  and  of  our  kingdom  of 
France  the  thirty-seventh*" 
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Under  the  sanction  of  this  royal  charter,  several 
prosecutions  were  immediately  commenced  against 
those  who  had  abused  the  royal  authority,  l^y  having 
obtained  unconstitutional  grants  fiom  the  king. 
Among  these  were  Richard  Lyons,  merchant,  aild 
John  Peach,  wine  merchant,  both  of  London.     ^ 

The  former  was  accused  of  fi^uds,  extortions,  and 
other  illegal  acts,  in  obtaining  licences,  tampering 
with  the  council,  procuring  unfair  contracts  with 
government,  &c*  and  being  convicted,  he  was  dis- 
franchised and  imprisoned,  and  all  his  estates,  both 
real  and  personal  were  confiscated. 

The  latter  was  charged  with  having  raised  exces- 
sive sums  of  Dftoney  upon  the  subject,  by  a  licence 
which  he  had  procured  undcfr  the  great,  s^,  for  the 
sole  privilege  of  selling  sweet  wine  in  the  city  of 
London :  for  which  he  was  also  committed  to  prison, 
and  kept  there,  till  he  made  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
aggrieved  by  him ;  and,  the  licence  being  annulled, 
the  citizens  were  restored  to  their  ancient  right  of 
selling  such  wines. 

Though  it  may  be  wJasonably  inferred  from  the 
grant  of  these  charters,  vthat  the  citizens  were,^  at  that 
.time,  in  great  favour  at /court,  yet  this  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  long  duration ;  for  when  tlie  king  was  ad« 
dressed  by  the 'house  of  commons,  in  1377i  for  a 
confirmation  of  these  rights 'by  an  act  of  parliament, 
the  answer  returned  ivas,  "  The  kkig  will  be  farther 
.   •    3  informed,'^ 


informed/'  Neither  had  the  citizens  any  better  suc- 
cess when  they  petitioned  his  majesty  to  ^nt  them 
the  choice  of  a  coroner,  setting  forth  the  m^y  evils 
to  the  city,  aiising  from  coroners  not  being  punish*- 
able  by  the  mayor;  for  the  answer  was,  "  The  kfng 
will  not  depart  fiom  his  ancient  rights ;''  Ihough 
they  asked  no  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  And  shoi^riy  after, 
on  another  application  to  £dwatd,  for  a  confirmation 
of  their  liberties  with  respect  to  the  punii^menf  of 
misdemeanors'  in  ^outhwark^  which  had  been  en- 
croached upon  in  that  part  of  Southwaric  which  was 
guildable;  they  could  obtain  no  reidress,  nor  any 
answer  but,  ''  The  king  caMot  do  it  without  doing 
wrong  to  others/' 

The  king's  behaviour  to  the  citizens  did  not  lessen 
their  regard  to  the  royal  family ;  for,  in .  the  same 
year,  they  entertained  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her 
son  Prince  Richard,  and  their  attendants,  at  Ken* 
iiington,  with  a  grand  masquerade  dn:  horseback. 
The  procession,  which  set  out  from  Newgate,  march^ 
ed  through  th^city,  over  London  Bridge,  and  through 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  to  Kennitigton,  ;in^  the 
following  manner:  ..>..;/ 

1.  Flambeaux.        /      '        '  *'   ' 

9.  A  grand  band  of  musde.        . 

3.  One  hundred  and  thirty  citizens,  on  h<ffseback; 
in  divisions ;  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  foftty^ 
eight  persons  dressed  in  the  habits  of  escjuires/  with 
red  coats,  say  gowns,  and  well-fancied  vilzors ;  thfe 
next  division  consisted  of  the  same  number,  appstreU 
fd  like  knights,  these  were  followed  ]fy  a  person  iii 
a  most  elegant  habit;  and  the  third  division  wa^  ^ 
headed  by  one . resembling  a  pope,  who  was^atti^ded  ^ 
by  twenty-fou?  others,  habited  like  cardinals  v  dft^f 
whom  came  ten  men  dressed  like  I^ti^Sy:  in;  trlgfat^ 
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fvX  blad^  vizors,  who  cloBed  the  cavalcade*  ^  Being 
J9U  wrived  at  the  palace,  they  dismounted  and  enter*- 
«d  the  gieat  haU,  and  saluted  the  IVince,  tlie  Frin-* 
4;e89  of  Wales,  &c»  who  repaired  thither.  After 
whiich  one  oi*  the  masques  produced  a  pair  of  dice, 
Bod  paoposed  (o  play  with  the  prince*  Which  being 
wcepted^  the  dice  were  so  artfully  contrived,  that 
when  ^e  prince  threw  he  was  sure  to  win ;  and 
baving  thrown  three  times,  his  royal  highness  won  a 
bowl,  a  cup,  and  a  ring,  all  of  gold:  and  having 
given  the  pmncess,  and  each  of  the  nobility  att^MU 
ing,  the  like  opportunity  to  win  each  a  gold  rii^,  they 
were  highly  pleased,  entertained  the  citizens  with  a 
sumptuous  supper,  and  afterwards  did  them  the 
honour  to  dance  with  them. 

Two  events  which  occurred  about  this  dme,  tend* 
ed  stiU  further  to  embroil  the  city  with  those  about 
thd  king's  person.  The  one  arose  from  the  citatkm 
of  Wickliff  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  Bishop 
o£  London :  the  other  &om  the  conunitnoent  pf  a 
oti^en,  by  the  lord-marshal,  in  that  jpart  of  South- 
j^ark  called  guUdable  ;  which  cclramitment  was 
looked  upon  to  be  ^ontr^  to  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  city. 

In  the  first  instance,  Wickliff,  having  preached 
s^inst  the  usurped  power  of  the  Roman  bi^iop,  and 
other  enormities  then  accuslomed  in  the  church, 
Wa9  Itigmatized  and  prosec^uted  by  the  bishops  and 
de^  as  an  hectic.  They  privately  tnmsmitted  ar* 
ticle^  against  him  to  Rome,  and  engaged  the  pope 
to  exert  his  authority  against  him;  who  issued  out 
hv\\»)i  by  wh)ch  be  appointed  the  Archbishop  of 
Qmterbury  and  the  Kshop  c^  London,  commissioneis 
to  ex:3Hiuiie  and  censure  his  optnioos^  Under  the 
authority  of  this  papal  conusission,  Wickliff  was 
^ii^  by  the  archbishop  to  appear  on  a  certain  day, 
L.  -  in 
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ill  f^n  yesur,  befoire  his  ciotift  at  1^.  I^uPsi  Chufth," 
to  UDiswet  to  stt(fb  charges  as  dbioiald  be  bsi^ght 
agtiii»se  kifl^ 

Oil  Ae  I5th  of  F^brustty,  the  d^y  appomtfed^ 
Wickliff^  accompanied  by  John,,  Duke  df  Lafteasler, 
tfajg  Ikhfg's  sort,  alid  Lord  FieriGy,  Marshal  of  £ng- 
laad,  bis  disci)f4e9,  and  followed  by  a  v^^sl  concourse 
dp  pec^fe,  aplpeared  •■  in  court :  wfaeH  CoiMtrtiyv 
Bishop  of  London,  observing  that  the  manshal  tised 
Endeavours  to  prepossess  the  people  in  hiis  fkvdar^ 
haughtily  told  him,  that  ^'  had  he  been  a^rised  of 
his  masterly  behaviour,  he  would  have  taken  care  t0 
have  prevented  his  conBufg  thither/^  Thisr  produced 
a  very  warm  altercation  between  the  Bishop  and  th0 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  swore  that  "  he  would  puM 
down,  not  otrly  his  pride,  but  the  pride  of  ait  th# 
bishope  in  the  nation  :^*  adding,  ths^  '^  althong^h  ha 
might  trust  in  \m  parentage,  his  family  shouM  profit 
him  nothin^/^  To  which  the  bishop  replied,  •*  1 
neither  trust  "m  my  parents  or  femily,  nor  in  the  fife 
of  any  t&m ;  but  in  God  only,  in  whcan  I  ought  tt* 
trust/'  Which  repfy  so  enraged  the  diike,  whri 
found  himself  outdone  in  words,  that  he  whispered 
one  who  sat  near  him,  that  he  had  rather  dra^  th© 
bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair,  thaJt  be  iso  tee  J 
by  him- ;  which  being  overheard  by  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  cried  ialoud  that  they  wotild  mdier  lose 
iheir  lives  than  Stifier  any  violence  to  be  done  td 
#ieir  bishop,,  in  hp  own  church.  These  difibrisnce^ 
occaskHfxed  the  coiiiPt  to  break  up  \<^ithout  proceeding 
tfie  length  that  was'  intended,  but  WwllMT  wa# 
stricdy  prohibited  flrom  preaching  or  writing  ^toy  more 
m  defence  of  the  articles  laid  to  hi^  charge. 

The  t)uke  of  Lahcasteir,  resenting  the  behoviouf 
etf  the  inob*  at  St,  Paurs",  repaired  tcf^  the  parliament*^ 
Itouse ;  and,  being  president  of  that  auffust  assembly, 
be,  in  the  kin^s  namev  moved^  that  vonfr  ^at  dajr 
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forward  there  should  be  no  more  mayor  of  Londoo, ; 
but  that  a  qaptain  should  be  appointed  the  chief  ma-; 
gistrate ;  that  the  marshal  of  England  might  >urre$t  in* 
the  city ;  and  many  other  thitigs  taanifestly  contrary 
to  their  liberties  and  privileges. 

The  citizens,  jusitly  alarmed  by  thi?  proceeding, 
assembled  next  morning,  iti  their  corporate  capacity, 
^  consider  ways  and  means  to»  divert  the  impending 
stomi  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  they 
were  also  debating  in  what  manner  they  might  seek 
reparation  of  the  injury  or  affront. put  upon  their 
bishop :  but,  before  they  had  come  to  any  resolution, 
!t*ord  Fitzwalter  and  Sir  Guido  Brian  entered  the  city ; 
and  hardly  escaped  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  weje 
possessed  with  an  opinion,  that  they  had  come  with 
«om'e  bad  intent:  till  I>ord  Fitzwalter,  standing  forth, 
gpoke  to  the  multitude  to  this  !?ffect :  "  That  whereas 
he,  by  ancient  inheritance,  being  standard-bearer  for 
the  city,  was  obliged  to  take  the  injuries  oflFered  to 
the  citizens  as  done  to  himself;  and  thereupon  ad- 
vised them  to  look  to, their  defence."  Upon  which 
the, citizens, ran  to  arms,  and  hastening  with  great 
lage  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  Lord  Piercy  the  mar- 
shal was  supposed  to  be,  they  brought  out  a  prisoner, 
a  citizen,  whom  they  found  there  in  fetters,  and 
committed  contrary  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty:  byt  not  finding  the 
marshal,  they  plundered  his  house.  They  then  ran 
to  the  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace,  with 
intent  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him  for  the  indig-, 
nity  offered  to  their  bishop,  and  for  endeavouring  in 
parliament  to  tetrench  their  liberties. 

The  duke,  accompanied  by  the  lord  marshal,  was 
at  that  'time  at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  John  de  Ipres, 
in  the  city,  to  which  place  a  knight  of  the  duke's^ 
who  had  heard  of  the  design  of  the  rioters,  went  to 
apprize  him  of  the  danger ;  they  instantly  arose  from 
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table,  hastened  to  the  Thaqn^s,  and  took  host  for 
Kenaington  palace,  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  her  son  Prince  Richard. 

When  the  mob  reached  the  S^voy,  they  were  met 
by  a  priest,  who  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  theic 
coming  thither  in  that  manner,' and  was  told  that 
they  came  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  duke  and  the 
marshal,  to  compel  tfaem  to  release  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mere,  unjustly  detained  in  prison.  To  this  the  priest 
replied,  diat  Sir  Peter  was  a  traitor,  and  had  justly 
deserved  to  be  hanged.  On  this  a  cry  was  imme- 
diately raised  that  he  was  Piercy  ia  disguise,  and  that 
his  speech  betrayed  him,  on  which  he  was  murdered 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  on  hearing  of  this  tumult, 
hastened  to  the  Savoy,  and,  by  persuasions,  and 
promising  them  that  every  thing  should  be  accom^ 
jnodated  for  the  good  of  the  city,  purevailed  upon 
them  to  desist,  or^  in  all  probability^  the  duke's 
palace  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  also  endeavoured  to  make 
peace  between  the  duke  and  the  citizens,  who  re- 
turned for  answer  to  her  messengers,  that  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  mistress,  they  would  submit  to  her 
commands^  but  hoped  she  would  prevail  on  the  duke 
to  allow  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Peter  de 
la  Mere,  to  answer  for  themselves,  according  to 
law. 

The  mayor  and  commonalty^  perceiving  a  storm 
gathering,  sent  adeputation  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
attend  the  king,  who,  after  some  opposition  from  the 
duke,  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  wherein  they  en-r 
deavoured  to  excuse  themselves  in  respect  of  the  late 
jnsurreption,  protesting  that  they  had  used  every 
means  to  suppress  it,  though  unfortunately  without 
success. 

vol..  I,  hi  They 
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Tliey  fuither  tdd  the  king>  .that  his  ftikhftil  citi- 
aseus  were  in  g^ieral  .under  great  aoxi^ty  pf  miad, 
having  heard  that,  hy  ao  act  of  pRrliament,  tiiey 
were  to  be  deprived  of  what  were  dearer  to  them 
than  their  iivesT^their  hberties ) 

The  king  told  them  not  to  be  uneasy  on  that 
head^  for  tl^at,  so  fiur  fiOHi  infirii^iiig  their  liberties^ 
ke  most  earnestly  desired  on  all  occasiona  to  enlarge 
them. 

The  citizens,  highly  pleased  with  the  faehaviour 
ef  their  monairch,  returned  to.  the  city;  where  they 
were  received  by  their  brethren  widi  gceat  demcm- 
strations.  of  joy. 

Though  the  mayor  had  very  wisely  taken  every 
precaution  to  preserve  the  pubUc  peace,  he  could 
not  prevent  a  few  seditious  persons  8<dcking  up 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  tending  to  in-- 
flaniie  the  naiqds  of  the  populace  against  the  Dukci 
ef  Lancaster ;  it  therefore  was  judged  necessary  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  such, 
pevsons  as' should,  in  future,  presume  to  write  or  dis- 
perse any  paper  derogatory  to  the  duke's  character ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done  by  the  Bidiop  of  Ban-* 
gor,  assisted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

Shortly  after,  however,  the  parliament  being 
dissolved,  and  the  king's  infymities  increasing  upon 
bim»  the  duke's  illrwill  to  thie  city  bisoke  out  with 
greater  violence.  The  mayor,  sheriffsy  and  alder- 
■aen,  were  summoned  to  attend  his  ms^ty,  at 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  who  lay  in  a  dying  state, 
where  they  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  stiongly 
urged  to  confess  their  great  and  heinous,  offences 
against  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  to  submit  them- 
selves  to  their  mercy ;  but  instead  of  so  doing,  they 
assented  tlieir  innocence,  pioipising,  however,  tOk 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  o£fe&- 
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d^TS^  and  bring  them  to  justice..  But  this  was 
thought  insufficient';  whereupon  .  Adtim  Sta|)le,  the 
itiayOr,  tnd  several  of  the  aldemien,  were  discharged 
irom  their  offiees,  and  oQieFs  af>poii|ted  in'tbev  steand,' 
by  virtue  of  the  kirig's  writ 

It  beisig  certified  to  the  mayor,  &;c.  that  King  Ed- 
ward III.  wa^  past  all  hopes^  of  recovery,  Itnd  laid  it 
the  dgoxiies  of  death,  the  citizens  deputecl  some  of 
their  most  eminent  initabitants,  headed  by  Jtbif 
Phikpoty  to  wait  upon  Prinde  Ric^^rd,  his  successor, 
and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  his  mother, 
tben  at  Hennington^  humbly  ^beseecbhig  him  to 
grant  tftcT  city  of  London  J-oyal  favour  ted  protec«» 
tion,  ia  case  of  the  king's  death ;  intreating  him  to 
come  and  rei^de  amongst  them,  and  proniising  td 
feupport  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  And, 
nccdrdittgly,  as  soon  as  it  was  certain  the  king 
Was  dead,  the  Londoners  proclaimed  his  grandson 
Richard,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  l^ck  Prince,  de^ 
^eas^.;  which  they  immediately  notified  to  the 
youftg  king  and  his  mother,  with  fresh  assurances 
of  their  fidelity  and  loyalty,  humbly  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  take  upon  him  to  compromise  and  put  an 
end  to  the  discord  that  had  subsisted  for  sonoe  tithe 
betweeft  them  and  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

According  to  Stow  *,  the  customs  of  Gltisse-K^hurch 
market,  in  tne  reign  of  Edward  HI.  wei'e  as  fbilows : 

s.     D.  Q. 

Every  foreign  cart  laden  with  coni  or  malt, 

coming  there  to  be  sold,  was  to  pay      -  0    0     2 

Every  foreign  cart  bringing  cheese  -  0     2     0 

Every  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  together,  if 

the  cheese  be  more  worth  than  the  corn  0    2     0 

Every  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  together,  if 
the  com  be  more  worth  than  the  cheese  0    0    2 

•  Survey,  i(50S,  p.  214. 

Of 
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Of  two  horses  laden  with  corn,  the  bailiff 

had  -  -  -  -  0    0     t 

The  cart  of  the  franchiae  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  St.  Mar^r  (qu.  Martin)  le  Gmnd^ 
paid  -  -  -  -  0    0     I 

The  cart  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  their 
'  proper  goods,  paid  nothing        -  -000 

If  the  com  were  brought  by  merchants  to 
.    sell  again,  the  iodd  paid  -  ^0    0    2 

'  And  he  also  says^,  *^  Touching  the  ancient  cus^ 
toms  of  Billingsgate,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

i 

Every  great  ship  landing  there  paid  for 
.    standaffe  -  -  •         - 

Every  little  ship  witji  ordocks 
The  lesser  boat,  called  a  battle    -       '     - 
Of  two  quarters  of  corn  measured,  the 

king  was  to  have  -  -  ,       - 

Of  a  coomb  of  com         - 
Of  every  weight  going  out  of  the  city 
Of  two  quarters  of  sea  coal,  measured 
Of  every  ton  of  ale  going  out  of  England, 

beyond  the  seas,  by  merchant-strangers  0    4    0 
Of  every  thousand  herrings  (except  the 

franchises)  -  -  -  0    0     1 

*  Sunrey,  l60S,  p.  208*    ■ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Lord  Mayor  officiates  as  Chief  Butler  at  the  Corona* 
tionhf  Richard  IL^^Charierof  Confirmution.-^JVidQws 
of  Citizens  exempted  from  taildge, — Perfect  Reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. -^Royal  Entry. "^Sir  - 
John  Pkilpot's  Expedition  against  Pirates. — -^Wool 
Staple.'-^Poll-tax.'^^The  Aldermen  charged  as  Barons, 
and  the  Mayor  as  a  right  honourable  Earl. — Trial  by 
Battle  in  Mew  Palace  Yard. — Sir  John  Philpot*s  Ar-- 
mament  renewed.^^lVat  Tyler's  Insurrection.^'^Rebels 
enter  Southwark,  and  are  admitted  into  London. — Hor- 
rible outrages. — Tyler  killed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
Smiihfield. — The  Rebels  submit, ---Jack  Straw  taken  and 
executed. — -The  Mayor  and  some  of  the  Aldermen 
Knighted.-^Duration  of  the  Riot. — New  Seal  made  for 
the  City.  > 

Richard  II.  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  and,  at  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  the  citi2ens 
claimed  their  right  to  the  office  of  chief  butler,  which 
being  allowed,  the  Lord  Mayor  officiated  in  that 
capacity.  The  first  mention  we  find  in  history  of  a 
champion  at  the  coronations  of  our  kings,  was  on 
this  occasion,  though  it  is  doubtless  of  more  ancient 
date,  since  Sir  John  Dymoke  claioied  it,  at  this  time, 
as  a  right  annexed  to  his  mahor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

.  During  the  last  year  of  Edward's  life,  the  citizens 
were  apprehensive  of  being  deprived  of  several  of 
^h^Fvprivileges,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of 
'^he  Duke^  of  Lancaster,  in  parliament,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  they  had  therefore  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  oT their  ancient 
rights  and  customs,  but  no  answ^  was  received  pre« 
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vious  to  his  death.  Their  application  was  conse- 
quently renewed  on  the  accession  of  Richai^d,  and* 
bemg  supported  by  the  petition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  graciously  acquiesced  in,  as  appears  from 
the  followins:  chaiter  of  confirmiadom : 


"  Whereas  the  said  citizens,  by  their  petition  Ex- 
hibited to  us .  in  parliament,  did  set  forth.  That 
'Although  they,  for  a  long  titoe  past,  h^ve  used  and 
enjoyed  certain  free  cust0HiS4  until  of  late  years 
they  have  been  unjustly  molested  ;  which  customs 
are  as  f<[^oweth,  ri^.-  That  no  foreigner  do  sett  or 
buy  of  another  foreigner  any  mefcbandized  within 
the  liberties  of  the  said  city,  upon  pain  "of  foifeithig 
the  same.    Nevertheless,  being  desirous  for  the 
future,  to  take  away  all  controversies  about  the 
^ame,  we  do,  by  these  presents^  with  the  si69ent 
aforesaid  will  and  grant,  aiid  by  these  presents^  fcr  us 
and  our  heirs,  do  confirm  unto  the  said  citizens, 
'  and    their   soccessori^  that,  for  the  futBrc,  no 
*  tbreig:iiiei  sell  to  anotber  fcNreigner  any  nierchaii^ 
^  dizes  within  the  liberties  of  the  saki  city ;  HDr  thai 
'  any  foreigner    do  buy  of  anodier  foreign^  sftiy 
^  meicfaandiaie,  upoa  pain  <if   forfeiting  the  same; 
'  the.  privileges  of  our  soigActs  of  Aquitaine  in  aH 
'  things  exeeptedv  so  that  such  buying  and  setting 
'  be  nade  bttwixt  merchant  and  melcbmt*'^ 


Soon  after  the  young  king  sent  his  mandate  to  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  fof  niain>> 
taiosQg  &e^  widbws  of  citizens,  in  tbeii?  privilege  of 
being  exen^t  from  aB  tallages  and  contnbiations. 

In  coitipiisDCe  with  tiie  wishes  of  the  cititsens,  ccm- 
veyed  to  hham  by  Si£  John  Fhsijpot,  a^  iioentioned  in 
the  |»reeeding;  chai|bter,  his  majesty  sent  Lord  hM- 
mer.  Sir  Nidhoks  Bead^  Sir  Sadaeael  Idurley,  and  Sir 
ftichacd  Addessbury;  to  assuoi  iSttet  cidaans  of  the  rev 

spect 
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spcict  he  bore  the  city,  of  his  resolution  txf  reside 
tbesetOy  md  of  the  progress  he  had  made  towards  a 
recoQcitiation  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  uncle. 
His  m^eafcy  informed  them  that  the  duke  had  sub- 
mitted himself  in  all  things  to  him,  touching  their 
case ;  that  it  wso  his  royal  pleasure  they  shoqld  do 
the  Uce :  aiid  th^i  tl^  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  tx)  e&s€A  an  honourable  s^eement  for  the  city. 
This  message  was  not  altogether  so  well  received 
by  the  citizens ;  who,  knowing  the  king's  youth,  were 
jealous  of  the  sincerity  of  those  in  his  councils,  and 
of  the.  power  and  ^terest  of  the  duke  at  court,  coiild 
liiDt  be  brought  to  this  absotitte  submission  to  the  de* 
ciwm  of  the  kin^,  tiUthe  noble  lord  and  the  knights 
above-meutionea  h^  promised,  upon  oatbv  that  they 
should  not  suffer  in  body  or  goods. 

.  Ofi  this  conditioix  the  chief  citizens  went  with  the 
messengeiB  to.  Sheen,-  where^  the  young  king,  his 
ipotbffy  and  the  Ehike  of  Lancaster,  wkh^  great 
many  of  the  tDobihty^  waited  for  their  coming;  The 
kkig  gaive  them  immediate  audience,  received  them 
^aciouslyv  and,,  having  the  matters  in  dispute  be-» 
tween  the  city  and  the  duke,  debated  in  a  full  coun- 
eil»  a  perfect  reconciliation  was  wrought ;  sp  that  the 
duke  and  the  city  entered  into  an  entire  amity  and 
perpetual  friendship^  His  grace  vouchsafed  to  em- 
brace all  the  citizens  there  present ;  and,  next  day, 
thaa  accommodatioKi  was  proclaimed  at  the  usual 
places  in  London  and  Westminster. 

.  Shortly  after  this,  the  king  made  his  grand  entry 
into  London,  ica  which  the  most  ms^niiicent  pre- 
parations had  been  made:  the  order  of  it  was  as 
foUows : 

;  The  young  monarch,  being  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  lord 
high  steward  of  the  kingdom^  Lord  Piercy,  earl  mar- 
sh^, and  many  of  the  nobility. 

This 
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This  pompous  cavalcade  set  out  from  Sheen,  the 
king^a  horse  being  led  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bond,  and  the : 
sword  of  state  carried  by  Sir  Simon  Buriey ;  while  his 
majesty  was  followed  by  several  divisions  of  the 
young  nobility  (nearly  of  his  own  age),  each  division 
being  preceded  by  trumpets  sounding. 

When  they  arrived  at  London,  his  majesty  was  re- 
ceived by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  and  con- 
ducted to  Cheapside,  where  was  erected  a  grand 
conduit,  in  the  fonn  of  a  castle,  which  ran  with  wine 
during  the  procession. 

Four  beautiful  girls,  about  the  age  of  the  king,  sup- 
plied their  sovereign,  andliis  nobility,  with  a  part  <^ 
tbia  wine,  in  golden  cups ;  they  also  threw  gilt  flowers 
on  his  head,  ami  scattered  florins,  resembling  gold, 
among  the  populace. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  polite  and  afiable  behaviour,  which . 
gained  him  the  love  of  the  citizens  in  a  Uffh  d^ree ; 
andthe  general  deportment,  both  of  the  nobiutyand  the 
citizens,  was  such  as  to  testify  their  mutual  mippiness . 
at  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  harmony  and  good- . 
will. 

The  following  year  is  memorable  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Philpot,  against  one  Mercer,  a  Scotch 
pirate,  who,  embddened  by  the  low  state  of  the 
English  marine,  had  fitted  out  vessels  in  Scotland,  to 
cruize  against  the  EngUsh,  and  other  merchant*ships ; 
and  had  been  so  successfiil,  that  he,  at  length,  be- 
came so  daring  as  to  €^nt:er  the  port  of  Scarborough, 
and  seize  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

The  depredations  of  this  man  occasioned  repeated 
applications  and  remonstrances  to  the  government ; 
but  these  proving  inieifectual,  Sir  John  Philpot 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  at  his  own  expense,  which  he ' 
manned,  with  a  thousand  able  hands,  and  went  on 
board  himself,  as  commander,  determined,  to  re- 
3  venge 
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venge   his  fellow-subjects,    or  perish  in  the  at« 
tempt.  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  John  fell  in  with  the 
pirate,  whom  he  found  greatly  embarrassed  with  the 
number  of  ships  he  had  taken,  among  which  were 
fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with  very  valuable  cargoes. 

Mercer  was  resolved  not  to  give  up  his  acquisi* 
^ions,  and  Sir  John  was  equally  determined  to  com- 
pel his  submission ;  on  which,  a  desperate  engage* 
ment  ensued,  wherein  Mercer  was^  defeated,  and 
most  of  his  ships  taken  by  the  victorious  Londoner^ 
who  dien  returned  home^  and,  when  he  sailed  up  the 
Jhatnes  in  triumph,  wa3  welcomed  by  the  applaud* 
ing  shouts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

flut  this  a£^r  was  Jooked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye 
at  court :  the  ministry,  who  had  themselves  beeii 
too  indolent  to  afford  protection  to  the  merchants, 
were  greatly  incensed  at  finding  one  of  them  who 
had  spirit  enough  ^o  undertake  such  an  enterprize  on 
his  account ;  Sir  John  was  therefore  summoned  be- 
fore the  king  and  council  to  answer  for  his  presump- 
tion in  engaging  in  such  an  expedition  without  a 
commission  firom  the  king. 

Sir  John  attended,  in  obedience  to  the  summons, 
when  he  gave. such  weighty  reasons  for  the  proceed- 
ing, and  ccmducted  his  defence  with  such  fimmess 
and.  modesty,  that  he  obtained  an  honourable  dis*- 
missal. 

From  a  record  preserved  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Fcedera,  p,  202,  under  this  year,  it  appears  that 
the  staple  for  the  port  of  London,  had,  ever  since  the 
year  1375?  been  removed  from  Westmister,  and,  in 
all  probability,  to  that  part  of  Holborn  where  Staple 
Inn  now  stands.  It  says,  ^'  For  King  Edward  lit. 
having  formerly  made  a  giant  to  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  Stephen,  in  his  palace  of 
Westminster  (the  place  in  which  the  House,  of  Com- 
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mons  now  site)  of  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourp^ce,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  staple  at  West- 
minster; and  the  houses  wherein  the  st^le  had  been 
held,  remaining  for  the  most  part  empty,  ever  since 
the  said  year  1375»  because  of  the  said  removal. 
King  Richard  now  made  provision  for  the  deficiency, 
out  of  his  Exchequer,  to  the  said  dean  Mid  canons.'* 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  -and  two  constables  oj 
the  staple  of  Westminster,  extended  from  Temple-bar 
to  Tothill-ftelds,  and  their  proceedings  were  goyernr 
ed  by  the  law-merchant.  The  principal  matters 
under  their  cognizance  w^re  the  five  staple  com- 
modities of  England,  wool,  and  woolfels,  leather, 
lead,  and  tin. 

In  this  year  the  parliament  granted  a  poll-tax,  the 
indecent  manner  of  collecting  which,  was  the  imme-* 
diate  cause  of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  soon 
after,  under  Wat  Tyler-  In  this  assessment,  the 
aldermen  of  London  were  rate^  arid  chained  as 
barons,  and  the  mayor  as  a  right  honourable  earl, 
which  is  a  proof  that  this  title  was  bestowed  upon 
the  mayor  before  this  period,  though  the  jwecise 
time  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

In  the  third  year  of  Richard  II.  there  was  a  trial  by 
battle,  in  New  Palace-iyard,  Westminster,  between 
Sir  John  Annesly,  Knight,  and  Thomas  Gathering- 
ton.  Esquire.  The  former  appealed  the  latter  of 
treason  committed  beyond  the  seas,  viz.  that  .he,  for 
a  great  sum  of  money,  yielded  up  the  castle  of  St* 
Saviour,  in  the  isle  of  Constantine,  in  France,  to  the 
French,  when  as  he  might  well  have  defended  it, 
having  sufficient  of  al)  provision,  in  qua  cau^a  cufn 
eodem  armigero  armorum  lege  obtulit  se  pugnatu-^ 
rum.  The  njatter  was,  upon  divers  doubts  and 
obstacles,  delayed  in  Edward's  lifte-time,  and  not  pro-- 
ceeded  upon  until  this  year  when  the  combat  took 
place,  and  the  defendant  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Philpot  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
newing his  armament  in  a  way  more  agreeable  to 
the*  ministry.  A  powerful  fleet .  aiwi  army  being 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Iketagne  against  the  JPrench, 
Sir  John,  now  mayor,  hired  a  considerable,  number 
of  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  redeemed  the 
armour  and  arms  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  soldiers, 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sir  William  Walworth  succeeded  him,  in  1380, 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London.  In  his 
mayoralty  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  broke  out,  oc- 
casioned, as  has  been  observed  before,  by  (he  inde* 
cent  behaviour  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  poll-tax 
to  the  daughter  of  this  Walter  HiUiard,  a  tyler,  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent ;  by, which  the  father  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  knocked  out  his^.brains,  and,  engag- 
ing the  populace  on  his  side,  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  report- 
ed to  him  from  the  adjacent  villages.-  ^ 

These  insurgents  took  the  rout  of  Maidstone, 
andwere  there  greatly  encouraged  and  augn^ented  by 
the  preaching  of  one  Ball,  an  excommunicated 
priest,  imprisoned  for  sedition,  whom  they  released 
from  a  long  confinement  in  the  county  goal.  Ball's 
text  was, 

^     .  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman. 

From  which  words  he  insisted,  that  all  mankind 
were  upon  an  equality  in  power  and  riches :  and  ex- 
horted the  insurgents  to  go  to  the  king  and  demand 
liberty,  and  to  use  force,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained. 

They  accordingly  chose  Wat  Tyler  for  their 
leader,  who  immediately  obliged  his  followers  to 

swear 
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swear  ''to  be  true  to  King  Richard  and  the  com- 
mons of  England ;  never  to  receive  a  king  whose 
name  was  John  (i.  e.  John  Duke  of  Lancaster) ;  to 
persuade  their  neighbours  to  join  in  the  common 
cause ;  and  never  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  any 
other  tax  than  a  fifteenth/* 

From  Maidstone  the  rebels  *  msurched  to  Black- 
heath,  where  their  number  was  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  mea,  by  the  addition  of  insolvent 
debtors,  run-away  apprentices,  and  such  vagabonds 
from  Essex  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  professed  object  of  the  insurgents  was  toabohsh 
all  bad  laws  and  customs,  and  they  particularly  de* 
claimed  against  the  intolerable  exactions  and  cor* 
ruptions  of  the  lawyers,  carrying  their  resentment  so 
far  as  to  murder  every  one  of  that  profession  they 
could  meet  with,  and  the  nobility  shared  the  same 
fate. 

While  they  were  encamped  at  Blackheath,  they 
had  the  insolence  to  summon  the  king  to  come  to 
their  camp  and  hear  their  proposals.  When  this 
audacious  demand  was  laid  before  the  council,  some 
of  the  counsellors  were  ^f  opinion  that  the  king's 
presence  would  be  the  only  means  of  appeasing 
them,  but  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  prior  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  lord  high  treasurer. 
Their  opinion  being  adopted,  the  rebels  quitted 
Blackheath,  and  entered  Southwark  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1380:  they  immediately  broke  open  the 
King's-Bench  and  Marshalsea  prisons,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  prisoners,  who  joined  them,  proceed- 
ed to  the  houses  of  the  lawyers,  jurors,  and  quest- 
mongers,  which  they  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Another  part  of  them,  composed  principally  of 
the  Essex  men,  marched  to  Lambeth  and  destroyed 
the  archbishop's  palace  and  all  its  rich  furniture,  and 

all 
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all  the  books,  registers,  and  writings^  r^atiug  to 
Chancery  afiairs.  The  division  that  remained  in 
South wark  destroyed  the  common  stews  or  bawdy* 
houses  along  the  bank-side,  farmed  by  the  city  to 
Fletnish  ba\i<)xls.  The  mayor^  at  first,  shut  the 
bridge-gate,  to  prevent  the  marteh  of  the  rebel  army 
into  the  city :  but,  next  day,  it  was  thought  more 
adviseable  to  admit  them,  as  the  best  means  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  committed  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  It  was  Corpus  Christi  day  when  these 
rebels  entered  the  city ;  where  they  were  accom* 
modated  with  whatever  the  shambles  and  cellars 
could  provide  :  and,  being  joined  by  the  most  dis- 
solute of  the  citizens,  they  repaired  to  the  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  kingdom ;  which 
they  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  all  the 
plate,  jewels,  and  furniture  in  it. 

The  Temple  was  next  sacrificed  to  their  frenzy : 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  all  the  ree<»rds, 
books,  and  papers ;  after  which  the  other  Inns  c^ 
Court  shared  the  same  fate. 

They  now  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
one  of  which  repairing  to  Clerkenwell,  burnt  the 
rich  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  from  whence 
they  hastened  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Hales,  at 
Highbury,  near  Islington,  which  they  likewise 
Jburnt  and  destroyed. 

The  second  division  having  encamped  at  Mile-* 
end,  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  demanding  a 
parley ;  and  Richard,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
went  to  them,  and  asked  their  demands;  which 
were  as  follows : 

1  •  That  thenceforward  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  be  free  from  servitude  or  bondage. 

2.  That 
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'  9,  that  there  should  be  a  general  pardon  of  all 
manner  of  actions  for  debt,  insurrections,  treasons, 
felonies,  transgre8si6ns,  and  extortions. 

3,  That  all  persons,  from  -that  day  forward, 
should  have  full  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  eveiy 
county,  city,  borough,  fair,  market,  and  otHer 
place,  within  the  realm  of  England. 

4.  That  no  acre  of  land  held  in  bondage  or  ser- 
vice, should  hold  it  for  more  than  tburpence ;  ancj 
if  it  had  been  held  for  less  in  former  times,  it  should 
not  be  enhanced  in  future. 

The  king  having  heard  these,  and  several  'other 
'  demands,  complied  with  them  all,  on  condition  of 
their  immediate  return  to  their  own  habitations, 
leaving  a  few  of  each  parish,  to  receive  the  char- 
ters of  freedom,  which  were  drawn  up  with  all  exV 
pedition,  and  sealed  the  next  morning. 

This  body  having  catried  their  point,  immediately 
dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective  habita- 
-  tions;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  third  division  of 
the  rioters,  which  were  encamped  on  Tower-hilJ, 
found  means  to  enter  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  it 
was  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
the  same  number  of  experienced  archers,  who  had 
been  placed  there  to  defend  the  pergon  of  the  king. 
The  insurgents  having  thus  obtained  entrance 
•    into  the  Tower,  while  the  king  was  gone  to  the 
-party  at  Mite-end,  they  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ments,   abused    every    person    at    their   pleasure, 
kissed  the  queen-mother,  and' having  seized  the 
-Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
they  dragged  them  out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded 
them. 

Many  arguinents  were  usied  by  the  archbishop^ 

to  prevail  on  them  not  to  igmbrue  their  hands  in  the 
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blood  of  innocent  men ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  re- 
monstrate, he  cheerfully  submitted  his  neck  to  the 
axe ;  but  no  less  than  eight  strcJces  were  given  be- 
fore his  head  was  severed  from  his  body;  aftei* 
which  the  latter  remained  some  hours  before  it  was 
buried,  and  the  former  was  carried  to  London- 
bridge,  where  it  was  fixed  upon  a  pole. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers 
were  committing  the  most  horrible  outrages  and 
barbarities  in  London  and  Westminster.  They  mur- 
dered many  eminent  citizens,  especfally  the  Flemish 
merchants,  who  were  said  to  be  the  projectors,  as 
well  as  the  farmers  of  the  poll-tax ;  broke  open  the 
prisons ;  beheaded  all  concerned  in  the  Exchequer, 
or  in  the  law,  or  who  were  capal^le  of  writing  a 
letter;  and  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places. 

The  king  having  returned  from  Mile-end  to  the 
Tower,  found  his  mother  and  some  of  his  faithful 
counsellors  had  retired  to  the  queen^s  wardrobe  for 
safety;  where  his  majesty  having  informed  them  of 
the  success  of  his  negotiation  at  Mile-end,  it. was 
resolved  to  propose  the  same  terms  to  the  rest  of 
the  insurgents. 

In'  consequence  of  this  determination  no  less 
than  three  different  plans  of  accoiiimodation  were 
sent  to,  and  rejected  by,  Wat  Tyler ;  and  from 
what  follows  it  will  appear  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  complying  with  any  terms  of  pacification. 

Hereupon  Sir  John  Newton  was  sent  to  invite 
Tyler  to  a  conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield, 
in  order  that  such  articles  as  he  demanded  might 
be  inserted  in  the  charter  to  be  granted  by  his 
majesty  lone  of  which  conditions  was,  '*  that  be 
(Tyler)  should  have  a  commission .  to  behead  all 
lawyers,  escheators,  ^nd  others,  whosoever  w^ere 
learned  in  the  law,  or  haduny  communication  there- 
with ;'*  that  all  the  nation  might  receive  their  laws 
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from  bis  mouth  only,  as  he  had  been  heard  to  boast 
some  days  before. 

After  some  debate,  Tyler  consented  to  follow  Sir 
John  to  the  appointed  place, ,  and  proceeded  slowly 
at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  king,  he  directed  his  confede* 
rates  to  keep  at  a  distance,  till  he  should  give  them 
a  signal,  whereupon  they  were  to  murder  all  the 
company,  except  the  king  himself,  who  was  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned. 

This  being  agreed  on,  Tyler  set  spur  to  his  horse^ 
galloped  forward,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  came 
close  to  the  king,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "  Sir  king,  seest  thou  all  yonder  people  r'^ 
*^  llTea  truly,'^  replied  the  king,  "  wherefore  sayest 
thou  so  ?'^  "  Because,^^  said  he,  "  they  be  all  at 
my  command."  *'  In  good  time,*^  replied  the  king, 
♦*  1  believe  it  well.''  "  Then,''  said  Tyler,  "  be- 
lievest  thou,  king,  ^at  these  people,  and  as  many 
more  as  be  in  London  at  my  command,  will  depart 
fix)m  thee  thus,  without  having  thy  letters?'* 
"  No,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  shall  have  them ;  they 
be  ordained  for  you." 

At  the  time  the  king  made  this  reply,  Tyler  ob- 
serving Sir  John  Newton,  who  carried  his  majesty's 
sword,  on  horseback,  arrogantly  told  him,  that  it 
would  better  become  him  to  be  on  foot  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  to  which  Sir  John  replied,  that  he  saw  no 
impropriety  in  his  present  situation.  Tyler  was  so 
inc^ised  that  he  called  him  traitor,  and  drew  his 
dagger,  with  intent  to  stab  him:  Sir  John  gave  him 
the  lie,  and  also  drew  his  dagger,  on  which  Tyler 
demanded  the  sword  carried  by  Sir  John,  who  re- 
plied, "  No:  it  is  the  king's  sword :  of  which  thou 
art  not  worthy;  neither  diirst  thou  ask  it  of  me,  if 
we  had  been  by  ourselves," 

The 
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The  rd$(at  waft  to  enraged  nt  this  t^^,  that  he 
swore  he  would  not  eat  before  he  had  Sir  John  9 
Ufe,  Md  he  was  preparing  to  attack  him,  but  the 
king,  interposing,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  clown, 
whoae  demands  wem  as  extravagant  as  his  deport- 
ment was  r^de. 

At  length  his  insolence  reached  such  a  pitch, 
diat  the  king's  friends  represented  the  conduct  of 
the  traitor  as  being  no  less  dangerous  than  intole- 
rable, and  advised  his  mi^esty  to  run  the  hazard  of 
having  hhn  arrested.  Richard  was  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  but  the  exigence  of  af&irs  ren- 
dering the  measure  imperiously  necessary,  his 
majesty  commanded  William  Walworth,  mayor  of 
London^  to  execute  it,  as  being  within  his  juris- 
diction< 

The  gallant  magistrate  willingly  obeyed  this  com^ 
mand,  for,  riding  boldly  up  to  the  arch-rebel,  he 
gave  him  such  a  blow  with  his  sword  upon  the 
head,  jas  brought  him  to  the  ground  :  and  Sir  Johil 
Sandwich  and  others  hastening  to  Walworth's  assist*^ 
ance,  he  was  soon  dispatched. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Wat's  fall,  the  rebels  cried, 
**  Let  us  revenge  his  death;"  and  they  immediately 
bent  their  bows.  But  the  king,  with  a  presence 
of  mind  aitd  resolution  above  one  of  his  age;  made 
up  to  fhem  and  said,  '<  What,  my  friends,  will  you 
kill  your  king  }  Be  not  troubled  for  the  loss  of 
your  leader :  1  will  be  your  captain,  and  grant  you 
what  you  desire.^^  Which  had  such  an  effect  upon 
the  labels,  that  they  marched  under  his  conduct 
into  ^.  George's  Fields.  In  the  mean  time,  Wal- 
worth and  Philpot  raised  one  thousand  citizens, 
completely  armed,  dnd  sfent  them  so  exf^editioiisly 
under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  and  experienced 
Afficer  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  to  the  king's  assistance, 
that  the  rebels  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  threw 
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ddwn  their  arms^  9nd  begged  f<Hr  mercy,  al  the 
sight  thereof.  There  wps  a  second  in  ^comm^nd, 
whoge  naiae!  i^as.  Jack  Stt*9i'ir.  This  ^rebet  eudea- 
voHr^d  tafcprieeal  hilbSQlf  ia  X/>ndoa:  butThewas, 
in  a  fenv  days, .^ detected. in  an;  eatiiig^houae  there, 
and  was  tried  and  condemned  by  th^  kird  mayor ; 
and  his  h^,  anid  the  hiead  of  Wat  Tylerii¥^r«  feed 
upcmLondcm'Bndge;  l^oiu  whenct)  this  urdhlmhop's 
wis  teikiTO ''down^  ■ :  U  /  '.  ^  .  :.  a!  . .:  •. 
r .  Jack  Straw  befor?  his  ex^ontion.^^oipfessied^  that 
ithad  b^n..  resolved,  by  him  and  his^.  acooinjiices, 
to  sack  iXid  burn  the  city  of  li>ndon  iq  the  evening 
Mf  ;the.  day  whereon  Wat  Tyler  waa  kiiled*: . 

Thus  end^  an  insurrection  >vhich  appeared:  preg-» 
nant  with  jas  much  danger  9S  any  thatever  happen* 
ed  in  this  country,  either  before  or  since,  and  on 
lyhich  Aapih  ibak^s  the  following  judicious  re- 
marjfe: 

^'  It  is'  doubdess  beyond  the.  common  course  of 
the  cvfentjs  of  this  world,  thg^ta  single  man^.  as  .the 
nxayQT  of  Lptkdoti,  should  dare  to  kill  this:leader^ 
attended  by  thirty  thousand  men  :  it  is  still  more 
t^urprisins,  that  a '  youing .  prince,  but  fifteen  years 
of^ee,  should  have  the  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
resolution,  Richard  showed  on  this  .^asion.,  and 
that  his  boldness  should  produce  so  happy  ^n  effect: 
in  fine,  that,  so  nu<nerous  a  multitudi?,  just  glutted 
with  blood  and  slaughter,  should  disperse  on  a 
sudden  by  a  panic  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  handful  of 
armed » citizens,  is  what  cannot  b^  considered  with- 
out astonishment,  and  without  ascribing. the  cause 
to  him  who  holds  the  hearts  of  the  people,  in  his 
bands.^^    » 

The  king  was  so  v^^ell  pleased  with  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  the  citizens  in  this  emergency,  that 
he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  William 
Walworth,   mayor,    and  John    Philpot,   Nicholas 

lirembre, 
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Hf^mbre,  a»d  Robert  Laund;  aldemieri,  with  at  fee- 
farm' rMt  of -a  h'liudred  pounds  per  ah'ttiiiri.^to  Sir 
Willianij  ahd^fotty  pounds  |>er  annum  to  fe?«tch  of  the 
other thf«e/   •     '  -        '    '  ••  ^•;   '   •-"•^M  ^'  --^t'/;/  > 

Mattiy  writers  are  of  o|)iriittn  that  th^  daggSf  was 
added  t<>  the  city  arms  inteemory  of  the  overtJirow 
of  the  arch-rdb^el*  by  the  sword  or  ctaggef  dP  'the 
mayor.     '^    *^^)   •  '  '  '  •       .         -  '^'^  '^'^^'^"  '   ' 

Speaking  of  Sir  William  WdwcJrrti  J^afia  ilm 
transaction;  Stow •  says  *^ '"^rne  it  is  that  ^hJs  Wil* 
iiam  Wal wortti  bfekig  a  mart¥,  wise,  learned'/' aVid  of 
an  ihcom^fabrle  manhood^  'atrestied  WatHPyter^  a 
presumptubiis  rebell,-  upon  Whotn  ho  mah  <i\A!%V  .lay 
hand,  >^%ereby  hee  delivei^id' the  king* aniiEftig^ 
dome  from  ttlostwidted'tyranftle  of  traytdrs;'-'  t^he 
maior  arreted  him  on  thehead'with  a  souiicfe  Wow; 
whereupon  Wat  Tyler  *  i^rlbui^  stfoke  the  maior 
with>hiii  cteggeV,  but  hurt  him' riot,  byreasbh'fte  W^ 
well  armed:  )yi^maidrfravirig  i^(!:eived''hi^'str6kej 
drew.hli^bh«riliWd,J  and  grievously  Wound^  Wiit  in 
the  ii6Cte,^cind'witfa^l  gaVe  him  a  great ^^blftA*'  Oh 
the  te«d :  ift  the  Whi(ih  cfOnflict  bh 'esquiiiEi  of  the 
kiDg>^4i©ae€!,^  calUed.  Johtt' 'Cavendish,  ifif^'^ig 
sw^oit); -and '  iWoUnded  Wat  ^twise  Or  thrise' ^fen  to 
the  ideritk?i"'and  Wat  -spdrttng 'his  'horse^  fcriett^to 
the  ccMmcnis  to  revenge Wms  the  horse  baW' him 
about  «a>fobte  fix>m  the  place,=  and  there  hee  fell 
dowiiehillfe  "d^d^  and*  by  and  by  theywhidh  at* 
te^ed'On  itt^kine  environed  him  abotff,  ^t6a^he 
was  not  seene-jii  his  compani^:  many  of  them 
thrust  him  iin  diverse  plaoes  of  his  bodie/^'ilnd 
^rew  him*'i»to'the  hOfepitaH  of •  &  BirthOlom^ftr^ 
from  whence  again  the  maJor' caused  iiitti-^O  be 
drawn  into  Smithteld,  afid  there  to  be  bj^hWaiied. 
It  hath  also  been,  and  is  now  gt'own  to  a.  boiMnOii 

*  Surrey,  p.  j2S?1 

opinion^ 


Ofafiiont  tj^at  in  rawarcLof  tbip  service  d^ty  hy  th<r 
saici,  William  Walworth  ngfinist  t^  r^beU,  jjjaiig 
Kich^rd  9*44^  ^o  the  arip68  of  this  c\%if^  (which  was 
argent,  a  piaine  crosse,  gulas)  a  sword  or  dagger 
(fo^  so  they  terme  it)  whereoir  I  have  read  IH>  such 
recoflde,  but  to  the  contvarie.  1  find  that  in  the 
fourt^,yeare  of  Richard  the  Seccmd,  in  a  full  assem- 
bly made  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Guildhall, 
|uqtmpg0d  by  th^s  William  Walwoir^  the  maior, 
as  vf  e{l  of  aldermen  as  of  the  eemAion  couQsell  in 
^very  warde,  for  certaine  affaires  concerning  the 
^ingy^  it  was  there  l^y  common  ecmsept  a^ieed  and 
ordained,  that  the  olde  peale  of  the  owe  of  the 
maior^lty.  of  the  dtie  being  very  m^  fiiAj  unapt, 
and  uncofnely  6>r  the  honor  of  the  citifB,  should  be 
broken^  ai)d  one  other  (lew  should  be  hid,  which 
^he  sfiid  maior  copi^ai^nded  to  be  ma^e  .artificially, 
and  honourable  fen*  the.eKerci$e  of  ^e  said  office 
thereafter  in  place  <^  the  otjber :  in  wJhicfa  n0W  seale,  ^ 
t^esi^eB  the  iinage$t  of  Peter  and  V^^U  H^lioh  of  old 
Wfve  readily  engr^en,  ikete  fbottld  be  ulKder  the 
feet  pf  tl^p  said  ifn^ges^,  a  shield  of  the  UWM  of  the 
said%/CMl3^  perfectly  grased,  with  two  lions  iiq|>port- 
iug  t)^  same,  with  twf>  ^rgeants  of  aanes,  an  c^er  * 
f^!k;9Pe^»  ^^d  t>ra  t^WnaQle9,  in  which  abave 
shoiiil^  sjand  t^'o  9Pg^)s,  Wween  wfaosii  abov«  the 
sa^  images  of  Peter  and  Paule,  s^all  bee  set  the 
glo^jofis.  Virgjiie :  this  being  done,  th^  old  seale  of 
the  Q^e  was  dclivemd  to  tlichard  Odiham,  cbamr 
beriain^s  who  brake  <it,  and  in  place  ^reof,  was 
delivered  4ie  ne\Y  seale  to  the  s^id  maior  to  use  iti 
his  oil^e  ^  maiond^i^,  as  occasion  should  pequire. 
Thi^ney^  seal^  se^n^eth  tp  bee  made  befoi^e  William 
Walworth  was  knighted,  for  he  is  not  here  intituled* 
S^k,  ffi  a/lerwafds  h^  W9s:  and  certaine  it  is  that  the 
same  new  scale  then  made,  is  now  in  use  and  none  * 
other  in  that  office  of  the  maiotaltie :  which  may 

suffice 


suffice  to  aunswere  the  former  fable,  without  shew- 
ing of  any  evidence  sealed  witl^  the  olde  seale, 
which  was  the  crosse  and  sworde  of  Saint  Paule, 
and  not  the  dagger  of  William  Walworth.^' 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  this  in- 
surrection, though  not  ascertained  with  precision, 
may  be  gathered  fiom  three  documents  preserved  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  relative  to  this  event.  The  first  is 
an  order  for  adjourning  the  courts  of  judicature, 
upon  account  of  it,  dated  June  1^,  1381.  The  se- 
cond, a  pfoclamatioa  to  infprm  the  people  that  the 
rebels  did  not,  as  they  boasted,  act  by  the  ccmsent 
or  Of  ders  of  the  king,  dated  June  33.  And  the  third, 
a  revocation  of  the  charter  and  amnesty  granted  to 
the  rebels  during  their  rebellion,  because  those  acts 
were  dispatched  without  mature  deliberation,  dated 
July  9,  1381,  It  is,  therefoi^,  certain  that  its  dyira- 
tioq  did  not  exceed  three  weeks. 
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The  Mayor  exerts  himself  to  correct,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Cilizens. — Act  to  prevent  victuallers  from  exercis-^ 
ing  judicial  offices, — Foreigners  allowed  to  sell  Fish  it* 
London-^The  King*s  grant  to  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower. — 'The  Citypetitiow  the  King  for  a  conflrmatioTt 
of  their  rights. — The  Regalia  redeemed, — The  Parlia^ 
ment's  petition  in  favour  of  the  city  liberties.^^Ckarter 

.  of  ConfitW^ion^-'-'The  Mayor\s  proclamation.'r-'Norih-' 
ampton's  sedition^-^The  Magistrates  again  obliged  to 
take  the  punishment  of  lewdness, out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Clergy. — The  IVards  first  represented  in 
Common  Council.— Four  thousand  Marks  lent  to  the 
King. ''^Sheriffs  sworn  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exche^ 
quer. — The  grant  to  the  Constable  of  tne  Tower  con* 
J^rmed. 

Sir  William  Walworth  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  of  lord  mayor  by  John  Northampton,  who, 
observing  that  the  bishops  and  their  inferior  clergy 
did  not  endeavour  to  check  the  licentiousness  and 
irregularities  which  were  but  too  prevalent  in  the 
city,  took  the  reformation  of  these  evils  into  his  own 
hands,  severely  punishing  the  delinquents ;  and 
causing  the  common  prostitutes  to  be  carried 
through  the  streets  with  their  heads  shaved,  and 
,  pipes  and  trumpets  sounding  before  them.  This 
proceeding  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
clergy,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  infringement  of 
their  authority,  and  enjoined  him  to  desist  from 
such  practices  for  the  future,  but  in  vain ;  for  this 
magistrate,  equally  regardless  of  their  commands 
and  threats,  continued  to  use  his  utmost  exertion^ 
to  remove  these  abuses, 
■••'.;  3  '         "         This 
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This  aaAi/e  in^gistmte  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which  it  was  ordained  that  "  no  victualler 
should  exercise  any  judicial  office  in  London,  or  in 
any  other  city,  borough,  searport,  or  town  in  the 
kingdom,  except  in  such  toiyns  where  no.  other  per^ 
9on  could  he. found  qualified  for  such  an  office ;''  in 
which  case  every  such  person  was  to  "  abstain  from 
the  ex^ercise  of  such  trade,  during  the  time  of  ;hia 
office,  upon  paiti  of  ibr£^tihg  ;idl  the  victuals  he 
should  sell  during  that  time.^^  . , 

According  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  all  butchers, 
groc^^rs,  and  fishmongers,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
serving  the  office  of  mayor,  as  they  were  deemed 
victuallers. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  enemy  to  the 
fishmongers'  company,  for,  during  his  mayoralty,  he 
procured  an  act  of  parliament,  by  v^hich,  all  foreigners, 
in  amity  with  the  king,  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
fish  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  by  wholesale 
and  retail ;  by  which  this  company,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  richest,  became  one  of  the  poorest :  nor 
did  his  ill-will  stop  here,  for  he  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  that  their  occupation  was  no  craft, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  being  reckoned  among 
the  other  mysteries* 

King  Richard  IL  in  his  sixth  year,  A.  D.  1382, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  London,  to  confirm  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London*  And^as  this  royal  grant  proved  afterwards 
the  cause  of  much  conization  between  the  constable 
and  the  city,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  it  at  length : 

^'  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
^^  and  France,  and  lora  of  Ireland,  to  jthe.  mayor  and 
^^  sheriffs  of;  LQndon  s^ndeth,  greeting : .  Forasmuch 
♦'  as  we  hav0  :underBtood,  that  the  constables. of  our 
^VTpwer  of  tpndon,  time  out  of  mind,  evfen  to  the 

"  tim« 


/ 
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^'  timd  now  list  paM^  flttd  in  particular  J^n  Darcy, 
^'  John  de  Beaucamp,  Robert  de  Morle,  Richard 
<'  de  Vache,  and  Akn  de  BuxhiU,  bitlierto  consta- 
^  bies  of  the  said  Tower,  have  had  the  cnstoins, 
'^  pence,  and  ptiAts  underwritten,  by  right  belongs 
^*  mg  to  the  aforesaid  Tower ;  and  in  quiet  manner 
^  taking  them  by  themselves,  or  their  servants ;  to 
♦*  wit,  rf  every  boat  loaden  with  rushes,  bro^bt  to 
^  the  said  city,  ^Uch  a  quantity  Of  rushes,  to  be  laid 
"  upon  Tower-wharf,  as  may  be  contained  within  a 
^*  man's  arm :  of  eveiy  boat  accustomed  to  bring 
^^  oystets,  muscles,  and  cockles,  to  the  aforesaid  city, 
^*  one  maund,  thence  to  be  brought  and  laid  upon 
"  the  said  wharf:  from  every  ship  laden  with  wines. 
Coming  fix>to  BourdeauX,  or  elsewhere,  unto  the 
said  city,  one  flagon  before  the  mast,  and  another 
behind  the  mast :  ivhatsoever  ship,  barge.  Or  boat, 
or  other  vessel,  which  shall  go  loojse  by  reason  of 
storm  or  wind,  of  the  ropes  and  cordage  being 
**  broken,  shall  float  from  London-bridge  to  Graves- 
**  end,  or  from  thence  to  the  said  bridge,  to  be  ttdcen 
•*  by  the  constable  of  the  said  Tower,  or  his  servants, 
^*  and  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  const^le : 
"  what  swans  soever  coming  under  the  said  bridge 
"  towards  the  sea,  or  from  the  sea  towwrds  the  said 
**'bridge :  all  manner  of  hofses,  cows,  oxen,  hogs, 
"  and  sheep,  which  have  fallen  from  the  said  brk%e 
^*  into  the  water  of  Thames,  which  the  aforesaid 
*^  constable,  orserv^nte)  may  take:  anv- sucb-Jike 
"  creature  swimming  through  the  middle  of  the 
"  said  bri<]^e  to  the  aforesaid  ToWer^  which  the  same 
"  constable  or  his  servants  aforesaid  have  taken  :  of 
**  every  foot  of  siich'^like  crieature  feedkig  within 
. "  the  ditch  of  the  aforesaid  Tower,  one  pentiy ; 
**  eveiy  c|rt,  empty  or  laden^,  which  shall  fall  into 
**  the  aforesaid  ditches,  as  forfeiture  or  fee  of  the 
*'  constable ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  constables,  as 
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"  well  those  afore-named,  as  othefs,  have  used  and 
**  enjoyed  the  usages,  under-written,  from  the  time 
**  beforesaid  ;  to  wit,  that  no  cart  empty  or  laden, 
"  which  shall  fall  into  the  aforesaid  ditches,  as  for- 
"  feiture  or  fee  of  the  cOn&table ;  and  that  the  afore- 
"  said  constables^  as  well  those  afore-named  as  others, 
"  have  used  and  enjoyed  the  usages  under-written,fit)m 
"  the  time  beforesaid  ;  to  wit,  that  no  cart,  empty 
or  laden,  ought  to  come  from  the  end  of  the  street 
called  Petty-wales,  upon  the  said  Tower-hill,  nor 
"  near  the  aforesaid  ditch,  to  the  high  street,  called 
*>  Tower-street,  unless  it  be  taken  and  broughti  with- 
*'  in  the  said  Tower ;  and  that  no  cart  shiall  pass  be- 
"  yond  the  bridge,  between  the  ditch  of  the  said ' 
"  castle  and  the  ditch  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Ca- 
*^  thcrine^s,  without  the  Hcence  of  the  constable  of 
*'  the  said  Tower ;  and  if  it  do,  and  break  the  bar, 
*^  that  cart  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  said 
"  Tower,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  transgres-^ 
^'  sjon,  according  to  the  said  constable's  will :  We, 
^*  willing  to  maintain  all  and  singular  the  rights  and 
V  liberties  of  our  Tower  aforesaid;,  '  that  they 
**  perish  not,  or  be  unlawfully  taken  away,  com- 
*'  mand  you,  that  you  permit  our  beloved  and  loyal 
**  Sir  Thomas  Marrieux,  our  constable  of  the  Tower, 
^^  to  take  and  have  the  custonis,  pence,  and  profits^ 
^'  by,  himself  and  his  servants,  in  form  aforesaid,  and 
*'  to  use  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  usages  freely, 
'^  without  any  impediment,  as  he  ought  to  take 
♦'  and  have  such  customs,  pence,  and  profits,  and  to 
'^  use  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  usages,  as  he  and  all 
*^  other  constables  of  the  said  tower  have  reason* 
*^  ably  accustomed  to  take  and  have  those  customs, 
^^  pence,  and  profits,  and  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
*^  aforesaid  usages,  from  the  time  aforesaid ;  bxoX 
"  that  by  no  means  ye  i^eglect  this. 
YQU  h  p  0  *^  Witness 
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«*  Witness  myself  at  Eltham,  the   loth  (jfeiy  of 
"  November,  in  the  6th  year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  the  kingj' 

The  citizens  of  LondcHi  considered  this  grant  to 
be  an  absolute  violation  of  their  rights,  and,  th^e*^ 
fore,  through  the  mediation  of  the  parliament  appli**- 
ed  to  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  all  their  r^hts, 
liberties,  free*customs,  charters,  &c.  which  was 
granted,  with  this' clause  in  the  seventy-third  article, 
**  That  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  should 
make^o  prizes  by  land,  nor  by  water,  of  victuals,  or 
other  things  whatsoever,  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  or 
going  thence;  or  cause  to  be  arrested  the  ships  orhoats 
bringine  victuals,  or  other  such-like  goods,  to  or  ftom 
the  said  city."  Yet,  the  king,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  same  parliament,  afterwards  confirm* 
ed  the  above  grant  to  the  con'^table  of  the  Tower,  as 
will  be  shown  in  its  place. 

In  the  Fcedera^  is  a  receipt  of  King  Richard  IL 
dated  in  1382,  to  the  city  of  London,  for  his  crown 
and  jewels  now  delivered  up,  which  he  had  formerly 
pawned  to  that  city  for  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
crown  contained  upwards  of  four  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  was  adorned  with  diamonds,  rubies^ 
saphires,  emeralds,  and  pearls ;  there  was  also  a  gold- 
hilted  swcHrd,  and  many  other  trinkets  of  gold,  set 
with  the  like  precious  stones. 

There  was  some  reason  to  suspect  a  design  in  the 
court  to  infringe  on  the  ancient  pren^tives  of  Lon- 
don; for,  in  the  year  138S,  the  parliament,  with 
which  the  city  kept  in  great  credit,  of  its  own  accord, 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  petition  is  in  IVench,  and  is  in  substance 
9^£;)llo\f8: 
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^  The  commcms,  in  this  present  parliament  as« 
«(  sembled^  pray,  for  the  greater  quiet  and  nourish^ 
^^  ment  of  the  peace  among  his  liege  subjects,  and 
^'  for  common  benefit,  that  the  citizens  <k  London 
'^  be  entirely  restore-d,  in  this  present  parliament,  to 
^^  their  franchises  and  free  usages ; .  and  that  it  would 
'^  please  his  majesty,  of  his  special  grace,  to  grant 
^^  and  confirm  to  the  said  citizens,  and  to  their  sue* 
^'  cessom,  by  his  letters  patent,  ail  their  liberties  and 
*'  free  usages,  as  entire  and  full  as  they  or  their  prede- 
"  eesacMfs  had  enjoyed  at  any  time  by  the  favour  of 
^'  his  noble  progenitors,  with  the  clause  of  Licei  usi 
^^  non  Jkeriniy  veLabusi  Jkerinl :  i.e.  Whether  the 
"  same  were  not  used^  or  ever  abused:  in  like  man- 
^^  ner  with  the  franchises  they  did  then  enjoy  by  his 
^^  own  most  gracious  charter,  and  were  confirmed ; 
^^  any  statutes,  judgments,  surreAders,  ordinances, 
•^  or  any  charters  or  grants,  of  his  majesty  or  his  ^o^ 
^'  genitois  aforesaid,  in  time  past  made  and  granted, 
^^  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  &c»  To  which 
^>  King  Richatd  IL  answered,  Le  roi  le  veut :  i.  e. 
"  so  the  king  willeth.^' 

In  ccuisequence  of  the  royal  assent,  a  charter  was 
passed  in  this  paptliament  reciting,  by  inspeximusy 
the  several  charters  of  confirmation,  and  others 
passed  in  the  preceding  reigns,  by  the  Kings 
Edward  II.  and  III*  and  He^ry  IIL ;  as  also  the 
charter  of  confirmation  of  the  city  liberties,  pdssed 
by  himself  in  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign:  and  this  his  last  charter  of  confirmation,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  King  Richard  con- 
cludes thus: 

"  We  forsothe  the  grauntys,  yestis,  confyrma- 
*'  cyons,'  nor  wyngc  and  ordynauncis  abovesayd. 
^  Andiiboe  all  artycles  and  other  thyr^,  in  all  the 
;    .    '  '  *?  chartour^ 
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^'  chartours  ox^d  lytters  abovicsayd,  as  well  oiirs  a^  of 
"  our  progeny  tours,  aforesayd,  whatsoever  be  con-* 
^'  tented,  rehersed  aiid  opayned,  havyng  fiee  hym, 
^'  all  and  syngler  at  the  instaunce  and  request  of  the 
"  commonalte  of  our  realme  of  England,  in  our  pre- 
•'  sent  parliament,  for  the  more  quyet  and  pese  by- 
"  twayne  our  legisto  be  norished,  and  for  the  goocl 
*^  publyck,  of  the  assent  of  the  prelatis,  lordis,  and 
^'  perys  by  us  beyng  in  the  same  parlement,  for  us 
•'  and  our  eyers,  as  moche  as  is  in  us.  To  the  cite- 
','  zens  of  the  same  cite,  her  eyers,  and  her  sjucees- 
"  sours,  citezens  of  the  same  cite,  of  our  specya) 
grace,  by  the  tenor  of  this  present  lytters,  we 
graunt  and  confyrme,  a»  the  chartours  and  lytters 
"  abovesayd  playnly  witnessed.  Willynge  thereupon, 
^\  and  grauntyng,  at  the  instaunce  and  request  ibr- 
^■'  sayd,  with  the  assent  forsayd,  and  also  by  this 
**  chartour  confyrmynge, .  for  us  and  our  eyers  for- 
^'  sayd,  to  the  citiszens^  her  eyers,  suid  her  succes-^ 
sours,  citezens  of  the  saf  d  cite,  to  all  her  fraunches 
and  free  usages  as  hdely  and  fully  be  they  nesty- 
tuted,  as  they  or  her  predecessours  the  time  of 
"  other  our  progeny  tours  more  fre  and  more  ful  hade 
"  him*  And  thought  the  sayd  citezens,  or  her  pre- 
*'  decessours,  citezens  of  the  same  cite,  any  of  the 
^  fraunches,  quitaunces,  grauntys,  CMrdinauncis',  ar- 
"  tycles,  or  free  usagis,  or  of  ony  other  thyngs  ia 
*'  the  same  chartours  contayneJ,  ony  case  fallyng 
*'  sythens  have  noughtfiil  used,  or  ony  quytaunces, 
•*  grauntys,  ordynauncys,  artycles,  or  free  usagis,  or 
**  other,  in  the  same  chartours  or  lytters  as  it  is  afor- 
"  sayd  contayned,  haply  they  have  mysused ;  never- 
•*  theless  the  Same  citezens,  her  eyers  and  succes- 
"  sours,  citezens  of  the  foresayd  cite,  all  and  syngu- 
^*  lar  fraunches,  quytauncys,  grauntys,  ordynauncys^ 
"  artycles,  free  usagis,  and  all  manner  other  thingi^ 
**  ther  forsayd  chartours -and  lytters  contayned,  or 
3  "not 
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"  not  used,  or  s^so  mysused,  and  eche  of  hym,  from 
"  hens  forthe  futty  and  freely  they  mowe  anjoye  and 
♦'  use,  without  occasyon  or  lettyng  of  us,  or  of  our 
"  eyers,  of  justicis^  schekers,  «hereis,  or  other  our 
*'  baylyfs,  or  mynisters,  whatsoever  they  ben ;  ony 
*'  statutis  or  ordinauncis  made,  or  domes  gyven,  or 
"  ony  of  our  chartours,  or  of  our  progenytours  for- 
sayd,  in  tymes  passed  made  and  graunted,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstondyng.  Moreover,  at  the  in- 
**  staunce  and  request  forsayd,  we  vvol,  and  by  this 
*^  our  chartbur  conferme,  that  all  maner  wynes  in 
"  that  forsayd  cyte  to  be  sholde,  and  also  vytaylars, 
"  as  well  fishmongers  as  others,  in  the  cyte  dwell- 
"  yng,  and  to  the  same  cite  (fro  nowe  forthwith 
"  vitayles  to  come  from  hens  forth,  that  he  be  under 
*^'  the  regiment  and  gbvernaunce  of  the  mSiyr  and 
*^  aldyrmen  of  the  same  cyte,  as  they  were  wont  to 
•*  be  of  olde  tyrae.'  Furthermorey  not  wyllyng  that 
"  ony  mayors  of  the  cyte  fopsayd  fro  nowe  forth  to 
"  make  ony  other  othe  than  in  the  tyme  of  oUr  Lord 
"  Kyng  Edward  the  Tbyrde,  oar  ayal;  he  W2S  wont 
to  make  at  our  Scheker  of  our  eyers,  or  other 
plsK^es,  in  ony  majier  be  compellyed  to  done  or 
''  make,  ony  statutes  or  ordynauncys  in  contrary 
**  made  nottwithsstandyng.       .     ■  .      ' 

By  this  witneissfi,  worshypful  Fader  Wylliara, 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  &c.  Gyven  by 
"  our  hande  at  Westminster  the  xxvi  day  of 
*'  Novembre,  .the  yere  of  our  r^^gne  vii/* 

Soon  after  the  pas.^ing  of  this  charter  it  was  set 
forth  very  fully  in  a  proclamation^  pubUshed  by  the 
lord  mayor,  by  order  of  the  king*  Thjis  instru- 
ment^ which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  poste- 
rity, is  in  Latin;  the  following Js  a  faithful  traii^ 
lation  of  it : 

A  Proclamation 
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A  Proclamation  made  in  the  mayoridty  of  Niekolas 
Brembrcy  Knight^  mayors  on  Friday  ijfter  the. 
feast  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  and  in  the  seventh  y^r 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  concerning  the  liber" 
ties  lately  grcmted  to  the  citizens  if  jLondon^  by 
the  lord  the  king  in  his  parliament^  and  also  con* 
ceming  certain  ancient  liberties  renewed  by  the  lord 
the  king,  and  hewly  cmftimed  to  the  said  citizens 
by  his  royal  charter. 

"  It  is  proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  lord  our 
"  king,  and  of  the  mayoir  di  the  city  of  London,  by 
'^  virtue  of  the  confirmation  and  concession  made  by 
^'  the  said  lord  the  king,  concerning  the  liberties  and 
"  ancient  customs  of  the  said  city,  as  well  by  char- 
^^  t^rs  of  the  kings  of  England  granted  unto  them,  as 
^^  without  charters,  that  it  may  be  made  known  to 
*'  all  foreigners  concerning  the  following  liberties  of 
**  the  said  citizens,  especially  touching  as  well  the 
^^  said  foreigners  as  the  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid; 
^^  So  that  no  summons,  attachments,  or  execu- 
"  tions,  be  made  by  iany  ministers  or  officers  of  the 
"  IcMrd  the  king,  or  of  his  heirs,  either  witli  or  with- 
*^  out  a  warrant,  within  die  liberties  of  the  city  afore* 
**  said,  but  by  the  officers  of  the  city  only. 

*^  Also  the  same  lord  our  king  haul,  out  of  his  spe* 
cial  ^race,  by  his  charter,  granted  and  confirmed, 
aj»  will  fuUy  s^pear  by  having  recourse  to  the  said 
charters  and  letters,  the  gifts,  grants,  confirma* 
tions,  innovations,  and  the  ordinances  aforesaid ; 
^'  and  also  all  the  articles,  and  ail  other  and  every 
**  thing  contained,  fecked,  and  explained  in  all  the 
^*  charters  and  letters,  as  well  of  him  the  lord  the 
"  king,  as  of  jyiy  of  his  progenitoors ;  ratifying  and 
"  granting  all  and  .each  thereof,  at  the  instance  and 
request  of  the  commons  of  the  realm  of  England 
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*'  in  his  kst  parliaments  far  the  nourishing  greatefr 
'^  quiet  and  peace  among  his  li^e  subjects,  and  for 
"  the  public  good^  and  by  and  with  the  assent  of 
"  the  prelates,  lords,  nobility,  and  great  men,  assist- 
'^  ing  him  in  the  said  parliament,  for  hknself  and  his 
"  heirs,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  the  citizens  of  the 
^'  aforesaid  city,  and  to  their  heirs  «tnd  successcn^, 
"  citizens  of  the  same  city. 

"  Also  the  same  our  lord  the  king  has  further 
^  granted,  at  the  instance  and  request  as  a&^esaid, 
•^'  and  by  the-assent  aforesaid,  and  also  by  his  own 
"  charters  confirmed,  for  himsdf  and  his  heirs  afore- 
**  said,  that  the  aforesaid  citizens  and  their  succes- 
"  sors,  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  en-t 
"  tirely  and  fully  restored  to  all  their  liberties  and 
"  free-<^ustom9,  «s  ever  they  or  their  predecessors 
"  have  at  any  tipe  more  fte^ly  and  fully  enjoyed  the 
"  same  under  the  predecessors  of  him  the  lord  the 
"  king. 

*'  Also  the  same  lord  our  king,  willeth,  that, 
"  though  the  same  citizens,  or  their  predecessors, 
"  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  have  not  on  any  oc- 
"  casion  whatsoever,  hitherto  fully  used  any  or  either^ 
'^  of  the  liberties,  acquittances,  grants,  ordinances, 
*'  articles,  or  free-customs,  or  otlier  things  granted 
"  in  the  said  charters  or  letters,  or  perhaps,  have 
"  abused  any  or  all  of  the  acquittances,  grants,  c»# 
^^  diiiances,  articles,  or  free- customs,  or  any  other 
"  tj^ings  ia  tjie  same  charters  or  letters,  as  aforesaid, 
"  contained ;  nevertheless  the  same  citizens,  their 
^^  heirs  and  i»ueoessors,  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid, 

may  for  the  fature  fully  enjoy  and  use  all  and  sin-. 

gular  the  liberties,  acquittances,  ordinances,  arti-^ 
^*  clea,  grants,  free-customs,  and  whatsoever  else  is 
^contained  in  the  same  charters  and  letters  afcnre* 
** .  ^aid,  whether  the  same  were  not  used,  or  perhaps 
*'  abwed,  iwad  every  one  of  themj^  without  let  or 

"  impediment, 
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*'  impediment,  of  the  same  the  lord  the  king,  or  of 
"  his  heirs,  justices,  escheators,  sheriffs,  or  of  any 
*'  other,  his  bailiffs  or  ministers  whomsoever ; '  any 
♦*  statutes  or  ordinances  published,  or  judgments 
**  given,  or  any  charters  of  the  same  the  lord  the 
^^  king,  or  his  progenitors  aforesaid,  in  times  past 
made  and  granted^  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing/' 


4( 
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The  citizens  were  highly  gratified  by  this  royal 
grant,  and  more  particularly  the  fishmongers,  whose 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  were  restored,  except 
the  Hberty  of  holding  a  court;  all  affeirs  being,  acv 
cordinff  to  this  charter,  to  be  transacted  in  the 
mayor^  court. 

Soon  after  this,  John  Northampton,  the  late 
mayor,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very 
turbulent  disptsition,  raised  gresit  tumults  in  the 
city,  by  asseml)ling  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
walking  through  the  streets  in  a  riotous  manner. 

Brembre,  the  mayor,  exerted  all  his  authority  to 
prevent  any  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
these  irregularities ;  and  in  the  necessary  exertion 
of  this  authority,  one  Constantine,  a  shoe-maker, 
being  apprehended  for  encouraging  thq  populace 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Northampton,  wasiftime- 
diately  carried  before  the  magistrates  at  GuildhallJ 
where  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  partly  on  his  own 
confession,  and  partly  on  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
beheaded  soon  afterwards. 

About  the  same  time  Northampton  was  impeached 
by  his  own  chaplain,  of  being  the  principal  actor  in 
the  late  sedition,  and  of  conspiring  against  the  king 
and  government ;  and  being  earned  before'  a  con- 
vention of  the  nobility  at  Reading,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  all  his  effects  to  bfe 
confiscated  to  the  king^s  use ;  ^hich  flientence-  wa$ 

Carried 
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carried  into  escecution  by  his  impnaEMsmei^  in  tho 
castle  of  Tintagel  in  Cornwall. 

About  this  tinie  King  Richard  IL*  fixed  the 
prices  of  wine,  by  retail,  as  follows :  Rhenish^  Gas-, 
cogne  and  Spanish  wines,  at  sixpence  per  gallon,  in 
London  and  other  tow^;  and  when  sent  into  thti 
country  for  sale,  the  price  not  to  be  raised  above 
one  halfpenny  per  gallon  for  every  fifty  miles,  land 
carriage. 

According  to  Thomas  Walsingham,  in  the  year 
1383,  the  Londoners  again  invaded  the  disciplineof 
the  church,  by  taking  the  punishment .  of  fornica- 
tion and  adultery  into  their  own  hands;  to  which 
the  magistrates  said  they  were  forced  by  the  negli- 
gence and  partiality  of  the  clergy  and  spiritual  courts, 
who  connived  at  licentiousness  for  a  bribe ;  where- 
fore, they  said,  they  would  themselves  puvge  their 
city  from  such  filthiness,  lest,  through  God^  ven- 
geance, either  the  pestilence  or  sword  should  happen 
to  them,  or  that  the  earth  should  swallow  them. 

In  the  same  year,  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
mayor,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  commons,  or  com- 
mon-hall, setting  forth  that  Jbi*  want  of  snfficieiit 
persons  chosen^  divers  things  were  passed  in  com- 
mon-council, more  by  clamour  than  reason.  To 
remedy  this  grievance  for  the  future,  several  articles 
were  proposed  to  be  tried,  and  if  found  useful  and 
necessg,ry,  to  be  confirmed :  one  of  which  articles 
was,  that  the  common-council  might  consist  of  suf- 
ficient people ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  four  persons  should  be  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  under  the  inspection  of  the  alderman,  to  re- 
present the  said  ward  in  the  court  of  common- 
council. 

By  this  regulation  the  wards  of  the  city  became, 
for  the  first  time,  represented  in  the  common  couiji- 

'  *  FoKl«ra,  Vol.  VII.  p.  377. 

vou  I,  P  P  cil, 
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tiU  the  membeiB  <tf  Ifaat  body  having  fcHinerly  been 
chosen  by  the  mysteries  or  crafts,  some  of  which 
sent  ttx,  others  four,  and  others  only  two. 

Having  carried  this  measure  into  effect,  Brem- 
bre  managed  so,  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  alder- 
men were  turned  out  by  the  common-council,  and 
new  elections  took  place  in  the  respective  wards. 
The  first  return  begins  thus :  t^  Bread-street.  Do* 
minus  Nicholas  Brembre,  Miies  electus  est  in  AU 
demum.  WardcB  prasdictce^  per  probos  homines 
ejusdem  wardie  ;^  i.  e.  ^'  BreadstreeL  Sir  Nicho-^ 
las  Brembre^  Knight,  is  chosen  alderman  of  the 
before^named  ward,  •  by  the  discreet  men  of  the 
6aid  ward.'^  Which  proceedings  and  elections  were 
confirmed  by  a  warrant  from  the  king,  dated  the 
8th  of  March,  at  Westminster.    An.  reg.  .7mo. 

The  new  method  of  chusing  common  council-men 
being  found  itiore  advantageous  for  the  well-govern- 
ing of  the  city,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council,  in  whose  court  the  citizens  had  established 
their  corporation,  and  power  to  enact  what  should 
seem  to  them,  in  common-coimcil  assembled,  most 
beneficial  for  their  good  government,  did,  in  the 
said  court,  on  the  3 1  st  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
make  this  regulation  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the 
common-council,  viz.  That  they  should  be  chosen 
by.  the  wards  fifteen  days  dter  St.  Gregory ;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  should  chuse  those  who  had 
served  the  year  before,  or  others*  And  further,  that 
the  common-council  should  be  assembled  ^nce 
a  quarter,  or  oftener,  to  consult  and  take  care  of  the. 
afiairs  of  the  city.  And,  in  the  following  year,  the 
number  being  found  inadequate,  it  was  resolved, 
confirmed,  and  settled,  that  each  ward  should  chuse 
four,  six,  or  eight,  according  to  its  extent. 

In  this  year  the  citizens  of  London ,  lent  the  king 
four  thousand  mctrk^,  for  the  security  and  repayment 
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bf  which,  h^'gave  the  mayor  and  commbnalty  of  the 
city  an:  obUgation,  under  the  broad  seal. 

The  interference  of  the  king  in  city  elections  w«i 
soon  followed,  viz.  in  1385^  by  requiring  the  sherifis 
to  be  sworn  before  the  barons  of  the  £xchequer. 
The  case,  as  it  appears  ^n  Madox's  History  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  as  follow^ :  • 

John  Gysors,  the  mayor,  together  with  the  alder- 
men and  citizens,  pre3ented  to  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequ^,  Hamon  Godcheap  and 
William  de  Buddie  for  sheri^ ;  but,  when  required 
by  the  barons  to  take  an  oath  for  their  good  deport^ 
ment,  the  mayor  replied,  that  the  persons  presented 
by  them  to  that  office,  were  not  obliged^  nor  ought 
they,  to  take  an  oath  concerning  the  exercise  of  theit 
office  any  where  but  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  dty ;  and  thait,  since  the  first  concession 
made  to  the  citizetis  of  chasing  the  sheriffs  of  Lon-^ 
don  and  Middlesex,  and  of  discharging  them  at 
pleasure,  ithad  not.been known  that  ever  any  wch 
oath  had  been  taken,  except  once^  when  the  city 
was  seized  in  the  bands  of  £dward  I.  Therefore, 
they  .  prayed,  ihat  the  said  Hamon  and  William 
might  be  admitted  to  the  said  office  upon  their  pre*- 
sentation,  according  to  custom. 

To  which  it  was  ajoswered,  that  although  it  be- 
longed to  the  citizens,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  to 
chuse  sherifis  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  to  pre** 
sent  them  at  the  Exchequer ;  yet  the  persons  so 
chosen  were  not  exempt  from  taking  the  afore^id 
oath,  uqjpss  a  particular  exemption  in  that  behalf 
were  granted  by  the  king ;  therefore  the  mayor^  &c. 
.  were  told  by  the  treasurer  and  barons,  that,  unless 
the  said  Hamon  and  WiUiam  took  the  oath,  they 
could  by-  no  means  accept  of,  or  admit  them  for 
sheriffs,  without  the  king's  special  command,  although 

they 
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th^  did  not  thereby  impeach  or  make  void  the  said 
election  ;  and  that,  if  the 'said  persons  should  pre-* 
Slime  to  execute  the  office  of  sheriffs,  without  beikg 
sworn  as  aforesaid,  it  would  be  at  their  peril- 

This  mortification  was  not  the  only  one  the  citizens 
experienced  at  this  time,  for  notwithstanding  the 
late  confirmatic^  gf  their  charters  in  parliament^  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  continued  to  demand  the 
Customs  and  profits  annexed  to  his  office  in  the  sixth 
year  of  this  reign ;  a  privilege  so  prejudicial  to  the 
city,  that  it  vsras  resolved  to  petition  the  king  to  re- 
voke the  grant ;  but,  instead  of  redress,  they  found 
it  was  confirmed  at  the  request  of  the  constable,  not 
<!)nly  by  the  king,  but  by  die  parliament,  as  appears 
by -tiie  following  record  : 

^^^  We,^with  the  advice  ands^sent  of  the  prelates 
'^land  other  noblemen  in  our  parliament,  have  graci- 
'Vously  consented  on  our  part  to  the  aforesaid  sup- 
l*vp4ication  of  the  constable,  according  to  his  petition. 
*^.And  therefore  we  command  you,  that,  on  your 
^  part,  ye  take  care  that  all  -and  singular  the  liberties 
**  and  franchises  belonging  to  our  said  Tower  be 
*'  published,  prodaimed,  and  pronounced  distinctly 
"  within  your  city  aforesaid,  and  its  suburbs,  in  such 
^J  pkqes  as  shall  be  most  pix)per :  And  that  we  will, 
*''  that  our  said  Tower  may  enjoy  tod  use  the  liber- 
^'  ties  and  firanchises  aforesaid,  in  the  fi)nn  aforesaid ; 
•"  the  liberties  and  franchises  granted  by  us  to  the 
i'  said  citizens  and  thfe  comiponalty  notwithstanding : 
^>  And  that  ye  permit  the  said  constable  tqiiave  and 
>'"recfeive; 'by  himself  cm:  by  his  servants,  tne  rights 
•  ^nd  profits  aforesaid,  belonging  unto  the  said  Tower- 
\  "  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,,  the  twenty- 
"  second  of  ^November,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our 


*?  reign,,'* 
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By  petition  granted  by  the  king  himself  in  parlia- 
ment.    Mi  erat  patens. 

This,  however,  proved  a  bone  of  contention  for 
several  ages,  till  the  reign  of   King  James  I.  when 
.  the  aifair  was  settled  by  his  majesty  in  favour  of 
the  city. 


/ 
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CHAP.   XVI. 

Jin  Invasion  threatened.^-^The  King's  Ordeir  Jbr  putting 
the  City  in  a  posture  of  defence. — Estahlishment  of 
the  Guild  of  Linen- Weavers, — Conspiracy  against  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester, — A  Deputation  sent  to  the  King.--^ 
One  of  the  Citizens  makes  a  Reply  to  the  Kins' s  evasive 
Answer, '^-The  Duke  of  Ireland  sent  into  tVales  to  raise 
an  Army. — Is  DeJeated.'^The  King  takes  refvge  in  the 
Tower. ^-^The  Baron* s  Manifesto, — Execution  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre. — Proclamation  for  cleansing  the 
Streets  ofLondon.-^A  Merchant  of  London,  established 
as  Consul  in  Prussia, — Grand  Tournament  in  Smithfield. 
— Orphans*  Fund, — Splendour  of  the  Court, — The  City 
Magistrates  suspended  and  fined. — -Restored  on  the  pay- 
ment of  Ten  Tnousani  Pounds  by  the  City, — Riot  in 
Fleet 'Street, ^-^The  King's  return  to  Londofn.'^-Foreign 
Merchants  restrained  in  their  Commerce. — Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  cleansing  the  City,  and  to  the 
punishment  and  choice  of  Magistrates. — Farringdon 
divided  into  two  IVards.-^Quota.  of  each  Ward  to  a 
fifteenth, — Westminster  Hall  completed.'^Regulation 
to  prevent  Frauds  in  malt. — Complaint  of  the  Graziers. 
— Justing  on  London- bridge, — Reception  of  the  new 
Queen. — Blackwell  Hall  purchased.^^A  Loan  from  the 
City, — Review  on  Blackheath.^^Farther  Oppressions. — 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  invited  over.^^Richafd  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

• 

King  Richard  having  permitted  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom  to  quit  it  in  support  of  the  pretensions 
of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  -  Charles  VI.  of  France  thought  this  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  make  an  attempt  on  England^ 
and  accordingly  assernbled  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  hundred  ships, 
for  this  purpose^     Frbisart,  describing  this  mighty 

armament, 
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armament;  says, "  since  God  created  the  world,  there 
never  had  been  so  many  great  ships  together/^ 
During  the  alarm  created  by  this  immense  prepara- 
tion, Richard,  in  1386,  sent  the  following  writ  to  the 
city  of  London. 

"  The  king  to  his  beloved  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  London,  sendeth 
health.  Know  ye,  that  as  well  the  walls  and  other 
defences  or  forts  of  the  said  city  be  old  and  weak, 
and,  for  want  of  repair,  are  fallen  down  in  some 
places  ;  as  also  the  ditches  of  the  said  city  are  ex- 
ceedingly filled  with  dirt,  dunghills,  and  other  filth, 
and  with  grass  growing  in  the  same,  not  only  to  the 
evident  danger  of  the  said  city  and  inhabitants  there- 
of (and  chiefly  at  this  present  time  of  war),  but  also 
to  the  manifest  disgrace  and  scandal  of  us  and  the 
whole  city,  &c." 

And,  for  the  more  effectual  repairing  the  same, 
the  king  impowered  the  mayor  and  citizens  to  take, 
not  only  of  merchandize,  t)ut  also  of  all  sorts  of 
victuals  brought  to  the  city,  a  certain  toll  (as  King 
Edward  L  had  done  before,  A.  D.  1276)  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.  Whereupon,  the  citizens  set 
heartily  to  work  about  repairing  the  wall  and  bul- 
warks, cleansing  the  ditch,  and  demolishing  several 
houses,  &c.  adjoining  to  the  walls,  to  prevent  the 
French  from  finding  any  shelter,  should  they  come 
that  way.  .  But  the  danger  passed  over,  and  the  citi- 
zens abandoned  their  worksf  of  defence. 

Irr  this  year  the  company  or  guild  of  linen-wea- 
vers, consisting  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
from  the  Netherlands  by  Edward  III.  were  establish- 
ed ;  but  they  were  much  molested  by  the  weavers' 
company  of  I^ondon,  and  never  arrived  to  any  con* 
siderable  degree  of  success. 

About 
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Abotit  this  period  the  king's  favourites,  Robert  de 
Vere,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  had  gained  such  am 
ascendancy  over  his  majesty  as  occasioned  great  un- 
e^ine^  between  him  and  his  subjects.  De  Vere 
had  been  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk;  and  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

These  worthless  minions,  unsatisfied  with  the  ex^ 
orbitant  degree  of  power  they  possessed,  and  appre- 
hensive that  they  could  not  totally  engross  the  roya| 
confidence  during  the  hfe  of  the  king's  uncle  Tho- 
mas, Duke  of  Gloucester,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  him,  and  some  other  persons  of  eminence, 
whom  they  considered  as  their  enemies. 

In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effectual  execu- 
tion,  they  treated  with  Nicholas  Exton,  mayor  of 
London,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  to 
.  invite  the  duke  and  his  friends  to  sup  in  the  city,  at 
the  house  of  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  late  mayor,  who 
was  in  the  sedret ;  and,  when  the  glass  had  circulated 
freefy,  to  assassinate  them  all. 
%  The  mayor  heard  their  proposal,  but,  detesting 
so  foul  a  deed,  he  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
of  the  intended  villainy,  by  which  he  was  put  upon 
his  guard  and  the  horrid  project  defeated. 

The  duke,  fr6m  a  principle  of  revenge,  and  to 
spirit  up  the  people  to  lay  their  complaints  against 
the  favourites  before  the  king,  industriously  propa- 
gated  a  report  throughout  the  nation,  that  the 
ministers  intended  to  levy  a  general  poll-tax  of  a 
noble  a-head.  v 

This  report  produced  the  intended  effect ;  for  the 
citizens  of  London  immediately  deputed  proper  per- 
sons to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  torequest  him 
to  assume  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
bring  to  justice  all  Jts  internal  enepiies,  who  had 
burthened  the  people  with  intolerable  tajces,  and 

had 
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had  lendMvoureii .  t6  aggriiiidtie :  4bmM4l V/6b ' W  tfiS 
|[Mi)>lic  expense.  -   ■♦    •    ' '"^ 

This  9di]i»tM3oa  iiik  lii&e  thca|te  py«pfi^  t6deL 
dline ;  mrgki^  td  ax^Mcm  Ibv  io  dokte',  tha¥i€  Wkiid 
be  inipossilAlo  fof  Uni  to  tedM^  th^if  gfievaflice^, 
wfaiie  the  €»^  of  the  kmg  wa$  so  tetidly  ^r%ft$s&ei^  1^ 
his  fevoiuiteB :  butlM  edtti^d  the  ^itlbsehd  t0  «ng3i^ 
the  other  ckaes  aiid  iown^  to  ad^eto  his  itisgest^ 
respectii^ely^  beseediiiig  biin  to  remedy  ^heii*  gHev- 
ancee ;  iUidiie  ptomised themthatihe  ^6iM he ^^fH 
to  ^uttend  the  king  on  St.  Qiof^^t  4lif  Mlowiii^;  q  0 
when  dbiey  sdaoold  find  him  aild  faiti  hro'dxier  i^ead^  Si 
aiskt  them.  '  -  «f 

At  the  titne  preifaced,  a  depatstidn  of  sixty  df  ^ 
principal  oitizens  of 'London,  accompanied  by  deptri 
tin  &(Ma  many  other  to^frns  »id  cities,  atfended  the! 
kiiig^  who  at  that  time  resided  at  WmdjBor.  i     > 

Wfa&i  the  king  was  Infonned  4^  thek  ^crival,  H^ 
ifTOuldfaaire  declined  seeing  them ;  but,  thtbu^h  th^ 
mediation  of  the  Dukes  of  Ifork  attid  Glddce^er,  ahd 
the  Earl  of  Sali4>ury,  he  Mte  at  length  {jl^viiil^  on 
to  grant  them  an  audienee/  .      ' 

As  soon  as  they  were  ihti^iicecf  t&  the' king,  Sn* 
Simon  Sddbiuy,  in  behdf  of  tiie  rdMy  aooiiainted  hi^ 
m^^csty  widi  their  gridvaiu5eSj  and  bcHnbiy  ihiieated 
that  a  pairhament  m:^ht  be  speedify  siimmoned,-  for 
cnUi^to  an  account  alt  such  as  had  misbehaved  In 
the  aoministration  of  pnb^ic  alfairs  and  to  substitute 
in  their  atead  men  of  worth  and  probity. 

To  this  the  king  gave  an  evasive  answer,  sayings 
thehr  supplications  were  ^  long  that  he  could  not  at 
that  time  consider  them  ;  but  desired  they  would 
4>ring  their  requests  at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas^ 
when  hfe  woukl  communicate  diem  to  the  parlia- 
ment that  would  then  be  held  at  Westminster,  and 
wimt  was  judged  reasonable  should  then  be  granted 
to  them ;  but  diat  his  sub.ject8  should  never  be  his 
.   voi^  U  QCi  masteia 
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nosfe^  by  pWBcribiiig  to  him ;  for  he  could  not  per« 
ceive  that  either  himself  or  those  about  him  had 
ever  int^Miedany  thing  else  but  njg;ht  and  justice. 

On  this  fme  ^ihe  aeabus.  deputies  bokily  rephed, 
thatt)  /^  With  hun^>le  submisacm  to  bis  majesty, 
jjustice  W!^  never  less  practised  in  £ngland  than  at 
present ;  and  that,  by  the  subtle  management  of 
certain  persons,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  at 
the  truth  of  things,  seang  the  niinistess  found  it  their 
mt^est  to  f^onceal  from  him  the  manag^nent  of  his 
0  Q  affairs,  bSt  mu<^h  .as  pmsible:    in  consideration  of 
M^bicht  they  did  not  think  It  consistent  with  their 
interest,  nor  that  of  the  kingdom,  to  wait  the  meet- 
ing '  of .  the  parliliment,  seeing  a  i^eedier  remedy 
imght  be  \appilied,  by  odbng  <to  an  account  those 
plunderers-  who  had  embezzled  the  puUic  treasure ; 
^  and  to  inquiiie.how  those  inunense  sums,' raised  ^for 
nine  years  .post,  had  been  applied :  and  that  all  those 
who  could  not  discharge  themselves  hanouiabfy", 
should  staiui  to  the  j  udgment  of  parliament/' 
.  The  kingf  siirprised  at  this  bold  and  unparalleled 
speech,  turned  to  his  uncles,  his  broths  the  duke  of 
York,  .and.  the.Qobility,  and* asked  their  opinion,  who 
all  declared,  that  they,  could  not  see  any  thing 
unreasonable   in  this  demand  !of  the   commonalty 
of   his   realm.     Whereupon, .  the.  parliament    was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on  the  third  day  of 
May  following,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 
To    avoid,,   howeyejp,    the    consequences*  of   a 

Earliament^ry  inquiry,  the  fevourites  prevailed  on 
is  majesty  to  attend-  thrift  to  Bristol,  froni  whence 
he  disp^ched  the  Duke  of  Irejiand  to  raise  forces 
in  Wales,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  hi3 » uncles,  who  were  supported  by  them, 
to  obedieace.  .  - 

\  The  Duke  of  Ireland  succeeded  so  well  in  his  em- 
ba«?sy,  that  in  a  shwt  time  he  a^embled  fifteen 
...  thousand 
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t&ousand  men,  with  whom  he  inarched  ^towards  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army,  chiefly  Londoners, 
engaged  him  at  Oxford,  and. obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

.  When  his  majesty  received  advice  X)f .  the  defeat 
f>f  his  favourite,  he  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  Tower  of  Ix>ndon,  and  thiere  wait  the  issue  of 
this  civil  war.  On  his  approach,  near  the  metropolis^ 
he  was  met  by  a  great  number  of  xsitizens  on  horse^ 
"back,  richly  dressed,  who  escorted  him  to  the  cathe* 
dral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  thence  to  '*  his  palace  at 
Westminster,  wlyther  he  was  persuaded  to  return; 
from  an  assumnceof  the  citizens  that  their  opposition 
was  not  tA  him,  but  to  the  minions  who  had  usurped 
his  confidence.  ^ 

The  king  had  not  been  long  at  Westminster  before 
he  received  advice  that  the  army  of  the  barons  were 
on  their  march  from  Haringaye  (nOw  Homsey)  park 
towards  London ;  on  which  his  favouriti^  prevaitecl 
on  him  not  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  tke  citizens,  but 
to  take  refuge  in  some  place  of  greater  security  to  his 
person.  •  V 

His  majesty,  therefore,  retired  to  Ae  Tower,  from 
whence  he  issued  a  proclamation, ^forbidding  any  per* 
son  whatever  from  supplying  the  forces^  of  the  barons 
with  any  kind  Sf  arms,  ammunition^  or  provisions,  oil 
pain  of  death.  ^ 

The  confederate  barons,  in  consequence  of  this 
proclamation,  published  the  following  manifesto^ 
addressed  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
London,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick. 

"  That  they,  the  lords  above-mentioned, .  were, 
and  always  would  be,  obedient  and  loyal  subjects  to 
the  king ;  yet  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  ^ould 
not  wonder  at  the  cause,  of  their  assembling  m  such 
.  .  a  manner: 
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&  inatmer:  that  tbe;f  ^ught  good  (p  let  th^m  know 
tilytit  bad  been  ordained  by  toe  king  in  the  tefrt  pot* 
liament,  that  o^rtain  lords,  thereunto  appointed  and 
sworn,  wer^  to  have  the  governance,  of  the  kiiig^ 
council  and  realm,  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  both^ 
for  the  term  of  ent  year ;  which  government  had 
been,  and  waa  thto  disturbed  and  interrupted  by 
Alexander,  Archbidiop  of  York,  Bobert  Vere,  Duke 
oi  Ireland,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  ^ff<dk, 
Bobert  Tresilian^  that  fidse  justice,  and  Nicholas 
Brembre  a  fabe  ■  knight  of  London,  every  one  of 
them  being  traitors  to  the  king  and  kingdom :  who 
labdy  and  troitDrously,  by  their  wicked  advices  and 
conduct  of  die  king^s .  person,  had  carried  \Sm  into 
divers  remote  p4rts  &r  from  his  council,  to  the  ruinof 
l^im  and  his  realm ;  and  falsely  counselled  hini,  contrary 
to  their  <!)a1JiSv  to  do  divem  things  in  diimiberifiance 
and  dkmembering  of  his  cirown,  he  being  nigk  to 
Itae  bis  heritage  beyond- sea,  by  their  meaiOB,  to  the 
^reat infemy  and  destruction  of  tbo  whole  nation; 
aad  .fatd  also  wickedly  made  several  diffibrencea  be<»> 
tween  the  king  and  the  lords  of  his  oooncil,  ao  as 
some  of  them  were  in  great  fear  and  danger  of  tiieir 
Uvea  as  they  had*  kitely  infotmed  the  kiiaig,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  i  ork,.  the 
Biahops  of  Winchester  and  Ely,  and  aeveital  othei 
lords.  Where£Dre„to  redress,  these 'grievunces  and 
to  punish  those  traitors  according  to  law,  they  were 
now  assembled,  requiring,  and  cfaai^giiig  tte  mayor 
and  ci(3zens,  ^virtue  of  tbeir  allegiailce^  tfaal:  tliey 
ikhould  make:  proclamation  through  the  whole  city, 
that  this  was  theii*  true  intent,  and  no  other ;  aild  for 
the  honour,  profit,  and  safetys  of  die  king  and  aH  his 
loyal  siibjecta,  dney  would  be  aidiiig  and  assisting 
wtdi  all  theii;  poWer,  to  the  said  k)tds,  not  fiifouring 
6r  aiding  :tiie  said  traitors,^  or  any  of  them;  as  they, 
tendered  thB  honour  of  God^  the  king  and  the 

kingdom. 


kingdom*  and  i3»  safety  of  the  ^jr;  and  ^sat  thejF 
oiegiect  not  this  advice,  as  they  desire  to  avoid  tfaie 
dangers  that  way  haqppati  in  time  to  €ome/^  And 
tondud^  with  ^  demanding  their  resohitiai  iir 
this  matter  on  the  Friday  mlowiti^,  the  16th  of 
Noverab^^  1386/' 

The  citkeas,  ua  geneiai  apfirov^d  hightyof  die 
contents  6f  this  iMiufei^ ;  aod^  without  ddy^iera^ 
Ikm^  direii^d  Nichoha  Eicton,  the  mayor,  to  ddittar 
the  keys  t£  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Gloaceater ;  and 
bkewise  aupfdied  the  army  of  the  barona  widn  plenty 
of  provisions  of  every  khid. 

Ont&eiBeeting  of  dbeparhament)  SirNieholas^Brem- 
bte^  who  waatohanre  becnmadeDukecrfliondai  Wtlm 
fiHKiuritea  hod  earned  tfaek  poiat^  iras  finmd 
of^higk-tieason,  in  consequence  of  ^hidbi  he 
Kceived'sentenoe  to  be  hanged,  and  was  acoordrngl^. 
executed  at  Tyfawm^  by  which,  and  otbei  vnHkf^ 
timed. acta  (^justice,  tha  kiag  was  induced  to  noke 
such  coneeasmiia  to  liis  injuredl  aidijectd,  as  puit  ^ 
peisM  ikx  the  cahnurtiesof  a  ciAriiiM(iar» 

In  the  year  13^9^  tba  slareetii  of  London  wete  sd 
fihhy,  tkwt,.  by  oidev  of  dae  podiameBt^  a^  proctama; 
tioD  was:  isaoedl^  ordainiiiigi,  'S  tliat  no  petaoti  wlttia^ 
aeevev  ahotdd  piraupBtt  to  bfy  any  dongv  guts^ 
gaibage,  c^ya^  or  oridier  ordme,  in  any  street,  ^toh, 
&c.  vpon  the  penalty  of  twenty  poiiadS)  tot  benx^ 
coTtted  by  an  informations  in  cfaaneepy.^ 

By  thift  time  the  English^  meachanUP  trading  to^ 
imdiesiding  in^  die  porta  of  Prwaia,  aod  io  odkev 
<^  the  liansi  townsv  were  become  soi  a«tntiowv  uuA 
tbetrjeommeice  s€^  ci»naidemble,  thai  King:  Bfiekanlv 
at  their  request,  confirmed  their  election  of  JUm 
Bai^  3.  n^uxdmnt  of  iiondoa,  ton  bat  goraniar  oi  all 
the  nierchantsft  of  Eagte»d»  in  the  hmdav  places,  ami 
doaunionsv  tkeaeni  named*    Tbia  office^cS  ^tm»o# 

answered 
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« answered  very  nearly  to  the  mcxre  modem  name  of 
congRil.  ... 

In  the  year  1390,  Richard,  being  twenty-two 
years  old,  declared  himself  in  council  to  be  of  full 
agei  to  assume  the  powets  of  K>yalty ;  which  bein^ 
readily  admitted  by  the  council,  he,  on  this  occa-< 
sion,  appointed  a  grand  tournament  to  be  held  in 
Smithfield,  on  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  day.  Pro^ 
damation  being  m^de  for  this  purpose,  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  f^om  France^ 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  came  over  to 
participate  of  that  royal  entertainment. 

The  prbcessioii  began  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon 
irom  the  Tower,  by  a  grand  cavalcade  of  sixty 
ladie^s,  richly  dressed,  who, ,  riding .  upon,  white 
horses,  led  eveiy  one  her  knight  by  her  side  (all 
armed  and  on  foot)  by  a  chain  of  silver,  their  coursers 
being  led  before  by  as  many  esquires  of  honour ;  in 
whidi  manner  they  passed  through  Cheopside  to 
Smithfield,  where  the  justs  wer6;to  be  held.' 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  place^ 
the  kn^hts,  mounted  on  their  horses,  began  the^ 
tournament  by  running  at  one  another  with  their 
lances,  thirty  on  a  side,  the  king  and  queen  looking 
on  froin  scaffolds  made  on  purpose*  And  the  next 
day  the  king,  richly  armed,  justed  himself,  in  the 
presence,  of  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  this  manner  the  justs  continued  for  four  days, 
from  noon  till  night,  and  every  evening  ccolcluded 
vri^  a  magnificent  repast  and  entertainm^it  of 
music  and  dancing,  in  which  the  queen,  her  ladies^ 
and  many  of  the  young  nobili^,  were  principal  per- 
fenners. 

The  first  mention  of  the  orphans'  fimd  of  the  city  of 
Xondo  n  wemeet  with,is  in  theyear  1 39 1  ,in  iKnighton^s 
Chronicle;  whorelateSithatagreatdearth  of  provisions 

happenings 


happehiiig,  the  mayor  took  two  thousand  mafkd  6ut 
^of  the  orphans*  fund  for  purchasing  of  com  froak 
beyond  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  to  that 
sam  twenty-four  aldermen  added  twenty  poundis 
each,  for  the  same  charitable  purpose. 

In  the  following  year  the  city  of  London  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  aiid  his  council,  under 
pretence  of  certain  misdemeanors  and  tran^ressions ; 
but  the  true  ground  of  the  royal  anger  was  the  refusal 
of  the  citizens  to  advance  the  king  loans  of  money 
to  support  his  enormous  extravagance.  He  is  Baid 
to  have  maintained  six  thousand  persons  daily  in  his 
palace ;  in  his  kitchen  nlone  three  hundred,  and  a 
proportionate  nuinber  in  the  queen's  apartment. 
Others  make  his  houi^hold  amount  to  ten  thousand 
persons ;  but  alt  authors  agree,  that  he  kept  the 
most'  splendid  court  of  suiy  ^glish  king  since  the 
conquest ;  even  his  inferior  servants  were  richly  clad, 
so  that  the  infection  of  extravagance  spread  amongst 
the  people,  and,  in  the  end,  brought  on  this  king's 
ruin.  We  find,  in  the  Foedera,*  that  Richard  sus- 
pended  the  magistrates  of  London  fi'om  their  offices, 
and  fined  them  in  three  thousand  marks,  an#  the 
city  in  so  large  a  sum  as  one  hundred  thoillsand 
poundis :  yet,  in  the  same  year,  he  restored  the 
magistrates,  and  forgave  both  these  mulcts  on  con- 
dition of  the  city's  paying  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  lieu  of  all  demands  ;*  which  sum  was  actually  paid,  d& 
appears  by  that  king'sacquittanceinthe  same  volume. 

The  circumstance  which  was  thus  made  use  of 
for  extorting  this  sum  from  the  city,  is  related  by 
Cuxton,  Fabian,  and  others,  as  follows : 

A  baker's  servant  carrying  a  basket  of  bread  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisburjr's  house,  in  Fleet-street,  a 
servant  of  the  bishop's  took  a  loaf  out  of  the  basket, 
and' wounded  the  baker  in  his  attempt  to  recover  it. 

•  Vol.  Vll.  p.  735. 

4  The 
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fttt^mptsd  to  9ecufe  the  offi^ii4er  01  c^de;  to  briog 
him  tQ  ju9tiae ;.  but  his  fidlow-^Sfarva«te  fesc^ikig 
^im,  took  him.i^to  ti^  howef  itnd  i^fusedi  todelivier 
hvax  up,  though  a  opostable  was  $eut;  to  deoaiand 
\mk;  wbk^  6Q  exiM»peraited  the  mob,  that  th^y 
threateii^  to  set  the  bouse  on  fire,  if  ha  was0ot 
imm^iately  produced. 

Th^  mayor,  aldehmm,  9S$A  citizens,  hearingp  of 
this  dangerous  riot,  hastened  to  Fleet^street,  whem, 
with  great  perauasic^,  they  tt  fesigtb  prnvsiled  on 
the  people  to  disperse^  without  proceeding  to  uqf 
^6»ca:dmfiry  Wsts  hi  vjboience. 

This  afi^r  wouJd  have  ended  happily  here,  had 
^t  not  been  for  the  J^hop  of  Salisdbwy,  who^  instead 
^  chastising  his  ^ex^t  fer  so  unjtiatifiahle  a  pro* 
oeeding,  immediately  went  to  tibe  king^  ^d  iMde 
heavy  complaints  against  the  citizens,  t^ing  hioi, 
it  was  npt  ooiy  the  highest  iiMibgnity  o£tetad  ^  the 
clmrabw  but  it  woudd  l^wise  endanger  the  state,  if 
tile  citizens  were  permitted  to  go  <»i  with  impunity:. 
^  Bscha]:d  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  oppoftumty  to 
pi?o(^^  agauast  the  citizens  in  the  maan^  stated 
above,  apd  he  also  removed  the  cowrtsof  justice  to 
Yofk,  to  which  city  he  and  the  ptiiteipftl  nobiiky 
withdsew. 

At  length^iiaving  shown,  the  citttens  the  ikeoesaty 
of  at  least  a  tem^Npary  comptiw^ce  witibt  his  wiH,  he 
signified  his  intention  of  returmng. 
.  Oa  jbis  anriyal  at  Sheen,  he  was  met  by  fenr  hun*^ 
dred  citizens  oa  horsabaek,  laChly  dcessad.  in  one 
tOft^f  f4>parei,,  with  the  ^eeofder  at  their  head,  who, 
in  an  ingenious  ef  eedo^  humbly  begged  pardon  for 
past  (6#eiices,  and  earn^tly  intreated  his  migesfey, 
thathe  wotdd  be  gnaciousdy  fA^ised  Uo  honour  Jus 
(:hamber  of  Londoi^  with  his  presence,  which  he 
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condescending  to,  they  atlendad  faim  tx>St.  George^s 
cfaurdi,  m  Southwi»rk,  where  he  was  received  by 
a  solenm  {urocewion  of  the  clergy  and  five  hundred 
boys,  in  surf^ices,  with  the  Bishop  of  London  at 
their  head*  Whence  he  proceeded  to  London* 
biadge,  where  he  was  presented  with  a  stately 
courser,  richly  trapped  with  a  golden  l^wjade,  tod 
his  qween  with  a  stately  white  pad,  with  a  verjr  rich 
furniture,  l^ever  was  the  city  so  richly  embellished 
as  on  this  occasion ;  f(»r  the  citizens  of  all  ranks 
strove  to  outvie  each  other,  for  the  honour  and 
entertainment  of  their  reconciled  sovereign ;  and  all 
the  streets,  through  which  the  cavalcade  passed, 
were  lined  by  the  city  companies  in  their  formali* 
ties;  the  c<mduits  all  the  while  running  with 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  populace  with  loud  accla- 
mations incessantly  crying,  IC^g  Richard  for  e^i^r. 

At  the  standard  in  Cheapside  was  erected  a 
very  magnificent  pageant,  whereon  was  placed 
a  boy  in  white  apparel,  refwresenting  an  angel,  who, 
upon  the  king's  approach,  presented  him  with 
wine  in  a  golden  cup,  and  put  on  his  head  a  rich 
crown  of  gold,  most  curiously  garnished  with  a 
variety  (^  precious  stones  and  pearls  of  an  inestima- 
ble value,  and  likewise  another  on  the  head  of  the 
queen.  And  thence  riding  to  St.  Paul's  church,  he 
made  aii  offering.  After  which,  he  was  conducted 
tb^is  palace  of  Westminster^  by  the  mayor,  alder- 
nen,  and  sherifi^,  who,  the  day  after,  presented 
-Richard  with  two  gilt  silver  basons,  and  in  each  of 
tfa^m  a  thousand  nobles  of  gold,  together  with  a 
curious  picture  of  the  Trinity,  valued  at  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  They  also  presented  him  with  a 
silver  tablet  for  an  altar,  gilt  with  gold,  with  the 
Btory  of  St.  Edmund  the  confessor,  worth  one 
thousand  marks,  besides  other  gifts  of  great 
value. 

vol:  I.  R  T  In 
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In  vetum  f<^  these  costly  presents,  Richard,  to 
gratify  the  city  in  their  constant  ill-judged  aversion 
to  mcorchant-strang^rs,  repealed  their  chief  pxivi^ 
leges,  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  selUn^  any 
kmd  of  merchandize,  except  {»o?isions,  which  they 
were  not  to  sell  by  retail,  but  by  wholesale  only,  and 
that  to  English  subjects.    . 

The  parliament,  which  now  was  held  at  Winches- 
ter, enacted,  "  That  all  the  filth  of  a  certain  lay-stall 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames  be  forthwith  re- 
moved ;  and,  for  preventing  the  like  for  the  future, 
the  butchers  of  London  were,  before  the  ensuing 
faster,  to  erect  a  bouse  or  houses,  in  a  proper 
place,  fit  for  the  reception  of  all  their  ordure, 
whence  it  was  to  be  carried  in  boats  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  said  riVer,  and  there  to  be  thrown  in  at  the 
turn* of  the  tide  at  high  water ;  and  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  presume  to  throw  any  muck, 
rubbish,  laystage,  or  other  ordure,  in  at  the  sides  of 
the  Thames,  or  lay  any  filth  or  nastiness  on  the 
banks  of  the  same,  between  the  Palace  of  West-^ 
minster  and  th^  Tower  of  London,  upon  the  penalty 
qf  ten  pounds/^  It  was  also  enacted,  for  the  se- 
.  curity  of  the  city  liberties  against  future  attempts  of 
a  court,/'  That  it  was  not  the  king's  meaning  or 
intent,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  stat\ite  made  jn  the 
28th  of  Edward  IIL  that  th^  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  that  have  been,  now  are,  or 
hereafter  shall  b^,  should  incur  .the  penalty  con- 
tained in  the  said  statute,  for  any  erroneous  judg- 
ment given,  or  to  be  given,  in  the  said  city/'  How-^ 
ever,  this  parliament  left  thenj  answerable  for  all 
defects  respecting  the  government  of  the  ci^y.  It 
was  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,. 
'.'  That,  from  thenceforwiard,  the  aldernxen  of  the 
city  should  not  be  chosen  annually,  but  remain  in 
^heir  offices  during  their  good  behaviour.  .  AncJ 
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\h9t  the  great  ward  t>f  Farrihgdon  sht)uld  be  divided 
into  two  wards,  and  have  two  aldermen.'^ . 

This  parliament  likewise  ordained  what  proportion 
the  said  wards  should  pay  towards  raising  a  tax 
called  a  fifteenth;  whereby,  it  appeari^  that  the 
sums  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  respec- 
tive wards,  were  as  follows : 


The  ward  of  Cheap 

The  ward  of  Vintry 

The  ward  of  Queenhithe 

The  ward  of  Baynard  castle 

The  waardiof  Cordwainer's-street 

The  ward  of  Kread^street 

The  ward  of  Farringdon  without 

The  ward  ci  Farringdon  within 

The  ward  of  Aldrychgate 

The  wfard  of  Cripplegate  ^ 

The  wsW  of  Cripplegate  without 

•The  ward  of  Bassyngshawe 

The  ward  of  Coleman-street 

The»  ward  of  Walbrook 

T'he  ward  of  Dowgate 

The  ward  of  B^ydge 

The  ward  of  Byllitigsgate       .  - 

The  ward  of  the  Tower 

The  ward  of  Portsoken 

The  ward  of  Aldgate 

The  ward  of  lime-stteet 

The  ward  of  Bishopsgate 

The  ward  of  Broad-etreet 

The  ward  of  Cornhill 

The  ward  of  Langbome 

The  ward  of  Candlewick-street 


X; 

S.  : 
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72 

0 

0 

35 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

36 

10 

0 

34 

10 

0 

53 

6 

8 

7 

0 

0 

39 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

■7 

0 

0 

19 

0^ 

0 

39 

0 

0 

34 

10 

0 

49 

10 

0 

31 

10 

0 

45 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

•  2 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

35 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Abdut  this  time  Richard  11.  finished  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  present  great  and  noble  haU  at  his  palace 
/  of 
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of  Westminster^  by  whi<^  stately  edifice,  some 
judgment  may  be  fomied  of  the  taste  of  this  zsge  in 
sifchitecture,  as  well  as  ai  Richard^s  great  magni- 
ficence. 

The  next  paiiiament,  A.  D.  ^394,  empowered  die 
mayor  ci  Lcmdon  to  search  all  malt  brought  to  die 
city,  to  prevent  the  great  frauds  of  the  coimtiy 
no^tsters;  so  that  the  buyer  might  have  eight 
bushels  of  clean  malt  to  the  quarter. 

On  the  other  side  we  read,  that  the  mayor  and 
sfaeri&  were,  ordered  to  attend  the  coundl,  and 
answer  to  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  country 
graziers  coming  to  Smithfield  market,  who  accused 
the  city  officers  of  extorting  from  diem  eveiy  third 
beast  brought  by  them  to  that  maiket.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  in  any  wise  punidied  for 
so  doing. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey,  says,  that  in  die  year  139^9 
on  St.  George's  day,  there  was  a  great  justing  on 
Londourbridge,  betwixt  Davids  Earl  of  Cn^wford,  of 
Scodand,  aim  hofd  Wells  of  England ;  in  which 
Lord  Wells  was,  at  the  third  course,  home  out  of 
the  saddle,  '^  which  hystorie  proveth,  that  at  that 
time  the  bridge  being  coaped  on  either  side  was 
not  replenished  with  houses  builded  thereupon,  as 
since  it  hath  beene,  and  now  is.'^ 

Queen  Anne  having  died  without  issue,  Richard 
was  advised  to  engage  in  a  ssecond  marris^e,  and,  the 
council  having  proposed  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France,  a  negc^tion  was  immediately 
entered  into,  which  being  slxHtly  concluded,  the 
young  princess,  then  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age, 
was  espoused  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Richard^s  proxy. 

The  summer  of  1396  was  spent  in  making  mag- 
nificent preparatic»is  for  Richaini's  journey  to  r  ranee, 
whose  design  was,  undes  pretence  cf  goii^  theie 

to 
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to  wed  his  queen  in  peison,  to  take  the  opportunity 
ef  coneefting  naeasures  with  her  father  for  overcom- 
ing the  opposition  of  his  nobles,  which  began  to 
aasume  a  menacing  appearance. 

iVevious  to  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Calais  on  the  first  of  November,  the  two  kings  had 
a  meeting  between  Ardres  and  Calais,  where  every 
thing  was  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Five  days  after  the  ceremony  the  royal  couple 
set  sail  for  £ngiafnd^  which  they  reached  in  perfect 
safety. 

The  Mayor  of  London,  being  informed  that  the 
was  arrived  at  Dover  with  hft  young  consort, 
went  to  Blackheath  to  meet  them,  attended  by  the 
aldermen,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
mounted  on  hoiseback,  and  dressed  in  an  uniform 
cloathing,  each  of  them  having  on  their  sleeves 
a  symbol  of  their  respective  mysteries,  richly  em- 
broidered. 

The  recorder  having  addressed  their  majesties,  in 
the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  compliments  of  con- 
gratulation, the  royal  pair  were  conducted  to  the 
palace  at  Kennington ;  from  whence  the  little  quee^i 
(as  she  was  called)  was  carried  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, with  great  pomp  and  magnificence ;  on  which 
occasion,  the  spectators  were  so  numerous,  that  nine 
people  lost  their  lives  on  London-bridge.  The  next 
day  her  majesty  was  conducted  to  the  king's 
paJtace,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  7th  c^ 
January,,  1397. 

Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
upon  his  visitation  at  London,  in  the  year  13979 
revived  the  old  constitution  for  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  parishes  within  the  city,  to  pay  to 
their  rector  one  penny  in  the  pound,  out  of  the  rent 
of  their  houses,  in  lieu  of  tythes,  as  had  been  ordain- 
ed by  Simon  Niger,  formerly  Bishop  of  London. 

This 
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This  year  the  ihayor  dkd  commonalty  of  LondcHfi' 
purchased  the  house  called  BlackweU-hall,aiid  con* 
verted  it  into  a  market-house  for^the  sale  of  woollen 
cloth  ;  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  used  eversince. 

We  learn  from  the  Foedera,*  that,  in  this  year, 
Richard  had  again  recourse  to  his  former  method 
of  taking  loans  fronix  his  nobility,  gentry,    clergy, 
and  towns.     The   sum  thus  procured    from  the 
mayor,   aldermen,   and  commonalty   of  London, 
amounted,    on   this    occasion,    to    ten    thousand 
marks.     He    also   with   a  view  tp   ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  city  in  case  of  new  troubles,  of 
which  he  was  apprehensive,   ordered  the  citizens 
to  be  mustered  on  Blackheath,  where  he  reviewed 
them,   and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at 
their  numerous  and  formidable  appearance. 

In  the  year  1398  the  citizens  of  London  petition- 
ed  the  king  to  take  off  the  heavy  tax^ .  that  had 
been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  war  with 
France ;  and,  as  a  connexion  was  now  formed  with 
that  kingdom,  that  no  treaty  might  take  place  for 
the  restitution  of  Calais. 

The  king  was  so  irritated  at  this  freedom  taken 
by  the  Londoners,  that  he  eompeiled  many  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  to  eign  and  seal  a  number  of 
blank  papers,  which  were  afterwards  filled  up  with 
sucljL  sums  as  the  ministry  thought  proper  to  appoint. 

By  these,  and  other  oppressive  measures,  Richard 
became,    at  last,   so    universally,  odious    to    his 
subjects,  that  Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  late 
Duke  of  Lancaster^  and  grandson  to  Edward  lU. 
was,  by  the  principal  nobility  and  citizens,  invited 
from  France,  where  he  was  then  an  exile,  to  come 
over  and  deliver  the  nation  from  slavery. 
.    The  duke  readily  accepted  the   invitation,  set 
.^aiU  ^ud  landing  ^t  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
.       .        •  Vol.VlU.p.g.         . 

quickly 
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quickly  joined  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  those 
parts,  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks  on  his  march 
southward  ;  so  that  his  army,  in  a  few  4^ys,  increas- 
ed to  sixty  thousand  men.  With  these  he  hastened 
to  London ;  wisely  concluding,  if  the  capital 
should  declare  for  him,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  king  or  his  adherents.  The 
citizens  received  their  deliverer  \vith  open  gates, 
hearts,  and  hands  (supplying  his  army  with  a 
superfluity  of  all  sorts  of  provisions),  expressing 
their  joy  with  magnificent  shews,  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  the  clergy,  and  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

.The  duke,  having  his  interest  gready  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  this  potent  and  opulent 
city,  thought  he  might  safely  march  thence  to  se- 
cure the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
Richard,  soon  after,  arrived  with  his  army  from  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland.  But  the  king,  being  soon  de- 
serted by  most  of  the  great  men  about  him,  thought 
proper  to  accept  of  the  terms  offered  him  by  the 
i^xl  of  Northumberland,  on^behalf  oftheDukeof 
Lancaster,  which  th6  earl  solemnly  swore  to  see 
performed  :  nevertheless  he  perfidiously  seized  upon 
the  king's  person,  carried  him  prisoner  to  Rothland 
Castle,  and  thence  to  that  of  Flint ;  and  there  de- 
Uvered  him  to  thejduke,  who  brought  the  king  to 
London. 

At  the  duke's  approach  to  London  with  his 
prisoners,  he  was  received  in  great  pomp  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  all  the  several 
companies  in  th^ir  formalities,  with  the  people 
incessantly  crying.  Long  live  the  good  Duke  of 
Lancaster  our  deHverer  !  And  the  duke,  having  se- 
cured the  king  in  the  Tower  of  London,  M'^ent  to 
St.  Paul's  church  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  success. 

CHAP.  XVH. 
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Bickard  depos^d^^Henry  IK  crowned  at  Westminster^'-^ 
Popular  acts  of  government. — Conspiracy  against 
Henry.-^'Prompt  assistance  of  the  Citizens  in  crushing 

'  the  nehdlion. — Charter  relating  to  the  Custody  of  the 
Gates^  the  Customs  of  Markets,  and  tronage.^^eceptiim 
of  the  Greek  Emperor.^Guildkall  butlt.-^The  Tim 
converted  into  a  Conduit* — Naval  armament. -^William 
Sautree  lurnt. — Act  for  sealing  woollen  cloths. — 
Statutes  relating  to  foreign  Merchants.-^Contest  le- 
tween  the  Golasmiths  and  Cutlers.^^The  conservancy 
of  the  Thames  adjudged  in  favour  of  the  City. — Charter 
to  the  Company  of  Merchant^adventurers. — Dreadful 
Plague* — Affluence  of  JVhitineton. — A  Play  at  S&n- 
ner'sWelL  Tournament  in  Smithfield.  Henry* s  household 
expenditurej^^Riot  in  Ea^tchcap. — Cold  Harbour' grant ^^ 
ea  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, --^ Another  Martyr  executed 
in  Smithjield. — The  Merchants  of  London  injured  by 
the  Genoese » — State  of  foreign  Commerce. — Ten  thou- 
sand  Marks  lent  to  the  King.^^Early  trade  with  Mo- 
rocco.'^Death  of  Henrf  IK^^His  body  thrown  into  the 
Thames* 

When  Henry  had  thus  got  Richard  into  his 
power,  his  next  care  was  to  take  such  steps  as 
^ould  procure  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled  even  in  the  event  of  Richard's  death.  For 
this  purpose  many  consultations  were  held  among 
his  friends,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Richard  must  be  deposed,  and  this,  considering  the 
dishke  of  the  people  of  ail. ranks  to  him,  was  no  dif- 
ficult task.  It  was  at  length  resdved  to  submit 
Henry's  pretensions  to  the  decision  <^  parliament ; 
and  being  backed  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  without  doors,  and  a  numerous  party  within^ 
there  can  be  no  surprize  at  their  success.  Accord-* 
•'S  '  ingly. 
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ingly,  m  a  pariiioafienjt  ateeynbled  :w'  Bieiiiid's 
b wfie,  a.  wfi^ting  uiijder  his  liaod  y^m.  ftDpdmidi.h^ 
idiich  be  confessed  liiiiifieyif  iiikWoi«h|y  lof  l;he  cro^vn  ^ 
upon  this,  he  was  fpm^liy.  deposodt  by  tbexxii  ailtl' 
^enry  d^liuned  kitog.  ,     .      z/V^  .; 

His  coronation  took  pjkce  at  WestminsH**  on* 
the  13tbofQctob*ft  1399;  after  which  a  fpiendid 
^Qtertaimttent  w^fi  provided  in  Westa:iiii^^^ail>  at> 
^ich  the  mayor  and  aldermeii)  in  t|ieif  ifoiinbitties^ 
MTj^re  admitted  to*  shbir  seats  next  the  Bi<tebcwd|  im 
rigl^  of  the  office  ot-  Chief  Butler  of  {li^nd.    .     i  * « 

The  parliament  mieecingthe  day  after  the  qoroMK 
tion,  sevml  good  Iai¥s  were  passed  in  favour  of  ihii 
city  of  London ;  and  the :  king  gave  qrders  that  aU^ 
the  blank  papers,  which  had  been  extorted  from  th«r 
citizens  by  Richaid.  Ii«  afaoald  be  burnt)  ai;  thm 
Standard  in  Cheapside^ 

The  game  parUsHiient  repealed  an  act  piassed  im 
the  S7th  year  of  King  Edward  III;  by  which  it  had' 
been  ordained,  that,  ^  the  mtyor,  aldermen,  antJb 
sherifli  of  London*  in  default  of  the  good  ^ovemi^ 
inent  of  the  city,  Were  to  be  tned  as  delinquents^ 
by  a  foreign  inquest,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Kssex,  Sussex,  Hertfcfrdshire,  Buckingham^ 
shire,  and  Berkshire ;  and  who,  upon  being  found 
guilty,  were  to  pa^  a  thousand  marks  for  the  firsB 
de&uit,  two  thousand  tor  the  second,  and  for  the 
thirds  to  forfeit  the  franchises  of  the  city  to  thn 

king/^ 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  merchants  of  Lon^ 
don  should  have  the  same  liberty  of  packing  their 
clodis  as  foreign  merchants  had  within  the  city ;  and 
aIliid)erm^B,  m  amity  with  the  kin^,  as  Well  foreign^ 
as  doiQestic,  were  allowed  thh  privilege  of  retailing 
their  fish  in  the  city,  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  ex- 
clusive of  fishmonger^.  ' 
.  VOL.  I.                          s  s '       ,          -  '       This, 
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«  This,  ibd<:^thbr  popular  acts  of  govermnent,  en-^ 
^tBxM:  tte  MW  kiUff  to  his  subjects  in  general,  and 
th«  ^itiasehs  oi  Lonacns  in  particular ;  the  latter  of 
'^hbmsodn.  had  Ml. opportunity  of  testifying  their 
gratitude  for  the  favours  received,  as  will  appear  by 
the  fdlowing  circumstance.  * 

i  Several  ^f  the  principal  noblemen,  who  had  been 
disgusted  at  the  deposition  of  Richard  IL  having 
fistmed  a  coropiracy  to  assassinate  the  king  ;  his 
majesl^  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he  hasten- 
ed to  L6nck>n ;'  and,  acquainting  the  mayor  with 
^  circumstance,  conunanded  him  to  raise  the  citi- 
aEens,  which  was  obeyed  with  such  expedition,  that, 
in  a  very  diort  time,  six  thousand  of  the  Londoners 
wi^re  assembled,  completely  armed,  and  ready  to 
inarch  at  the  command  of  his  majesty. 

The  king,  having  been  informed  that  the  oonspira^ 
tursliad  lojeeln  at  Windsor,  with  an  intent  to  surprise 
Him  there,  marched  from .  London  at  the  head 
df  die  citizens,  and.  as  many  auxiliary  forces  as 
Hade  his  army  twenty  thousand,  to  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of  the  rebels. 

The  appearanbe  of  the  'Toy^l  army  Struck  such  a 
terror  in  .the  rebels,  thi^  they  immediately  retired ; 
and  the  Duke: of  Surrey  and  Earl  of  Salisbury,  two  of 
^e  principal  insurgents,  being  taken  at  Cirences- 
ter, die  army  was  dispersed ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
ring-leadets  being. soon  made  prisoners,  were  tried, 
condemned,  gy[id  executed  ;  by  which  the  rebellioa 
was  totally  suppressed. 

•  Henry  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ready  as- 
sistance of  the.  citizens  on  this  occasion,  that  he  wa» 
determined  to  give  them  some  testimony  of  his 
gratitude :  he  therefore  grantedthem  a  charter,  dated 
the,  25th  of  May,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  where- 
in is  contained  the  following  clause.: 

.   "  And 
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"  And  moreover,  of  our  ampb  .&pce, -^e  haye^ 
granted  fc»r  us  and  our  heii%,  as  much  as  in  us  is»  ta 
.  the  same  citizens^  thieir  heirs  and  success^rs^  as 
aforesaid,  that  they  shall  have  the  custody,  asJweU 
of  the  gates  of  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  as  all  other 
the  gates  and  posterns  pf  the  same^city ; ,  and  ^als(^ 
the  office  of  gathering  of  the  tolls  and  custop&.jia 
Cheap  and  Billingsgate  and  Smithfield,  ,t;l]^re  rights 
fuUy  to  be  taken  and  accustomed ;  and  also  t^ 
tronage,  that  is  to  say,  the  weighing  of  lead,  waXj^ 
pepper,  alum,  madder,  and  other-hke Jvfres,  with^ 
in  the  said  city  for  ever/^  -  /.    .        .        .  ^  ' 

.  Toward^  the  close  of  the  year  ii06> -Emanuel 
Palseologus,  the  Grecian  £mpero]:,ajrrived  inKnglandii' 
to  soUcit  succours  against  Baja2;et,  Emj^eror  of  th^ 
Turks.  He  was  met  by  the  king  and.,  nobility  ii^ 
great  state  at  Blackheath,  who  cojadiicted  him  to^ 
London ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  in^br, 
aldermen,  and  citizens,  in  a  .  very  potnppus^ 
manner.  ^ 

Stow  says,  "  Thomas  Knoles, ,  grocer,  mayo?, 
1 400,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  began  to  new 
build  the  Guildhall,  in  London ;  and,  instead  ot 
an  olde  little  cottage  in  Alderman-berie  istreet^. 
made  a  faire  and  goodly  house,  more  neare  unto  St. 
Laurence  church,  in  the  Jurie.'^ 

In,  the  year  1401  the  citizens  of  London  converts 
ed  the  prison  called  the  Tun,  in  ComhiU,  into  a  con-» 
duit,  for  the  reception  of  water  which  was  brought 
in  leaden  pipes  from  Tyburn :  and  on  the  side  of 
this  conduit  they  erected  a  cage,  with  a  pair  of 
stocks  over  it  for  the  punishment,  gf  night-walkers ; 
together  with  a  pillory,  in  which  cBshone&t  millers, 
and  bakers  were  exposed  to  the  scorn'of  the  public 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  conduit  was  supplied, 
from  the  same  springs,  as  those  spoken  of  under  the 
ye^3i   1237  and  1285;  or.  whether  it  was  madei- 

^         '      \      'necessary 
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jietesstry  fcjr  toother  supply  of  water  from  a  dif- 
Iferettt  pSurtoPdiirf 'manor. 

In  tne  Ftiedera,  vol.  VIII.  pi  IJS,  is  an  order  to 
intoagainsti  the  French,  wha^ere  making  preparati- 
on^ to  assist  the  Welch.  It  is  dated  January  I  ith, 
i4<>l :  and  aihbng^  other  thirlgs  it  directs  certaint 
peizitiyWni  to  fit  out  bar^s  and  balingers  for  sea 
fiefvice.  IVoni  ihe  record  we  learn  that  these  Vessels 
fe-ceHed  all  other  kiilds  of  ships  in  time  of  war,  for 
the  guard  of  ttie  seas,  apd  of  merchandize,  hut  their 
precise  nathre  is*  not  now  known.  It  is  probable, 
however^  that  the  fitting  them  out  Was  very  expen- 
sive at  that  time,  since  •  t\)i^6,  ^  three,  dr  even  four 
fownain  land  afe  well  as  seaport,  are  in  many  instan- 
ces orderetftoprovide  one  in  common ;  nor  is  any  city 
6t  towp'  ordered  to  find  more  than  one,  London  ex- 
tepted,  wl^rch  wa&  to  famish  one  of  each  sort. 

In  page  178,  of  tire  same  volume,  is  an  order, 
4)ated  at  Westtninster,  February  26th,  1401,  to  the 
mayor  of  London,  for  burning  William  Sautree,  a  he- 
retic under  sentence  of  death.  The  doctrines  of 
WicklifF  had  spread  greatly  about  this  time,  not- 
withstanding a  very  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
clergy,  who,  however,  were  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
parliament  to  concur  in  the  persecution  of  his  fol- 
lowers. But  Henry,  having  but  a  dubious  title, 
and,  for  that  reason,  courting  the  clergy,  who,  he 
knew,  had  great. power  to  support  him,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  procured  for  bummf  of  obstinate 
heretics,  ai^  the  WickUffites,  or  LoUards,^  were  con- 
strued to  be.  Accordinriy  this  unhapmr  man,  who 
Had  been  parish  spriest  of  St,  Osyth,  in  London,  for- 
xfaerfy  in  Syth  Lane,  was  selected  to  be  the  first  vic- 
tjnx  of  persecution  for  conscience-sake  in  England ; 
and,  so  eageir  were  the  clergy  in  using  this  diabolical 
instrument  of  conviction  to  unfixed  minds,  that, 
'Without  waitmg  for  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of 

parliament^ 
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|)ai^&iiieiit,  they'  proceeded  to  tiy,  condemn,  and 
execute  their  devoted  object.    This  bloody  staluti 

WQS  not  repealed  until  1677-  ' 

A  Statute  passed  in  1403  diredts  a  deal  of  ledd 
to  be  afiixeid  to  all  woollen  cloths  made  in  London 
and  its  subuibs,  for  preventing  irauds  in  the  sale  of 
them.  We  may  observe  that,  in  those  times  the 
dotfaing  ti^e  was  ve^i^tnuch  carried  on  in  and  neat 
London ;  but  the  ptice^  of  provisions,  labour,  ^c» 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  our  commerce,' th» 
clolhiers,  for  cheapness,  removed  ihrst  into  the  coun*^ 
ties  adjacent  to  London,  as  Surrey,  Kent,  Essexy 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire  &c.  and  in  process  of  lime; 
to  a  still  greater  disteaice,  viz;  itfto  the  counties  of 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Wofce^eii 
york,&c.  -         c 

WTierever  luxury  increases  ther6  will  natuialiv  b« 
an  increase  of  the  impoitsltion  of  foreign  merchah*- 
dize.  'fhat  this  was  the  case  in  Henry^s  unsettted 
reign  is  evident  from  die  maily  laws  passed  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  foreign  merchants,  who  Were 
then  the  principal  importers  of  foreign  luxuries. 
Among  other  coercive  statutes  passed  in  1 403  tr ai^ 
one  to  compel  foreigners  to  sell  their  commodifiefil 
in  three  months  kHer  landing  them;  but  it  w«id 
scarcely  made  a  law  until  its  nnpolicy  becanie  s6 
obvious,  that  it  Was  repealed  in  the  following  year, 
"  saving  always  the  franchises  and  immunities  cSf  the 
city  of  London."  These,  however,  were  alito  doomed 
to  give  way  before  the  powerful  iiifluence  of  C6ra* 
merce,  for  we  find  that  in  the  same  year,  the  Italian 
merchants  of  Genoa,  obtained  from  parlialneM  a 
grant  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  their  merchandise 
to  London,  through  the  port  of  Southampton,  wiA- 
out  paying  scav^e  to  the  city ;  and  instead  of  h^ittg 
obliged  to  employ  city  factors  or  brokers  in  the  sale 

and 
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Bud  purchase  of  goods,*  they  were  enabled  to  transact 
business  for  themselves,  and  in  all  actions  of  debt 
were  to  be  tried  before  the  king-s  council,  mayor,  or 
alderrtoen  of  London,  according  to  the  laws  of  mer- 
chants, and  not  by  inquest. 

\  In  the  year  1 405  a  contest  happened  between  the 
companies  of  goldsmiths  and  cutlers,  with  regard  to 
certain  privileges,  claimed  by  die  former,  of  in^ct* 
ing;a}l  the  gold  and  silver  work  made,  by  the  latter. 
At  length  the  goldsmiths  appealed  to.  the  parUament, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  king  the  affair  was  re- 
ferted  to  the  mayor  of  London,  who  having  carefully 
examined  into  the  affair,  reported,  that  according  to 
the  ancient  immunities  of  the  city,  the  cutlers  had  a 
pght  to  work  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  that  all  things 
inade  by  them  were  to  be  assayed  by  the  goldsmitl^.: 
liifhereupon .  the  gold^miths^  charter  was  eoflfirm- 
1^  by  parliament,  and  additional  privileges  were 
granted. 

.  The  encroachments  made  on  the  river  Thames, 
by  a  great  number  of  wears  erected  between  Staines 
and  the  river  Medway,  by  the  fishermen  and  others, 
being  of  great  detriment  to  the  fishery  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  said  river  Thames,  Sir  John  Woodcock, 
mayor,  and  conservator  of  the  said  river,  ordered  the 
said  wears  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  nets  that  were 
seized  and  forfeited  to  be  burnt :  for  which,  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  claiming  a 
property  in  the  said  river,  brought.,  their  actions,  . 
which  was  adjudged  in  favour  oi  the  city  charter  for 
the  conservancy  of  the  river  Thames. 
,  In  1406  King  Henry  acquainted  the  mayor  and 
sherifi^  of  London,  ^^  that  it  h^d  been  agreed  in  the 
present  parliament,  that  the  merchants  of  our  king* 
dom  shall  have  the  guard  of  the  seas,  from  May  this 
yeaTj  till  Michaelmas  of  the  following  year/' 

la 
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In  this  year  the  English  company  of  merchant^ 
adventurers,  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a^  Becket,  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  king.  This  charter,  however,  gavel 
them  no  exclusive  powers,  but  merely  authority  fo¥ 
the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns,  and  to  chuise 
a  governor.  Yet  this  charter  had  a  proviso,  thcrt 
any  man  paying  the  haunce^  or  freedom  fine  of  aii 
old  noble,  about  eighteen  shillings  of  modern  moneys 
might  freely  consort  and  trade  with  them.   • 

A  most  dreadful  plague  broke  out  aniong  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1407,  which  vdi^edL 
fo  so  great  a  degree  as  to  destroy  thirty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a  very  short  time ;  which  eon- 
fflderably  lessening  the  consumption  of  bread,  re- 
duced the  price  of  whei^  to  three  shillings  and  six-^ 
pence  the  quarter. 

Money  growing  more  plentiful,  because  commerce 
daily,  though  imperceptibly,  increased,  we  now 
find  King  Henry  was  able  to  borrow  niore  consider- 
able sums  of  uie  merchants  ttein  of  the  clergy,  or 
nobility,  which  could  not  be  done  in  former  reigns. 
Thus,  in  hegiotiating  a  loan  for  paying  the  garrison  of 
Calais,  it  appears,  from  the  Fcedera,*  that  while  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  could  only  advance  one  hundred 
marks ;  the  celebirated  Whittington,  of  whom  so 
many  vulgar,  traditional,  and  improbable  steles 
are  told,  lent  a  thousand  pounds.  He  also 
rebuilt  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  the  library  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  part  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
^  college  of  priests  in  the  street,  now  called  College- 
hill. 

In  the  year  1409,  hii^tory  informs  us  that  the  com- 
pany of  parish  clerks  of  London  acted  a  play  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  world,  which  they  re-- 


•  Vol    Vm.  p.  488. 

peated 
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petted  ciight  dii^fi^  w^ec^ssivehf ,  at  ^nner^^dl, 
lif^r  Ckrkenwell,  with  great  applause. 

ftom  tbe  play  the  cpHipeay  retired  daily  to  Sautln 
fi^)  where  a  touroainent  was  held  between  the 
inar^^  and  gentlemen  of  H^inault,  and  the  ^plarl  of 
Somemet  and  several  other  English  gendeoien ;  in 
which  victCMry  d^l^^r&A  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
,  Engjiish,  that  they  all  came  off  conquerors  except 
one* 

The  Fo^<^ra*  contains  a  declaratipn  from  the^ 
l^fig,  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  wl|oie  shalji  be  a{^r(q|viated  out  of 
eer^n  duties  for  the  expanse  of  his  household  for 
about  ^ur  months,  out  of  which  one  thousand  one 
•  hundsed  ai|d  sixty-six  pouiid|s  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  is  to  be  out  of  the  siibsidy  on  wool  and 
leather,  the  duty  of  three  shillings  per  ton  on  wine^ 
and  one  riiiiling  in  the  pound  on  other  merchandize 
igeceived  in  the  port  of  London. 
. ,  In  the  year  1410  a  riot  happened  in  this  city,  of 
which  our  histcnrians  relate,  the  fc^wing  particnlais: 
The  pnncfs  Thomas  and  John,  sons  of  the  king, 
l^ing  at  an  entertainment  in  Eastcheap^  a  dispute 
arose  between  their  higbness's  servants  and  some 
fathers  belonging  to  the  court,  during  which  it  was 
said  that  some  insult  w^  offered  to  the  princes. 

,The  mayor  being  informed  of  the  riot,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place,  attended  by  the  aldermen  and 
sheriffs,  who  exerted  themselves  efl^tually  to  re- 
9tpre  the  peace*  Sut,  notwithstanding  this  spirited 
and  well  judged  conduct,  the  li:ing  issued  a  writ, 
appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  .cause 
of  the  tumult,  who  summoned  die  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sherifib  before  them ;  when  the  chief  justice^ 
Gascoyne,  advised  them  to  make  $ubmission  to  the 
king,  in  Behalf  of  all  the  citizens. 

♦  Vol.  VHI.  p.  6u)/ 
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Thiik  they  refiised  to  do ;  and,  conscious  of  their 
awn  innocence,  vindicated  themselves  with  to  much 
spirit,  and  so  strict  a  r^^  to  truth,  that  the  king 
appeared  fully  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  and  they 
ti^ere  discharged  with  honour. 

This  year  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued,  by  which 
King  Henry  granted  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  magnificent  building  in  ThameS'^street,  called 
Cold  Herburgh,  or  Cold  Harbour,  probably  so  de* 
nominated  from  ils  bleak  situation  on  the  bank  of 
the  riven  The  place  on  which  this  stately  fabric 
then  stood,  is  now  CoM  Harbour-lane,  in  the  ward 
of  Dowgate. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  this  year  was  exhibited 
another  instance  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
times.  One  John  Bradby,  alias  Badby,  a  taylor, 
or,  a^  some  say,  a  smith,  a  sincere  votary  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  the  celebrated  WiekliiT, 
having  been  convicted  before  Thomas  Archbishop 
of  Canteribury,  of  what  was  then  called  heresy,  was 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield. 

This  unhappy  man  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of, 
execution  in  a  cask,  and  Henry  Prince  of  \<^ales, 
being  present  on  the  occasion,  oflfered  him  a  free 
pardon,  on  condition  of  his  recanting  before  the  fire 
was  kindled.  This  offer  Bradby  rejected ;  on 
which  he  was  tied  to  a  stake,  in  the  cask,  and  the 
fire  being  lighted,  the  flames  soon  reached  his  body, 
which  occasioned  his  crying  out  in  a  most  piteous 
manner. 

The  young  prince  was  so  affected  by  this  cir* 
cuRistance,  that  he  gave  orders  to  take  him  instantly 
out  of  the  fire,  renewed  the  offer  of  a  pardon  on  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  and  even  promised  to 
allow  him  a  pension  of  three  pence  per  day,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  injury  h€(  had  already  sustained  by 
the  fire-  ^ 

yroh.  I.  T  %  This 


Tills  offi^  Ifli^ipisui  tbe  Msohif?  XfiMyr  lifted ; 
upon  whidb  h^  ww  jretoooductfi^  tQ  t^§  flftn}^^ 
vhich /3ooiip]ut  a  period  to  ju9  life. 

In  Ihe  year  lill2«  ie^  jCoin^iiMem^  <>f  1\i^  iQeooese 
having  maliciously  done  gii^at  fo|9<ns^e  to  qer^^iir 
di^rcbajfitsi  of  L4DRilon,  fiapg  Henry  i^syecl  bip  man^ 
date  to  the  mayor  and  aj^rifis  of  Lwdofi  to  m^ke 
proolamafeioiL,  that  mne  of  \a^  ^i^i^^tf^  ^  pregume 
to  auffer  aay  meichandm  (Mr  money  by  exchange, 
'&c.  belongiag  to  tb^  Genoese,  tP  be^ntheypnd 
8efi,  until  aatisfaction  he  ifiade  for  tho9^.  wronga. 

Jbi  the  same  ye»r  Hilary  compkip^d  to  King 
John,  of  Portugal,  of  the  ship  Thoinas  of  Lopdon,  of 
two  hundrctd  tops  burth^ni  heipg  yiol€^t)y  aeii?ed  in 
the  port  of  Lishon;  ah^  Wving«  beside?  thecpoi-f 
mknder,  ^  merchant  apd  p\\t$ex  (burs^magiat^rj 
bdonging  to  her,  Her  ladings  ta^^p-in  at  Did^W) 
was  oil,  waix,  and  4&undFy .  other  wi^iresi  valued  At  ai^ 
thousand  gold  crowns.  ^. 

Frpm  these  cifcumstanoes  some  idea  mi^y  be  formed 
of  the  st^te  of  the  fpreigp  comm^ce  of  London  at 
that  period.^  They  9tre  a  strong  proof  %h9X  its  trade 
had  become  of  such  importance  as  toroquke  the  in-. 
terposition  of  government  whenever  it  w^s  inip^decl 
by  jealous  rivals  ;  and,  at  the  sanae  .time,  ^,w  tha^ 
S!C»nething  in  the  nature  of  an  eniBargo  w^  resorted 
to  aa  a  means  of  compelUng  restitution  for  injuries 
(ione  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  Portuguese,  trader  i* 
may  bq  remarked  that  forpierly  wine  wa^  pot  ip  such 
abundance  in  that  country,  as  in  modern  timqs ;  and* 
as  our  kings  still  retained  Guienne,  from  .wbepfif  we 
bad  long  brought  large  quantities  of  winC)  ^e  need 
not  be:Siirpris.^d  at  the  omiapion  of  that  Atticte  ifi  tlie 
cargo.     • 

In  the  same  year,  JJenry  borwti^ed  ten^  thOn^aQdi 
marks  of  the*  inajwlimd  cpnuw^^  of  X^ndoPx 
towards  his  expedition  to  Guiepne,  which  v/%%  to  }^ 
£  i is  :  I  '  C^Pf^i^ 
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I'epaid  out  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  from  the 
counties. 

We  find  the  first  memiion  of  Ehglishmen  trading  to 
Morocco,  in  the  year  1413.  In  this  year,  it  seems,  a 
conplaRy^of'liOndon  merchants  h^d  kdeii  sevetd 
sfiips;\^*thrt>ttch  wbol,  and  other  merchandize',  to  the 
Vanife*bFt\^iBnty-Four  thousand  pounds,  towards  the 
Western  parts  of  Morocco,  wiUiput  naming  a  port* 
But  i?i)nje:p^  sh>pp,  emuloju^  of  this\€ommerce, 

made  p«tte  of  ^hose  Lokid^  ^ips  outward  boiiUnd^, 
and  cflftied  tlkm  into  Gertote.  WbemOpbn,  King 
HcbiygT^miWd^l^.iimffete^^  r^ris^l^'ubbrr  the  ships 
and  lii^lfe^nfe ;  of  wh^rfever  Bey  could 

<ind  tlfepiV \ .'.'  \'  '     ■  ^^ .      ..,^    -t 

Qn  M  ?ptti;of.  MmK.  im,  ^Ki&g  Henry  IV. 

clie4  sitflcteHiy  while  be  w«i&  p^yiog"  hi)s  devotions  at 
tlie  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Weittriinster- 
abbey.  His  body  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Fe- 
vershain,'  and^  frbfa  thfeifiBe  by  land  to  Csmterbury, 
and  dieie  sdleitmlly  inti^tted,  .  v' 

This  is  the  account  of  Henry'a  interment  given  by 
allthd  £n^fc  HistbHstns, '  but  ifrom  a  Lditin  matiu* 
script  i  in  the :  library  i  of  Corpus  Chris  tt  College, 
Casnbridge,  a  tnin^tidf^  <)f  which  is  published  in  the 
tentk^ndutne  of  the  Aotnial  Register,  it  appeadrs  that 
instead  of  the  body  being  conveyed  to  Feven^ham  it  ^ 
wasthiMMrn  into  me  Thames^  between  Berkingtem 
and  Gravesend*  •. 


'  I  • 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Accession  of  Henry  K^^fVhiilock's  Conspiracy .--^^Cgse  tf 
,  Sir  John  OUcastle. -^Removal  of  Jsuiumcesin  the 
Thames. -^Genoese  Embassy  relative  to  the  bgury  done 
to  some  London  Merchants.— 'T/w  News  of  the  Battle  tf 
Agmcourt  arrives  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.-^Moorgat^ 
built. — Henry's  pompous  Entry. -^Reception  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund. — First  Lighting  of  the  City. — 
Loan  of  Ten  Thousand  Marks  to  the  Kng.^^Proclanut^ 
tion  relative  to  the  Iceland  Cod-^fishery.r^GMnpulsory 
Loan  from  the  foreign  MerchasUs.r-Holbor^  Paved.'^ 
Leadenhall  Emit. — Whittington  serves  the  office  of 
Ix>rd  Mayor  for  the  Third  ttme.^-State  of  ihd  Coinage. 
— Statement  tf  the  Revenue  and'Expenditurc-^Repara' 
tion  obtained  from  the  Oenoesfe^-^Death  and  funeral  of 
Henry  V.  t 

On  the  death  of  Heniy  IV.  his  eldest  son  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of 
Ifenry  V. 

.  This  pi^ince  had  received  a  finished  educfeition  at 
the  uniyes^ity  of  Oxford^  and  though  he  had. been 
subject  t^  the  follies  of  yoath,  maturi^  now  erased 
their  impression,  and  he  asoended  die  throne  ivith 
every  merit  that  could  adorn  royalty. 
:,  Being  ;th.us  elevated,  and  sensible  of  the  atteaction 
of  the  public  eye,  he  abandoned  his  former.  couDsea, 
and  discarded  his  dissolute  companions ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  made  such  provision  for  his  old  as* 
sociates,  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  decency. 

Such  conduct  afforded  Henry's  subjects  the 
h^ppy  omen  of  his  future  government,  which  he 
began  with  a  general  amnesty,  and  an  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  he  would  rather  chuse  to  be  removed 
from  Ufe,  than  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over  his 
people. 

He 
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He  was*  crowncfd ,  on  the  mhth  of  April,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  increased  his  popur 
larity  by  restoring  purity  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  dis]f>iacing  many^  judges  and  otheis  who 
had  perverted « their  power  to  the  injury  of  the 
subject. 

Notwithstanding  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  he  could  not  escapie  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  some  individuals.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  one  Whitlock,  who  en- 
deavoured to  foment  a  rebellion  by  posting  papers  in 
public  places,  containing  affirmatives  that  Richard  11. 
was  still  alive. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of  this  codl- 
spiracy,  he  sent  an  order  to  Thomas  Falconer,  Mayor 
of  London,  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  ap- 
prehend all  suspicious  persons.  In  obedience  to 
which  the  mayor  issued  his  orders  to  the  aldermen, 
each  of  whom  kept  a  strong  guard  in  his  respective 
ward.  An  information  having  been  received  that 
some  of  the  conspirators  were  to  meet  lat  the  Ax^ 
Inn,  without  Bishopsgate,  the  mayor,  attended  by 
a  proper  guard,  went  there  about  midnight,  and  ap« 
prehended  John  Borgate,  a  carpenter,  and  seven 
others,  who,-  being  examined,  made  a  ready  confes- 
sion of  their  guilt. 

The  incendiary  Whitlock  was  apprehended,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
escaped  by  the  connivance  of  the  conslkble,  who, 
being  supposed  to  have  projected  the  conspiracy, 
was  dismissed  from  his.office,  and  one  of  the  wardens, 
convicted  of  having  favoured  the  prisoner's  escape^ 
was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Many  others  were  apprehended  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  where  the  number  of  delinquents  was 
so  great  as  to  cause  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  gaol, 
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by  wHicli  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  sixty-four  of* 
the  prii^oiiers,  lost^lheir  lives. 
^  Soon  «tfter  his  aceesHOn  to  the  throne  a  convoca* 
tioir  was  held  at  St.  Paul's^  I/mdon,  in  which,  by  the 
kiHg^i  direction,  the  festival  of  St.  Geoige  was  prder^ 
ed  to  be  kept,  with  greater  solemnity.  In  it  also  the 
clei^  held  a  serious  consultation  how  to  destroy  the 
Lolhffds,  whoy  notwithstanding  the  two  dreadiul  ex^ 
amples  of  the  last  reign,  continued  to  spread  greatly. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whb  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Cobbam,  in  right  of  his  wife,  being,  considered  as 
the  principal  leader  of  the  sect,  was  maiked  out  af 
the  victim  on  this  occasion,  and  was  consequently., 
though  tavLch  against  Henry's  will,  carried  prisoner 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and,  on  his  examina- 
tion, denying  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, was  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  a  heretic. 

He,  however,  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Tower,  though  probably,  not  without  the  connivance 
of  the  king,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favcnirite,  and 
who  w^  not  yet  prejudiced  against  the  Lollys. 

The  clergy  were  raving  mad  when  they  found 
that  their  bumt-o^ring  had  got  out  of  their 
clutches ;  and,  being  satisfied  that,  while  Henry  re* 
tailed  his  opinion  of  the  sect,  all  their  endeavours 
would  be  vain,  they  laid  a  plan  to  prejudice  this 
prince  gainst  them,  and  against  Oldcastle  in  par- 
ticular. 

Ai:cordihgly,  news  was  brought  to  the  king  at 
Ehham,  that  the  Lollards,  With  Oldcastle  at  their 
h^d>  were  assembled  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  that  their  design 
was  to  kill  the  king,  the  princes,  his  brothers,  and 
most  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  inany 
other  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  Heniy^ 
resentment.  .  He,  therefbre,  immediately  collected 

what 
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ivbaVfofCf.  l^q)i|}d,  md  proceeded  to  St  Giles's 
Fields^  wh^ni  .he  arrived  aboiit  ^lidnight,  apd  there 
fou^d  seventy  or  eighty  men,  arm^d,  thirty  of  whom 

•  were  killed  or)  the  spot,  and  most  of  the  oth^^rs 
made    pisoners.    It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
ivas  one  of  those  secret  meetir^gs  at  which  they 
worshipped  God  in  the  way  they  thought  m^ppt 
acceptable  to  him,  and  that  their  being  arated  WM 
^om  ^u  apprehension  of  being^  molested. 
.  However  this  may  be,  Henry  was    prejudieed 
^gsanst  them  from  that  time,  and  issued  a.proclama-* 
tion,  with  a  reward  of  500  marks  to  any  one  whQ 
should  discover  Oldcastle,  and  1000  to  the  tpan  whn 
should  take  him.   At  length  he  was  taken,  in  the  year 
1407 J  while  th^  Ifing  was  in  France,  and  burnt  alive, 
being  hung  by  a  <:hain  fastened  round  his  middle. 
The  execution  took  place  at  the  new  gaUows,  after- 
wards called    Tybvjrn,  on   Christmas;  day.    Hac} 
Henry  been  in  England  it  ff  highly  probable  our 
annals  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  this  event, 
for  it  is, evident  from  the  nunibet  of  pardons  granted 
to  those  api^ehei^ded  in  St  Giles's,  that  his  eyes  w^re 
soon  opeKH^d  to  the  niefarious  deceit  which  had  been 
ppactiaed  on.  him ;  and  this  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  of  no^  search  being  made  after 
the  Qther4ea.4ers»' which  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  num- 
ber  of  .meii  myst  have  had,  had  it  ever  existed. 
^  ||{any  public  nuisances  being  again  set  up  in  the 
i«iver  Thamies,  the  city  petitioned  the  parliament,  in 
J414,  for  th^  removal  of  all  kiddals,  wears,  fish- 
garths,  ^t^kfii,  miiy^es^  stages,  and  all  other  machines 

.  .whatsoever,  in  the  river?  of  Thames,  Medway,  and 
Xica:  whereupoiii  the  mayor -and  citizens  were  em- 
powered rigorously  -to  e^^ecute  all  the  statutes  ih 
force«^lg^stall  such  offenders  ;  and  that  in  all  com- 
pissipns^  relating  to  the  office  of  water-bailiff)  the 
mayor  or  custos  always  to  be  ofre, ' 

-  "^  This 
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This  parliament  revived  the  bill  broi^ht  into  thte 
House  of  Commons  in  the  late  reign^  for  seculariz* 
ing  or  seizing  upon  the  ecclesiastical  benefices.  But 
the  bishops  found  means  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by 
persuading  the  king  to  reclaim  the  French  dominions 
formerly  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to 
use  all  the  power  of  his  crown  to  recover  them ; 
which  had  its  desired  effect. 

In  the  same  year  Genoese  ambassadors  came  to 
England,  to  treat  about  the  satisfaction  to  be  made 
ibr  the  merchandize  unjustly  taken  from  the  London 
merchants,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
And  a  licence  was  granted  by  King  Heniy  V.  to 
Olbert  Tonsun,  a  Genoese,  living  in  London,  to  im- 
port merchandize  to  the  value  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  export  merchandize  of  the  same  va- 
lue, paying  the  usual  customs,  provided  the  said 
Tonsun  do  reside  with  William  Unet,  citi^n  and 
woollen-draper,  of  London,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  that  city. 

Lord  Mayor's  day,in  theyear  1415,  was acciden tally- 
rendered  most  solemn,  by  the  advice  of  his  majesty's 
victory  over  the  French,  at  Agincourt,  which  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  king's  messengers  to  Nicho- 
las Wotton,  as  he  was  riding  to  Westminster  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  the  high  office  of  mayor.  In  his  re* 
turn  from  Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  IMshop 
of  Winchester,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  &c.  they 
proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  attended 
the  T&  deum^  sung  with  great  solemnity.  And  next 
day  the  queen,  nobility,  fiergy,  mayor,  aldermen« 
and  several  guilds  or  nraternities,  fbraied  a  solemn 
procession,  and  went  on  foot  from  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral to  Westminster  dbbey :  where  this  illustrious 
company  made  a  great  oblation  at  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  returned  in  a  triumphant 
manner, 

Moorgate 
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Moorgate  was  this  year  built  by  Thomas  Falconer, 
late  mayor,  for  the  convenience  of.  the  citizens  to 
repair  to  the  fields  and  neighbouring  villages.     The 
king  soon  after  returning  from  France,  with  great 
numbers  of  the  French  nobility,  his  prisoners,  was 
met  on  Blackheath  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs. of  London,    in  scarlet  robes,  attended  by 
three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  mounted  on 
stately  horses,  richly  accoutred ;  and,  at  St.  Thomas 
of  Watering,  he  was  met  by  a  solemn  and  pompous 
procession  of  the  London  clergy,  with  rich  crosses, 
magnificent    copes,  and  massy  censers;    and  the 
crty,  on  this  joyful  occasion,  was  embellished,  in  a 
very  sumptuous  manner,  with  rich  tapestry,  contain- 
ing the  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty's  illustrious 
predecessors;  with  a    beautiful  variety    of  stately 
pageants,  in  some  of  which  sat  veiy  amiable  children, 
dressediii   imitation  of  angels,  chaunting  praises  to 
the  eternal  king;  to  whom  Henry,  justly^ and  hum- 
bly, ascribed  all  the   honour  and  glory  of  the  late 
great  victory.    During  this  magnificent  cavdlcade, 
the. city  conduits  ran  with  divers  sorts  of  wine,  for 
the.  ehteirfainment  of  the  populace;  and,  the  day 
following,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  present- 
ed   tjie  king  at  Westminster  with   one    thousand 
pounds  in  gold,  in  two  rich  basons  of  the  same 
metal  ahd  value. 

The  citizens  also,  for  the  honour  gf  their  king 
and  country,  received  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who 
came  into  England,  out  of  a  pious  design,  to  make 
peace  between  England  and  France,  in  the  like 
magnifeent  manner.  He  was  met  on  the  road 
to  London,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  at  Blackheath, 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  on  horseback,  gorgeously  apparelled; 
who  conducting  hini  to  London,  were  met  at  St. 
Thomas  of  Watering  (Fabii^n  says,  at  St.  George^s,^ 

VOL.  I.  uu  Southwark) 
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Southward),  by  the  lin'g  and_^rincipal  nobilihr; 
whence  they  brought  him. to  tne  ci^,  where  he 
was  received  in  a  very  pompous  and  stately  manner. 
Jn  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Barton,  the  streets 
were  first  ordered  to  be  illuminated  by  banging  lan- 
terns before  the  houses. 

King  Henry  having  determined  ypon  a  seconcl 
invasion  .of  France,  we  learn  from  Sir  "Robert  Cotton 
,that  his  ordinary  revenue  being  unequal  to  the  pay- 
jnent  of  his  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  jpawn  his 
jewels  for  money ;  he  also  obtained  several  loans  this 
jrear  from  diflferent  coininunities  and  individuals,  and 
among  the. rest,  ten  thousand  marks  from  the  mayor 
,and  ron^pionalty  of  the  city  of  London,  to  be  paid 
the  yeac  following  out  of  the  subsidy  on  wool  ip  the 
port  of  l/>ndon  ;  by  which  it  is  evident  that  thei^ 
was  still,  a  vast  annual  exportation  of  wo61. 

.  it;  appears  frpm  an  order  inserted  in  the  Foedera* 
that  tne  nierghants  of '  London  bad  thus  early  en* 

^aged  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the^  coasts  of  Iceland. 

Jy  it  th^e  sheriJOTs  of  London  are  enjoined  •*  to  Ithake 
proclamation,  that  iione  of  pur  sjjbjects  dp^  for  one 
^eartocome,  presume  to  resort  to  the  coasts  of  the 
isles  belonging  \o  0enmark  and  .Norway^  mo^re  es- 
pegially  to  the  isle  of  Iceland,  on  the  account  of  the 
fishing,  or  any  other  reason,  to  the  prejudice  Of  the 
.  King  of  Denmark,  othenvise  than  has  been  anciently 
customary.'^  , 

In  the  following  year  King  Henry,  being  still  m 
great  want  of  money  for  niaintaining  his  arnay,  exieir- 
cised  a  despotic  authority  over  the, foreign  merchanis 
of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Lucca,  who  were,  by  an 
'ord^r  of  council,  corhpelled  to  make  a  loari  of  mo- 
ney to  the  king:  "  because,'''  says  the  brder,  "'they 
enjoy,  by  the  grace  and  sufferance  of  the  king,  gr^t 
privileges,  and  get  great  profits  by  their  cgmmerce  in 

*  Vol.  IX.  p.  322. 
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England.''  ^nd  such  as  refused  to  lend  were  com- 
iaifted  to  the  iFleet' Prisdnl 

Corn  was  this  year  so  dear  as  to  sell  for  sixteen 
snilhngs  the  quarter. 

HplWn  w  pavecj  in  1417*  as  appears  from 

an  of^er  in  the  Foederaf ,  in  which  King  Henry  V. 
faikiiig  notice,"^'  thaf  the  high- way  named  nolborn,  in 
jLonoon,  vyas  so  deep  and  rhiry  that  many  perils'  and 
hazards  were  thereby  occasioriedj^as  well  to  the  kine^ 
carriages 'passing  that  way,  as  tp  those  of  his  subjects; 
he  therefore  ordained  two  vessels,  each  6f  twenty  tons 
])urt|ich,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense,  fbr  bringing 
stbnes'Xor  jjaving  and  mending'  the  same.^^^^Jlug 
shows  the  gradual  irhprovemeht  of  London^ s  suburbs. 
In  J419»  Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  who  ha§  filled  the 
chair  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  moved  with 
compassicm  at  the  great  distress  the  poor  were  fre- 
uenOy  driven  to  by  adeffciency'of  coiii',  biiilt  Lea- 
enhail  at  his  own  sole  expense,  and  gave  the  sSahie 
Jo  the  city,  to  be  employed  as  a  public  granaryiTor 
Iwins  up  of  corn  against  such  times  of  scarcity. 
Jje  also  founded  a  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  this 
structure,  in  which  William  Rouse,  John 'Ri'sby,  an^ 
^^(omas  Ash'by,  priests,  did,  by  a  licence  from  Kin^ 
Iward  IV.  found  a  fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  consiist- 
ing  of  sixty  priests,  besides  other  T)rethren  and  sis- 
ters; with  an  obligation  for  part  of  thefti  to  perform 
divine  service  every  market  day,'  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whojTrequented  the  market. '  But  this  founds- 
^tiori  was  first  alienated  for'  the  iise  of  the  Gdmihbu 
beam  to  weigh  wool,  and  for  ^,  public  market  for 
many  foreign  commodities;  afterwards,  Welihd  it 
converted  into  an  airfnoury,  or  sort' of  common  repo* 
sitory  of  the  military  utensils  belonging  to  the  city; 
and  in  its  present  state,  Leadenhall  is  divided  into 
warehouses!  one  for  selling  of  leather,  another  fdr 

,    .  /  Vol  IX.  p.  447. 
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Colchester  baize,  another  for  wool,  &c.  and  the  area 
thereof  is  a  meat,  ^nd  hide,  and  leather  market. 

This  IS  the  year  iii  which  Sir  Richard  Whittington 
AUedthe  office  of  lord  mayor  for  the  third  time. 

King  Henry,  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
king  of  France,  by  which  he  obtained  his  daughter 
Catharine  in  riiarriage,  and  having  effectually  settled 
every  thing  iii  that  country,  returned  to  England 
with  his  royal  consort  in  1 490.  The  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  a  great  number  of  the  principd  citizens, 
mounted  on  stately  horses,  most  sumptuously  appa< 
telled^onet  their  majesties  6n  the  road,  and  conducted 
them  to' the  city;  where  they  were  received  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner. ' 

The  state  of  the  coinage  in  this  reign  may  be  learnt 
from  Stow;,  who  says*  that."  in  the  year 4421  i  was 
gnihted  to  Henry  V .  a  fifteenth  to  be  pai4i  at  Candle- 
"fnas  and  at  Martihmass,  of  such  mofi^y  ais.was  then 
current,  gold  or  silver,,  npt  overmtich 'clipped  or 
washed^  to  wit,  that  if  the  noble  Were  worth  five 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  then  the  king  should  take 
it  for  a  full  noble  of  six'  shillings' and  eight  pence ; 
and  if  it  were'  of  less  value  than 'five  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  then  the  person .  payiixg  that 
gold  to  make  it  good  to  the  yaltie  df  fi<re'shil* 
lings  and  eieht  pence:  and  if  the  noble  jSOlpand  be 
better  than  five  shillings  arid  eight  pericfe,  the  king  to 
pay  again  the  surplusage  that  it  was  better  than  five 
shillings  and  eight  pence.  Also  this  year  "was  such  a 
scarcity  of  white  money,  that  though  a  nobk  were  so 
good  of  gold  and  weight  (is  six  shillings  aiid  eight 
pence,  men  might  get  no  white  money  fox  them:** 

An  estimate  of  the  public  revenues  and  ordinary 
expenses,  probably  intended  to  be  submitted  to 
parliament,  is  preserved  in  the  FoBdera,f  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  annual  revenue  ^amounted  to 

•  Survey,  p.  ftd  t  Vol.  X.  p.  1 18. 
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fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  ten  pence  farthing,  and  the 
expenditure  to  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  sixteen  shillipgs  and  ten  pence 
halfpenny,  leaving  a  number  of  articles  unprovided' 
for,  and  many  debts  unpaid.  It  is  worthy  df  remark 
that  the  duties  on  wod  alone,  amount  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  more  than  half  the  revenue. 

The  same  volume  gives  us  *  a  treaty  with  Geno^ 
by  which  the  Genoese  pay  six  thousand  pounds  to 
William  Walderne  and  company,,  merchants  of 
London,  for  the  loss  of  their  merchandize,  &c.  on  ac« 
count  of  which  they  had  letters  of  reprisal  grant-* 
ed  to  them. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1492,  King 
Henry  V.  died  in  France,  from  whence  his  corpse 
was  brought  to  England,  and  carried  through  Lon- 
don in  a  pompous  manner,  on  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  to  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  where  the 
funeral  obsequies  being  performed,  the  body  was 
taken  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  among  the  re- 
mains of  his  royal  progenitors.  ' 

At  this  funeral,  James,  King  of  Scotland,  assisted 
as  chief  mourner,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  almost  all  the  nobihty,  and  the  princi* 
pal  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

Fcedera^  Vol.  X.  p.  115* 
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jfccfi^skm  of  Henru  f^. — Newgate  Beiuiii.^^Bxecfjf^^ 
ef  Sir  Jbkn  Morumer. — Acljbr  bnptoting  the,  Mavige 
turn  Bftbe  River  Lia.-^r^Aitempt  to  Surprise  ;^w  Cify.-  > 
Af^im  Pj  thfi  Prm^  ^  ^(fft^qf.—Bfirq^  of  ^laic  - 

Jf(^4  J^^chapfs»-^Ad^lt^qtiQn    6f  ptinisKecd— 

PjftJ^  &/rayi72^  /Ae  Taxes  ofTnre^  Watas.-^Bishc,^ 
.  tjfff^nchester^s  return, — Baynarcts     Castle    lurnt^"  - 
Ijetter  from  the  King  relaiivb  to  the  City  Customs y  ant 
Answer  to  it. — Act  relative  to  ApprenHces^-^Entry  c. 
Xing  Henry- after  bis  jCorowfion  19  France, — Loan  t . 
the  Kingn-^lVater  brought  to  the  Standard  in  fiUeap 

.  tide, — Great  Frosi.'^Deqrth.'-^]\Iassacre  of  Fofeign^s- 
poreign  JFisKermen  allowed  to  Retail  Fish. — jSxtraor- 
dinfLru  Ixvy.T'The  tlox:k'lock  formed. — Iceland  Cod^ 
^shery.'T'Tne    Exportation  of  Corn  permitted.'— Rrst 

'  ifaiuralixation   of    a    Foreigner, — vJet^    Conduits.-^ 
Scareiiy  of  fsovtsums^^^i/Ue  of  Living, '^fffistx}Q]Lions 

jm  Boreig^  M^phml^-Tr-New  J^ofit  of  ^gtef  to  tpf 

jrom  the  King  for  repojLxmg  fjie  Cross  m  Cheahside.^-^ 
'  JSHots.—^Tke  jKtTig'^  Letter  for  preventing  Jrr4gularitie$ 

in  the  Election  of  Mayor. — New  Condim  at  SSf.  Tfett^s. 
.  -^The  High  iVay  from  London  to  tf^estminster  repair-- 

ed^-^Act  of  jC^^imon^ council  io  punish  SdbbaJth'Aredk' 

ers. — St.  PauPs  Steeple  burjiicrrFkicss  jjf  J^^isiops.'^ 

Arrival  of  Queen  A^Oirgg^rjf, 

On  the   death  of  Henry  V.  his    son,    at  that 
time  only  eight  months  and  a  few  days  old,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  hy  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  and, 
in  the  month  of  November,  following,  the  young 
monarch  was  carried  through  the  city,  in  his  mother's  ' 
lap,  in  an  open  chair,  to  the  parliament  then  sitting 
at  Westminster- 
Soon   after  the  young  king's  accession   to  the 
throne,  in  the  year  1423,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
.  4  •    /  the 


'tSbii  being  ^n"<&a,  the  Wo^k  W»5  ^rfefm^  xjmd^ 
tfle  'idi^ectidh  off  Sir  Richard*s  ex^utdps. 

In  Ihis  ^earSir  JbHii  Mortirrier,  a  vltttlth  ft>  thk 

Ybft,  ^vris  ^eX6(?Utl6d  at  Tybtfta,  He  Vrks  put  to 
death  on  a  fictitiotiSs  chaige,  by  lin  l^i? /?o^/^cA>  latv, 
called  thfe  Statute  of  Escapes,  'iSade^  purpose  «6 
iJesrtrby  Tkiiln  :  and  thus,  \toys  Pennant,  was  'HAiiiy 
VI.  stained  with  blood,  even  in  his  itofintty,  ^tia 
fi^ati  't  bloe%  ^^gn  \vith  ^^aufhter,  cOfttiiitiiWd  to 
"tiie  end  6?  his  IBfeliyainbitidn'arid  cruelty  not  his  oWft. 
•;  The  river  tea  Was  deemed  of  such  impor tancfe  tb 
^he  siipply  of  L6hd6n  with  corn,  meal,  malt,  Sic. 
that  an  act  of  parliament  \Tas  pifised  in  the  year 
1424,  for  improving  its  navigation. 

ATniutBie  year  I49f6,  the  HShop  of  Winchtester, 
Vhb  \yks  grSat  uncle  to  the  kirig,  fcfrmed  a  'dfejgn  6{ 
sdzitig  the  |)rbtfector^ip  intoMs^bwn  h&nds;  'arid, 
'^the  A^<^t:1JMyUeth6dto'ket*«topK*  *iS;e^ 
ddt^'hninfed  t<)  surpfifee  the  cSty  6f  Lori^^ 

•The  Dttke  'of  Gloucester,  #ho  Wfa  'Pr&efedt6r, 
^avWg'rfec^vHd'ihtdli^ence  ^hat  this  bold  plan  iVte 
iriterided  to  Be  tartted  into  execution,  -in  the  fti^t 
succeeding  Lord-niayor's  Day,  'M^hien  the  ckifeens 
were  engaged  in  fesfa^VIhr,  hfe  Sent  an  drdfer  to4he 
lord'tii^yor  to  raise  stich  a  riiimbier  ^f  citteefls^as 
^ifeht'be  'sflfficient  to  defeat  the  attempt. 

Sir  John  Coventry,  the  mayor,  bbeyed  this  drdlBr 
io  effectually,  that  when  the  bishop^s  archers  *  iaffid 
'men  at  ai:ms  Attempted  to  fotbe  a^aSsage  at  Lort- 
don-bridge,  they  were  easHy'repulsed,  and  the' insur- 
rection was  wholly  sujpjpressed,  with .  very  iittfe 
damage  on  either  side. 

The 
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The  Prince  of  Portugal  being  at  this  time  on  his 
travels  in  England,  he,  >vith  the  Archbishop  of  Can** 
terbury,  generously  undertook  to  compose  the  dif- 
ference between  the  protector  and  the  bishop ;  but, 
^eir  endeavours  proving  unsuccessful,  the  Duke  of 
^Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  and  brother  to  the  pro- 
tector^ judged  it  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
to  come  over  to  acconimodate  the  afi^ir  in  contro- 
versy. .  At  his  landing,  he  was  met  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility,  and,  at  Marton,^  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, on  horseback,  who  conducted  him  to  and 
through  the  city  in  great  state  to  Westminster, 
where,  the  day  after,  the  mayor  and  citizens  present- 
ed him  with  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  in  two  gilt 
jsilvex  basons.  However,  they  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception ;  for  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Bishop  o£ 
Winchester,  had  prepossessed  the  duke  with  &lse 
QOtions  of  the  citizens.     ' 

Stow  s^ys:*  "in  the  year  1426,  there  came  a 
lewd  fellow  to  London,  feigning  himself  to  be  sent 
from  the  emperor  to  the  young  King  Henry  VI. 
calling  himself  Baron  of  Blackamoore,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  principal  physician  in  this  kingdom  ; 
but  his  subtlety  being  known,  he  was  apprehended, 
/condemned,  drawn,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quarter- 
ed, his  head  set  on  the  Tower  of  London,  and  his 
quarters  on  four  gates  of  the  city." 

It  had  long  been  customary  for  the  Steel-yard 

merchants,  in  conformity  with  some  of  their  charters 

which  are  now  lost,  to  have  an  alderman  of  the  city 

of  LondcMi  to  be  their  judge  in  all  controversies, 

agfeeable  to  the  statute  of  law-merchant.    But  this 

.  custom  having,  upon  some  difference  between  these 

.  merchants  and  the  citizens,been  discontinued  for  seven 

.years,  tl^ey  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  to 

*  Survev>  p.  68. 
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have  an  Alderman  of  London  appointed  their  judge,* 
according  to  ancient  custom.  In  pursuance  of 
which,  an  alderman  was  now  appointed  to  this  office. 

Sir  John  Rainwell,  the  miayor,  having  received  an 
information  of  the  mal-practices  of  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants, in  adulterating  their  wines,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  health  of  his  majesty's  •subjects;  he 
caused  one  hundred  and  fifty  butts  of  that  pernicious 
liquor  to  be  seized,  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  the 
heads  whereof  being  knocked  Out,  the  wine,  or 
putrid  matter,  ran  into  the  street-channels,  aniJ 
emitted  such  a  very  noxious  smell,  that  it  infected 
the  air  to  a  great  degree. 

This  worthy  mayor  gave  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments for  defraying  parliamentary  taxes,  for  the  ease 
of  the  poor  in  the  wards  of  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  arid 
Dowgate,  provided  .  they  did  '  not  exce^  three 
fifteenths.  / 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  lately  made  Cardinal 
of  St.  Eusebius,  in  France,  being  returned  from 
thence,  was,  oi^  his  approach  to  London,  met  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  on 
horseback,  who  conducted  him  in  great  state  to  his 
palace  in  Southwark. 

In  this  Year  the  stately  palace  of  Baynard's  castle 
was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but,  in  a  short  time  after, 
magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  saidDuke  of  Qoucester. 

In  the  year  1498,  the  following  interesting  letter 
was  sent  by  King  Henry  VL  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London. 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  EJngland 
and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  greeting :  Willing 
for  certain  caused  to  be  certified  upon  the  tenors  of 
divers  liberties  and  customs  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and 
concerning  the  records,  and  memoranda  of  servants 
and  natives  coming  to  the  aforesaid  city,  and  tarrying 
^    VOL.'  I.  XX  °         thc^r^ 
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tl^ere  foj;  a  year  ftn4  ?t  day,  without  complaint  of  tkeir 
\ordst  qr  B^a^ters  before  ypu  i^ad/and  infollod  iii  our 
coijrt  of  puf,  phamber  of  Guildhs^l,  of  the  afore8ai4 
city,  as  is  sfiid:  We  ppfftpjiaad,  y^H^  the  mayor,  dis- 
tinctly aad  openly,  to  send  the  tenor  pf  ^1>§  lihertieg, 
customs,  recgrf)^,  §n4  n^epapranda,  afp^^aid)  tp  us  in 
ovir  ch^pery,  u^der  our  seal,  apd  thjs  qxft  brief, 

"  Witpes^  W^^if  ^  W^stinin^tpr,  the  tweniietl^ 
d^y  of  ^^m^lff^i,  'u\  the  sievpnth  year  of  our  ?^ign." 

Xo  Y^l^ich  the  pniayor  ap^  a^derpien  retupnod  tbQ 
following  an^w^r,  viz. 

*^  That^in  tfeetiniepfhply  Kjng  Ec^waf'd,  her^toforet 

king  of  England,  and  before  apd  from  aU  tim^ 

in  nj^iQOFf  of  piaw,  t^en  was  extant  su,ch  dignity, 

liberty,  af(d  loyal  custoa\^  ^opgst  others  wa^  had, 

MBfiid  a^d  approved,  in  ihe  city  of  LGndpn,^  which  is, 

and  froni  aU  tim^  hath  l^een  called^  'J'f^e  free  cham^ 

her  of  the  King  of  England^  as  from  ancient  tiniQ 

it  was  use4i,  %|id  hau^  as  ip  tlpi^  gv^at  city  of  ^roy  \  to 

wit,,  tji^at  GWff^  servant,  whosqever  he  W€?*e,  that 

eap^  to  the  f^ty  of  Lppdoij^,,  aji;id  tarried  in,  it  for  ^ 

year  gnd  ^  d^yi  witboj^t  h^g  reclainied  l?y  his  lord 

th^re,  afterwards  h^  m^y,  pvight,  apd  hath  accustom^ 

ed  through  his  whole  life,  so  freely  and  se<?]urely  to 

tarry  there,  as  it  w^^  ^^  th^  house  or  cham1;>er  of  the 

ling :  ^d  hence  it  is,  lihat  the  same  hpjy  King  £dU 

ward,  SfWlPQgat  ptbec  things,,  by  his  laws  remaiining 

^ppijit  irccord,    ii^  1^  treasi^  of  Guildhall  of  the 

ssud  city,  and,  reciting  t^^  city  itself  \(>.  b/e  tfoe.  hea,4 

of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  founded  lilf^  and 

ftf^^r  tie  ?;^ni?er  of  oJd  Ti:oy ;  and  that  it  cpp^^neth 

in  it  the  l^ws,  Ijberti^s,.  dignities,  a^d  royal  custon^;! 

of  Gr^at  Troy  ^  %:  appoj^ted  and  ordained,  that  th^ 

said  city  of  Llo)adpp  naay,  Ija^jq  apd  keep,  eve?ry  wl^re^ 

by  o.ne  iaviolj^bility  always  all  her  pld  usasjesr,  a^cl 

custopis,  w^^fesgeyer  the '^ing  hiipself  snail  be, 

whetb^r  9ft.  ^  e;fcpditic^n  or  Qtberwin^    A^/i  Iba^ 

.  o  afterw^^s, 
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ftfiterwafdff^Wffittm  the  Ccuhquerot,  fiin^  of  England, 

by  his  thwrleif  wfakb  remainetli  of  the  record,  in  thel 

saiiie  tt^asmy^  granted  to  the  me(i  of  London,  that 

they  be  Wcvtlqr  cvf  aH  that,  both  Ikn  and  light^  a^ 

they  were  in  ^>  d&ys  of  ^le  stforess^ld  Edward ;  anfcl 

moreover,  that  the  said  William  the  king,  amon^ 

^ei*  laws*  at  idte  said  city  made^iirith  the  consent  of 

iiobie  and  wi^e  ihen  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  re^* 

Oiainhig:  in  the  said  treasury,  likei^ise  remaining  of 

recordy  appointed  and  ordained,  that  if  seiVimts  r^^' 

main  without  complaint  by  a  year  and  a'  day,  in  af 

burgh  cbtn^assed  with'  a  wall,  ot  m  castles,  or  in  the* 

cities  of  the  said  king ;  whence  the  said  city  of  Lon-i 

don,  to^tioat'timef  and  from' all  time  before,  was  one, 

and  the  Hiore  prinbipai  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  is 

saadbefilre;;  from>  liiat  day,  let  them  become  free^* 

men,  and  let  them  be  for  ever  free  and  quit  from  thtf 

yoke  of  their  servitdd^.'^-^And  the  record  of  this 

transiM»1»o<t  ftn^ht^r  ^ith^  ^^  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the^ 

lai¥s^  reoitements,  ahd  statutes  oS  holy  King  Edwatd,* 

of  wUcb  mention  i»  made  dbovey  are  dontained  itl 

iMo  94^  df  dSis^book,;  uhdep  t)ie  6(te  Ih  Hirdtahhiis 

ei*  HBifiutihb^  Loidim  ^  »id  in*  Ibtid    ttS  of  th^ 

^  Book  of  CustoniBHof  tbe  iMdf  city ;  Ami  iir iblk)  ^  ol 

the  book  oeUed  JUdoofd&^rium  lAyftdcn^' 6c!t\  and*  in 

fblia  i'6fi  of  the  ii^(/ J9b(;fi^  ih  the'  j^ohequ^,  cdled 

Tke  Trim  Gkati^r :    by  whibhf  th^  said  lord  th^ 

Can<}uer6r,ihGttb  ckHEifintaed  to  diecitii^eiiig^of  London, 

all  ririitr  and«  lalts  tvhieh  th^y^  b^  inthe  mne  ol 

holy  AJ119:  Edw£trdf  togetber   with   t&mHh  otbcir 

cbrntefs^  by  which'  the^  i^d'  lord,  immediafdy  aftef 

tfab  ooAqaiestyglive  the  whole  hyde  mA^  land  of  th^ 

dity  df-L(kidon^  wbertof  he  had  beieri'pdssi^Bsed  in' 

hi6^  digmeakeito  the  itieii  of  the  said*  cfCy,^  fi^nV  and' 

r€<i)allto«  unde?  the  seH'of'thls'said  king;  iii'thd  dU#^ 

todydf  the  chambdrlaiii,  i<i  thd  tre^wy  of  thei^atd^ 

<Aty:  wtkkboliartdfa^aitec^taih 

into 
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into  the  gtcat  charter  of  the  liberties  and  customs  of 
the  city  of  London  ;  and  are  confirmed  by  the  lord 
the  king,  Henry  VI.  and  his  progenitOTs.  But  the 
tenor  of  the  said  charters  are  j^tent  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  folio  238,  of  the  Book  of  Ordinances  of 
the  said  city/' 

By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this  year,  it  had* 
been  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  put  out  their  children  as  apprentices  to  any  trade, 
liiiless  they  were  worth  twenty  shillings  per  annum, 
in  land ;  and  all  persons  presuming  to  take  the 
children  of  unqualified  parents  were- liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty. 

The  citizens,  considering  this  as  a  grievous  oppres- 
sion, applied  to  parliament  for  redress  ;  and  for  the 
great  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  king, 
&ie  act  was  repealed. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  English  power  began  to  de- 
cline in  France,  yet  the  Duke  of  Bedfwd  took  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  young  monarch, 
the  transiait  honour  of  being  crowned  at  Paris* 

On  his  return  to^ England,. February  20,  1431,  he 
was  received  by  thetmagistrates  (rf  London,  at  Black- 
head, with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

:  Tlie  Mayor  of  London,  dressed  in  crimson  velvet, 
ivith  a  large  furred  velvet  hat,  a  girdle  of  gold 
about  his  middle,  and  a  baldrick  of' gold  about  his 
n^ck,  waving  down  his  back,  attended,  by  three* 
Norsemen,  on.  stately  horses,  cloathed  in  scarlet  be- 
spatagled  with  silver^  aind  by  aUt  the  aldermen,  in 
aiji^Tlet  gowns  with  sanguine  hoods,  and  a  ^ast  com- 
pany of  citizens,'  in  white  gowns  and  scarlet  hoods, 
the  symbol  of  each  trade  and  mystery  embroidered- 
ijchly  upon  their  sleeves,  and  alt  on  horseback, 
sumptuously  accoutred,  met  his  majesty  on  Black- 
heath,  andj)receded  him  to  London.  The  city,  on 
thif  Qcc^sioii,  was  :  decorate .  with  rich  siiks  and 
V   *:  carpets; 
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cftrpets;  and  on  the  bridge,  and 'streets  through 
%i4iich  the  cavalcade  passed,  were  erected  a  variety  of 
stately  pageants,  filled  with  persons  representing  the 
lares,  graces,  and  sciences ;  who,  by  their  curious 
orations  and  charming  melodies,  added  very  much 
to^the  elegancy  of  the  procession.  '  Two  days  after, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  attended  the  king,  at  West- 
minster, and  presented  him  with  a  golden  hamper, 
containing  one  thousand  pounds  in  nobles. 

The  expenses  of  this  expedition  were  defirayed  by 
a  loan,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  borrowed  of  several 
persons,  and  communities,  to  be  repaid  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  out  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  the 
counties  in  which  tlie  lenders  lived.  Of -this  sum 
the  city  :of  London  advanced  ten  thousand  marks. 

At  this  time  the  Tyburn  water  was  laid  into  the 
Standard  in  Cheapside,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Wells,  the  jiate  mayor. 

In.  the  year  1434  a  great  frost  began  on  the  94th 
of  November,  and  held  till  the  10th  of  February, 
following ;  whereby  the  river  T4iames  was  so  strongly 
gozen,  that. all  sorts  of  merchandizes  and  provision^* 
brought  into  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  were  un- 
laden, and  brought  by  land  to  the  city. 
*  By  the  great,  rains  that  fell  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, com  was  so  much  damaged,  that  a  very  great 
dearth  ensued,  wherein  wheat  wsas  sold  at  the  exces- 
sive rate  of  one  pound  six  shilling  and  eight  pence 
per  quarter..' 

In  the  following  year,  according  to  HoUinsbed, 
in  revenge  for  the  perfidy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
i¥iho|  had  broken  his  alliance  with  England,  and 
jpinld  his  troops  to  those  of  France ;  the  citizens  ^ 
Londoil  fell  upon  his  innocent  subjects  residing 
iQ^^this  city;  and,  before  the  tumult  could  be  repres-' 
sed,  they,  with  an  unheard-of  barbarity,  cruelly 
murdered ..  many  Burgundians,  Hollanders,  and 
.  i  Flemings. 
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Flemings,.  The  king  imiKiediately  caused  prDdaiM:-^ 
tkm  to  be  made  foF  restrsdoing  bis  subjects  from  all 
cruelties  and  disorders  under  the  severest  penal- 
^  ties,  aokd  ^effectually  preveuted  the  effusion  of  more 
ianoceot  bloods 

The  company  of.  fisfaonoiigsers  of  this  city  hatdng 
again  iatended  to  B»pose  upon  ihi^r  feUow-citieeBd 
iu  sellijeqg.  thek  fish,  by  preverbring  ajib  foreign,  fiahev^ 
men  froiu  cutting  to  pieces,  or  otheswise  s^iig 
theis  &;h  by  retail ;  the  parhameiit  enacted,  that  no 
person  whatsoever  should  presume  to  hinder  os 
ci>struct  any  iishennan,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
from  disposing  of  his  fish  as  he  should  see  Gon^e* 
nient,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds/ 

The  town  of  Calais  being  besieged,  in)  1 456,  by 
&e  Duke  of  Buigundy,  in  &vour  of  bis  new  all^ 
the  Fr^nch^king,  die  nation  >^as  so  alarmed.  thaC  al 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  toUh* 
manded  tc^have  in  readiness,  against,  an  appointed 
tin^,  la.certain  number  of  men,  completeiy  aimed,  to 
march  to  its  rdief^  under  the  command  of  the  Thke 
of  Gloucester.  Upon:  this  emergency ^  the*  citiz^nr 
of  Lpificioa  distinguished  daeUBel^^esausaR  eKUwt^ 
nary  manner ;.for'  they  not  only  got  tibeir  quota  iieadgfi 
ag^nst  the.  time*  prefixied,  but  likewise  undertoidf  to 
maihtaitt;  them  at  their  awa  ^opense^ 
.  This  ajemy  effectually  answered  the  ^end  for  whicb 
it  was  iaised  ;:for,  upon  ite:  arrival  in  the  nei^^omv 
hood  of  Calais,  the  Burgundians  were  so  intin)aidate(^ 
that  they^  raised  the  ste^,  and  fled; with  the  utaost 
precipitation* 

<  An  accident  happened,  about  thisrtiitretirhich  ffBO'B^ 
riae  to  the  r0ek*-look>  under  Lon<iDB  Bridgev  Tww 
arches  on  die  south  side;  of  the  bridgp;  aoora  the  gatcf 
upo»  theoi,.  fell  dowo.  The  rams  beii^ ^saSkved' to 
remain  r^ntdered  one  of  the  locks,  or  passages  fbr  the 
water,,  u^ess;  and, . havingofatained  iim  ajipdlatioa: 

of 
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of  the  rock-lock,  it  has  by  mwy  becoi  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  rock.  Several  attempts  have  been  niade  to 
r&aKuve  the  obstruction,  but  hitherto  without  succew« 

It  has  been  already  noticed  tiiiat  the  Londonem 
had  early  engaged  in  the  Iceland  cod^fishery.  In 
the  Foedtera*  we  find  that  a  Bishop  of  Hola  in  Ice- 
land, by  licence  of  King  Henry  VL  hired  the  mas- 
ter of  a  London  ship  going  to  that  island  ^^  to  bo 
hiQ  proxy  ,or  attorney,  to  visit  that  bishoprick  for 
him,  he  being  greatly  afraid  of  going  thitner,  be- 
cause of  the  great  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land.'' 
Tho-  we  cannot  much  admire  the  piety  of  the  bfsfaof>, 
whose  fears  were  so  superior  to  his  afiiecticai  for  bfii 
fk>Qk,  yet,  in  the  choice  of  his  s^stle  he  9eehis  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  example  of  his  divine 
master,  who  selected  his  beloved  apostle  fitm  the 
•ame  dass  of  men. 

In  the  same  volume  is  another  licence  to  a  Mshop 
of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland,  ta  hire  a  rtasel  to  trantsport 
hkn.  and  his  family  to  that  Island. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passied  ia  thid  yciar  t0 
permit  the  exportation  of  com,  aeeopding  to-  Winch ; 
^^  com  being  of  small  price,  that  is,  wheat  at  sixskil^ 
l]f]^.tkDid  eight  pence,  and  barley  at  three  shillings 
and  four  pence,  per  qnartery  may  b^  carried  forth  of 
the  realm  without  licence.**  These  prices  naay 
the^efoife  be  considered  as  befow  the  average  prices 
Qf  these  artielles  at  that  period, 

'f  He-  fiffst  airthientic  instance  of  the  natuaralii»/lioi| 
of  a  fot^^ex  occurs  in  1 437,  when  Hen*y  VI  grant- 
ed, to  Titus  Livius  of  Ferrara,  poet  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gh)uces>ter,  the  king^s  uncle,  in  substance 
9S  £:>QiOWs:f  ^  That  he  be  received  and  taken,  in  ^ 
respect^  as.  if  he  were  a  native  of  England^  an4 
isbail  be  capable  of  holding  &ay'  office,  or  employe 
inant  in.  England;  may  take  and  receive,  buy  and 

*  VolX  pp.446  wd^e^.       t  FwiteraKVbl.  Xl  p*  66l. 

sell, 
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sell,  any  lands,  revenues,  reversions,  adv<)wsons  or 
other  benefits  for  him  and  liis  heirs ;  to  have  and 
plead  all  mannet  of  actions  in  all  courts,  in<  evesy 
respect  like  a  natural-horn  subject/* 
:   In  the  year  1438,  Sir  William  Eastfield,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  mayor  of  this  city,  at  his  proper 
cost  brought  water  from  Tyburn  and  Highbury-Barn 
to  London;  and  caused  conduits  to  be  erected  in- 
Jleet-street,  Aldermahbury,  and  at  Cripplegate,  for 
the  convenience  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
'    During  the  harvest  season  of  this  year,  there  were 
$uch  excessive  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  crops  of  corn  were  destroyed,  sb  that  the 
poor  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  kind  of  bread  of  ivy-ber- 
.ries  and  fern-roots;  and  though  this  calamity  was 
severely  felt  in   London,    yet,  by  the  care    and 
buikitoity  of  the  mayor,  who  sent  ships  to  Prussia  to 
fetqh  rye,  when  the  scarcity  first  began,  the  city  was 
80  far  supplied,  as .  to  prevent  ^  the  dreadful  conse* 
queiiCtBS  of  a  total  famine. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  in  this  same 
year,  there  happened  a  most  violent  stotm  of  wind^ 
by  which  many  churches  and  houses  were  uncover- 
ed, apd  almost  half  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Change, 
mear  Cheapsidie,-  bto\^ri  down. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rate  of  living  at 
this  period,  from  Bishop  fle^wood's  Chronicon 
Pr^iosum,  who^  undeis  the  year  1439,  says,  "  At 
this  time,  a  single  clergytnan  might  support  himself 
with  decency  for  five  pounds  per  annum.^  It  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  five  pouq^  at 
that  time  contained  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds  of 
the  present  currency ;  so  that  living  may  be  estimated 
at  about  five  times  as  cheap  as  in  our  days.  And 
Ibis  opinion  is  corroborated  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  this  y^aic  for  r^ulating  .the  qualifications 

4  for 
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fof  justices  of  the  peace  in  counties  which  is  to  be 
^'  tirei|ty  pounds  yearly,  io  lands  or  tenements,'^ 
which  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  present  qua-* 
jification  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
.  By  another  act,  passed  in  this  year,  foreign  mer- 
chants were  again  put  under  those  severe  and  im* 
pohtic  restrictions  which  are  too  much  the  reproach 
of  some  periods  of  our  coinmercial  history.  In 
every  town  to  which  a  merchant-alien  should  repair, 
^he  mayor  or  chief  officer  wa$  to  assign  him  a  host 
or  surveycw,  to  sur\^ey  all  his  buyings  and  selhngs, 
to  register  them  in  a  book,  and  certify  them  into 
the  Exchequer,  for  which  he  was  to  have  two  f)ence 
pi  the  pound  on  all  merchandize  bought  or  sold. 
He  was  disabled  from  selling  to  another,  foreigner, 
and  obliged  to  convert  the  produce  of  his  imported 
goods  into  English  merchandize,  wjthin  eight  months 
pf  airival,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

In  this  same  year  we  have  a  statute,  Cap.  XV.  by 
which  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  made  felony  to  ex- 
port wool,  without  paying  the  king's  duty  and 
subsidy^ 

The  nei^t  statute.  Cap,  XVI.  directs,  "  that  there 
jghall  be  but  one  measure  of  cloth  throughout  the 
fealm,  viz.  by  the  yard  and  the  inch,  apd  not  by  thtj 
yard  and  the ,  handful,  according  to  the  measure  of 
London.'^ 

In  this  year  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  granted  to 
Robert  Large,  the  mayor,  and  citizens,  of  London, 
and  their  successors,  cme  head  of  water,  containing 
twcfnty-six  perches  in  lenjgth,  ap4  oiie  in  breadth, 
together  with  all  its  springs,  in  the  n^anor  of  Pad- 
dington:  in  consideration  of  which  grant,  the  city  is 
for  ever  to  pay  to  the  said  abbot  and  his  successors, 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  two  pepper-<;ortis.  But,  if 
the  intended  work  should  happen*  to  chaw  the  water 
from  the  ancient  wells  ia  the  man<v  of  Hida,  then 
vpL.  J,  ^  Y  y         ,  the 
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the  aforesaid  grant  to  ceake,  and  become  entirely 
void.  This  grant  Henry  VI.  not  only  confirmed  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens,  but  likewise,  by  a  writ  of 
privy  seal,  granted  them  further  advantages  towards 
the  perforniing  tfiereof,  ^s  will  be  sepn  in  the  year 

1441.  '  '        '     \       '    * 

The  charity  of  the  wealthy  citizeni^  at  this  time  isf 
nobly  exemplified  in  the  legacies  left  by  Sheriff 
Malpas  and  the  mayor,  Robert  Large.  The  former 
1  bequeathed  onp  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to 
the  relief  of  poor  prisoners,  afta  every  year,  for  five 
years,  four  jiundred  shirts  and  shifite,  forty  paif  of 
sheets,  and  ope  hundred  and  fifty  gowns  of  frieze 
for  the  poor ;  to  five  hundred  poor  people  in  Lon- 
don, si;^  shillings  and  eight  pence  each;  to  poof 
maids  in  niarriage,  one  fiundred  marks;  to  repairing 
highways,  one  hiindred  marks ;  twenty  marks  a  yeai; 
for  a  graduate  to  preach ;  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
to  preachers  at  the  Spital  oh  three  Easter  hdUdays. 
The  latter  gave  tWo  hundred  pounds  to  t\\e  parish  of 
St.  Olave  in  Southwack ;  twenty-i^ve  pou^ds  to  St. 
Margaret's,  Lothbury ;  twenty  pounds  to  the  poor; 
one  hundred  marks  to  the  bridge ;  two  hundred 
inarks  towards  arching  over  the  water-course  in  Wal- 
brook ;  one  hundred  marks  to  poor  naaids  ii^  mar-^ 
riage ;  one  hundred  marks  to  poor'  housekeepers  { 
and  several  more  legacies.  ' 

In  the  year  1440,  Sir  Richard  Wick,  Vicar  of 
Hermetsworth,  in  Essex,  was  burnt  on  Tower-hill,' 
pn  aqcount  of  his  reUgious  tenets;  and  as  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  remarkable  sanc- 
tity, the  Vicar  of  Barking  embraced  this  opportunity 
pf  imposing  upon  the  people,  by  niixing  a  quantity 
of  odoriferous  spices  with  sonie  ashes,  which  he 
privately  strewed  on  the  place  where  Wick  had  been 
burnt,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  wdrship  him 
^  9  martyr  to  the  faith. 

■      '     ■  ui^ 
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Thia  trick  drew  numbers  of  people  to  the  spot, 
ivho  began  to  invoke  the  deceased  ^s  a  deity,  j(nd 
offer  statues  of  wax,  and  money  at  his  shrine,  which 
the  inlpdstor  Repaid,  by  preseiitiiig  them  with  the 
ashes  as  sacrfed  relics;  and  supplying  the  pljtoe  with 
fresh  ashes  duritig  ihe  hight. 

After  this  farce  had  been  carried  6n  for  about  a 
week,  the  vicar  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  iii 
a  short  time  ^^letwards,  the  whc^le  cheat  wai^  dis- 
covered by  his  own  confession. 

The  ci'oss  In  Chcapside,  which  hdd  hteti  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Queeii  Elearidr,  being  greatly  de- 
cayed, John  Hatherley,  the  mayor,  -  apphed  to  thej 
kidg  for  permission  to  rebuild  it:  He  aho  solicited 
the  royal  aid  toward^  repairing  the  cdmnion  granary 
of  the  citv,  and  the  donddits,  as  well  as  for  com- 
l)le^ting  othei?  improvements  then  carrying  on  for 
supplyihg  the  city  with  ^itetl 

These  several  le^tlestS  V^ere  t^eadtly  gfanted  by  thd 
king,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowihg  letter: 

"The  king  to  whom  these  shall  come,  greeting: 
Know  ye,  that  whereas  oUr  beloved  John  Hatherley, 
mayor;  and  the  citi:^hs  of  London,  do  intend,  for 
the  commoti  ifliility  arid  decency  of  all  the  said  city, 
and  for  ttl^  Universal  ddtantage;  likewise  for  the 
well-pleasing  df  iQl  liege  (Subjects  flowing  thithet 
from  Other  parts,  at  conveniei]ft*  pl^a^  therdn,  as  it 
well  becomes  theih  so  to  dO,  tO  build  and  6rect 
divers  aqueducts  of  fres'h  t<rater,  with  standards  and 
other  niachines,  and  leaden  pipes,  which  have  and 
do  run  under  arid  aboV^  the  earth,  above  three 
miles ;  and  to  Rebuild  8t  Certain  common  granary, 
^n4  a  certain  beautiful  cross  in  the  Westcheap  of  the 
said  tity^  which  may  serve  for  a  reservoir,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  mother  to  the  said  conduits  or  aquedlicts  t 
whUAt  »:orks  cannot  be  performed  without  a  very 
lir|e  qiiamity  of  lead,  and  workmen  proper  to  carry 


on 
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on  th6  s^d  works;  we,  well  corisideridg  the  utility, 
decency,  and  advantage  of  the  said  works,  do,  oC 
our  own  special  grace,  grant  and  give  our  licence^ 
for  compleating  the  same  ;  and  for  the  ^aid  citizen^ 
to  take  up  two  hundred  fodder  of  lead  for  the  build* 
ing  thereof,  and  to  impress  plumbers  and  labourers^ 
&c.,for  carrying  oil  the  said  work,  paying  them 
their  wages/' 

And  the  seveml  grants  of  springs,  heads  of  watery 
&c.  under  which  the  city  was  provided  with  water^ 
were  also  raitified  and  confirmed  by  the  king  atid 
parliament,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty  pounds 
paid  into  the  hanaper. 

In  August,  1442,  a  fray  hegsiii  between  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  courts  headed  by  one  Hart-< 
bottle  of  Clifford's  Inn,  and  the  neighbouring  citi* 
jjens,  in  which  many  were  wounded  aiiid  killed  on 
both  sides :  but  it  was  happily  quelled  before  the 
morning  by  the  citizens,  headed  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs.  But  the  a,ttem|f)t  of  the  mer^hnnt-taylors  to 
set  aside  the  lord  mayor  at  the  next  election  had 
like  to  have  proved  of  much  worsie  eonsequence  tor 
the  city.  They  demandesd  Ralph  Holland,  member 
of  their  company,  to  be  chosen  by  the  court  of 
aldermen  in  opposition  to  Robert  Clopton,  a  draper, 
upon  whom  the  choice  had  already  falleip.  And 
the  merchant-taylors'became  so  outrageous,  that  Sir 
John  Paddfesley,  mayor,  was  obliged  to  eiert  hia 
authority ;  who,  by  committing  some  of  the  rioters 
to  Newgate,  removed  the  present  obstacle  to  GIop- 
ton's  election;  and  punished  the  prisonlers  in  an  eX* 
.emplary  manner  for  thw  riotous  proceedings. 

This  affair,  however,  did  not  end  We;  ftMr;the 
merchant'^taylor's  party  n^e  no  scruple  of  declaring 
that  they  would  oppose  the  next  election  ;  where* 
upon  the  king  was  applied  to,  who  issued  a  leCter  to 
tha  following  effect 

«  That 


*^  Thfit  wh^eas  the  mayors  of  London  UMd  to 
be  chosen  by  the  ^ddermen)  and.  certain  moiie  dia4 
creet  pca:^!^  (>f  the  said  city^  especially  summoned 
tiuji  warned  for  that  purpose ;  yet  some  that  had  not/ 
nor  ought  to  have,  any  interest  in  such  dections,* 
came,  and  with  their  noise  and  clamour  disturbed 
them,  with  an  inta>tion  to  choose  such  who  might 
afterwards  favour  their  evil-doing  and  errors :  He 
therefore,  willing  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  hi»  subjects,  and  to  apply  a  suits^le  remedy  on 
this  behalf,  did  command  and  firmly  enjoin  the 
mayor  and  sheriffir,  to  make  proclamation  through 
all  the  city  and  liberty,  before  die  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayori  strictly  forbidding,  that  none  be 
present  at  such  election,  or  any  way,  or  under  any 
colour,  thrust  hiihself  into  it,  but  such  as  by  right, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  ought  to 
be  there  ;  and  that  such  election  be  made  by  tfate 
aldermen  and  other  of  the  more  discreet  and  able 
citizens,  especially  warned  and  summoned,  accordr 
ing  to  the  custom  aforesaid :  letting  them  know  for 
certain,  that  if  a^y,  some  Other  way  elected,  were 
piesented  to  him,  or  his  treasurer,  and  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  they  would  by  no  means  admit  faim: 
and  that  they  should  arrest  and  commit  to  prison  all 
those  who  should  act  contrary  to  the  said  prodamsi}- 
tion  and  prohibition." 

In  the  year  14f43,  the  (Common  council  granted 
one  thousand  marks  toward  erecting  a  neiv  conduit 
near  St.  Paul's  gate,  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside, 
and  for  the  repairing  of  others.  About  the  same 
time,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  impowered  . 
Thomas  Knowles,  John  Chichie,  &c.  executors  of 
John  Wells,  some  time  mayor  of  London,  to  repair 
the  highway  leading  from  London  to  Westminster, 
before  and  near  the  palace  (tf  the  Savoy,  whichf  for 

the 
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thei8{l8Lce  of  five  hundred  feet,  they  substantially 
perfcnrmed  with  stones  and  gravel. 

The  same  common  cottecil  passed  a  sevete  act 
ugainst  sabbath  breakers;  ^nd  to  prevent  buying^  and 
selling  goods  and  victuals,  as  vt^ell  as  lor  r^trainihg 
mechilnics  from  workifag  oft  the  Lord^s  day; 

On  the  first  of  Februaiy,  1444,  th^re  happened 
a  most  violent  storm  of  thulider  strid  lightning,  by 
which  the  steeple  of  St.  Paurs  cathedral  was  ^t  ori 
fire ;  and  being  carelessly  extinguished,  the  flatness 
Ixoke  out  again  between  eight  and  nine  o^clotk  at 
night,  and  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  trained 
work  beldnging  to  the  ^teej)le. 

The  Cbronicon  Preciosum  gives  nS  the  prlceS  of 
the  following  provisions  in  the  year  1444,  viz, 

Wheats  per  quarter  -  -    0 

A  fat  ox  -  *  -i     1 

A  hog  .         •  .  -    0 

Agoose  -  -  -    0 

Pigeons,  per  dozen  -  -    0 

Another  act  of  parliament  fol-  permitting  the 
exportation  of  grain  wsis  al^  passed  in  this  year, 
which  fixes  the  exportation  prices  of  wheat  at  sii 
shillings  and  eight  pence ;  rye  tour  shillings ;  ^d 
•barley  three  shillings,  per  quarter. 

In  the  following  year  we  have  an6thfer  table  of 
prices  in  the  same  book,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
wheat  remained  at  the  above  prict,  and  other  ar- 
ticles as  under : 


■Si 

Hi 

4 

4 

11 

a 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

L. 

s;  V. 

Ale,  per  gallon            - 

-      0 

0     1* 

Hay,  per  load 

-    0 

S     6i. 

A  young  swan 

-     0 

a    0 

A  goose                    -       . 

.     0 

0     3 

Stook^fish,  one  lumdred  &>x    - 

.       A.      X) 

17     6 

• 
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Bed  herrings,  three  thousand  for 
Bullocks  and   heifere  '  (probably  calves) 

each 
Fine  linen,  for  surplices  and  the  altar, 

per  ell^  -  -  - 

On  the  arrival  of  tl^elr  ne\y  queen,  Margaret,  in 
14*5,  theiord  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriflfe,  and  prin- 
cipal citizens,  met  her  on  B^aclcheath,  whence  they 
<QOnducted  her  tQ  London,  where  she  was  received 
with  the  greatest  ppmp  and  magnificence. 


L. 

s. 

D. 

1 

u 

0 

0 

5 

P 

0 

0 
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\  cha:p.  XX. 

Intngue^  at  CQuri.-^Atiqfkment  of  ike  Lond^n^s  tp  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. — His  Murder. — Trial  of  his  Do^ 
mestics.-^Petition  tQ  Parliamef^  J^  leave  to  HtaiUsh 
Public  Schools. -rr-The  King's  Plate  pqwne4  to  two  hou;-' 
don  Goldsmiths. -^Cade's  Rebellion. — The  Lord  Mayor 
created  a  Privv  Counsellor. — Episcopal  Impositions  suh* 
.  mitted    to   Arbitration. — The    Mayor  jtrst    goes    to 
Westminster  by  neater. — Baiile  of   St.  Albans.r^The 
Duke  of  York  appointed  Protector. — ^iots. — Cq^imis^ 
sion  to  try  the  Delinquents. — Act  of  Parliament  re;- 
lative  to    the   Mystery  of  Silk^tvomen, — Five    more 
Sch^ls  founded. — Result  of  the  Arbitration  between  the 
Cl^gy  o,nd    Laity. ^•-'Tumult    at    Newgate. — Genoesa 
Iderchants  committed  to  the  Fleet. ^r-Tumult  in  Fleet" 
street. -"^Reconciliation  of  the  King  and  Duke  ofYork*^-^ 
Measure  for  preserving  the  Peace  qf  the  City. — Quor- 
rel  b^wcen  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Servant  and  the 
JRng^s. "^Preparations  for  Hostilities. — ^The  Citizens  re- 
fused Admission  to  the    King's  Troops. — Admit  the 
Yorkists. ^""The  King  Imprisoned  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's Palace. — Massacres. — The  Duke  of  York  claims 
the  Crown.-^Compromise  relative  thereto. — The  Duka 
proclaimed    Protector. — Opposition   of  the    Queen. — 
Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans. — The  Londoners  prevent 
the  Queen's  army  from  being  supplied  Mfith  Provisions. 
n^The  Young  Duke  of  York  chosen  King. — Manners  of 
the  People  in  this  Reign. — State  of  the  Arts. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  and  the  intrigues  carried 
on  between  her,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Earl  of  SuiFolk,  who  negotiated  the  marriage,  for 
which  service  he  was  reward  with  the  title  of  mar«e 
quis,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  disastrous  events  of 
this  reign.  Henry  resigned  himself  entirely  to  their 
direction  ;  but  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester 
offered  a  resistance  to  their  schemje!^  so  firm  and 

3  enersreti^ 
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wiergetic  that  no  hop6s  were  entertained  of  bring- 
ing them  over:  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  get 
ria  of  them  by  any  means.  The  former  was  sent 
back  to  Erance  as  regent,  and  the  latter  impeached 
of  several  crimes ;  but  he  defended  himself  so  well, 
that  the  council  did  not  think  iit  tp  refer  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  the  peers:  the  duke  was  therefore 
acquitted  for  the  present,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  get  no  i&^tisfaction  from  those  who  had  ac- 
cused him. 

This  affiiir  made  a  mighty  noise  in  London,  where 
the  duke  was  extremely  beloved  ;  and  the  people 
seemed  resolved  to  protect  him  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. But  this  affection  of  the  populace  only  ac- 
celerated his  fate ;  for,  shortly  after,  a  parliament 
being  assembled  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  arrested  there  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  February  94,  1447)  ai^  committed  to  a 
close  prison,  wi&out  any  of  his  domestics  to  attend 
him.  Next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
his  enemies,  who  had  procured  him  to  be  secretly 
murdered,  gave  out  that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy* 

After  his  death,  his  adversaries  circulated  reports 
injurious  to  his  character,  in  order  to  impress  the 
public  with  a  notion  of  his  being  actuallv  guilty 
of  the  (yinies  laid  to  his  charge.  To  render  them 
more  plausible,  his  domestics  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  being  his  accomplices ;  and,  being  tried 
by  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Suffolk,  were  found  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  death. 

On  this  occasion  Suffolk  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  people,  by  procuring  a  pardon 
for  these  men  from  the  king ;  but,  with  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  peculiar  to  such  a  wretch,  he  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  delivered  until  they  were  actually  hung : 

Vol.  I,  z  z  .  they 
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they  were,  however,  impaediately.  cut  down  ;and-  ie« 
covered,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  spectatoiB« 

About  this  period  the  pubUc  schools  for  the  edupa^ 
lion  of  youth  had  so  fer  gone  to  decay,  that  th^ 
grossest  ignorance  prevailed  among  the  people  ia 
general. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  four  clergymen  petitiopecl 
parliament  for  leave  to  set  up  schools  in  their  respec-r 
tive  p^urishes,  with  liberty  to  their  several  successorai 
to  continue  the  said  schools. 

As  this  petition  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  men  of  learning,  with  their  greatest 
care,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities^  we 
have  transcribed  it  correctly  from  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  where  it  is  still  preserved,  as  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  language  and  manner  of  spelling  at  tha^ 
period. 

"  To  the  ful  worthie  and  discrete  commun^^  la 
this  present  parlement  assemblyd,  to  con3idre  die 
^rete  nombre  of  gramer  scholes  that  somjetyme  wgre 
m  divers  parties  of  this  realme,  beside  those  that 
were  in  London,  and  how  few  ben  in  these  dayes,^ 
and  the  grete  hurt  is  caused  of  this,  not  oonly  in  the 
spiritual  partie  of  the  chirche,  where  oftentyme  it  ap^ 
perith  to  openly  in  som  persones  with  grete  shame;, 
but  also  in  the  temporal  partie ;  to  whom  also  it  i^ 
full  expedyent  to  have  competent  congruite  for 
manie  causes,  as  to  your  wisdomes  apperith. 

"  And  forasmuche  as  to  the  cite  of  London  is  the 
compion  concourse  of  this  land,  som  lake  of  schple 
maistres  in  ther  own  contree,  for  to  be  enfourmed  of 
gramer  ther,  and  som  for  the  grete  almess  of  lordes, 
merchants,  and  others,  that  which  is  in  London, 
more  plenteuosly,  sooner  that  manie  other  places  of 
this  reai;me,  to  such  pouere  creatures  as  never  should 
b^ve  be  brought  to  so  greet  vertu  wd  cpupyng  aa 
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thei  have,  ne  bad  hit  been:  by  the  miealie  of  the* 
akxiess  abovesaid :' 

"  Wherfor  it  were  expedyent,  that  in  Eoridon* 
were  a  sufficient  nomber  of  scholes,  and  good  en- 
fourmers  in  gramer;  and  not,  for  the  singular  avail 
of  two  or  three  persones,  grevously  to  hurt  the 
moltitude  of  yong  people  of  5l  this  land.  For  whei^* 
ttere  isgrete  nombYe  of  lemerd  and  fewtecher^;' 
avipd  al  the*  lerners  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  few 
techers^  and  t^  noon  others,  the  maistres  Waxen  ricfr 
«  of  mohie,  arid  the  lerner$  pouerer  in  counyng,  as  ex- 
peftyence  c^nlie  shcwith  ayenst  all  veitu  and  ordrd 
of  well  publik. 

"  And  these  premises  ifioven  and  sturen  of  grete 
devocion  and   pitee  Maistre  William   Lycchefeld^ 
person  of  the  parich  chirche  of  Al  HallowentheMore^ 
m  London,  Maistre  Gilbert,  person  of  St.  Andrewe; 
Holboume,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  said  citee,  Maistre 
Jdhn  Cote,  person  of  Seint  Petre,  in  Comhul,  of 
Loncton^  and  John  Neel^  maistre  of  the  hous  or 
hospital  of  Seint  Thomas  of  Acres,  and  person  of 
G(ilchirche,  in  London ;  to  compleyne  unto  you,  and 
for  remedie  besechyn  you,  to  pray  the  king  our 
soveraign  lord,  that  h^  hi  the  advys  and  asi^ent  of  the 
lords  spirituel' and  temporel  in  this  present  parle- 
,  ment  asseihbled,  and  bi  authoritie  of  the  same  parf 
lement,  will  provide,  ordeyne,  and  graunt  to  the  said 
Maistre  William  and  his  successors,  that  they  in  the 
Beid  parich  of  Al  Hallowen,  to  the  said  Maistre 
Gilbert,  and  his  successors,   that  they  in  the  seid 
parich  of  Seint  Andrew,  to  the  said  Maistre  John 
and  his  successors,  that  they  in  the  said  parich  of 
Seint  Petre,  and  to  the  seid  John  Maistre  (of  the 
seid  hospital),  and  his  successors ;  that  they  within 
the  foreseid  parich  of  Our  Ladie  of  Colchirche,  in  the 
which  said. house  of  Seint  Thomas  is  sette;  may 
ordeyne,  create,  establish,  and  set  a  person  suffi- 

cientlie 
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cientlie  lerned  in  the  .gramer,  t»  hold  and  exer- 
cise a  schoie  in  the  same  science  of  gramer,  and  it 
there  to  teche  to  at  that  will  learn. 

^'  And  that  everiche  of  the  said  maistres,  Maistre 
WiUiam,  Maistre  Gilbert,  Maistre  John,  and  John 
Neel,  maistre ;  such  schole-maistre,  so  bi  him  sett, 
and  everche  of  their  successors,  such  schole-maistre 
bi  him,  or  hi  any  of  his  predecessors  so  established 
and  sett,  speciallie  as  is  above  rehercid,  may  in  his 
own  parich  or  place  remove,  and  another  in  his  placffe 
substitute,  and  sett,  as  any  of  the  said  persones,  or 
their  successors  semith,  [and]  the  cause  re&onable  so 
requireth.        r 

^  And  so  to  do  ich  of  the  said  persones.  and  their 
successors,  as  often  as  it  happenyth  any  of  the  said 
scholes  to  be  voyd  of  a  schde-maistre  in  any  mauieF 
wyse,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and^encreasyng  of 
vcrtu/' 

The  following  is  the  answer  given  to  the  above 
recited :  ^^  the  king  wlUe  that  it  be  done  as  it  is  de- 
sired, so  that  it  be  done  bi  th'  advyse  of  the  ordi- 
nary, the  relies  of  Archbishope  of  Canterbury  for 
the  tyme  being." 

In  the  Foedera,*  we  see  the  &shion  of  the  silvec 
plate  of  King  Henry  VL  which  he  pawned  in  1 448, 
to  two  goldsmiths  of  London,  to  whom  he  owed 
three  .thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  viz. 

lb.    02^ 

1 .  One  great  alms  dish,^gilded,  made  in.  the 
fashion  of  a  ship,,  with  armed  men  on 

board  of  her,  weighing        -        -         ^    67    9 

2.  Two  gilded  fls^ons,  scollop  fashion       -    64     9i 

3.  Two  dozen  of  dishes  fde  chargeoursj^ 

4.  Six  dozen  of  plates         -       .      -        >  255    7 
5  Thirty-five,  gilt  saucers        -         -     J 

Total    38&    It 

•  Vol,  XI.  p.  195.      V . 

In 
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In  the  year  1450,  one  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  greatly  resembled  John  Mortimer,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  of  the  family  of  March,  who 
had  been  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign^ 
began  a  scene  of  imposture  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind* 

Cade,  who  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  France, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  tool  of  that  prince,  who  thoi^ht  it  adviseable 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  his  design  of  ascending^ 
the  throne,,  by  exciting  their  affection  to  the  house 
of  Mortimer* 

The  Courage,  capacity,  and  q)irit  of  Cade,  hatJ 
well  qualified  him  for  the  part  he  was  to  act ;  and 
he  had  no  sooner  received  his  instructions  frorn  the 
Duke  of  York^s  agents^  than  he  assumed  the  name 
of  John  M(xtimer,  preteiiiding  lo  be  the  son  of 
John  Mortimer,  the  person  who  had  been  beheaded ; 
and  repairing  to  the  county  of  Kent,,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  York  had  a  great  number  of  adherents^ 
he  collected  a  strpng  body  of  mal-contents,  on  pre* 
tence  of  delivering  the  peof^e  from  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation; 

Such  prodigious  numbers  of  people  soon  flocked 
to  his  standard,  that  finding  himself  in  a  condition 
to  advance  towards  London,  he  marched,  and  en^ 
camped  on  Blackheath  with  all  his  forces;. 

From  hence  Cade  sent  letters  of  safe  conduct 
to  Thomas  Cock^  a  draper  in  the  city,  who  repaired 
to  him  for  the  transacting,  some  affairs  between 
Cade  and  some  of  the  citizens ;  and  in  one  of  the 
letters  he  enjoined  the  said  Cock  to  demand  horses, 
arms,  and  a  thousand  marks  in  money  of  the 
Genoa,  Venetian,^  and  Florence  merchants  residing 
in  London. 

As  soon  as  the  king  received  intelligence  of  thift 
rebellion,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the  cause 

^  of 


of/  theiiP  appearanee  m  arms  ^  to  whom  Cade,  m  &e 
name  oftb&rest^  replied,  that  diej^.had  ifo  jlei^gtt^ 
against  the  person  ofihis  majesty ;  buil  their  intentioa^ 
wa^  to  address  the  parliametit,  that  ali  evil  mii^ist^ 
DQigbtre<;eive.  their  deserts;  and  Jul  particular  be  de<-^ 
manded  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  should  be^ 
punished  for  the  loss  of  Normandy^  and  that  the 
king's  council  might  be  coB^sed  of  the  prindes  of 
the  blood,  and  other  wise  and  worthy  persons ;  and 
not  of  wretches- equally  conteinptibie  f<*  th^  weak« 
ness^of  tbeirinteliects,  and  the^  depravity ' of  tfa^ 
hearts. 

The  king  in  council  being  informed  of-^Cade'» 
proposals,  the  council  immediately  condemned,  them 
as  anx^nt  and  seditious,  and  determined  to  suppress 
ttie  rebdlMon  by  fcn^ce  of  arms ;  and  an  army  of  fifteen- 
tivou^nd  men  being  assembled,  the  king  advanced' 
at^tfaeir  head  towards  Blackheath. 

As  bis  majesty  advanced^  Cade  retired)  as  if  alraid^ 
of  coming  to  an  engt^ement,  aiid  retreated  into  a 
wood  near  Sevenoaks^  in  Kent,  expecting  that  the 
king's  army,  emboldened  at  his  retreat,  would  pur- 
sue him  in  disorder;  but  Henry,  imagining  that  the 
rebels  were  totailly  dispersed,  returned  towards  Lon^ 
don,  having  first  detached  a  small  party  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  under  the  commiand  of  Lord  Staf- 
ford, who  £%Uing  into  the  ambuscade,  he  and  all  his 
followers  were  cut  to  pieces* 

Animated  by  this  success.  Cade  returned  to  Black- 
heath  oii  the  twenty-ninth  of 'J\m,e,  from  whence  he 
again  sent  petitions  to  the  king  and  council,  de- 
manding, "  that  the  Dukes  of  York,  Exeter^  Buck*- 
ingham,  and  Norfolk,  should  be  recalled  to  court ; 
that  the  murderers  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  with  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  Toss 
of  the  English  territories  abroad,  might  be  puni^ed; 
that  die  Lord  Say^  the  treasurer,  and  his  son-in4aw^ 
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Cromer,  high  sheriff  of  Kent,  might  l>e  taken  Into 
custody,  the  grievances  of  the  nation  be  redf  e$sed, 
and' the  authors  of  them  brought  to  condign  punish** 
ment/^ 

The  government,  alarmed  at  the  late  defeat  of 
their  troops,  and  well  knowing  the  Duke  of  York's 
secret  friends  were  by  this  time  on  the  point  of  de- 
claring themselves  openly,  resolved, .  if  possible,  to 
purchase,  its  geilei?al  safety  by  the .  sacrifice  of  some 
particulars.  Say  a^id  Cromer  were  committed  tp 
ihp  Tower,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ware  sent  to  treat  with 
Cade  aad  his  followers.  They  found  him  very 
complaisant,  but  resolute  not  to  lay  down  his  arms 
until  the  king  should  in  person  come  and  grant 
their  requests.  The  archbishop  and  duke,  on  their 
return,  reported  this  conference  so  Uttle  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  court,  that  the  king  and  queen, 
leaving  the  Tower  under  the  commtod  of  the  Lord 
Scales  and  Sir  Matthew  Gough,  set  out  for  Kenel* 
worth  castle. 

Cade  no  Sooner  heard  of  their  retreat,  than  be 
directed  his  march  towards  London,  The  citizens, 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  rebels,  opened  the 
gates  at  their  approach,,  and  Cade  entered  in 
triumph  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  had  the  in- 
solence to  strike  his  sword  against  London  stQEie,^ 
uttering  these  words,  "  Now  is  Mortimer  Iwd  of 
London/^  However,  he  forbade  his  followers,  on 
the>  severest  penalties,  from  committing  the  least 
outrage  on  the  citizens,  or  givipg  the  slightest  cause 
of  complaint. 

On  the  third  of  July,  the  day  after  their  entering 

the  city,  the  rebels  sent  to  demand  that  the  LoikJ: 

Say,  and  CrOmer,  should  be  brought  from  the  Tower; 

md  the  constable  complying  with  their  demand, 

2  Cade 
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Cade  caused  them  both  to  be  put  to  death  without 
the  form  of  trial. 

For  some  days  Cade  continued  the  practice  of  en« 
tering  the  city  in  the  morning,  and  quitting  it  at 
night,  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  inha- 
bitants, with  whom  he  and  his  followers  lived  at  first 
in  veiy  good  understandings  ^  But  the  insurgents 
having  plundered  the  houses  and  effects  of  two 
wealthy  aldermen,  even  after  they  had  entertained 
Cade  at  their  tables  with  bounteous  hospitality,  and 
growing  more  and  more  licentious,  the  citizens 
plainly  saw  there  was  a  necessity  of  uniting,  with  the 
king's  troops  in  the  Tower,  for  their  common  pre- 
servation. They  therefore  took  die  opportunity  of 
Cade's  return  by  night  to  South wark ;  when  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  sent  a  message  to  the  Lord 
Soales,  offering  to  arm  the  citizens,  and,  guard  the 
bridge  against  the  return  of  the  rebels,'  if  he  would 
support  them  with  a  detachment  from  the  Tower. 
The  Lord  Scales  therefore  sent  Sir  William  Gough, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  detachment  of  men ; 
upon  which  the  citizens  immediately  rising,  seized 
upon  the  bridge,  and  cut  off  the  rebel  party  that 
guarded  it. 

Cade  and  his  followers  returning  the  next  morning 
as  usual,  found  the  bridge  gate  shut  and  baricadoed 
against  them ;  on  which  they  attempted  to  force  a  i 
passage,  when  a  battle  ensued  between  them  and 
the  citizens',  both  sides  maintaining  the  fight  with 
equal  obstinacy,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. Sir  Matthew  Gough,  with  the  Aldermen  Sut- 
ton and  Hazard,  lost  their  lives ;  as  did  many  of  the 
citizens;  who  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend the  draw-bridge. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the   lord 
,chancellor,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower,  be- 
ing 
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ifig  infenoiQd  by  their  emisfiaiieg  that  t^e  insurgents 
we(e  gr^iljF.  d}8piritei4  by  this  repiilse,  drew  up  a 
geiief^  par4on  for  the  rel?ek,  provided  they  would 
lay  doivQ  their  arms ;  as  al^o  one  for  Cade  in.  parti* 
cular,  if  be  would  delist  from  his  rebellious  pijc^cts. 
Hiese  ^pardons  they  copfirmed  by  plotting  the  great 
seal  to  them,  which  was  in  the  <^hancel}or's.. posses- 
sion, and  found  means  to  publish  them  by  night  in 
the  borough  of  South  wfurjc.     .     , 

This  wise  and  critical  measure  was  attended  with 
amazing  success,  for  the  next  day  Cade.-foiind  kim* 
self  abandoned  by  the  greater  number  of  hisfok 
lowers,  notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances  and; 
artful  speeches,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  the  pardon  which  had  beeq  .sent, 
being  without  auth(^ity  of  pailiaoient,  was  of  no 
effect. 

Cade  finding  hia  affairs  wer^  now  become  despe- 
rate, thought  it  not  adviseable  to  wait  for,  the  su(C«< 
cours  promised  hini  by  the  p^ytisani^  of.  the  J)\ike  of 
York ;  but  rather  to  provide  for  hisr  qyvn  safety,  to- 
gether with  that  of  hisj  rich  booty,  whioli  h^  sent  by 
water  to  Rochester,  and  having  disguised  himself, 
fled  into,  t^e.  woods  of  Spssex. 

As  sopn  a^  bis  flight  was  knowi),  a  pro^^lamation 
waslssufD^.by.^be  gc^yernment,  offenpg  >  a  revV'drd  of 
a  tho^9B]:](d.'m€Lrk8«to.ai\y  person  wh^  should  take  him 
ali ve  or  dfiadi ,  soon  after  which  he  was  disfcovered 
in  a  ganien  at.  Ijeath^eld^,  in  SusBex,  hiy  Alexan-? 
der  }disa,  %  Kentisl^  gen;tleinan,:and  sheriipf ,  of  the 
county,  who  .endeavoured  to  apprehend  him.  Cade, 
finding  hiinsejf  closely  attacked,  made:  a  resolute  re- 
sistance; but  iie  was  at  len^  overpowered,  and 

.      killed 

•  The  f<^llo\virig  j^ragraph  ipp^^ired  in  HalTs  Chronicle,  in  M^ 
1794.'   •    '  '  '    ' 

<'  In  a  part  of  the  village  of  Heathfield,  in  SusM,  named  Cade- 
street,  from  the  death  of  Jack  Cade,  who  was  killed  thete>  but  which 

vol:  I.  Aaa  baa 
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killed  by  his  antagonist,  who  brought  his  body  in  i^ 
cart  to  London,  where  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
fixed  on  L6ndon-bridge,  together  with  the  heads  of 
nine  of  his  accomplices ;  ana  some  others  of  the  ring-, 
kaders  were  afterwards  tried  and  executed. 
'  Thus  happily  ended  this  dangerous  insurrection, 
chiefly  through  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
whose,  courageous  resistance  of  the  rebels  at  London-i 
bridge,  paved  the  way  for  the  happy  consequences 
Aat  followed,* 

The  following  year  Godfrey  Fielding,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  was  so  highly  in  favour  with  the  king, 
that  hi|5  majesty  created  him  one  of  his  privjf  couun 
sellors.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  person  in  Aat 
rank  of  life  being  honoured  with  so  important  a  cha^ 
racter,  and  probably  arose  froni  his  signal  services 
during  Cade's  rebellion, 

•  Roger,  sumamed  Niger,  Bishop  of  London,  conr 
secrated  on  the  lOtb  of  June  in  the  year  J 229,  or- 
dained}  that  all  the  citizens  of  London  should  pay 
to  their-  parish  priests  a  halfpenny  out  of  every 
pound,  and  a  ferthing  out  of  every  tert  shiHing-s, 
every  Lwd^s  day,  and  a^lso  on  every  festival^  whose 
vigils  were  to  b^  observed  as  fests  ;  which  constitu-^ 
tik>n  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Thomas  Arundel, 
Archbishop  o|  Canterbury,  A,  D.  i  397,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent,  A.  D,  1404,  But  this  episcopal  imposi- 
tion met  with  much  opposition  frtoi  the  laity,  not- 
withstanding its  being  fortified  with  so  great  eccle- 
siastical authorities :  wherefore  Pope  Nidfiolas  V.  in 

has  beetl  Qommonly  callecl  Cat-ajtreet,  Mr^  Newbeiy  has  lately  erected 
a  pedestal,  by  ^e  road-siiJe,  to  comtnemQirite  this '  evenu  ano  to  cor- 
rect ihe  vulgagr  enror.  |$Uanpbl^str^cti:^of  sicpe;  a^^^^^td^^ 
ip  ^  qentre  with  the  following  inscription : 

Near  this  spot  was  slain  the  notorious  lebel  Jack  Cade, 
By  Alexander  Iden*- Esq..  Sheriff  of  Ken^  A-  D.   W$0.     . 
Jlh  body  was  carried  to  London,  and  his  head  fixed  iJ^bnXonaon  Biidga. 
This  is  tl|;vp  success  t)f  ,^lTj^bels>  «qpd  this.fbirtgj^  exet  ^aj^c|^  ta 
traitors.?       !./  ,  ;    ,  j   ,'/.-'  .  •  >  ,•  -•      i,   - . 


)l^  year  1453,  issued  out  a  bull  to  con£rni  tlie 
Issone;  wherein  his  holiuess  commaqds  .the  mayorf 
fihen&)  aidenaeov  citbeos^  and  inhabitants,  to  pay 
tb^  fiaid  offerings,,  and  to  oblige  eveiy  one  to  do  the 
same  .as  much  as  in  th^ir  pOwer,  under  pain  of  the 
greater  ^exo(>n(ii»unicatiun.  This^  at  leag^,  operated 
so  e&ctua%,  .that  the  cfergy  insisted;  rigorously  on 
those  offerings,  and  the  laity,  intimidated  by  t^e 
Vatican  tbui^r,  propbsed  an  arbitration  to  com- 
pound for  the.  tome^  which  w?is  coA<^iud^  and 
I9igned  on  th^  I7th  of  December,  1457^    ;  ' 

The  .custom  of  the  loi'd  mayor  elect  beipg  rowed 
in  a  baife  to  Westmiii^ter,  iui  order  to  qualify  i)im- 
self  for  his  office,  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1454> 
when  John.  Norman^  th^  new  mayor,  built  aii  ele- 
gant barge  at  hisowoo.  e^pens^;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  several  city  <:ompanieS)  who  attendi- 
ed  him  in  their  respective  barges,  magnificently 
painted,  and  decorated  with  Sags  and  streamers. 

The  queen  and  her!  p^rty  continuing  to  influence 
all  the  kinjg's  {fictions,  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
were  af  leng;th  so  entirely  alienated  from  hira^;  tliat 
great  numbers  of  them  joined  the  Cf uke  of  York, 
whOj  with  an  array  composed  of  Welshmen  and 
disaffected  Englishmen,  gave  batde  to  the  king's 
armyj  at  St  Albah's,  ojn  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1455i  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  th^  royal 
forces  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  king  himself 
made  prisoner^  who  was  sent  to  London  and  lodged 
in  the  bishop's  palace*  This  was  the  first  battle 
fought  in  the  sanguinary  quarrel  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  . 

The  parliament  assembled  soon  afterwards,  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  of  the  queeti^ 
and  her  favourite  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  desired 
Henry,  who  still  retained  the  ns^me  and  semblance 
^f  king,  to  appoint  a  protector  of  the  kingdom.  The 

3  Duke 
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of' Yo^,  however,  fejirifig  it  m^ht^  at  ^t 
period,  tirear  tbe  s^pearanoe  df  constraint,  caused  llie 
liominatioti  to  be  fladt)K>Qfed^  and  the  pacfiament  was 
prorogued  to  the  twelfth  of  November,  when  tlM^ 
Duk^  of  Yb#k  was  appcftifted  pr^leetot;  but  the  in- 
trigues, of  4b0  queen  again  pii9trdiled:iO'fer  b»  to  get 
faitndisiKiisspedf^by  tke  ssune  {Kuiiameiyti4n  the  fol- 
tewing  year.     "        - 

In  a  government  so^unsifeefld^,  tiie  ambocity  of  die 
civil -magistrate  is  iiecei^Barily  weak.  Tbe^commo- 
tions  in  th,e  state  were  accompanied  by  riots  and 
tumults  among  the  people;  in  which  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  found  to  be  aitteaded  with'gieat  dif- 
ficulty, * 

The  principal  of  these,  as  they  are  related  in  Fa- 
blanks  Chronicle,  were  the  two  following:  A  huoik 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martins4o-Gi|uid  had 
assembled,  »id  violently  assaulted  the  titiaens,  many 
'  of  whom  they  beat  and  wounded,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired to  thei]^habitati<^s  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church.         ' 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  being  advised  of  this 
barbaroud  and  vile  treatment  of  their  fellow^tizens, 
some  of  them,  atte^nded  by  a  great  numbev  of  people, 
instantly  repaired  to  the  monastery,  forced  it  opea^ 
and  carried  off  the  authors  of  the  late  riot.  The 
dean  made  a  heavy  complaint  to  the  king,  against 
the  mayor  and  citizens,  for  a  breach  of  priiol^e; 
wherefore  they  were  summoned  to  attend  the  coimh- 
cil  to  answer  the  same.  In  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, the  recoriier,  with  a  deputation  of  the  alder- 
men, attended  the  kin? ,  then  at  the  castle  of  Egle  in 
Hertfordshire ;  who,  after  a  loiig'  examination  of  both 
parties,  dismissed  the  city  deputies  with  a  letter  to 
the  mayor,  commanding  him  to  keep  the  said  rioters 
In. custody  till  his  retdrn  to  London,  when  he  iotend- 
ed  to  have  that  affair  more  strictly  inquired  into. 

In 
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In. May,  1456|  a  sinq^  and  passionate  yoiaag 
mercer,  who  had  been  denied  the  liberty,  or  pun- 
nished  for  ^weackig  a  dagger  in  Italy  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  that  oountry,  where  he  had  resided  for  somd 
time,  being  return ed  to  this  city,  miet  an  ItaKao^  in 
Cheapside,  with  a  df gger  bjs  his  aide ;  whidi  so  ent 
raged  him,  that,  without  iccmsidering  the  different 
laws  and  customs  of  countries,  he  insolently  lold 
him,  that,  as  i the  English  M^re  not  allowed  to  wear 
swords  in  Italy,  neither  ought  he  to  wear  any  wea*" 
pon  in.  England ;  and  the  Italian,  somewhat  irritated 
at  this  manner  of  address,  returning  him  an  answer 
not  agreeable  to  the  fiirious  temper  of  the  young 
censor,  he  not  only  snatched  the  stranger^s  dag^ 
from  his « side,  bat  broke  his  head  therewith.  The 
injured  foi^igner  appUed  to  the  lord  mayor  for  re-* 
dressy  who,  greatly  concerned  at  the  indignity  offer- 
ed to  the  stranger,  summoned  the  mercer  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  complaint^  on  the  next  day,  at 
Guildhall,  before  him  and  a  full  court  of  aldermen; 
who  committed  the  a^essor  to  the  prison  of  New* 
gate,  he  not  being  able  to  allege  any,  thing  in  alle*^ 
viation  of  his  guilt.  But  the  servants  of  the  mer- 
cery, says  Fabian,  way-laid  them  near  the  end  of 
Laurence-lane,  in  Cbeapside, .  md  rescued  the  pri- 
soner. 

The  populace,  availing  themselves  of  this  confu« 
sion  and  cUspute  with  a  foreigner,  assembled  in  great 
nuinbeis,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  merchants  in  the  city ;  nor  was  the 
tumult  suppressed  without  bloodshed .  In  the  mean 
time  the  offender  made  his  escape  and  took  sheker 
in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster. 

These  disturbances  greatly  alarmed  the  queen  and 
her  party,  who  suspected  that  they  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  York ;   whereupon 
her  majesty  sent  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Bucking- 
ham, 
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ham,  with  otheis  empowered  by  a  special  ircmra&iS^ 
sion,  to  asGOSt  the  magistrates  in  trying  the  offendeits^ 

For  this  purpose  a  court  was  held  at  GuiMhall  ( 
but,  when  the  magistrates  were  proceeding  to  im^ 
pannel  the  jury^  the  mob  arose^  and  threatened  that 
if  their  fellow-K^itizens^  then  in  prison  on  account  of 
the  late  riots,  were  tried,  they  would  take  a  serere 
revenge* 

The  commissioners  were  so  intimidated  at  these 
threats,  that  they  immediately  adjourned  the  courts 
and  retired  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The 
mayor,  however,  considering  that  if  a  stop  was  not 
put  to  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  populace^  there 
%vbuld  be  an  end  of  ail  civil  government,  in  the  city^ 
summoned  a  court  of  conmion-council  to  meet  at 
Guildhall  on  the  following  day^  and  strictly  enjoined 
the  warden  of  every  company  to  assemble  his  whole 
fellowship  at  the  respective  halls  that  afternoon,  and 
to  chatge  every  member  of  their  community  to  keep^ 
in  his  own  person,  and  endeavour  to  maintain,  the 
peace  of  the  city  :  and  that  if  they  should  discover 
or  suspect  any  person  inclined  to  attempt  the  forci^- 
ble  release  of  those  who  were  in  prison,  the  said 
warden  should,  by  fair  means,  endeavour  to  persuade! 
the  parties  so  disposed  to  alter  their  intentions,  and 
in  the  mean  time  give  their  name  or  names  privately 
end  expeditiously  to  the  mayon 

These  measures  being  attentively  pursued,  alt 
tumults  subsided,  and  the  queen's  comnussioners 
returning  to  the  city,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
their  trials,  three  of  whom  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn,  and  several  others  were  fined  in 
considerable  sums  of  money/ 

Madox  *  says,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  which  is 
not  in  the  printed  acts,  was  passed  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  Henry  VI.   ^*  upon    the  heavy  complaint- 

*  Firma  Burgi,  Chap.  I.  p.  33. 
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of  the  Woiii^iK  of  the  mystery '  land  trade  of 
sillc  and  thread<^>Yorkers  in  London,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  dfvers  Lombards,  and  other  foreigners, 
enriched  themselves  by  ruining  die  said  mystery,  and 
nil  such  kinds  of  indu^tripus.  occupations' of  the 
women  of  our  kingdom,'^  for  prohibiting  wrought 
silk,  belonging  to  the  mystery  of  ^silk-women,  from 
being  brought  into  the  kingdom  as  merchandize  for 
five  years  to  come.  These  must  have,  probably 
been  only  needle-works  of  silk  and'  thread,  since 
only  wonien  are. said  to  be  conc^medr  in  them ;  be* 
dides,  the  broad  silk  manufacture  did  not  commence 
in  £ngland  till  long  after  this  time. 

The  s^vantages  already  derived  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  four  gmmmar  schools  mentioned  above 
were  so  great,  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  seconded 
by  the'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  procured  the 
king's  letters  patent,  dated  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  for  founding  five  others,  viz.  one  in  St. 
FauPs  church-yard,  another  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Martin-ie-grand,  another  at,  Bow  church, 
Cheapside,  another  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  east,  and 
the  fifth  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  arbitration  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  con- 
cerning the  offerings  imposed  by  the  church  on  the 
people,  as  related  in  the  year  1 453,  was  now  finally 
awarded  in  1457,  there  being,  at  that  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  parish-churches  in  London  and 
the  suburbs :  it  is  recorded  by  Arnold  in  this  form: 

Tfie  composition  of  all  offering  x0ithin  the  city  of 
London  and  mbUrbs  of  the  same. 

^*  First,  that  every  person,  dweller  and  inhabitant 
in  any  house  in  London,  or  its  suburbs,  who  hireth 
pnd  oecupieth  the  same  at.  ten  shiUings  per  annum, 
shall  offer  to  God,  and  to  the  church  in  whose  parish 
aiich  hbii£ie  st^ndeth,  one  feithing  on  each  of  the 

feast 
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feast  da^,  hereafk^r  mentioned,  i^iz.  <h^  every  Sub* 
day  in  thd  year,  Quistmas-day,  CircuBM^isioD,  J^i- 
phsu)y,  Purification  of  our  Lady,  Aac^isioii  of  our 
Lord,  Cc»rpus  Ctm^,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Simon,  and 
Jude,  .AU-sainto»  St.  Andrew,   Cpnceptioa  of  the 
blessed  Viigin,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  St*  Peter 
wd  Paul,  St.  Jan^es  and  ^.  BarthcJomew,  Assump- 
tion and  N^vity  of  oiir  Lady,  Dedication-day :  to 
be  kept  for  all  the  chur^es  in  London  fhxn  l^nce* 
forward  on  the  third  of  October,  yearly  ;  and  also  on 
the  pBtKm'a  day  of  each  church  in  Londw  and  its 
suburbs.    And  if  such  inhabited  hoCises  be  lett  for 
twenty  shillings  to  pay  two  farthings  or  a  halfpenny; 
if  for  thirty  shillings,  to  pay  thsee  farthings ;  if  for 
forty  shillings,  to  pay  one  penny;  if  for  fifty  9hil« 
lings,  to  pay  one  penny  one  £%rthing.    And  so  every 
suni,  ascending  and  descending  by  ten  shillings  into 
what  SKUD'  soever,  shall  always  offer. oiAe  finrthing, 
after  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  at  the  aforesaid  feasts* 
And  he,  who  rents  houses  in  divers  parishes  within 
London  and  its  suburbs,  shall  pay  or  o£fer  the  same, 
for  each  house,  to  the  church  in  which  parish  it 
stands.     Provided  that  should  it  happen  two  of  the 
said  feasts  fall  on  one  day,  the  offering  shall  be  only 
for  one  day.    That  a  bouse,  rented  at  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  shall  offer  only  four  times  in  the 
year,  on  the, four  principal  feasts  of  the  chui^,  of 
which  he  is  a  parishioner.     And  all.abo\'e  siKlshil- 
lings  and  eight  pence,  and  under  ten  ahillings  to  pay 
one  penny  one  farthing  once   a  year.     Provided 
always  that  if  the  said  dweller  go  before  the  curate, 
and  there  declare,  upon 'his  faith  aini  laruth,  that  he 
may  not  pay  bis  said  moiiey  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance aforesaid,  be  within  ten  skiHings,  that,  the 
said  curate  shall  holden  him,  aught  or  naught,  and 
the  dweller  thereupcHi  shall  be  quit.    Al^  if  the 
rent  of  the  house  exceeds  ten  i^Uu^  and  does  not 

amount 


Mocftint  to  ^kQr  shillings,  and  ao  to  anj  flum  being 
b^t^^E^^a  tea  ahiQkigs  ^d  teii  shiUiags  ;  the  inhabi- 
taivt  shall  pay  to  the  curate  five  facthingB  fat  every 
ahUling^  of  the  sjsdd  sum  that  ahatt  be  between  tea 
and  ten*  Wh^re  a  houae  ia  taken  to^ther^  and 
afterwards  let  out  into  apartmenta  &r  diaers  peojale, 
thaia  the  peraon  who  tsook  the  whole  hoaiiey  and  in^- 
babitakh  theturincipal  part  thereof^  shall  pay  an  offer* 
ingp  to  his  parkh^  ohwoh  fcor  the  whole  rent,  if  the 
said  tnma^  be  iababited  and  oc^u^ed  as  dweiling^ 
places^  BuC  if  the  peraon,  who  F^iias  the  whole 
housa^  cbes  noii  dWeU  in  any  part  thofeof)  and  lete 
it  ottt  again,  then  he  thai  dw«iUeth.  ^  the  principal 
part  afaall  ^er  aU,  knd  the  rest  foar  penxje  by  t;be 
yesur.  •  Abo  erery  warehouse,  ahop,  edlar,  wharf, 
ttabla,  cra^,  groutid,  garden,,  i^f  plade,  diall  pa^ 
for  every  pound  they  be  let  for,  six  pence,  offinring 
to  the  curate  of  the  ohurcfa,  .ia  whii^  they  ah  aU 
standi  without  any  o&y&t  tySea^tkg  \  aavd  three  pence 
for  ten  shillings  per  ann.  rent ;'  and  more  or  less  as 
they  i^all  be  lat  for  mcore  or  less  than  teq  shiffingB 
per  aao.  It  was  also  provided,  that  all  apprentiees 
and  sermnts  and  hired  men  within  the  said  city, 
bot  charged  with  such  rent  aad  houses,  w»hich 
slmll  be  householders  at  Easter,  or  about  Eastcy, 
shall  four  times  ia  the  year,  at  the  lour  prin^ 
cipal  feasts-,  offer  to  ^  God  aiid  to  the  church. 
Ateo  ae  for  persohal  tythes,  the  parishioners  are 
iieither  charged  nor  discharged;  saving  that  here^ 
after  no  curate:  afaall  vex,  trouble,  sue,  or  deily  sacra- 
tbeafts.  or  service  for  non-payment  of  tlhe  sanie ;  but 
ksave  them  to  the  piety  and  conscience  of  the 
{Mlinshioaeys.  Also  all  proceedings  or  suits,  hithem 
to  carried  on  for  tjrthes  or  offerings  before  tjiis  day, 
ahdl  atop  and  never  be  brought  into  centrovc^y  any 
iiMHW ;  but  all  such  things,  dcaie  befove  this  day, 
shall  be  remitted  and  forgiyefi  by  both  pafties/^ 

.     TOJb^  I;  B  b  b  We 
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We  leam,  from  Stow,*  that,  in  this  year,  a  great 
tumult  took  place  at  Newgate,  occasioned  by  the 
following  circumstance:  A  great  fray  had  happened 
in  the  north,  between  Sir  T.  Fercie,  Lord  Egremond, 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  sons,  tn  which  many  were 
maimed  and  slain  ;  and,  upoh  an  inquiry  before  the 
council.  Lord  Egremond  was  found  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor, and  condemned  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
committed  to  Newgate.  But  shortly  after  he,  with  his 
*  brother.  Sir  Richard  Percie,  broke  out  by  night,  ^and 
went  to  the  king:  the  other  prisdners  "  took  the 
leades  of  the  gates  and  defended  it  a  long  time 
against  the  sheriffs  and  all  their  officers,  insomuch, 
that  they  were  forced  to  call  more  aide  of  the  citi- 
zens, whereby  they  lastly  subdued  them,  and  laid 
them  in  irons/' 

According  to  Fabian's  Chronicle,  part  7j  we  find 
an  English  merchant-ship  so  far  from  home  as  the 
Levant  sea,  in  the  year  1 458 ;  which  ship  having 
been  Captured  by  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to 
Genoa,  all  the  Genoese  merchants  in  London  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and,  to  make  good 
the  damage  arising  from  the  capture,  were  amerced 
in  the  sum  of  six  thousand  marks;  but  the  division 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  into  the  Levant,  and  the 
Ponent  commencing  at  Genoa,  it  is  probable  this 
ship  was  not  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  what  we  now 
call  the  Levant  sea. 

About  the  same  time  a  great  tumult  happened  in 
Fleet-street,  between  the  students  of  the  inns  of 
court  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  in  which 
the  queen's  attorney  was  killed :  on  vvhich  account 
the  principals  of  Fumivars,  Clifford's,  and  Barnard's, 
inns,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 
Hertford^and  William  Taylor,  alderman  of  the  ward, 

f  Sunr^,  p.  88. 
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and    others,    were    committed   to  the   castle    of 
Windsor. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  having  been 
proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  principal  leaders  on 
both  sides  should  meet  in  London  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  kin^  and  queen,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Exeter^  and  Somerset,  the  Earls. of  Warwick,  North- 
umberland, and  Salisbury,  with  several  others  of  the 
principal  nobility,  attended  by  their  respective  reti- 
nues, arrived  in  the  city. 

The  mayor,  considering  that,  in  the  temper  of 
mind  which  had  so  lately  prevailed,  the  stifled  re- 
sentments of  the  most  fiery  among  this  vast  multi- 
tude might  again  blaze  forth  and  lead  to  disturbances . 
within  Ins  jurisdiction,  caused  five  thousand  citizens 
to  keep  guard  every  day,  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, and  two  thousand  every  night,  under  the 
c<;mimand  of  three  aldermen  ;  by  which  wise  pre- 
caution the  peace  qf  the  city  was  preserved. 

At  length  a  compromise  having  taken  place,  by 
which  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
and*  Salisbury,  and  some  others  of  his  friends,  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  king^s  council,  it  was  thought 
adviseable  to  make  it  known  to  the  public  in  the 
most  solemn  manner :  for  which  purpose,  a  proces- 
sion'was  made  to  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  1458,  in  which  the  lords  walked  in  pairs,  that 
is  to  say,  'one  of  each  party,  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
Dij^e  of  York  Jed  the  queen,  with  an  external  ap- 
pearance of  confidence, 

Biit  either  from  mistrust  of  the  queen,  or*  from 
some  other  motive,  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of 
York  soon  quitted  the  court ;  and  in  the  following 
year  a  quanel  happened  in  the  court-yard,  between 
a  servant  of  the  king  and  one  belonging  to  the  Esffl 
of  Warwick,  in  which  the  former,  who  was  the  ag- 

l^ressor, 
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gvessor,  and  tej^pcKsed  to  faeiFe  been  incited  to  ^m* 
voke  it,  was  severely  wounded.  Their  corapcuoBi 
on  each  side  took  part  in  Hhe  quaneU  wi&th  raae  to 
iuch  a  height,  that  die  attorney  general  was  killed* 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  did  not  doubt  that  Am 
was  a  contrivance  of*  the  t)i»en  to  get  hiiki  aot:iaBed  of 
having  raised  a  tumult  in  the  kii^s  palace,  fled  to 
his  govemmeat  of  Calais,  but  first  condsrled  noai? 
sures  with  the  Duke  d*  York  for  dneir  ^ratakd  ^^rp^ 
lection. 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  koiii  parties  le^ 
Hewed  their  preparatioas  for  hoslilities.  At  fiiBt  the 
royalists  were  succesirfid  notwithstanding  tfafe  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Bfercdieath,  apd  the  Duke  of  YuEkwvB 
compelled  to  ttdkeiefoge  in  frehmd,  as  wem  lus  mi^ 
$he  Earl  cf  Malrcfa,  and  tbe  £«d  dT  ^a&bwy  at 
Calais. 

TheTTonrt,  inaliumUys^pfiDsing  the  tnalecoMeotB 
would  net  be  long  before  tikey  veoi^wiBd  dtoir  at« 
tempts,  resohed  tp  wed^en  them  as  much  as  pocsflbk 
during  the  interval  of  pfeace  c  to  which  end  tile  king 
issued  a  cominission  for  prosecuting  all  wlio  liM 
iaken  part  witk  the  Dvke  of  Yoik.  T&  seven^  with 
which  the  commissioiiers  acted  so  terrified  the  ift- 
habitants  of  die  county  of  Kent,  who  knew  tiiem<- 
selves  to  be  the  most  guilty,  that  they  invited  tin 
£ails  of  March,  Warwick,  ^nd  Salisbury,  to  t^onie  te 
$heir  assistaiioe,  promising  to  live  and  die  wili( 
them.  • 

This  invitation  was  joyfiiUy  accepted,  and  t^iBfie 
lords  soon  after  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  tiiey 
found  a  isonsiderable  fotce  ready  to  teocive  them, 
and  in  a  few  days  their  ariny  wte  increased  la 
forty  thousand  men. 

InfontiatioB  of  these  proceedings  being  given  tn 
<ite  Idng,  he  commanded  Lord  Scd(es  to  marai  with 
a  jaqfe  body  i)f  tioope  to  possess  himself  of  the  city 


di  LrMrkm ;  but  liie  citkeiis  Anroupng  *tiie  York 
|iartf,  the  m^or  icAned  to  permit  an  am^ed  iance 
Id  €oaae  -wi&in  iiis  jutisdiotioa, 

Ixar4'ScilBBfQre$eeiiig  the  intention  of  the  ckizena 
to  admittiid  Eui  ^i  Maidi,  took  possessioa  of  the 
TTomsf,  and  tfanxtened  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  in, 
ease,  iflie  tebcte  wep^  adaikted:  bui;  his  menaces 
&iled  df  effect,  for  the  Earl  of  March  no  sooner  ap«? 
ptape(i<b6fii9e  the  gates  of  tbe  city,  than  he  was  re-? 
^ived  Mnith  <the  loudest  acclamations  of  joj. 

Htiving  secured  Liondon,  tiie  earl  mafdb^  witii 
t«iren1y*^ve  thousand  men  in  quest  of  the  king^  sad 
jteft  me  Earl  of  Salisbtiry,  with  a  sufficient  ibrce^  to 
defeivd  the  city  a^inat  LovA  Scales,  who  carried  his 
menaces  intD  eiipecutioa^  .and  plied  tbe  dty  wil^  his 
0idnsi|oe  in  saeh  a  manner  as  to  destroy  a  number 
c£  houses ;  £U  ^e  Eai^l  <of  Salisbury,  by  blocking  up 
As  rponier  ^  ^mry  side,  and  erecting  a  battery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  obliged  his  lordship  to 
dtsistfiom  ihring  upon  London.  This  was  followed 
by  the  rout  pf  the  jiing's  mmy  near  Northampton; 
the  isnprisonment  vf  tbe  king  in  the  Bishop  of  Lcm* 
^amki  palace ;  and  the  surrender  of  the  Tower,  upon 
eertain  conditbns :  ^  but  Lord  Scales,  not  trusting  to 
those  coadatioBS,  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise  by 
water ;  but  being  discovered,  he  was  knocked  on 
Ae  head  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  watermen,  who 
stripped  fanq,  amd  cast  his  naked  body  on  the  shore^ 
wfaere  ^t  >iaMi  seveial  4ays  exposed  without  butial  or 
pily.  ' 

Mo  iii(|Xiii^ /being  tnade  after  ^  the  perpetrators  of 
this thottid  deed,  it  gat«  encoatagement  «4>  a  kind. ^f 
fKffosQription^  and  anofig  o^tiheia  v/ho  isuff^red  death 
liyrdie  ivicdedce  nf  the  mob,  was  31u>rp&,  fomierly 
speaberityf  tine  ^SGKise  of  ocsnfnolis,  bttt  at  this  time 

^  fantm  lof  the  ficchaqner. 

HithertQ 
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Hitherto  the  Duke  of  York  had  n^ver  openly  ad« 
vanced  any  claim  to  the  crown,  but,  appearing  at 
'  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1460,  he  submitted  his  pretensions 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  exhorted  them  to  do 
justice  to  him  as,  the  lineal  successor,  thus  plead- 
ing his  cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal 
'  Judges. 

1  he  peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration  with 
as  much  tranquillity  as  though  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon subject  of  debate,  and,  having .  obtained  the 
assistance  of /some  leading  members  among  the 
commons,  admitted  the  vahdity  of  his  title  ;  but,  in 
consideration  of  Henry's  long  reign^  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  retain  the  regal  dignity  during 
his  life ;  thizit  the  administration  of  the  government 
should  be  vested  in  the  Duke  of  York ;  and,  that 
he  i^hould  b^  acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown. 

This  accommodation  having  been  consented  to 
by  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  celebrated 
on  the  first  of  November,  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
St.  Paul's,  at  which  Henry  and  the  lords  assisted. 
It  was  also  notified  to  the  nlation,  by  Henry's  letters 
patent,  and.  the  duke  was  proclaimed  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  and  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  through 
the  city  of  London,  on  the  Saturday  following, 
amidst  the  repeated  acclamations  of  die  people. 

The  queen  was  filled  with  inexpreaeable  fury  when 
she  received  the  news  of  the  compromise  between 
her  husband  and  (he  Duke  of  Yoik,  which  at  once 
excluded  her  firom  power,  and  her  son  from  the  suc- 
cession. She  immediately  set  about  levyii^  forces 
for  undoing  all  that  the  parliament  had  done,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  got  together  a  considerable  army, 
all  determined  to  stand  by.  the  houeie  of  Lancaster. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  York  having  an  intire  influence  over 
the  king,  prevailed  on  him  to.  sign  an  order  for  the 
queen  to  repair  immediately  to  London :  but  no  re- 
gard being  paid  on  her  part  to  this  extorted  sum- 
mons, putting. the  king  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  he  set  out  ta  attack  the  anpy  of  the  queen, 
A  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
York  was  slaiii ;  and  Lord  Clifford  cutting  off  his 
head,  sent  it  to  the  queen,  who  crowned  it  with  a 
.  diadem  of  paper,  in  derision  of  his  pretensions,  and 
then  sent  it  to  be  fixed  on  the  walls  of  York. 

The  resentment  of  the  queen  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
she  had  a  farther  triumph  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,* 
and  some  other  persons  of  quality,  being  made 
prisoners,  who  were  •  soon  after  sent  to  Pontefract, 
and  there  beheaded ;  after  which  their  heads  were 
set  upon  poles  on  each  side  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

'  Edward  Plantegenet,  hitherto  called  Earl  of  March, 
but  now,  by  the  above  fetal  event,  -  possessor  of  the 
title  of  Duke  of  York,  was  raising  forces  in  Wales 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fether's  death : 
fer  from  being  discouraged  by  this  dreadful  accident, 
he  was  inspired  with  the  most  implacable  resentment, 
and  determined  to  hazard  his  life  and  fortune  in  re- 
venging the  untimely  fall  of  the  author  of  his  birth,^ 
and  asserting  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen,  with  her  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  advancing  towards  London 
with  a  numerous  army. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  distrusting  the  affection  of 
the  Londoners,  did  not  choose  to  be  shut  up  within 
the  walls  to  wait  the  queen's  arrival,  but  resolved  to 
march  and  attack  her.  •  Accordingly,  taking  Henry 
^ong  with  him,  he  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's, 
though  with  a  force  much,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
queen. 

The 
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The  two  mabkn  nust  €tti  BamudMiesdif  neiT  St. 
AlbaQ'9,  when  a  deBperate  battle  <ii0iie4  ist  whidk 
the  £ari  of  Warwick  had  at  fimt  a  conaidmibb 
advantage^  but  dirough  t^e  tpeadhtrjr  -  o£  Loid 
Lovelace,  in  keeping^  back  Aa  pdjocipal  park  of 
^e  earPs  anay^  iiictory  declare  in  fiw qui  of  tka 
queen. 

The  principal  advaiitage  vJBidg  to  tjbe  queanfiogt 
this  defeat,  waa  the  gettii^  the  king  into  her  hnd$i» 
whose  name  she  iDOuId  make  ubo  oC  to  aii&onae  her 
transactions. 

The  citizens  were  now  ui^fer  great  apfKebai8k>ns 
of  being  plundered  by  the  quecaifs  troepa*  who  coHar 
mitled  the  most  intolerable  lavages  im  their  naatoh^ 
and  had  aheady  plundered  d^  town  of  St.  Alhaa^; 
but  they  were  still  moie  afraid  of  ineurring  the  diar 
pleasure  of  a  victonQus  army,  whom  tibey  could  Mt 
oppose.  However,  the  queen  giving  them  tiOM.  to 
recover  themselves,  and  the  ravages  of  Iftf  troops 
being  rei»«s»Bted  in  the  XDOit  gbriog  I^hl,  ike  citir 
aens. determined  at  idl  events  to  oppcee  het  entnvice 
into  London ;  nay,  they  even  i^nent  so  &r  as  to  adae 
several  waggons  loaded  with  pioyiisi^QS,  that  tbe 
mayor  was  sending  to  her  army  at  St.  Alban^a»  and 
killed  those  of  her  party  who  were  detadied  to  esooet 
them. 

The  queen  denounced  vengeanc?  gainst  the  Lon^ 
doners  for  this  insult,  and  h^  actu^y  sent  a  body 
of  forces  to  get  admittaace  itito  the  city,  intending 
to  follow  with  her  whole  army;  but  the  detachment 
was  cut  in  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  she  recerved 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  York  and.  the  £art  of 
Warwick  had  jgined  their  forces,  and  begun  theif 
progress  for  Lond>n.  This  n^vs  obliged  her  to  retart 
back  to  the  north,  where  she  hoped  to  increase  her 
army  to  such  a  formidable  number,  as  wouM.  insure 
success  against  all  opposition* 

2  The 
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The  Duke  of  York  entered  London  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February)  1461,  and  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  the' greatest  demonstrations  of  joy;  nor 
was  it  in  London  only  where  Edward  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  multitude  flocking .  in  incre-' 
dible  numbers  from  all  parts  to  his  standard,  each 
striving  who  should  be  foremost  to  offer  their  persons 
to  fight  his  battles,  and  their  purses  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  exigencies  of  his  miUtary  operations.  In 
a  word,  the  tide  of  affection  ran  so  rapidly  in  his 
favour,  that  it  ^emed  to  carry  away  with  it  all  re- 
membrance of  Henry  or  the  line  of  Lancaster. 

The  duke's  friend,  encouraged -by  these  marks  of 
attachment,  resolved  to  improve  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, and  advance  him  to  the  throne  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  and  the  nobles.  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  of  March,  as  the  Lord  Fauconbridge  was 
exercising  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  in  the  fields 
near  Clerkenwell,  and  an  infinite  number  of  people 
were  assembled,  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  sight, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  mul-  ' 
titude,  holding  in  his  hand  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween Heniy  and  the  late  Duke  of  York ^  mdx  rati- 
fied by  parliament,  which  he  read  tdoud,  and  then 
appealed  to  all  present;  "  whether  Henry  had  not 
incurred  the  forfeiture  expressed  m  it,  by  counte- 
nancing and  joining  the  queen  in  her  rebellion  against 
his  own  deed,  and  that  of  the  estates  of  the  land?" 
This  was  loudly  awswered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  then  addressing  them,  asked  "  if 
they  would  still  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their 
king?^*  The  whole  multitude  exclaimed  against 
the  proposal ;  but  when  he  demanded  "  if  they 
•would  acknowledge  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  for 
their  sovereign  ?"  they  one  and  all,  shouting  and 
clapping  their  hands,  cried  out,  ^^  King  Edward  for 
ever/' 

VOL.  I.  c  c  c  ThQ 
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The  expeariment  having  thus  succeeded  to  the 
wish  of  the  party,  a  council  was  immediately  assemr* 
bled,  at  Baynard's  Castle,  at  which  were  present  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  many  others  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and,  it 
being  resolved  "  that  Henry  had,  by  his  breach  of 
the  late  agreement,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  benefit 
thereof,  or  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  in  which 
he  had  been  indulged;  and  that  Edward, ^  Duke  of 
York,  ought  to-be  acknowledged  king,  according 
to  his  right  of  blood  '^'  they  waited.upon  him,  and 
petitioned  him  to  assume  the  governmept  of  the 
kingdom  ;  to  which  he  consented- 

Ihe  next  day  he  rode  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  there  made  his  oflfering,  TeDeum 
being  sung  with  great  solemnity,  From  thence  h^ 
proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sitting  on  the 
throne,  with  the  sceptre  of  Edward  the  Coiifessor 
in  his  hand,  he  was  recognised  by  all  present.  Then 
returning  to  the  city  by  water,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace ;  and  the 
same  day,  March  5,  1461,  he  was  proclaimed  in 
London  and  Westminster,  by  th^  iiame  of  Ed- 
ward IV, 

Thu9  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  having  lasted 
upwards  of  thirty-eight  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  of  himself,  having  been  continually 
the  instrument  of  the  most  crafty  or  the  most  for- 
tunate of  his  courtiers,  or  of  his  queen. 

To  those  who  take  dehght  in  comparing  modern 
times  with  the  past,  in  order  to  show  the  progressive 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  offer  the  following  sketch  of  the  manners  of 
our  forefathers  in  this  reign,  nor  will  its  authenticity 
t)e  disputed,  when  they  learn  that  its  author,  Sir 
jphji  Fprtescue,  was  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
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King's  Bench  to  Henry  VI.  It  is  transcribed  lite- 
rally from  his  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and 
Limited  Monarchy,  Chap.  13. 

"  It  hath  been  often  iseen  iii  England,  that  three 
or  four  thefes  hath  sett  upon  7  or  8  true  men,  and 
robyd  them  al.  But  it  hath  not  ben  seen  in  Fraunce, 
that  7  or  8  thefes  have  been  hardy  to  robbe  three  or 
four  true  men.  Wherefor  it  is  right  i^eld  that  French- 
men be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  they  have  no 
hartys  to  do  so  terrible  an  acte.  There  be  therefore 
mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  yere,  for  robberye 
ami  manslaughter,  than  there  be  hangyd  in  Fraunce 
for  such  cause  of  crime,  in  7  yeis;  There  is  no 
man  hangyd  in  Scotland  in  7  yers  together  for  rob^ 
berye ;  and  yet  they  be  often  tymes  hangyd  for  lar- 
ceny and  stelyng  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner  thereof:  but  their  harts  serve  them  not  to  take 
a  mauny's  goods,  while  he  is  present  and  will  defend 
it ;  which  manner  of  taking  is  called  robberye*  But 
the  English  men  be  of  another  cofage ;  for  if  he  be 
poer,  and  see  ailother  man  havyng  richesse^  which 
may  be  takyng  from  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  spare 
to  do  so"  Few  modern  judges  would  think  this  a 
subject  of  boasting* 

But  though  the  turbulence  and  want  of  moral 
Culture  during  this  period  gave  rise  to  a  ferocity  of 
manners,  happily  no  longer  known,  the  ma^ificence 
and  ostentatious  pride  of  the  rich  promoted  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  part  of  the  fine  arts,  which  arrived  at 
Very  great  perfection  in  the  metropolis. 

Thus  we  find  from  the  Foedera*,  that  the  ala- 
baster tomb  of  John  IV.  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  made 
in  London  by  Thomas  Colyn^  Thomas  Holewell^ 
and  Thomas  Poppehowe ;  and  was  carried  by  them 
to  Nantes,  and  erected  in  the  cathedral  there  in  the 
year  1408; 

•  Vol.  VIII.  p.  510. 

Stow 
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Stow  says*,.  "  Joha  Carpeater,  town  clerk  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  caused,  with 
great  expenses,  to  be  curiously  painted  upon  board, 
about  the  north  cloister  of  St.  Paul's,  a  monument 
of  death,  leading  all  estates,  with  the  speeches  of 
death,  and  the  answer  of  every  state/'  Th^is  famous 
picture,  which  was  preserved  until  154?9j-w^  called 
the  Dance  of  Death.  It  oontained  the  figures  of  per- 
sons, in  all  the  different  ranks  of  life,  in  their  proper 
dresses.  The  verses,  which  were  in  French,  were 
translated  by  John  Lydgate,  the  poet  of  Bury. 

"Of  the  five  artists  •]"  who  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  monument  of  the.  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  i^  1439)  and  adorning  it  with  images,  four 
were  Englishmen;  the  other  was  a  Dutch  gold- 
smith. The  number  of  the  images  was  thirty-two, 
besides  the  great  image  of  the  earl.  These  were  all 
cast  of  the  finest  latten,  by  William  Austin,  foun- 
der  of  London.^' 

This  monument  was  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick,  which  was 
also  built  ^bout  the  same  time.  The  expense  of 
painting  this  monument  an(j  chapel  was  considerable : 
the  paintings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  performed 
by  different  artists. 

"  John  Purdde  $,.  glazier  in  Westminster,  engaged* 
^  to  glaze  the  chapel  with  glass  from  beyond  the  seas, 
of  the  finest  colours,  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  purpure, 
sanguine,  and  violet,  and  of  all  other  colours  that 
shall  be  most  necessary  and  best,  to  make  rich  and 
embellish  die  matters,  images  and  stories,  that  shall 
be  delivered  to  him,  by  patterns  on  paper,  afterwards 
to.  be  newly  traced  and  pictured  by  another  painter, 
in  rich  colour,  at  his  charges.  The  glass  and  work- 
manship cost  one  hundred  and  eiglu  pounds. 

♦  Survey,  p.  110. 
t  DugdSle's  Warwickshire,  VoL  I.  p.  445,  446.    J  Ibid^  p.  447. 

"  John 
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"  John  Brentwood,  steyner,  of  London,  covenant 
ed  to  paint  fine  and  curiously,  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  chapel,  the  dome  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  all 
manner  of  devices  and  imagery  thereto  belonging, 
of  fair  and  sightly  proportion,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  thirteen  pounds^  six  shillings  an<i  eight 
pence. 

*'  Christian  Colibume,  painter  in  London,  covenant- 
ed to  paint  in  most  fine,  fairest,  and  curious  wise, 
four  imager  of  stone,  ordained  for  the  new^hapel  in 
Warwick;  whereof  two  principal  images,  the  one 
of  our  Lady,  the  other  of  St.  Gabriel  the  angel ;  and 
two  less  images,  one  of  St.  Anne,  and  another  of  St. 
George :  these  four  to  be  painted  with  the  finest  oil 
colours,  in  the  richest,  finest,  and  freshest  clothings 
that  may  be  made  of  fine  gold,  azure,  fine  purpure, 
fine  white,  and  other  finest  colours  necessary,  garr 
nished,  bordered,  and  powdered,  in  the  finest  and 
curiousest  wise.^' 

We  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  with  what 
taste  these  works  were  executed  ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly intended  that  they  should  be  very  fine.  These 
instances,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
London  artists  were  thought  competent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  them. 


CHAP  X.XL 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

Accession  of  Edwatd  IF.—ff^alter  Wulker  Beheaded^-^ 
The  King's  Coronatixm^-^His  first  •  Charter. — Acts  ta 
prevent  the  Importation  of  Com  and  foreign  Manufac- 
tures. '•^Charter  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard. — 
Second  Charter  to  London.^^Tl,ie  Mayor^^  dtaim  of 
precedency, -^The  King's  Marriage, — Act  to  prohibit 
tuearingllLong'toed  Shoes, — Gallows  on  Tower- hill, — 
Henry  taken  Prisoner, --^^Impeachment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cook, ^'Tournament  in' Smitnfield.^^Perjured  Jury  pun- 
ished, 

Edavard  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  ob- 
tained posse.ssion  of  the  throne,  by  the  tumultuous 
ejection  of  his  own  party.  Bold,  active,  and  enter- 
prizing,  he  was  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  the 
scene  of  war,  havock,  and  devastation,  which  must 
secure  him  on  it ;  while  the  hardness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  severity  of  his  character,  rendered  him  im- 
[Hregnable  to  all  those  movements  of  compassion 
which  might  relax  his  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  most  bloody  revenge  upon  his  enemies.  He  had 
scarcely  felt  the  weight  of  a  crown  when  he  gave 
symptoms  of  his  sanguinary  disposition.  One  Wal- 
.  ter  Walker,  an  eminent  grocer  in  Cheapside,  having 
jocosely  said,  that  he  would  make  his  spn  heir  to  the 
crown,  meaning  his  own  shop,  of  which  that  was  the 
sign,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  wlia 
ordered  the  unfortunate  man  to  be  beheaded  in 
Smithfield,  for  this  imaginary  crime,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  his  reign. 

On  the  same  day  Edward  marched  his  army 
through  Bishopsgate  to  the  north  in  quest  of  Henrys 
who  had  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and* 
meeting  him  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  desperate 

engagemeitt 
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»gagement  ensued,  at  the  close,  of  which,  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  having  taken 
measures  for  preserving  the  peace  in  the  north,  set 
off  on  his  return,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  ar- 
rived at  his  n^anor  of  Sheen,  where  he  resided  till  all 
things  were  prepared  for  his  cwonation. 

On  the  27th  of  June  his  majesty  went  from 
thence  to  London,  and  was  met  at  Lambeth  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  formalities,  dressed  in 
scarlet,  attended  by  four  hundred  citizens  on  horse- 
back, all  cloathed  in  green,  and  richly  accoutred,  by 
whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
from  whence,  two  days -after,  he  rode  through  the 
city  to  Westminster,  and  was  crowned  at  St.  Peter's, 
on  which  occa3ion,  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  city 
were  exceedingly  great. 

In  the  mopth  of  July,  following,  one  John  David, 
servant  of  the  king^s  household,  had  one  of  his  hands 
cut  ofiF  at  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  for  striking  a 
man  within  the  palace  of  Westminster. 

To  show  bis  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London 
for  the  many  great  and  signal  services  done  to  him, 
Edward,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
them  the  following  charter : 

^^  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
^'  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland  ;  to  all  archbishops, 
^'  &c.  greeting: 

"  Although  as  we  understand,  such  things  alto- 
^'  gether  as  ought  to  be  holden  and  determined  by 
*'  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  justices  assigned  for 
"  bearing  and  determining  divers  felonies,  trespasses, 
*^  and  misdemeanors  in  all  the  counties  of  our  realm 
^'  of  England,  by  the  king's  authority,  by  virtue  of 
J'  the  ordinances  and  statutes  of  our  realm  aforesaid, 
^^  made  for  the  good  of  the  peace,  and  rule  of  our 
W  people,  have  always,  time  out  of  mind,  been  used 
3  ^'  and 
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**  aiid  well  affirmed,  and  yet  beia  our  city  of  Londoir 
*'  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  that  from  henceforth  one 
?*  good,  certain,  and  undoubted  manner,  may  be 
*'  continually  had  in  our  said  city,  for  the  conserva- 
'*^  tion  of  the  peace,  and  governing  our  people  of  the^ 
same,  and  that  the  same  may  always  be  and  re- 
main a  city  of  peace  and  quietness ;  we  will,  of  our 
mere  motion,  and  by  tenor  of  these  presents,  do 
grant,  for  us,  and  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  the 
*'  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  afocesaid,  and 
"  to  the  citizens  of  the  same,  and  to  their  successors 
?'  for  ever,  that  they  may  have  and  hold  all  and  sin- 
♦*  gular  their  Hberties  and  free  customs,  as, whole  and 
*<  sound  as  ever  they  had  and  held  them  in  all  time 
"  of  our  progenitors.  And  further,  we  grant,  for  us 
"  and  our  heirs  aforesaid,  to  the  m|iyor  and  common- 
^^  alty,  aad  citizens,  and  to  their  successors,  the 
^'  liberties  and  authorities,  acquittals  and  franchises, 
"  under-written ;  that  ife  to  say,  that  from  hence- 
"  forth  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  said  city  who 
^'  now  be,  and  their  successors,  and  the  majors  and 
"  recorders  which  for  the  time  shall  be,  as  well  those 
"  aldermen  which  before  this  time  have  been 
"  mayors  of  the  same  city,  as  other  aldermen  who 
*'  shall  hereafter  sustain  the  charge  of  mayoralty, 
^'  and  shall  not  be  thereof  dismissed,  as  long  as  they 
^  shall  there  remain  aldermen  for  ever ;  shall  be 
"conservators  of  the*  present  peace  of  our  city,  and 
^'  the  peace  of  our  successors  of  the  said  city  and 
"  liberties  thereof  as  well  by  land  as  by  water. 
**  And  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  all  ordinances 
"  and  statutes,  made  and  to  be  made  for  the  good 
"  of  our  peace,  and  for  the  quietness,  rule  and 
"  government  of  our  people,  in  all  their  articles,  as 
"  well  within  the  city  aforesaid,  as  the  liberty  and 
"  suburbs  of  the  same,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
*'  according  to  all  the  force,  form,  and  effect,  of  the 
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^  aaitrir,  ttod  to  ehaBtise  and  puni^  whotli<  (hey 
f\  shall  find  offending,  contrary  to  the  fortii  atid 
^'  effect  of  th^  said  orainan^ces  and  statutes  aforesaid, 
^'  should  be  done.    We  will  also  and  grant  to  die 
>^  said  roayor  and  oomtnonalty  and  citizens,  and 
.*^  tiueir  sificoessofs,  that  the  ]mw  m^yor  and  his  sue- 
^  cessors  afbrc^id,  and  the  viBcorder  of  the  said  eity 
^'  which  for  the  time  shall  be  :  atid  such  aldermen  ^ 
*'  aforesaid,  or  four  of  thesame,  mayor,  recorder,  and 
**  aldefmeii,  of  whom  we.  will  that  such  mayoir  fbr 
'^^  the  time  being,  and  bis  successors,  to  be  <:>ne,  b^ 
>^  justices,  and  hare  so  assigned  them  justices,  for 
^  us  and  our  succe^ors,  for  ever;  to  )nqui!%,  hear^ 
^'  and  determine,  as  often  and  at  such  times  as  i6 
^'  them  shall  seem  meet,  of  all  m^i^ner  of  felonied, 
^'  trespasses,  forestalling  and  legratings,  extortions 
A^  and  XDtheT  inisdemean6rs  within  the  said  city,  ot 
♦*  the  liberties  or  suburbs  thereof,  4fi 'well  by  land  as 
*'  by  water,  by  whomsoever^  or  after  what  manner 
*'  soevCT,  done  or  committed,  and  wliicb  from  hence- 
«^  forth  shall  happen  to  be  done :   and  aldo  to  hear 
M  and  determine,  to  execute  all  and  "singular  other 
*'  things  which  shall  pertain  to  our  jusWces  of  peace 
*'  within  our  tealm  of  England.    So  always,  that  the 
**  said  mayor  and  citizens,  and  their  succes(sors,  may 
*'  have  and  hold  all  and  singular  theilr  ancient  liber- 
*'  ties  and  customs,  whole  free  and  sound,  the  pre- 
"  mises  in  any  thing  notwithstanding.  Given  to  our 
*'  sheriffs  of  &ie  city  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being, 
'>  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  all  whatsoever 
**  <;itizens  of  the  said  city,  which  now  be,  and  which 
*'  hereafter  for  the  tim^e  shall  be,  by  tenor  of  these 
*'  presents,  streightly  in  commandment,  that  they 
^^  be  attendant,  counselling,  answering  and  aiding 
"  die  said  keejpers^  of  the  peace  afo^tesaid,  to  the 
■**  now  mayor,  recorder,  4ind  their  successors,  arid  to 
i^  such  aldermen  as^  aforesaid,  in  all  t^ngid  ihey  do, 
:    VOL.  I.  D  d d  "or 
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"  or  may  pertain  to  the  ofliice  of  conservator*of  the 
y-  pea^e,  ,and  of  such  justices  within  the  said  city, 
f  *  and  the  liberties  thereof,  according  to  the  form 
^;^  aforesaid,  as.  often,  and  at  such  times,  as  shall  be 
<<^  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  our  behalf,  duly  re- 
*^  quired.  Saving  always  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
^^  mcmalty,  and  the  citizens  of  the  same  city,  and  to 
*'  their. successors,  the  customs,  liberties,  and  fran- 
f  chises,  which  we  will  and  strictly  cbmmand  to 
*'  be  inviolably  observed  in  all  things,  as  they  and 
*'  their  predecessors  before  the  making  of  these  pre- 
*'  sents  observed  the  same :  And  because  we  urf- 
"  derstahd,  that  by  the  most  ancient  custom  of  the 
^*  said  city,  it  is  there  had,  and  in  the  circuits  of  the 
*^  justices  of  our  progenitors,  sometimes  kings  of 
♦'  England,  it  is  allowed  to  the  said  citizens,  that  the 
*'  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time 
^'  being,  ought  to  record  all  their  ancient  customs  by 
^'  word  of  paouth,  a9  often  and  at  such  time  as  any 
*'  thing  should  be  moved  in  act  or  question  before 
*' any  judges  or  justices  touching. their  customs 
^^  aforesaid ;  as  in  their  claims  in  the  last  circuit  of 
*'  justices  hold^n  at  our  Tower  of  London  it  is  more 
^'  fully  contained:  We,  considering  the  same  thing, 
"  being  willing  rather  to  enlarge  than  diminish  the 
'V  custom  of  the  said  city,  of  our  special  grace  have 
V  granted,  for  us,  o%ir  heirs  and  successors,  unto  the 
"  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their 
"  successors,  that  whensoever  any  issue  shall  be 
"  taken  on  ^ny  plea  of,  or  upon  the  custom  of  the 
city  of  Londpn,  between  any  parties,  in  pleading 
(yea  though  themselves  be  parties),  or  if  any  thing 
in  plea,  act,  and  question,  touching  the  said  cus- 
toms be  moved,  or  h.appen  before  us  or  our  heirs 
"  to  be  holden,  the  justices  of  the  common  bench, 
'*^  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  our  Exchequer,  orof  qur 
^'  heirsj  or  before  the  barons  of  such  lik^  Ejcchequer, 
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«*  or  any  other  the  justices  of  us,  or  our  heiis,  wW^h 
^'  shall  exact  or  require  inquisition,  recognizance, 
*'  certificate  'dr  trial,  the  same  mayor  and  alderitien 
•'  of  the  said^<;ity  for  the  time  being,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, sl^ll  record^  testify,  and  declare,  whether 
such  be' a  custom  6r  ti'ot,  by  the!  recoRJer  of  the 
sameicity  for  the  time  >being,  byword  of  mouth  ; 
*'  and  that  there  may  be  speedy  process  by  thit  re- 
<'  cordv' certificate,  and  declaration',  such  custom  so 
alleged  ^  shall  be  allowed  for  a  custom,  or  ac* 
counted  not  for  a  custom,  without  any  jury  there- 
f'  fore  to  be  tidcen,or  farther  process  thereupon  to>)e 
"  made. ;  And  furthermore,  we    have  gmnted  to 
^'  them,  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens, 
^'  that  though  they  and  their  successors,  or  the  said 
*^  mayor  and  aldermen  ^  and  their  predecessors  in 
^^  time  past,  or  their  successors  hereafter^  have  for 
^^  some  caiise>  perchance  fully  not  used,^  or  abused 
<(  any  of  the  liberties,  acquittals,  grants,  ordinances, 
^  articles,  or  free  cubtoms,  or  other  thing*  contained 
in  these  our  wiitmgs,  or  in  other  out  writings,  or 
of  our  jHrogenitors;  sometimes  kings  of  Engtend,  to 
the  same  mayor  and  commonalty  gnlnfced :  not- 
<^  withstanding  we  will  not,  thatthe  same  mayor  and 
^^  commonalty,  aldermen  and  citizens,  or  their  sue* 
**  cessors,  shall  therefore  incur  the  forfeitures  of  any 
of  the  premises ;  but  they  said  their  successors  may 
finoih  henceforth  ftilly  enjoy  and  use  all  and  sin- 
gular the  liberties,  grants,  acquittals,  ordinances, 
articles,  free  customs,  and  other  things  whatsoever, 
*^  so  not  used  or  abused,  in  the  charters  aforesaid 
**  contained,  and  every  of  them,  without  impeach- 
^*  ment  or  \tt  of  us,  or.  our  heirs,  justices,  escheators, 
*^  sherifife,  oir  other  ouc  bailiA  and  ministers,  or  of 
**  any  other  whatsoever  ally,  statutes  or  ordinances 
"  made!,  or  judgments  given ;  or  any  other  charters, 
"  or  any  the  charters  of  our  predecessors  whatsoever, 
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!*  m  timet^  i^aat  gfanted  to  4h<  ocoktciuy  ndtwhhsttnd^ 
"lug- 

^'  Aiid  we,  being  willing  further  to  do  tbe  said 
f«  mi^or  aii4  cominoiialty  a  greater  pleasure ;  and 
*/  ako  for  .tbje  bettering  aad  coounoii  profit  of  our 
^^  aaid  ci^«  will  and  grant  to  the  said  mdyctr  and 
^^  commtealty,  and  their  successors,  that  from  hence^ 
*^  forth  all  and  singular  merchants^  as  wisU  denizens 
^'  aa. aliens^,  al^ding  within  tbe  said  eity,  and  the 
*'  lib^iea^and  suburbs  of  die  sam^,  tod  eKercising 
^  '^  merchaqdizingof  occupations  there,  by  ahy-mfsans^ 
by  thieifiselvtes  or  otberi,  though  wisy  be  not  of 
the  liberty  of  the  same  ci^;  j£all  hi^  partakers-, 
^^  shall  be  taxed,  and  contribute  accor<hdg  to  tbeir 
^  Acuities  in  subsidies^  tallages,  gianlth  and  odier 
^'  contributions  whatsoerer,  by  anjr  iseans  to  ht 
^  sssesaed,  for  t}ie  noed  of  us,  or  of  our  heirs,  or  of 
^'  the  said  city,  for  the  spitainteMtoce  of  the  stale  and 
*^  profit  of  the  sajne  .wjj&:  the  citiiai^  of  the^  aaid 
*^  city]  yet  rieitviiithstandingv » ^dmt  thtisoux  fnresent 
*^  giant.be  not  in  pr^iidice  or . dero^attien  of  any 
*^  gtantti  by  us,  or  Any  of  our  progettitors^  made  eft 
'^granted. to  those  merchaAtBof  Ahnaiaiffi^  whoch 
fM^vea  house  in  the  city  of  London,  wikiofaiis  com- 
^^  monly  called  the  Guildhall  of  the  Ahnoins,  of 
^Vt^'eir  sucoesMft.    And  further,  because  it  is  wtell 
^^  known  and  mani&st,  that  those  of  tiae  sad  ei^ 
''  which  are  eallbd  elected,  ididt  taken  totthfe  degnee 
^^  of  aldermen,  proper  for  the  condibons  ^aiid  itocifil 
'^  requiring  the  sante,  hare  sustained  and  sujipdrled 
'^  great  cfa^ges,  cost,  and  psans;,  fov  die  :tittie  diiey  ' 
^'  nxake theis atbode andt residence  faith^samei city; 
^  being  vigilant  for  die  \  common  good^  rutev  and 
^'  gQvemnotent,  of  the  saihe,  and  ior  diat  cause  often- 
^^  times  do  leave  then*  poteesskms,  tn&  pfaicie&  in  ^e 
'^  countries  there;  that,  therefore,  they,  and  every 
''  of  them;  may,  without  all  fiear  of  unquiefeness  olr 

^^  molestation» 
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*^  liibkistMiini;  peaceaibiy  '■  abide  -  atiFtatr^)  m  such 
^^  their  faxmaessrplaces  atni  pilsssssioiiSy  vrfaen  they 

Vfe  hdvb^  ofi  ckdr  'ffi^ciait  gfacey  giteited^  M?  tlie  didd 
TMyAtnii&iCQito^ot^lty^  idnd  19  their  sucsb^^sb^  • 
''  afiitesQlid^  ^  thirt  ^  a«d  iev^iy^  o^^  tktdigie^  i^jtioh  bt& 
*^alddinea  of  itftli^  saidMdityy  and  ttMiri8iii5cfasK)i^ 
^^  ^PvUch  ibc  theitiitie  sbaUHtoatdefaipii  tkd»i^  for  thi^ 
*^  term  of  thi^r  titei»  slialiieiri^  tikis  filb^rt^f  (  dMit  ^  0> 
say,  tfaatasloDg^as  th^i^hflll<«(mtifi^ilak}|ii^ 

^proiter;  anA  aiJSK^  thosc^^^j^ 

^  aidertnew^  aiidltei^te^^  wi<iv  th^iii  ^M  ^iMd'  ahd 

^  esxptoces;  bor^it^iofficefi^df  aiaii^eralt^^ 

^  be  pnt  ithjiLXif'  atsiite/  jcuieai  or  iattaliiGs^  f^dogni- 

^^  zances,  or  ^  m^jiuKHftieM^^oat  of*  tlf»  daididtjr ;  '^d 

^  tiiit  they  nor  kriy  dT  thttsi  ahdll  Wttyet  mtd^  ^a^tA 

*^  qfiliesaifi»,  ddlohglitliigr  to^ 

'  "  ^ Aad  ttt^t  wiiAio^itiiKt  1$^  nteftbefr^feflg;^  ifir  atiy 

"^  tax»j  ovseiwei^  'cv  eompti^lAef  ctf-iAid  t^tildk^; 

^  fifteenih^    tdxea^  tudlag^  sdb(9idie4<^  w  t^€i 

^  ehatgri^)  Wiiiiifvdnftioiia  S^hb^06V^  du¥ 

beam;  ^  or<;  ^mcoissc^  hef edft:er  ^ta  te  granted'  of 
givailJ:  and  if  th^  or  any  of  tbimv  be^fekeii^'ttf 
ahy  of  tbe 'dfflcea  xi^  ebai^M  afbT&saJd^  daid^  ^at 
tite^d  asEvyor  or  addQimtti  db  (tefiff^  f^tUe^^  dr  iiot 
flick  th«  offices  or  dsaifei^  a^resaids^  ditfl 'tiicfy^  o¥ 
inyjof  tibe^A^  ^shsdl  iict  %  aiffym^itd  iiimfir  ahy 
canKtem^, .  iedb^  >  pain^  fiiie^  iiti^i^itfflen^  ^  ^r- 
fdiMuie,  by<^moA(^tjht«¥'sOf<^iiingo^M$^ 
li^rslMtl}  fer^diaficause  fbrfdtit  any  ifiiu^^  by  imy 

'^'  flKsnt^ ;  nnd  farther^  ^  #«  tintiemtaml)  IM^  Sd-   . 

"^  ^acd^  soma  ttinte  king  ^^fiti^fei^^  ttid  tSli»i,  ttftel" 

'« the  fitelaidcs^i  i^arts,  bamn^  m4  t^mmonalcy  <^  th^' 
>  >  "  realm 
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i^  reaImof£n^iiid,ai»dmblMin  parliament,  hdldeit 
ait  WeskmiBster,  mth^  Arat  year  of  hb  reign,  at  the 
petition.(^!the  them  citizens  of  the  said  city,  by 
^^  W.  JeMeiBVpatent  granted,  fo^  hioii and  faii^  heirs, 
,^\to  the^same  citizenB^ ithe  town  of  Soutkwark,  with 
"  the  sppwteuianjces, :  to  jhave  ami  to  /hold  to  them 
f*- and:  their  :«i*eces8ors,.tjitizfehs  oCi  the  same  city,  of 
J*,:.the$2Ua^^..<>iui!  progeiiitbils,.  and  their  heits forever; 
(^  paying  \LntQ  himby  the  year,  at  theiexchequer  of 
t' jfem^ani^feifi.heirsv  at  the  terms  accustomed,  the 
t^  fermiEkereforedue  and" aocuatomed,  as  in  the  said 
t- Jett^iJ)at©Qt  more  fuHy  is  contained,  j  And  now 
t^tfce«wy®rand  cdmaiiDnahy  of  .the  said  city,  and 
J^  i^hl^ii:  (predecessors^  have  and  hold  certain  liberties 
f'..and  franchises,  in  the  town  aforesaid  by  .virtue  of 
f^  those  letters  patent;-,  and  do  use  the^  same  as  their 
f'  p^boes^oi^s  ha^e  ibad  and  held  them,  and  have 
*^  Aa4d:,t^nd  enjpjfed  themi;  iindj they. now  tear  that 
^'  divers  doubts;  .  opini^nals,.  -^^adetiesi  andnguities; 
^J  wntroveDsies  aiididiaisensionB,  may  light,  and  be 
*/ likely } to  spring,  grow,  be  imagidied,  holden,  and 
^^  had  in).jkim.e)  to  come,  in  and  about  the  use  and 
^^  exercise  of  such  liberties  and  firuQchises,  for  want 

V  of  mare  iclearand  fuU  declaratipn  and  expressing 
*^  of  the .  same ;  for  that  divers  diversly  interpret, 
H  judgft,,  and  understand :  We  therefore,  to  the  end 
^^  to  tate  away  from  henceforth  ancl  utterly  to  abolish 
^^  ?j\  and  all  manner  of  causes,  occasions,  and  matters, 

V  whereupon  such  opinions,  ambiguities,  varieties, 
^^  controversies,  and  dissensions  may  spring,  be 
^\  holden,  and  moved  in  this  behalf,  have,  oi  our  spe- 
^^  cial:grace,  and  from  wr  meer  motion,  granted  to 
^'.  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the;  said  city 
^Vvfhich  now  be,  and  their  successors,,  mayor  and 
V^^^jm^fU^nalty  and  .qiti^ns  of  that  city,  which  for 
*.*  X^eJ^tj^e  being  shall  be  for  eve?,  the  towii  of  jSouth- 
*Vwarl?,  with  the  appjitrtenance$,  with  att  chattelsi 

•  "  called 
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"  called  waif*  and  esti^y  f ;  and  also  treasure  found 
*'  in  the  town  aforesaid,  and  ail  mariher*  of  bandy- 
^^  work,  sroods  and  chattels  of  traitors,  "felons  de- 
♦*  famed,  and  djenying  the  law  of  our  land,  where- 
^'  soever  or  before  whomsoever  justiicfe  shall  be  done 
*^  upon  them;  and  also  goods  disclaimed,  foiind,  or 
^^  being  within  the  town  aforesaid ;  and  also  all  man- 
"  ner  of  escheats  and  forfeiture  which  may  there 
*^  pertain  unto  m,  as  fully  and  wholly  as  we  should 
*'  have  them  if  the  same  town  W6re  in  oiir  'hands; 
*^  And  that  it  dhall  be  lawful  to  the  same  mayor  ^nd 
"  commonalty,  ai^to  their  sticeeteors,  by-th^ir  de- 
^'  pnty  and  ministers  of  th^  same  town,  to  put  Ihem- 
*'  selves  in  posseitoion  of  ^nd  in  edl  the  handy  works 
*^  and  chattels  of  all  manner  of  traitors,  felopfe,*  fugi- 
**  tives,  outlaws,  condemned^  convicted,  atid'Of 
*'  felons  defamed,  and  denying  the  laws  of  our  land ; 
^^  and  also  of  and  i%i^  all  gbe^  ^disclaimed,  folmd; 
^^  atjid  being  withiti  the  said  town*;  and  al^  of  and 
^^  in  all  the  escheats  and  forfeitures  to  us  and  to  our 
*'  keifs  there  pertaining.  And.tiiat  the  same  ma;^or 
^Vand  conunondty,  and  citiisens^  and  their  succes- 
*' sofs,  by  ithemselves,  or  their  deputy,  or  miriistejrs, 
*'  may  have,  in  the  towh^  afoi^ei^id,  assay  J^  and 
"  assize  of  breiKl,  wine,  befer^  and  ale,  and  allWher 
'^  victuals  and  things  whatsoever  saleable  in  the 
^'  said  town:  and  also  all  and  whatsoever  doth  and 
may  appertain  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  maAet, 
of  our  house,  or  of  our  hdrs,  together  with  the 
correction  and  punishment  of  alt  persons  there 
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*  Groods  drop't  by  a  thief  being  closely  puxsued  or  oviddaded;;  : . 

f  Cattk  lost ;  b9th  which  being  fonnd  in  any  ltMrisl»p»  ,«nd  nojt ' 
owned  by  siny  m%n  $   and   bein^   cried*  according  to  law,  in  threQ 
markets  adjoining,  if  it  be  not  olaimed  by  the  owner'  bi  a  ^eat  and  a 
fyy,  it  iB  men  the  loxd*s  of  tht  soil  where  found. 

J  Tiyal,  proof, 

.  ^  selling 


"  iwe»i  ?BHl  pweroiftimwite,  to  be  forfeited ;  a«d  ;all 
**  Ql^^:M^i©^  tfe«»icio>  nwl  in  wy  tUne  tio  cowe 

^'  tbftttbey:slwMMl*>  m  tbe  9^  the  execu- 

^^  twn  pf  *U.m»me^.pf .  WpitP,  p<»ui»wdi»ent»,.  pre- 
f  oepts,  ^^t^actm-wd  fsrafiwite,,  with  liie  rietura  of 
**  the  pai»e,  by  »iwU  tfcu^tr  i^iiij^ter  pr  deputy  whom 
f  tbey  ^fbftll  jthWwBtQ  U«;  j^P^^lmit*  Ih^t  th^ckrk 
•^  of  tb^  msvki&t  af'jQur  h^use,  Qr;<rf  tbf^.boMs^  irf  our 
*'  li^if^Lpc  the  «jl|^iff  Of  «»f heatpr'of  •  the  cpuo ty  of 
^^  Sw^b  .which  ij<wv  iS|,cff  h^fof^fter  shall  be,  do  not 
**  by  wy  ]Bie^ii8iHtpo»Q4c|le,  eUteti  .or  do  any  exe- 
t^  cbtiiQn.  We  fcave  ^Is^  ^Qted  tQ  the  md  ,m»ypr, 
>*  imd  c^WBW^lty^.  and  dtizeii9»  tnd  their  wccea- 
**  Mf$;  f«j  of^er^  l^t  tbey  «bftU  wdnjayhaye^  yfewly, 
t^:l»iipf>£»ri  jn  l^e  t»wflr  ai<H!lfi9id  for  tlwree  d«ysi  that 
f,  S  tofe8y,-lhe7th,.8th,,aii4Sth.day8t.of  Septetn^ 
^^  to  ]^e  hpJdiWJ,:. together  \Yitfc  ji,^ourt  of  pye-pow- 
-^  des**  !f«di  with  si^the.JBwfties  *o.«u«h  feiw  ^- 
'*  peift^OIAgf:  wd  that  tl^  have  aB(d  hold  there 

•'  »t  t|iw  sjiid  courts,,  bofoffej  tb^  «iiid  ministers  or 
^'  d^«tyj  the  wA;«tJirf*.ji9yfl, .ftoisn  d^y •  to,  day, 
«  how  to.how,  md  fiwn  ti^e.to  tinio,  all  occasions, 
**  phm^j,  w4  pbw$./of;fk  court  iOf,pye-powder,  to- 
t'  gf^dk^r  )yi|^;  alt  y^)iinnM»^,  |iit^lwsir&«9,  arrests; 
*'  i9Skim^  fvimi  iedeii»f>tioii8  ^and  f^mtjaoditmj  md 
"  ^ejr  inghA9  wbalspever, .  to  the  saooe  oourt  of  pye- 
*^  powder  any  way  pertaining,  without  any  impedi* 
^  meiit,  let,  oir  ihmdfc^idee  <^.4»,.our  iienrs  or  sue- 
^  cteimoc^  -or' other.  Mr  oiScilrB  -and  ministers  what- 
^  ^Ver^   ""^^d  j^90.th^.)th,ey  i^ai^y  ]ther^  have  a  view 

*  Held  in  fairs  for  eHrdfing-contnictSjt  add!  redtessihgillstirders  theie 
committed.  ?-.       .'^        . 

>  "of 
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*' of  ffailkpledge*,  and  whatsoever  thereto  per-. 
"  taineth,  together  .with  all  summons,  attachments,' 
*'  arrests,  issues,  amerciaments,  fmes,  redemptions, 
"  prcffits,  commodities,  and  other  thiogs  whatsoever, 
"  which  there  may  or  ought  therefore  to  pertain  to 
"  VIS,  cfur  heirs  and  successors.  And  furtiiermore 
"  the  foresaid  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens, 
'*  and  their  successor?,  may  by,  themselves,  or  by 
"  their) minister  or  deputy  in  the  said  town  appoint- 
"  ed,  take  and  arrest  all  manner  of  felons,  tiiievesj 
"  and  other  malefactors,  found  within  the  said  toWn, 
*'  and  may  lead  them  to  our  gaol  of  Newgate,  safely 
"  to  be  kept  until  they  shall  be  by  process  of  law  de- 
"  livered. .  And  further;  the  ^aid  mayor  and  corti- 
*'  monalty,  atid  citi^sen^^  mA  their  successors,  may^ 
"  forey^.haye,  in  the  town,  aforesaid,  all  manner 
•' of  liberties,  privileges, '  franchises,  acquittals,  cus-. 
*^  toms,  and  rights,  which  we  should  or  might  there 
"  have  if  ;tl^e  i^aid  town  were  and  remained  in  our 
'^  hands, ,  without  any  thing  to  be  by  any  means 
*'  given  or  paid  to  us,  or  our  heirs,  beside  only  lOL^ 
'*  for  the  ancient  form. therefore  due ;  and  without  im-* 
*'  peachment,  let,  molestation,  or  disturbance,  of  us, 
*^  our  heirs,  or  .successors,  j  usticea,  escheators,  sheriflfe, 
''  officers,  or  ministers,  of  ours,  or  of  our  heirs  cw 
successors  whatsoever ;  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
franchises,  pf  right  belonging  to  the  'most  reverend 
^*  father  and  lord  in  Christ,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of. 
*'  Canterbury,  and  of  other  persons  there  always 
saved;  although  express  mention. be  not  here 
made  of  the  true  yearly  vsjue  of  the  ;premises,  of 
"  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants  to  the  mayojr.and  alder- 
*^  men,  sheriffs  and  citi^ijs,  or  their  successors,  or 
"  any  of  them,  made  according  to  thq  form  of  the 

*  Or  surety  for  freemen  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  except  clerks 
and  ko^hts ;  for  «aU  such  freemen  were  to  find  scanty  toweurds  the 
lung  and  his  subjects,  or  else  were  to  be  ^nt  to  prison. 

VOL,  h  E  e  e  "  statute 
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>^  Statute  thereof  had,  made  and  provided,  or  any 

**  other  sMtute,  ordinmce^   act,   thing,  cause,  or 

<^  matter  whatsoever  notwithstanding. 

^'  These   being   witness :    the   reverend   ikther 

"  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  WiU 

"  liam.  Archbishop  of  York ;  George  of  Exon, 

*'  Chancellor;   and  William,  Bishop  of  Ely ; 

^'  and  our  dear  brother,  George  of  Clarence,  and 

^^  Richard  of  Gloucester,  Dukes ;  and  others. 

♦'  Given  by  bur  hand  at  Westminster,  the  9th 

♦^  day  of  November,  in  the  second  year  of  our 

^*  reign/* 

This  charter  confirms  all  Ae  ancient  riglits  and 
privileges  of  London ;  and  grants  further,  that  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  past  the  chair,  shall 
be  perpetual  justices  of  the  peace,  and  justices  of 
oyer  and  terminer  for  trymg  malefactors  within  their 
own  jurisdiction.  That  the  mayoir  and  aldermen 
naay,  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder,  declare  whe^ 
ther  a  point  in  controversy  be  a  custom  of  London 
or  not.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be 
exempt  from  serving  in  all  foreign  assizes,  juries,  or 
attaints,  and  from  offices  of  assessor,  collector  bf 
taxes,  overseer,  or  comptroller  of  all  public  duties 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  It  also  confirms 
the  grant  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  with  the  right 
of  waifs,  strays,  and  treasure-trove,  t.  e.  of  goods  lost, 
beasts  strayed,  or  hidden  money,  found ;  and  en- 
titles them  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons, 
traitors,  &:c.  and  to  bold  an  annual  fair  in  the  saicl 
borough,  at  the  fee-farm  rent  of  lOl.  per  annum. 

The  low  price  of  corn,  in  1463,  occasioned  th6 
passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  the  impor-i 
tation  of  that  article ;  the  rates  of  which,  at  London, 
according  to  Bishop  Fleetwood,  were  a|  follows,  viz,  * 
wheat,  two  shillings;  barley,  one  3hilling;  oats,  one 

:     $hillingi 
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shilling ;  and  pease,  three  shillings  and  fourpence, 
per  quarten 

The'  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  London, ' 
and  other  parts,  having  made  heavy  complaints 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured 
wares,  which  greatly  obstructed  their  employment, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  same  session^ 
^^  prohibiting  the  importation  of  woollen  caps,  wool-* 
len  cloths,  laces,  corses,  ribbands,  fringes  of  silk 
and  of  thread,  laces  of  diread,  silk  twined,  silk  in 
any  wise  embroidered,  laces  of  gold,  and  of  silk 
and  gold,  saddles,  stirrups,  or  any  harness  pertain- 
ing to  saddles,  spurs,  bosses  for  bridles,  and  irons, 
gridirons,  locks,  hammers,  pinsons,  fire-tongs,  drip- 
ping-pans, dice,  tennis-balls,  points,  purses,  globes, 
girdles,  harness  for  girdles,  of  iron,  latten,  steel,  tin, 
or  of  alkemine ;  any  thing  wrought  of  any  tawed 
leather,  any  tawed  furs,  buscanes,  shoes,  galoches, 
or  corkes,  knives,  daggers,  wood-knives,  bodkins, 
shears  for  taylors,  scissors,  rasors,  chessmen,  playing 
cards,  comt)s,  pattins,  pack-needles,  painted  ware, 
forcers,  caskets,  rings  of  copper  or  of  latten  gilt» 
chaffing  dishes,  hanging  candlesticks,  ckffing  bmls, 
sacring  bells,  rings ,  for  curtains,  ladles,  scummers, 
counterfeit  basons,  ewers,  hats,  brushes,  wool 
cards,  black  iron  thread,  commonly  called  and 
named  white  wire;  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same,  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 
Irish  manufactures  are,  however,  excepted,  and 
also  such  as  should  be  taken  at  sea,  or  by  wreck. 
Magistrates  of  cities  and  towns,  are  authorized  to 
.  search  for  defective  and  unlawful  wares,  which  shall 
be  forfeited.  Excepting,  however,  the  liberty  of  the 
dean  of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Martins-ie-Graid,  in 
London,  and  its  precinct/' 

This  catalogue  of  merchandize  may  give*  an  idea 
of  the  manufactures  which  were  at  that  time  brought 

to 
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to  any  perfection,  and  also  of  some  of  the  domestic 
wants  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  Foedera*  we  find  that  in  this  year  Edward 
gave  the  following  charter  to  the  German  aierchant» 
of  the  Steel-yard,  in  London,  viz. 
,  ^  Calling  to  our  remembrance  the  ancient  alliance 
and  friendship  between  the  kingdoms,  lands,  and 
cities  of  Germany  and  England,  which  have  been  of 
late  yiears,  through  various  means,  not  a  little. im- 
paired and  violated  ;  that  peace  aiid  friendship  may 
be  renewed  between  both  nations,  we  do  hereby 
grant  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many, who  have  a  house  in  the^ity  of  London, 
commonly  called  the  Guildhall  of  the  Germans, 
that,  from  Christmas  last,  they  shall  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  privileges, 
liberties,  and  free  customs  which  tliey  enjoyed  by 
charters  from  our  predecessors ;  and  all  those,  with- 
out any  impediment  from  us,  or  our  officers  and 
piinisters  whatever.  And  they  shall  be  absolutely 
free  from  all  manner  of  subsidies  granted,  or  to  be 
granted,  to  us  and  our  heirs,  as  Mell  on  account  of 
their  persons,  as  of  their  goods  and  merchandize  <to 
be  brought  into,  or  e?cported  out  of  England  by  any 
of  them  during  the  said  term.  Saving. to  us  and  our 
heirs  our  ancient  prizes,   rightsi   and  customs  what- 


soever" 


.  It  is  not  at  ail  improbable,  considering  the  temper 
of  the  king, ,  that  this  great  attention  to  merchants 
was  rather  dictated  by  a  crafty  policy  while  hi» 
throne  remained  unsteady,  than  by  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  commerce  to  a  state,,  for,  ia  1466, 
he  squeezed  a  considerably  sum  out  of  these  same 
merchants,  under  pretence  of  disputing  the  validity 
of  the  charters  he  thus  confirms. 

Wli^wer  might  be  his  views  or  his  fears  at  this 

*  VoLXI.  p.498.  ^ 

period,. 
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period  (and  it  is  probable  the  latter  prevailed  in  a 
great  degree,  since  in  May,  1 464,  he  issued  an  order 
requiring  all  his  subjects,  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  take  arms^  without  any  ostensible 
cause  for  such  an  armament) ;  he  found  it  his  in- 
terest to  keep  well  with  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  accordingly  he  granted  them  a  second  charter, 
which  is  subjoined..^  . 

"  Edward,  by  the  girace  of  God,  king  of  England 
"  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
"the^e* present  letters  shall  come,  greeting : 

"  Know  ye,  that  for  certain  and  notable  causes, 
"  us  specially  moving,  of  our  special  grace  and 
*.'  certain  knowledge,  we  have  granted  to  the, 
":  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  our  said 
"  city  of  London*,  that  the  tronage  and  weighing, 
and  measuring,  laying-up,  and  placing^  and 
housing  of  whatsoever  wools,  by  whomsoever, 
from  whatsoever  p^rts,  brought  or  to  be  brought 
'.'  to  the  city  aforesaid,  or  which  have  beforetime 
"been  accustomed . to  be  brought  to  the  staple 
"  at  Westminster,  shall  from  hence  be,  and  b^ 
made  in  the  place  called  Leadenhall,  within 
our  city  aforessiid,  and  in  no  other  place .  within 
"  three  miles  of  the  said  city,  to  have  the  layin^^- 
up,  placing,  and  housing  aforesaid,  together  witk 
all  fees,  profits,  and  enqiolum^its,  to  the  same 
^  laying-up,  placing,  and  housing,  or  any  of  them 
"  due,  used,  or. accustomed,  to  the  aforesaid  mayor 
"  and  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  same  city, 
^^  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  without  any  ac- 
coqnt  to  be  made,  or  any  other  thing  therefore 
to  us  to  be  paid,  although  express  mention  be  not 
in  these  presents  made  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
or  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  of  any  other  gifts 
or  grants  by  us  or  our  progenitors  to  the  said 
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^/  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their 
'^  successors,  by  any  means  made,  or  any  other  statute^ 
"  act,  ordinance,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever 
^'  made  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

,^'  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our 
"  letters  to  be  made  patents. 
"  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
"  seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of 
"  ourreign.*^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  charter,  Thomas  Cook, 
Mayor  of  London,  the  city  council,  Geofiry  Fielding^, 
mayor  of  the  staple  at  Westminster,  and  the  king^s 
council,  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  warehouse-room  and  tronaee  in  LeadenhalL 

About  this  period  an  incident  happened,  which 
proves  the  high  idea  the  magistrates  of  Loikbn  en- 
tertained of  their  dignity.  On  a  call  of  new  seijeants 
at  law,  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  at  Ely-' 
house,  Holboum;  to  which  the,  mayor,  aldermen, 
sheri  (&,and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  were  invited* 
On  sitting  down  at  table,  the  lord  treasurer.  Baron 
Ruthen,  took  the  most  honourable  place ;  this  the 
lord  mayor  disputed  with  him,  insisting,  that,  as  the 
king's  representative,  he  had  the  pre-eminence  of  all 
piersons  within  the  liberties  of  the  city*  The  trea- 
surer, however,  remaining  inflexible,  the  mayor  resent- 
ed it  with  becoming  spirit,  by  withdrawing,  and 
immediately  returning  to  the  city,  where  he  provided 
an  elegant  repast  for  tiie  entertainment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1465,  Edward,  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  WoodviUe,  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  ofGrooby^arid  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
same  month ;  on  which  occasion,  Sir  Hiomas  Cook, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  installed  a  Knight  of 

the 
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theBttdi*  This  hsistyand  incoiisiderate  match,  by 
imtating  ail  the  great  mm  of  his  court,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 

The  follies  of  fashion  are  never  so  short-lived  as 
when  left  to  decay  of  themselves.  None  could  be  more 
absurd  or  inconvenient  than  that  of  shoes  so  long 
at  the  toe  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  their  points 
should  be  fitstened  to  the  knees  that  they  might  not 
prevent  the  wearer  from  walking ;  yet  this  i^hion, 
from  being  condemned  by  papal  bulls,  and  vehe- 
mently declaimed  against  oy  the  clergy,  had  conti- 
nued, in  a  gfeater  or  less  degree,  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  At  length,  in  this  year,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  in  which  it  was  ordained,  that,  for 
the  future,  the  beaks  or  toes  of  shoes  and  boots  should 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  on  the  penalty  of 
the  wearer  being  excommunicated,  and  paying  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  king,  the  chamber  of 
London,  and  the  company  of  cordwainei^. 

In  this  year  the  king  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  Tower,  and  surrounded  the  encroachment  made 
by  a  mud  wall,  in  the  year  1317,  now  called  the 
bulwark,  with  a  brick  walL 

His  officers  also  erected  a  scaffold  and  gallows  on 
Tower-hill  for  executions ;  but,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens,  they  were  answered,  that 
whatever  was  done  was  not  in  derogation  of  the  city 
liberties,  and  the  following  proclamation  was  imme- 
lately  issued : 

*'  I<orasmuch  as  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  present 
month  of  November,  gallows  were  erected  and  set 
up  besides  our  Tower  of  London,  within  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  our  city  of  London,  in  derogation 
and  prejudice  of  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  this 
dty ;  the  king  bur  sovereign  lord  wilieth,  that  it  be 
ceitiaiinly  undei:st6od,  that  the  erection  and  setting  up 
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of  the  said  gallows  was  not  done:  hy  his  coftnnaiid* 
meat.  Wherefore,,  the.  king  our  sovere^  lord 
willeth,  that  the  erection  or  setting  up  of  the  said 
gallows  be  not  any  precedent  or  example  there- 
by hereafter  to  be  taken  in  hurt,  prejudice,  or  dero- 
gation of  the  franchises,  Uberties,  and.  privil^es  of 
the  said  city,  which  he  at  all  times  hath  had,  and 
hath  in.  his  heneyiolence,  taider  favour,  and  good 
grace,  &c.  At  Winchester,  November  9^  in  the 
iifth  year  of  our  reign/^ 

In  the  year  1466,  the  dqiosed  King  Henry  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Uabington,  in 
whose  history,  printed  in  1640,  most . confidence  is 
placed,  says  that  he  was  apprehended  in  Lancashire, 
by  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Talbot,  of  that  county, 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  ^t  Waddiington  ball,  who  tied  the 
king's  legs  to  his  stirrups,  and  conveyed  him  in  that 
ignommiou^  manner  to. London,  where  he  was  ccmi- 
fined  in  the  Tower. , 

One  of  the  alderma:^  John  D^bian,  was  fined 
fifty  pounds,  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  for  opprobri- 
ous language  given  to  the  mayor  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  .    . 

This  year  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  late  .lord  roayor,  was 
impeached  of  high-treason  by  one  Hawkins,  a 
servant  to  Lord  Wenlock,  and  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  And,  notwithstanding  on  his  trial  he 
was  acquitted  of  the  imputation  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  paying 
the  king  the  exorbitant  sum  of  eight  thousand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  Michaelmas,  this  year,  the  court  of 
England  was  graced  with  ambassadors  from  almost 
all  the  powers  of  Europe ; .  but  none  made  so  splen-^ 
did  an  appeatance  as  Anthony,  bastard  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  sent  over  by  the  Count  de  Charolois,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  that  prince 
'2*  and 
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4iid  the  Lady  Msirgaret,  sister  to  Edward  j  ^  jAatQll 
wlijch  wa3  pot  qpasummated  till  two  years  after. 

.  The  bastard  being .  g^ieatly  celebrated  for  bis  acts 
of  chiynlry,  /duriog  (lis  st^y  in  Englapd,  oh^lenged 
the  liOrd  Sci^les,  lMX)th«  to  the  .queen,  to  just  with 
Koi,  which  the  latter  ^e^ily  accepting,  tth^>  king 
commwded  hsts  to  be  pfepaijed  in  Smitlifield;  and 
magnificent. galleries  erected  fo^  the  ieg^ioa  of  tihe 
illustriousr^^peclato]^  Th§  first  day  tjbiey  justed  oa 
foot  with  spears,  without  any  visible  advantage  on 
either  side.  The  second  day  they  were  ihounted  on 
horseback;  when  Lord  Scales. having  a  long  spike 
fixed  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  they '  were  so 
closely  engaged  that  the  point  of  it  ran  into  the 
nostrijs  of  the  bastard's  horse,  by  which  the  beast,  was 
so  frightened  that  he  reared  upright,  and,  falUng 
backwards,  dismounted  his  rider,  who  begged  leave 
to  postpone  renewing  the  combat  till  next  day. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  parties  again 
met,  and  fought  on  foot  with  poll-axes ;  when  Lord 
Scales  soon  penetrating  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist, 
the  king  threw  down  his  truncheon,  and  they  were 
immediately  parted  by  the  marshaL  The  bastard, 
however,  insisting  upon  fighting  out  that  weapon,  a 
council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  when 
it  was  at  length  determined,  that  if  he  persistec(  in 
renewing  the  combat,  he  must,  according  to  the  law 
of.  arms,  be  delivered  to  his  adversary  in  the  same 
situation  as  when  he  relinquished  the  combat  the 
preceding  day.  But,  rather  than  submit  to  these 
terms,  he  waved  his  pretensions. 

In  the  year  1468,  several  of  the  London  jury, 
having  taken  bribes  to  favour  a  prisoner,  were  ap- 
prehended and'  tried  before  the  lord  mayor  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  peijury ;  and,  being  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  they  were  sentenced  to  ride  firom 
Newgate  to  Comhill,  with  paper  mitres  on  their 
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heiMte,  wh^fe  th^  M^em  exposed  on  th#  ^ilory  to 
the  derision  of  the  puHic,  and  then  evfied  blkrk  m 
the  same  manner  to  Newgate. 

On  the  l«th  oi  June  the  Priiices^  Margaret  set 
outfor  Bufgutidy,  to  celebhKci  her  nuptials  with  the 
Edii  of  of  Cbarolois ;  on  which  occasion  she  was  met 
in  Cheapside  by  the  iniayor  and  aldermen,  who,  iq 
the  qame  of  the  citizens,  presented  her  widi  two  ricti 
^osonsf  containing  one  bt^ldred  pounds  m  |0W» 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Cowt^oiitms^'^^Biumri  escapes  to  HoUaud.^f^Birthpfa 
Prince. -'^King  Henry, re9toretL — Gaies*s  Bif^^^'^Chmge 
of  AdnUnistration^^^Executiott  of  the  Earl  qf  Wbrcesr 

.  ter. — PaxUament  at  St.  Pc^ul's. — ^dwar^'s  Return.*-^ 
The  City  espouses  his  Cause, — Battle  ofBamet. — Queen 
Margaret  and  her  Son  taken  Prisoners  ^-^Insurrection 
under  the  Bastard  of  Pauconbridge. — i%e  Mayor, 
Twelve  Aldermen^  and  the  Recorder,  hnighied^'^Deaih 
of  Henry  VL — Expenses  a/*  hi&  Cot^ement  and  Ftir 
neraL — ftnlrodueiiqu  of  the  Art  qf  Printing^—^Mann^rs 
of  the  Youth  of  London. — Slocks  erected  in  euery  IVard* 
--^Commercial  Treaties. — Licences,  non  obstante.— jB^- 
nevolence  demanded  by  the  King, — Act  of  Common- 
council  for  regulating  the  Election  of  Mayor  and 
Sheriffi.^Tke  City  fValls  repaired.^Murder  of  the 
Ihikt  vf  Clar ewce. -^Edward* s  Third  and  Fimrtk 
Ch^rters^-'^Dreadful  Pestiletuce.-^A  Shefijf'  fned.-t' 
Fine  for  marrying  an  Orphan .  without  Ltcence^^^Re- 
markable  Punishment  qf  Sacrilege. — Royal  Hunt  and 
Feast  for  the  Citizens*  Ladies. — fVar  ivtth  Scotland,'^ 
Ij>an  from  the  City. -^^Preparations  for  an  Expedition 
to  France.-^^DeathofEdwmdlF. 

New  commotions  di^inguish  tha  yeaf  1469. 
Edward  continued  to  heap  favours  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  his  queen,  to  which  the  ancient  nobihty 
thought  themselves  entitled,  and  the  rancour  arising 
from  this  apparent  slight,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  disgust  was  not  lessens 
ed  by  the  king's  attentions,  though  he  concealed  his 
clesigns  so  well  that  Edward  had  no  suspicions  of 
him  until  he  took  up  arms  openly  against  him. 
'  Several  insurrections  were  the  consequence  of  this 
disposition  of  mens'  minds,  in  which  the  queen's 
father,  the  Earl  of/  Rivers,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
beheade4}  and  the  king  himself  was  also,  for  a  short 

time, 
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time,  prisoner' to  Warwick,  in  Middieham  Castle^ 
» from  whence  he  found  means  to  escape. 

After  various  ttixis  of  *fartkme,  Edward  was  at 
length  constrained  to  fly  to  Holland  for'safety,  leav- 
ing his  queen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence 
she  retired,  on  hearing  of  his  escape,  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where,  in  a  few  days 
after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
£dward. 

On  Elizabeth^s  departure  the  custody  of  the 
ToweT  was  committed-  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  the  aldermen ;  who,  on  the  1 2th  of 
October,  removed  King  Henry  from  the  place  of  hia 
confinement  to  the  royal  apartments. 

Such  a  revolution  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  some  distractions.  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates,  on 
this  occasion,  at  the  bead  of  a  set  of  rioters^  coUected 
from  houses  of  bad  repute,  began  with  the  plundef  of 
the  Flemish  or  other  foreign  merchante,  who  inhabit- 
ed Mark-lane,  then  called  Blanch  Appleton.  But, 
not  strong  enough  to  over-power  the  whole  city, 
they  marched  for  Kent ;  and,  being  jojned  there  by 
a  great  body  of  thieves  and  robbers,  they  retuTned 
with  a  resolution  to  ransack  London  ;  the  citizens, 
however,  were  strong  enough  to  repulse  that  army 
of  banditti^  who  pill^ed  Soutbwark ;  and,  Crossing 
the  Thames,  they  carried  fire  and  sword  into  St. 
Catharine's^  Ratcliff,  and  Limehouse,  at  that  time 
respectable  villages  on  the  east  of  the  Tower,  and 
Upon  the  shore  of  the  Thames;  where  ihey,  not 
content  with  the  plunder,  burnt  the  houdels,  ravished 
the  women,  and  murdered  every  one  that  dared  to 
resist ;  till  they  were  over-powered  by  an  army 
tiiider  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  hanged  mafty  of  the  ring^leadens^ 

Clarence  and  Warwick  had  now  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  nan^e  df  Kin^  Heiuy« 

and 
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and  a  eomplete  cliange  was  effected  in  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  affairs.  The  Archbishpp  of  York,  War- 
wick's brother,  was  made  chancellor;  Warwick  him- 
self, Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  iUord-'licHitenant  of  Ireland. 

The  only  execution  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  was  that  of  John  Tiptoft,  Earl 
of  Worcester,  who,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
escape  on  Edward^s  abdication,  was  found  concealed 
in  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Wajbrig,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, condemned  at  Westminster,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  October  1 5,  i  470.  He  was  accused  of 
cruelty  in  the  government  of  Ireland :  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Henry,  his  greatest  crime,  and  that  for  which  he 
suffeted,  was  his  steady  loyalty  to  his  rightful  sovereign 
and  generous  benefactor,  Edward  IV.  He  was  greatly 
distinguished  among  the  nobility  of  his  tinie,  by  his 
genius  and  Iovq  of  learning. 

'  The  Parliament,  which  wad  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  was  adjourned  to  St.  Paul's,  where  it 
continued*  to  sit  from  the  SOth  of  November  till 
Christmas,  in  it  the  restoration  of  Henry  was 
solemnly  approved ;  Edward  was  declared  a  traitor 
and  usurper,  and,  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  attainted,  and  all  his  estates  confiscated* 
The.  succession  to  thecrowii  was  settled  on  the 
male  issue  of  Henry  VI.  and  in  default  of  it  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  descendants.  Henry's 
personal  government  was,  howevei*,  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
were  deeiaied  governors  of  the  kingdom.  In  shorty 
the  parliament  were  wholly  devoted  to  Warwick  add' 
his  views.   "     •   ,  ... 

During  these  vicdoit  proceedings,  lhe  lord  ihaydr,- 
Johu  Slockton,  had  the  prudence,  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  them^  for  which  reasoix  lief^grled  to  be  sick,^ 

and 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  zealous  Yorkist,  was  ap* 
pointed  his  locum  tenens. 

But  the  preponderance  of  this  party  was  of  no  \oa^ 
duration,  for,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1471i  Edward^ 
assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  agaiji  landed  in 
England,  «n(i  proceeded  with  all  the  expedition  the 
state  of  his  affairs  admitted  of  towards  London,  which 
Warwick  had  quitt6d  in  hopes  of  preventing  his  ap- 
proach to  the  capital.  The  defection  of  Clarence, 
however,  who  now  joined  his  brother,  rendered  thb 
attempt  abortive. 

On  being  certified  of  this  new  change,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  demanded  and  received  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  in  the  nam^  of  Edward  ;  and, 
on  the  11  th  of  April,  the  king  once  rnore  cntCTed 
bis  capital  in  triumph,  and  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy : 
and  Henry,  who  perhaps  Jiad  never  tiiought  of 
escaping,  was  replaced  in  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower.  '  . 

Habington  says,  "  that  the  citizens,  out  of  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  solemn  oath  which  they  had 
so  lately  taken  to  Kin?  Henry,  and  by  the  instiga* 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Archbishop  q& 
York,  and  others  of  Warwick^  friends,  made  some 
^ow  of  resistance  ;  but  that  seUVpreservation  sooft 
absolved  them*  from  that  scruple,  instructing  tiiem 
that  oaths  by  fear  es^torted,  lay  no  obl%»tion  on  the 
soul/^  But  tile  learned  Dr.  Kennet,  in  a  note  upoa 
Habin^ton's  account  of  this  matterr  compared  witb 
that  given  by  Philip  de  Comines,  declares** that  the 
latter  wntes  with  more  reason  when  he. says,  ^^thstf 
the  citizenrf  were  interested  in  his  restoratiim  by  Afet 
ddbts  he  owed  them,  as  well  as^  teazed  by  th^  impor- 
tunity of  their  wives,  widi  whom  this  aaiaxiOut&  princes 
had  formerly  iiitngued,^'  i  . .  - -h 

Edward 
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'  Edmidbad  but  just  shown  himself  to  th^  citizens 
iof  Londoili,  when  he  was  compelled  to  go  and  put 
liimself^gain  at  the  head  of  his  foax^es.  The  £arl  of , 
Warwick  having  received  coneiderabla*  reinforce- 
ments, had  niade  Icmg  msurcfaes  in  ho|»es  of  bringing 
Edward  to  ^  battle  before  the  city  should  have 
determined  to  receive  him,  and  had  reached  St. 
Albans.   : 

On  the  l4«h"of  April,  which  happened  to  be 
Easter  Sunday^  the  two  armies  met  a  little  n»th 
from  Bamet,  arid  after .  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
no  quarter  wis  given  on  Edward^s  side,  Warwick 
^asfelain,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Ed wai'd, 
i^nd  confirmed  him  on  the  throne.        . 

The  battle  was  no  sooner  ov^ei*  than  Edward  post-. 
ed  to  London,  and  proceeding  to  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
drel,  he  there^  offered  his  own  and  his  ^oemies? 
standards.  The  citizens  being  thus  freed  from  their 
anxiety,  and  the  diiead  of  evils  they  expected  had 
Warwick  been  successful,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy. 

After  Edward  had  returned  thanks  at  St.  EauFs  for 
his  victory,  he  exposed  the  dead  body  of  Warwick 
to  public  view  for  three  successive  days ;  and  hexdso 
caused  thfe  captive  King  Henry  to  be  conducted 
tJifough  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  on  horse- 
back, clad  in  a  It^g  blue  velvet  robe,  in  order  to  con- 
vince-the  supporters  of  the  Lancastrian  parfy,  that 
their  hopes  were  at  an  end.  Bui  Margaret  and  her  son 
having  collected  an  inconsiderable  force,  Edwatrd 
was  again  obliged  to  quit  London  to  subdue  them^ 
Which  he  accomplished  at  Tewksbury,  m^ing  them 
both  prisoners.  The  qiieen  was  brought  to  London, 
where  she  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  for  four  years, 
until  the  Kitig  of  France  fansmn^d  h^  fortJiie  Bum 
of  fifty  thocrsand  crowns !  but  the  pfince  was  muider'* 
P(i  iQ  cold  blood  after  the  b^ttte- !  * 
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During  Edward^s  absence,*  a  commotion  h^pened 
in  the  interior  pait  of  thekingdomvwbich  thre^t^^ned 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  capital,,  qtnd  even  of  his 
crown.;  Thomas  Neville,  a  naturai  scm  of.  William, 
Lord  FauccHibridge,  Earl  of  Kent,  had  been,  by  th^ 
late  Earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Channel^'  but  lost  hisi  employment  ^ftes  the  death  of 
that  nobleman ;  upon  which  he  withdrew,  with  tb^ 
ships  under  hi3  command,  and  for  sott;^  time  he  and 
his  crew  led  a  life  of  piracy,  assisted  by  a  party  of 
three  hundred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Calais ;  and, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  thQ  king's  absenci^ 
afforded,  be  ventured  to  make  a  descent  with  his 
forces  on  Sandwich,  and  was  admitted ,  into  Canter- 
bury by  Nicholas  Faunte,  the  mayor. 

The  people  of  the  counties  joining  him,  he  began 
bis  march  for.  London,  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  14th  of  May^  147l»  enter- 
ed the  suburbs  of  South wark,  from  whence  he  pro- 
posed to  gain  admittance  into  the  city,  oyer  Lour 
don-bridge;  but  the  news  of  the  king's  victory 
arriving  ?i>ont  the  same  time,  the  citizens  were  so  en- 
couraged thereby,  that  they  resolutely  opposed  his 
entrance ;  and,  thouglj  lie  made  a:  de^pj^^rate  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  bridge  by  storm,  he  was 
fojt^ed  to  desist,  with  ^ome  Joss,  notwrithstanding  he 
^nt  part  of  his  army  across  the  river;  to  s^ssaalt  the 
city  io  another  quarter ;  at  the  same  time  pne  part  of 
this  detachment  actually  made  their  wayinto  the  city 
thmugh  Aldg-ate,  but  were  drjveo  out  again  by  the. 
valour  of  Alderman  Robert  Basgett  and  the  citizens* 

The  Bastard  of  Fgiujconbridge  (for  by  that  nam^ 
this  adventurer  was  known)  finding .  himself  thus 
^afil|Bd„  and  that  hi^  men,,  defeated  pf  tjiieir  hopes  of • 
pi  wdei!,  befi^  to  desert  him)  embarked,  on  bos^d  his 
ship^  W^hich  lay  at;  Blftckwall,  in  jlifj  riyer  T^mes, 
and  sailed  round  to  Sandwich,  whitl^r  King 
'      '.  ?  Edward, 


Bdnnard,  nvbo,  vpea  line  ivlfioe  «f  tkhis  dishgbauee, 
iwd  retuEDecl  ia  osat  ibste,  ^wMi  a  ipv^  of  thme 
Aouaand  meo^  ti>  Londoi^f  uraaed  him,  and,  .ndua- 
ing  ^  tonrn,  look  tha  bsslaiid  ^Misosier,  toageikcr 
yfith  jevend  of  Ibe  ptmcipai  xing^ieadeffs,  Who  wacfe 
aiil  ieoDecuted,  «taii  tb^  heads  fHDod  on  Laondtiii- 

SSzw  SGPps,  that  in  this  imotrectioB,  the  aw  gaite 
on  London-bridge,  'VPith  thiarteen  houses,  were  b«in>- 
^  ^  tte  maiiiieis  «iid  sailors  of  Kemt,  Bastaid  Fau- 
conlmlgp^  being  th^ir  <Aptadn.    ^ 

llhe  king  was«o  fdeased  w«&  the  gsAbnt  defence 
iof 'the  /ntiaans,  lAat  on  4iis  T^xmi  be  knighted  tiie 
MBmr,  John  !^odtton,  wilii  twelve  of  the  akleiaen, 
•nfi4  the  recwder. 

£divapd  esdeted  London  in  <Tini»ph,on  the  SItf: 
kit  Afeyy  »A  next  tnoming  Henrf  VL  was  found 
<deaid  in  ^  Towet.  The  manner  of  bis  death  must 
for  efrer  jremam  a  «ec«6(t,  though  it  ^Mms  to  hat^ 
Ibeen  ^e  gener^  opinion  ^  A^  tnne  diat  it  was 
violent.  The  geoecal  manners  of  the  age  ws^Rtmts 
this  suspicion,  which  is  raliier  increased  dian  dimi^ 
j^ished,  by  the4[)ody  heing  exposed  to  piiilic  view.: 
-tfaaepreoaution  served  only  to  recal  many  .sunilat 
instances  in  die  English  history  and  to  suggest  the 
oompartsovi. 

In  the  Fqedera*  we  have  die  expense  of  maintain- 
'  in^  King  Henry  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the 
daily  allowance  for  ten  pereons  waiting  on  him  for 
fourte^fi  days,  amount^g  in  all  to  but  four  pounds 
€'ve  shillings,  which  is  not  quite  eight  i^iUing$  per 
day  for  him  and  his  ten  men.  And  in  the  same  re^ 
cora  the  king's  own  diet,  for  two  days,  cost  but  three 
<rtiillings  and  ten  pence. 

In  another  reoord,  on  die  same  page,  is  the  ex« 
]^€KiMs  of  his  funeml,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 

*  Vol.  XI.  p.  7;^. 
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-tliiee  pbnndB  «x  Offings  and  eight  pence; 
in  which  sum  are  inchided  &e  fees  of  a  piiest, 
mon^  paid  for  linen  cloth  of  Holland  and  spices, 
fees  to  the  torch-bearers,' who  attended  the  corpse  to 
St  PanPs,  and  thence  to  Chertaey;  also  tx>.  two 
soldiers  of  .Calais  who  watched  the  corpse,  and  for 
baiges  from  London  to  Chertsey,  with  eight  pounds 
twelve  shillings  and  three  pence  distributed  in 
charity  to  several  reli^ous  oaniers. 

The  year  1473  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  brought 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of.  Lon- 
don, and  first  practised  in  Westminster-abbey.  What 
^tle  leaming,hitherto  existed  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  perverted  it  to  suit  their  .own  pur- 
poses. Few  hooks  were  written  except  idle  legen- 
dary tales  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  superstition ;  and 
manuscript  cc^iesbcve  too  high  a  price  to  be  purchased 
by  the  common  people.  The  first  book  printed  by 
Caxton,  in  London,  was.  a  treatise  oa  the  game  of 
chesS)  traiidated  by  himself  firom  the  French ;  it  was 
not  completed  and  published  until  1474.  He  was 
patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  w^o,  translating 
^^  a  collection  of  the  dictes  and  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers," gave  it  to  Caxton ;  and  it  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  second  book  printed.  It  is  said  that 
a  fair  manuscript  of  this  translation  is  preserved  in 
the  archbishop's  library,  at  Lambeth  ;  with  an  i^u- 
mination  representing  the  Earl  c^  Rivers  introducing 
Caxton  to  Edward  IV.  his  queen  and  the  prince. 

This  ait  soon  got  into  great  lepute,  for,  jwr^vious  to 
Caxton's  death,  which  took  place  in  1491,  we  find 
Theodore  Rood,  John  Lettou,  WiUi-am  Macheline, 
and  Wynkin  de  Worde,  fpreigners,  .and  Thomas 
Hunt,  an  Englishman,  all  printers  in  London.  . 

Caxton's  opinion  of-  the  youth  of  London  in  his 
time^  though  not  very  flattering  may  be  presumed  to 

.be 
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be  conect.  •  He  says,  ^^  I  see  Aat  the  childcen  dtat ; 
ben  borne  within  the  sayd  cyte  encrease  mid  prouf-  . 
fyte  not  like  their  federa  and  dders ;  but  for  the  moste 
parte,  after  that  they  ben  comeyn  to  .their  perfight  ^ 
yerea  of  discrecion^  and  rypenes  o^  age,  how  well  Uiat 
faders  have  lefte  to  them  grete  quantite  of  goodes^ : 
yet  scarcely  amonge  ten  t^vo  thri  ve»  O  blessed  Lord  I 
whan  I  raanembre  thys,  I  am  al  abashed :  I  cannot  ^ 
judge  the  cause;    but  fayrer,  ne  wyser,  ne  bet; 
be»p<^en  children  in  theyre  youthe  bea  no  vtbec  ^ 
than  ther  ben  in  London ; '  but  at  tbyr  ful  ryping . 
there  is^  no  camel,  ne  good  corn  founden,  but  ehatt 
for  the  most  part/^* 

BefOTe  this  time  there  was  only  one  pair  of  stocks, 
in  the  city  of  London,  at  the  place  called  Stocks-* 
market,  where  the  lokd  mayor's  mansion-house  now 
stands ;  but  Sir  William  Hampton,  wbo  was  mayor 
this  year,  issued  his  carders  for  erecting  Mocks  in 
ev^y  Ward  for  the  more  » e0ectual  punishment  of: 
vagabonds.    He  also  endeavoured  tosuppresift  thet 
common  prostitutes  which  infested  the  city,  by  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  .  exposing  them  throu^  the 
streets  in  an  ignominious  manner: 

In  the  year  14739  it  was  ordained,  that  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex  dliould  each  of  them  have 
sixteen  Serjeants,  under  whom  should  be  tlie  like 
number  of  yeomen;  together  witli  six  cledcs, 
namely,  a  secondary,  a  clerk  of  the  papers,  and  four 
inferior  clerks ;  besides  those  belonging  to  the  under 
sheriff. 

In  this  and  the  following  year,  several  coomiercial 
treaties  were  entered  into  with  the  merchants  of  the: 
Hans  towns,  by  which  among  many  other  articles  it 
was  covenanted,  that  their  Guildhall  at  the  SteeU 
yard,  should  be  assign^  to  them  and  their  succes* 
sors,  for  ever,  yielding  yearly  to  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don seventy,  pounds.    And  the  said  derman  mer- 
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clitittlB  of  the  Steel-ysird  w^ce  to.  faavie  tfie 
HRil.  keeping  of  ihe  gat^  of  the  eity  Dfi  Londontt  calM 
Bishqpgale,  as  Isy  aitcfeRt  agieeinflot  factwtt^a  t^ 
city  aiid  tkrani.  h 

Ab  theses  were  the  fifst  g^neo^L tMMSHW^vA^^  teds 
place  wkb  the  Hanseatic  iiSttg^a^it  ttJBy  not?  be  iw^ 
prop^to  olwNnre- herei  that  the  fenei^if  tradls  canjed 
on  al:  thatpenod  di£feued  greatly  ftoia  tbar  of  the 
prMenftday.  Merchants  did  not  carry  diein  goods  tar 
the  porCs^  where  they  were  to  be  finally  disposedte^ 
aad  ii9e(^  but  ta  c^stain  empona,  called  slapte 
towns,  where  they  met  wkh  customeia  ftom  the 
countries  where  their  goods  were  wanted,  and  with 
the  commodities  they  wi^ed  to  purchase  tet  iuipor- 
taitiom  This  seems  to  have  beeiis  d^iioa^  tti.  the  hn^ 
perfect  state  of  navigation(»  whieh'  madiertDiig^  voyages 
ttdioua,  and  tio*  the  mnltiplieky  ofpimtto,  which 
made  them  <luigemusv  An>  advafftage*  akx)  attendad 
it,  in  their  bemg  sure  of  findmg  a  more  eompteter  aa^ 
sortmentof  goods  for  their  purpc^eat  thoaei  staple 
towns^  than' they  could- meet  with  aciy  tHieieieba. 
Ihis  cmimeiieial)  teague,  therefore,  who  at  thal5 
period  were  the  great  carriers  of  at  least  them^rthem 
parr  of  EuiY^^  esfablished^  eampteirs  a«  eveiy  prin- 
dpal  tiBding  or  staple  town^  where  they  could  gain^ 
permission.  Bruges,  where  the  first  of  the  treatieas^ 
now  spoken  of  was  cism^luded,  was*  the  gmat  empau 
rium  of  Europe  at  this  time,  to  whiehi  the  merehaMs 
Of  the  south'  and  north  conveyed!  their  goods  forsafe; 
and  so  great  was  the  resort  to  it,  that  in  I486,  twdve^ 
years  latter,  oke  hiindhed  and<  fifty  ships  anived  aVits 
narbourof  SJuys  in  onedfey. 

But  whatever  care  wa&  tiaken»by  the  parliaments  fta? 
regulating  trade  solas' to*  give  the  English>  merehantH' 
aomeadvantageon  theirownsoiix>veT  the  foreign  map- 
chafnts,  the  royal  pi^erogatlve  wasi  too^  frequetitiy  eafr* 
eroised'  to  their  injury  ly '  the  grant:  of  liceif6eS|  nan 
obstante^  wheretty  esm^ieg^kitioi^  was  dispensed 

with 
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thooMod  pounds  ^  soixie'  Jlomfttine  imrdianti^ 

wich,  or  Southampton,  and  in  any  ships,  English  €ft 
fevijgttwwt,  tmofl<Mrd0^o£ai]y  cobin^l^^  aiid 
tifiy^t^d^t^  bringifbockto  thooe^mve^  jf&^^  XA'th^^^ 
sMi»  vesselsi  dn^f  nkwchaiidiB^  torn,  bsyonid  s^, 
uMil.lhtyshdi -teive  wpsid  tbettiselVesotii^i^f  ife^> 
subsidies^  eudtomsy  &%i.whiehiifpilllie  du^  tx>)  him  (^iii^ 
the  said  exports  and  imports ;  they  not  b^g  ta^^Htjc' 
wpf^  dboye  four  maa^'  &t  the  etistoiiiy  sufe^idy, 
a»id  ot^«r  dues  <xf  tftie^porfr  of  Cd&is  on^  eauh  sack 
o9  wool,  md  the  nsiiiaboiistDHi  and  subscidy  ow  clb^v 
Iciad,  and  tin. 

The  extTMY dinaiy  rsveiiu^'  of  tb^  cm^n^  tSd&f  k^ 
i89Gh  aid  w&m  granted  b^  piBiiiisBneirton  particiriai^  ocfis^ 
sions,  for  pavticularpisipiQ^esjhaviflg  been  earned^  as  i^ 
as  the  peefj^e  in  their  e^ansled  stiUf^,  alter  so  many 
divifc commotions,  vfBVe  able  to  beafls,  in  thisyear 
Ed^^rd'  had  re^oUT96(  tto'  a^new,  and' not  VBty  honour:^ 
able^  mode- of  raising  a  supply;  by '  wh^  was.t^mfed^' 
81  btoevolence;  Having*  prdctff^d-  a. list  of  alt  the* 
<^lentf  members  of  the  commcmity;  he  sent  for  th^fra^ 
iit  flurtis,  and  by  accompanying*  his^  nepr^sentatfen^ 
of  his  necessities^  with  smil^  and  promises,  or  with 
frowns- and  thfeat^^  as  he  saw  0X5Gasion,ihe  collfected 
a  greatgir  sum  of  money  than'  had  ever  been  in-  rtie  • 
possession  of  *  King  of  England;  Upon  this  occaw 
sion  he  sent  tb»the  Ibrd-  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, cfflidin  a  very  pathetic  speech*  esshorted^  them  to^ 
see  a^  good  examplis  to  othem  by  the  liberality  of 
dl^ir  contributions  Ite  obedience  to  his  majesty's  re- 
^Y^st,  the  may^r  gsiv^-  thirty^  pounds^  sewral  of  i^e. 
-Mermen  twenty  maikSj  and  the  Ifeast  ten-  pounds 
estK^hi  A^tep  this  he'  sent  fop  the  richest  t2ommoner» 
of  the  city,  and  addressing  them  in  a  similar  manner,x 
2  his 
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his^oqueAce^cnrsomeothercausetWasBOpowerfidtfaftt  * 
the  major  part  of  thejo^  gave  him  four  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  four  pence,  whidi,  acoordhigtoccMnpu-'  • 
tation,  amounted  io  half  the  charge  of  a  soldier  for 
ope  year. 

In  this  year  an  act  of  commonH^ouncil  was  passed, 
hy  which  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  ^eriffi^r 
whichhad  hitherto  been  in  the  whole  body  of  the  citi:^ . 
z^.  Was  vested  in  the.masteia,  wardetas^  and  liv^-* 
men  of  the  several  companies  of  the  city,  as  at  the 
pre^nttime.  ;  a   L,  i. 

,  The. walls  of  the  city  being  in  a  veiy  decayed- 
state,  the  lord  mayor;  and  aulermen,  in  the  year 
1476  came  to  a  re^ution  that  they  should  be  im- 
mediately repaired  with  bricks  made  of.  earth,  dtig, 
tempered,  and  bitoit  in  Moorfields;  and  that  the 
expense  of  these  repairs  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
ii^habitants  of  the  several  parishes,  each  of  whom 
should  pay  sixpence  every  Sunday,  at  church,  to- 
wards the.  same.  But  the  sums  of  money  thus 
levied,  being  found  insujfficient  to  defray  the  whole 
eXpens^e,  the  several  companies  of  drapers,  skiniiorpr, 
and  goldsmiths,  repaired  different  part^  of  the  wsdl. 
ajt  their  own  private  charges.  That  is  to  say,  the 
skinners  undertook  the  repairs  of  that  part  of  it  be- 
tyveen  Aldgate  and  Bevis-marks ;  the  drapers  repair- 
ed all  that  part  from  Bishopgate  to  All-hallow's 
church,  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Broad-street; 
from  thence  to  Moprgate  the  repairs  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  late  alder- 
man, who  left  one  hundred  pounds,  for  that  particular 
use.  From  Moorgate  to  Cripplegate  different  com- 
panies contributed  to  the  repairs,  ^d  from  Cripple- 
gate  to  Aldersgaie  the  expense  was  borne  by  the 
goldsmiths.  Here  ^  the  work  stopped,  The  town 
ditch  was  also  cast  and  cleansed  in  \he  following 
year. 

The 
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'  Tne  Gomifiienoeinent  of  the  year  1478,  was^dis- 
gttfced  /by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  >  Clarence. 
J^dward,  who  had  long  wanted  to  be  rid  of  hhn; 
having  found  a  pretext  for  bringing  him  to  trial,  sum^^ 
moned  a  couticil,  to  which,  for  the  greater  semblance 
.of  justice^  the  may(»r  aiid  aldennen  of  London  were 
invited,  wherein  the  kiiig^  niagnifjang  every  indi^ 
cr^tion  into  a  crime,  loaded  hini.with  sKXusations. 
With  the  consent  of  the  council  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  l6th  of  January  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  trial  was 
managed  in  a  viery  uncommon-  and  indecent  maii*^ 
ner;  the  king  ,bmgi  the  odly '  pleader  against  tiae 
prisoper,  and  .the  rduke  die  only, person  who^idaved 
to.atiswer  such  a:  pdieader.  Clsorence ; was  cohdemii'- 
ed  and  recdved  seoitence  of  death,  which  wasexe^- 
cuted  privately  in  the  Tbwer  on .  the  Uth  of  March', 
but  by  whom^  or  in- what  manner,,  the  historians  df 
the  time  do  not  say.  .  Fabian  >:a]one,  who^was  a 
young  .man,  says  he  was  drowried  in  a  butt  of  'S  mal*^ 
veseya;?  but  this  is  not  probable..  .  ?  ,  >;  j  " 
,  In  the  vear  .1479,  the  citizens  pjarcbased  a  tiiird 
charter  of  the  king,  for  the  sum!  of  19331.  9s.  8d; 
part  of  the  sum  of  19,9231.  9s.  8d:  which  Edward 
was  indebted  to  them,  by  which  they  obtained  per- 
mission to  purchase  Iwds  in  mortmain,  to  the  value 
of  two .  hundred  marks  per  annum. 
,  Th^y  also  obtained  a  fourth  charter  for  remitring 
auptber  sum  6f  seven  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the 
^mie  debt,  wliich  being  of  more  consequence,  is 
given  at  length, 

^  ,  ■  •      ,      »      ♦ 

.'  *'  Edward,  by  thcrgrace  of  God,  ting  of  England 
*^and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
i'  these  pres^j^t  It^tters  patent  shall  come,  greeting. 
.  "  Know  ye,  that  whereas  the  sum  of  12,9S3l.  -93. 
"  ad»  is,  wwqgsVftthteit : tilings,  due  by  u&:  to  our 
V  1  '  m  ^'  well-beloved 
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^^  «reU4>eloved  tiuB  majror  and  iomsmum^ity  of  our 
^  city  of  Londm^  jas  in  the  leceipt  of  omr  fiKclK^egr 
^  none  fiiUy  appeacedi ;  of  ^vliicli  md  sum  die 
^  jnayor  aiid  ounsKWilty  »e  mttiog  1k>  Temittod 
A«  ueli^aae  ciato  us  tke  jnai  of  TOOOOL  to  the  intent 
^Ihat  we  dlieaiU  TXMKhsafe  tiD  gnnit  to  the  said 
^  mayor  and  ooomxmaitT,  £Bid  liiieir  suocessors,  the 
^  csAoes  and  (Oocujpadons  undervnntten,  to  be  had  in 
^^  ifonb  foUowing :  We  inwanUy  ponderiBg  not  only 
^  idle  pvemiaeB^  ^but  abo  die  nnnifold  pieaBuiea  to 
^  usiby  the  mayor  and  cooamonalty  »af  <he  said  city 
A^'iaefoDe^ime  aoeeptably  doae^  amd  wiliing,  as  m% 
^sareibocmd,  beficMe  i^ either  tfainga,  to  pay  or  n* 
Hjconpeaae  mxt  debts,  haTe,  of  :our  special  gmcx^ 
Mandfrrthat  the  said  Jkiayor  and  oommenatof  have 
*'  Ibrtbenaland  then*  fliiceesaoisifeontted  and  rehash 
4:ainto  m  JOOOl  pai»l  t)f  ihe  said  19^910.  !9b.  8d. 
f'  granted,  and  by  dieae  preaenta  do  grant  to  tbe^aaid 
*^  mayor  and  xxmnnonaky,  and  dictir  suoceasMs,  in 
^^  fiiil  8StisbBti<m  iaiid  coisleiitartknKtf  the  assd  sum 
**  of  70001.  to  them  by  us  doe,  the  ofSees  or  occn* 
^  :pations  of  paciking  sdl  manner  of  wocdlen  cloths, 
*\  sheep  skins,  ealf  od^ms,  goat  skins,  Tessels  of  an^ 
t^;ber,.andaU  other  anM^rchandize  iwholsoe^er,'  to^ 
'^  pitcked,  tunned,  ^ped,  bai^elled,  or  any  wise  to 
be  indosecj^  >  with  the  creisight  of  opening  sdt 
manner  of  custonudbie  merehandises,  arnving  at 
^  the  poit  of  sa^y,  as  w^U  by  land  as  l^  water,- 
'^  within  die  liberties  and  fbndiises  of  the  said  eity 
^^  aiid^snktuibs  of  the  same,^  as  well  4f  the  goods  <^ 
*^  denizens  as  of  aliens,  wheresoever  they-  shall  be 
^^  accustomed ;  and  also  the  office  olF  packing  all 
^^  wbdlen  cloths,  sheepskins,  lamb  skins^  goat  SKins, 
^^  and  calf  skins,  with  picking  and  poundering  of  the 
'^  same,  and  alLamber  vessels,,  and  all  Olhisr  merchant 
'^  diaestobeipaeked,  picked,  ^and  pounded  in  Lon- 
^don,  or  thfi  suburbs ^  thesame^  ^rtolie  tmmed 
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^  by  land,  or  tx>  be  customed  as  well  concerning  the 
^*  goods  of  merchants  denizens,  as  of  aliens;  iand  also 
*'  the  office  of  portage  of  all  wools,  sheep  skins,  tynn 
"bails,  and  other  merchandizes  whatsoever,  which 
*'  shall  be  Carried  in  London  from  the  river  of  Thames, 
^*  unto  the  houses  of  strangers,  and  cont^airiwise 
•'  from  the  said  houses  unto  the  said  water,  or  of 
*'  other  merchandizes  which  ought  to  be  can*ifed, 
^*  being  in  any  house  for  a  time:  and  also  the  office 
**  or  occupation  of  garbling  *  of  all  manner  6f  spices, 
**  and  other  merchandize^,  coming  to  the  said  city 
^'  at  any  time,  which  ought  to  be  garbled:  ^nd  the 
office  of  gauger'f  within  the  said  city:  and  also 
*'  the  office  of  wine  drawers,  to-  provide  foir  f  he  car- 
*'  riage  of  wines  brought  to  the  port  of  the  saM  city^* 
^*  and  laid  on  la^d,  wheresoever  it  be,  andel^ewh^re 
**  tb  be  carried ;  to  have  the  occupations  and  office9 
aforesaid,  and  every  of  them,  and  the  dispositions, 
ordihances,  oversights,  and  corrections  of  the 
*^  same ;  together  with  the  fees,  profits,  and  emolu- 
**  ments  to  the  same  offices  or  occupations,  and  other 
**  the  premises,  and  every  of  them  due,  used,  ana. 
**  accustomed  to  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty, 
<*  and  citizens  of  the  said  city,  and  to  their  succes- 
**  sons  for  ever ;  and  also  the  exercising  df  the  same 
**  offices  by  theniselves,  or  by  their  sufficient  depu- 
**  ties^  without  anjf  accQunt,  or  any  other  thing,  to 
*  us  or  out  heirs  therefore  to  be  given  or  made,  in 
**  full  satijrfaction  and  contentation  of  the  said  sum 
**  of  70OOL  And  further,  Whereas  bur  most  dear 
**  cousin  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  hath  of  oilr'  grant^ 
**  by  our  letters  psftent,  the  office  of  our  chief  butler  $ 
**  of  England,  under  a  certain  form  in  the  ssdd  letters 

*  The  sorting  or  calling  the  good  frojn  the  bad. 

>f  Measurer  of  cask*  or  vessels  containing  liquids. 

X  Whose  oifice  ivas  to  require  a  certain  impost  upon  fiale  wines  imy 
p<>Tted  from  any  ship  of  less  nurtiien  than  forty  tona. 

troL.  I.  H  h  h  ♦*  patent 
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*'  patent  specified,  by  reason  of  which  office  the 
"  earl  hath  granted,  and  pretendeth  to  grant,  the 
"  office  of  coroner  within  the  said  city  and  suburbs 
"  thereof;  we  likewise,  in  satisfaction  and  cpntenta- 
"  tion  of  the!  said  sum  of  70001.  to  the  said  mayor 
*<  and  commonalty  as  is  aforesaid  due,  have  of  our 
^^  special  grace  granted,  that  the  same  mayor  and 
"  commonalty,  and  their  successors,  may  lawfully 
'"  and.  safely  grant  the  said  office  of  coroner  to  any 
person  who  shall  please  the  said  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, and  their  successors,  and  may  make  a 
coroner  there  whom  shall  please  them,  imme- 
*'  diately  and  as  soon  as  the  said  office  of  chief  but- 
ler of  England,  or  the  office  of  coroner  aforesaid 
shall  happen  to  be  void,. or.  to  come  to  our  gift  by 
"  the  surr.ender  of  ^the  said  earl,  or  by  any  other 
*/  cause  whatsoever.  And  we  will,  by  these  pre- 
"  sents,  that  the  same  office  of  chief  butler  and 
(joroner  be  from  henceforth  severally  and  distinctly, 
and  altogether  separated ;  and  the  coroner  so  riiade 
by  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, may  have  full  powetr  and  authority  to  ex-  . 
ercise.and  do  all  and  singular  things,  which  to  the' 
*'  office  of  coroner  within  the  said  city,  and  the 
*'  suburbs  of  the  same,  do  pertain  to  be  exercised 
"  and  done,  so  that  none  other  our  coroner,  nor 
"  of  our  heks  or  successors, ,  shall  by  any  means 
**  intermeddle  within  the  sad  city,  or  the  suburbs 
**  of  the.  s^me,  although  express  mention  of  the  true 
yearly  valuer  or  certainty  of  the  prenaises,  or  of 
any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants,  by 
**  us  or  our  progenitors,  to  the  said  m^or  and  com- 
**  monalty-,  and  citizens,  or  to  their  predecessors 
**  before  this  time,  by  any  means  made,  be  not  in 
"  these  presents  made,  orany  statute,  act,  ordinance, 
•'  or  provision  ^thereof  made,  published,  or  ordained 
**  to  the  contrary,  or  any  other  thing  to  the  con- 
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•*  trary  notwithstanding.    In  witness  whereof  we 
**  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  • 
"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  90th  day 
"  of  June,  in  the  18th  year  of  our  reign.^^ 

»  . »  » 

In  the  mionth  of  September  following,  a  dreadful 
pestilence  broke  out  in  London,  which  continued 
till  November  in  the  next  ytear,  during  which  un- 
happy visitation  an  incredible  number  of  citii^ns  fell 
victims  to  it.  '     •         \ 

The  power  of  the  city  magistrates,  at  this^timte,- 
was  raised  to  a  very  high  pitch.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  plague  Robert  Byfield,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  having  presumed  to  kneel  ^lose  to  the  lord 
mayor,  before  St.  Erkenwald's  shrine,  the  ihayor 
complained  to  the  court  of  aldermen  of  having  been^ 
riidely  treated,  wherefore  the  sheriff  was  fined  fifty 
pounds,  -to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  city  con- 
duits*     •  .  /       :     .  - 

,  One  Robert  Deynys,  having,  in  the  year  1480, 
married  an  orphan  in  the  city,  without  licence  of  the 
magistrates,  was  adjudged,  by  J^h^  court  of  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
for  the  said  offence.  « 

In  the  same  year  b  remarkabhe  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  four  person's,  who,  having  been  tried  for 
robbing  of  churches,  and  convicted,  were  sentenced' 
to  be  hanged  on  Tower-hill,  and  their  bodies  biiPHt 
to  ashes,  together  with  the  gibbet  on  which  they 
were  hanged;  which  sentence  was  accordingly  'car- 
ried into  execution. 

About  this  period  the  king,  to  evince  his  regard 
for  the  corporation  of  London,  invited  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  chief  citizens  to  a  grand  hunt  on 
Waltham  forest,  in  which  several  deer  were  killed^* 
and  the  entertainment  was  concluded  with  a  iiump- 
tuous  and  splendid  feast,  which  the  king  caused  to 

*  be 
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be  provided  in  a  beautiful  arbour  erected  on  the  oo« 
ca8ioa.  Shortly  after,  to  show  that  he  also  wished 
Id  preserve  a  good  understandiiig  with  the  city  ladies^ 
bis  majesty  «ent  a  present  of  two  harts^  six  bucks, 
and  a  ton  of  wine  to  the  lady  mayoress,  who  ent^r-^ 
tained  the  aldermens'  ladies  ana  otheira  with  this 
loyal  doQatioi]i  at  Draper's-hall^ 
.  The  Scots  having  invaded  EoglaHd  in  the  yeai" 
1481,  Edwsord  laisied  an  ari^y  of  twenty-two  tfaou-i^ 
sand  n^en,  and  applied  to  the  city  lor  a  loan  to  eiiabW 
l^  to  defray  the  expense  of  it;  whereupon  the 
citizens  agreed  to  lend  him  five  thousand  majrksi 
which  was  raised  by  an  assessment  oil  each  w^^ 
Thp  Scotch  force  was  so  formidable  that;  £dward, 
ili^im  a  vie^r  of  enabling  eveiy  man  to  take  up  arms» 
^ommandisd  all  the  courts  to  be  shut,  and  put  a  6tq>. 
to  all  law  {MTOceedings  till  Michaebnas ;  the  events  <^ 
the  war  was  however  favoural^le  to  England, 

In  11483,  Edward,  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of 
jFran^e,  prepared  with  grieat  ardour  for  an  expeditioa 
into  that  country;  but  an  enemy  apipst  whPin t^iera 
is  no  defence,  put  a  period  to  all  his  projects.  He 
died  at  Westminster,  April  9,  in  the  41st  year  of  hia 
age,  aiid  the  23d  of  bis  reign ;  but  of  w:bat  disease 
i^  not  certai(ily  known.  The  historian  of  Croyland 
9scnbfis  his  unexpected  de^ith  to  the  anguish  of  hia 
mind,  apd  the  bad  habit  of  his  body,^  biiou^ht  qq  by 
excesses. 
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Accession  of  Edward  V.^^Stat0^^  Parties.-^The  young 
King*s  Primds  made  Prisoners. — The  Queefi  end  her 
J^amilji  tah  Sanctuary. — The  Londoners  arm^^^Tbeir 
fieception  of  the  King. -^Richard  chosen  Protector. — Gel 
Possession  of  the  Person  of  the  Duke  of  York, — Lord 
Hastings  and  others  of  the  Council  accused  of  Treason^ 
-^Hastings  leheaded. — Richard's  Proclamation. — Ille- 

5al  Bxecution  of  Lord  Rivers  and  others. — The  Lord 
luyor  made  a  Privy  Counsellor. — The  Marriage  ofEd^ 
V^ard  IK  questioned. — Dr.  Shaw's  Sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross. "^The  Duke  of  Buckingham  proposes  Richard  for 
Kingf  at  a  Common-hall.'^The  Lord  Mayor  and  CitU 
ptens  attend  Richard  with  an  offer  of  the  Crown.-^Glou^ 
,  tester  proclaimed  King  ly  the  Name  of  Richard  III. — ► 
The  Cttizens  claim  the  Privilege  of  officiating  as  Chief 
Butkr  (U  his  Coronation. — Richard's,  Progress  to  tfU 
JNorth.^r^Narrative  of  the  Murder  of  the  two  Princes  if^ 
the  Tower  ^^Imurrection.'^  Act  for  restraining  Foreign 
Merchants. ^-'Another  for  preventing  the  Importation  of 
Manufactured  Gojods* — Richvwnd's  favasion.-^BattiB 
^Bosivoxth^  and  Death  of  Richc^rd^ 

EpwARD,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  sou  of 
£dward  IV.  was  proclaimed  King  i^  London,  on  the 
day  of  his  ifather's  death,  by  the  name  of  £dward  V, 
He  was  then  only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
but  his  title  was  so  clear,  that  it  was  not  imagined 
liny  dispute  could  possibly  arise  about  his  possession 
of  the  throne ;  though  many  dreaded  that  very 
vi^deut  disputes  would  a^ise  about  the  aduiinistratioa 
of  the  government  during  his  minority. 

That  their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded,  isi. 
amply  proved  by  tlie  sequel.  The  queen,  aided  by 
lier  relations,  and  those  who  had  attached  them-i 
f^V^  (a  h^n  paity  in  hopes  of  preferment,  appears 

ta 
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to  have  aspired  to  the  regency.  In  this  she  was  op* 
posed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  iate  king, 'who  had  relied 
upon  their  long  services  rather  than  on  the  counten- 
ance of  the  queen,  in  their  preten^ons  to  his  fevout.. 
It  appears  probable  that  they  had  destined  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  regent;  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  such  an  offer  was  n[iade  to  hinx  through 
Lord  Hastings. 

The  great  object  of  both  parties  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  young  king's  person,  in  order  to  possess 
^  his  power.     At  the  time  of  his.  father's  death,  he 
was  at  Ludlow  castle,  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Rivera,  his  uncle. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was,  at  the  ^ame  time, 
in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  on  receiving  the  news 
of  Edward's  death,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  pro- 
claimed Edward  V.  and  took  an  oath  of,  fealty  to 
bim.    When,  or  by  what  motives  a  change  was 

Eroduced  in  his  views  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
ut  every  thing  warrants  the  conjecture  that,  at  the 
first,  he  had  no  intention  of  diverting  the  succession 
out  of  its  proper  course ;  it  is,  however,  equaHy 
evident  that,  ha,ving  once  determined .  upon  making' 
himself  master  of  young  Edward,  his  ambition  waa 
kindled,  and  nothing  short  of  the  crown,  could 
satiate  it. 

Accordingly,  being  joined  by  th^  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  a  numerous  retinue,  he  arrived  at 
Northampton  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  king  was 
then  on  his  way  to  London,,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
reached  Stony  Stratford,  ten  miles  from  Northampton^ 
Taking  adv^tase  of  this  proximity,  and  being  with- 
out suspicion  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Rivers,  with  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  and  Sir 
Richard  Hawse  waited  on  the  two  dukes  to  concert 
measures  with   them   relative  to   the   tX)rtmationr 

They 
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They  were  received  with  every  appearance  of  candi-' 
ality^  but  next  momlDg  were  sent  prisoners  to  Pom- 
fret  castle.  All  the  king's  other  attendants  were  dis« 
missed,  ai^d  a  proclamation  issued  forbidding  them 
to  come  near  the  court  on  pain  of  death.  Still 
Gloucester  professed  the  greatest  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion for  the. king,  who  was  thus  completely  in  his 
power* 

"Whien  the. news  of  these  unexpected  events  reach- 
ed London,  th^  queen,  who  heg'an  to  penetrate 
Gloucester's  intentions,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, at  Westminster,  with  her  children ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  were  no  less  alarmed  than 
the  natkm  in  general,  took  up  arms  in  great  numbers 
and  joined  the  .  nobility,  .who  had  done  the  same, 
until  they  cpuld  learn  the  motives  for  thus  making  a 
captiye  of  their  young  monarch.  . 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  unwilling  to  incense  the 
Londoners,  sent  Lcwxi  Hastings,  who  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  th^m,  into  the  city,  to  assure  them  that, 
his  intentions  wer^  perfectly  upright ;  that  the  king 
was  in  no  danger,  and  the  Earl  Rivers,  Lord  Grey 
and  Qther?,  who  were  .apprehended  with  his  majesty,, 
were  arrest^d^  for  conspiring  against  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  as  wpuld  soon  appear 
by  a  legal  course  of  jystice. 

Lord  Hastings  farther  represented  to  the  citizensr 
the  danger  they  would  plungei  themselves  into  if  they 
did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective habitations,  without  presuming  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

H[is  lordship  concluded  with  assuring  them,  that 
the  Diike  of  Gloucester  jmd  jother  lords  were  con- 
ducting the  young  king,  to  Lond&n  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  coronation,    ;    .      '      i 

This  pacified  the  majority  of  the  people;    and 

<31ouce§ter  coming  to  J^iondon  on  the  fourth  pf  May^ 
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%tth  the  king,  he  was  met  at  Homsey  p»k,  by  iii§ 
jDiayor,  aldermen,  tod  five  hondTed  (rf  the  prittcipa! 
citizens,  richly  dress^ed  and  iwounted  oil  fine  horses^ 
Who  conducted  his  ms^jesty^  with  great  pomp^  to  the 
tity,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  demons 
Btratidns  of  joy  and  aflFection  ;  and  the  same  iiight 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  cf  the  Bii$hot>  of 
London* 

Whatever  Gloudester^  indentions  Wfer^  he  still 
,  conducted  himself  so  as  to  retain  the  appearance  of 
loyalty^  for^  during  the  king^s  passage  through  the  city, 
he  rode  before  him  bareheaded,  caltmg  to  the  people j 
*^  behold  your  king ;"  and^  ori  his  arrival  at  the 
bishop^s  palace^  Renewed  hi^^  oath  of  fealty^  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  all  tlie  prelates  and  nobles  pre* 
»ent,  together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Londoui 

A  few  days  after,  a  couflcil  was  assembled^  con-» 
iisting  of  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men  in 
and  ^ut  London,  by  whom  the  Dtike  of  Glouces- 
ter was  unanimously  chosen  protector  of  the  king  and 
kingdorti.  By  this  council,  too,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  lodged  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence,  ^t  that  time^ 
the  kings  commonly  rode  in  state  to  Westminster 
on  tlie  day  before  their  coronation* 

Hitherto*  no  action  of  the  Duke  Of  Gloucester 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  aspired  to  any  thin^ 
beyond  the.  protectorship.  He  had  adhered  steadily 
to  the  late  king  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty  aftd  affection  fof  his 
son;  and,  had  he  died  at  this  period,  he  would 
probably  have  been  handed  down  to  po^^terity  with 
the  character  of  a  brave  and  wise  prince. 

As  soon  as  he  wto  invested  with  the  protectorship, 
he  proceeded  with  great  apparent  alacrity  in 
making  preparations  for  the  coronation,  which  M^as 
djp^inted  to  be  at  WestminiMer,  oi^  the  22d  of  June. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  his  first  step  was  to  draw  the  queen 
from  sanctuary,  and  get  her  other  son,  the  Duke  of 
York,  also  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  were  sent  to  the  queen  on 
this  errand,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  trust  him  to 
his  uncle^s  protection,  to  which  she  consented, 
though  with  reluctance.  He  also  issued  a  proclama-^ 
tion  requiring  all  gentlemen  possessed  of  forty 
pounds  a'  year  in  land,  to  come  to  London  to  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and^  so  late  as  June  5, 
he  invited  fifty  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  best  families,  to  appear  before  the  king  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  foUr  days  before  his  coronation,  to 
receive  the  noble  order  of  knighthood,  probably 
meaning  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

At  length  the  mask  was  thrown  off.  On  the^  1 3th 
of  June,  one  part  of  the  council  met  at  Westminster, 
to  notify  the  day  of  the  coronation,  in  form,  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London ;  the  other  part  of  it, 
with  the  protector,  met  in  the  Tower.  As  this  part 
of  the  council  was  deliberating  on  business,  the  door 
of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  party  of 
armed  men  rushed  in,  crying,  treason !  treason  !  One 
of  them  wounded  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  with  a 
pole-axe ;  and  they  instantly  seized  that  nobleman, 
•with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Lord  Hastings.  The  astonishment  of  the  prison- 
ers was  inexpressible,  especially  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings, when  he .  heard  the  protector  (with  whom 
he  believed  he  stood  in  the  highest  favour)  pro- 
nounce him  a  traitor,  and  command  him  to  be 
instantly  behesided.  This  cruel  command  was  ex- 
ecuted with  equal  cruelty  ;  for,  having  allowed  him 
only  a  few  moments 'to  confess  to  a  priest,  they  be- 
headed him  on  a  log  of  wood  which  lay  accidentally 
in  a  court  of  the  Tower.  The  other  prisoners  were 
conveyed  to  different  apartments  in  that  fortress. 
Richard,  being  apprehensive  that  the  death  of  a 
VOL.  I.  I  i  i  nobleman, 
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noblemail,  so  distinguished,  and  so  very  pc^ular  aa 
Hastings  was,  might,  from  the  illegal  and  sudden 
manner  of  it,  occasiou  a  tumult  in  the  city,  sent  for 
the  mayor  and  principal  citizens,  to  acquaipt  theqa 
with  the  reasons  of  such  proceeding. 

When  the  citizens  arrived,  they  found  him  and  his 
confidant,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  clad  in  rusty 
armour,  hastily  put  over  their  clothes,  and  affecting 
to  be  under  the  terror  of  an  immediate  insurrection* 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  addressing  himself  to  them, 
told  them,  "  that  the  Lord  Hastino;s,  and  some 
others,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  for  killing  them  both 
that  day,  in  the  council :  jhat  they  had  no  certain 
information  of  it  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ani} 
had  no  time  to  provide  for  their  defence,  or  to  put  oq 
atiy  arniiour  but  what  came  first  to  hand.  That  the 
suddenness  of  the  execution,  without  a  legal  trial,  was 
.  owing  to  the  imi?iinent  danger  of  an  insurrection  to 
rescue  him;  and  his  guilt  being  evident^  it  was 
thought  proper  to  inJBiict  the  deserved  punishment  of 
his  crimes  immediately,  to  secure .  the  p^oe  of  the 
nation/^  And  he  concluded  with  telling  the  mayor  and 
his  brethren,  "  that  be  had  sent  for  them  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  tmth,  that  th^  might  acquaint-  the 
people,  and  prevent  or  appease  the  commotions  which 
.  ill^ffected  persons  might  endeavour  to  excite  in  the 
city." 

Though  they  seemed  to  approve  of  this  speech, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  ob^y  his  commands, 
Rfchard  was  doubtful  of  their  sincerity,  and  sent  n 
herald  at  arms  into  the  city  to  publish  a  proclamation 
to  the  following  effect,  in  all  the  public  places,  viz. 

''  That  the  Lord  Hastings,  with  divers  other  wick-* 
ed  conspirators,  had  traiterously  contrived  .the  sain© 
day  to  have  slain  the  protector  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sitting  in  council,  with  a  purpose  and 
design  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,   and  rule  all  things  at  his  pleasure, 

hoping, 
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hoping,  that,  vthen  thfy  were  de^d,  they  should 
imeet  no  Cfiposition  in  their  designi^:  And  in  how 
nuserafoli^  a  condition  this  nation  had  been,  if  God 
had  left  them  in  his  hands,  appeared  lirom  the 
foniier  actions  of  the  said  lord,  who,  being  so  ill  a 
man,  oould  not  m^ke  a  good  governor ;  kh*  he  h 
was,'  ikiSLt  by  his  ill  advice  enticed  the  king's  father 
to  many  things  much  redounding  to  his  dishonour, 
and  the  univereai  damage  oad  detriment  of  th^ 
realm,  leading  him  into  debauchery  by  his  exemplary 
wickedness,  and  prociHrii%  lewd  and  iingracious  per- 
sons to  gratify  his  lusts,  aiad  particular  Shore^s  wife^ 
who  was  one  of  his  seccet  council  in  this  treason ;  by 
which  lewd  living  the  said  king  not  only  shortened  his 
day8,lH|t  sU^  was  forced  to  oppressand  tax  his  people, 
that  he  might  have  sufficient  to  gratify  his  expenses ; 
and,  iRince  the  death  of  the  said  king,  he  hath  lived 
in  a  continual  inccHitinency  with  the  said  Shore's 
^fe,  and  lay  nightly  with  her,  and  particularly  the 
vieiy  night  before  his  death ;  so  that  it  was  no 
marvel,  if  his  ungracious  life  brought  him  to  as  un- 
happy a  death,  which  he  was  put  to  by  the  spe(jial 
cotnm&nd  of  the  king^s  highness,  arid  of  his  honour- 
able and  faithful  council,  both  for  hife  own  demerits, 
being  so  openly  taken  in  his  intended  treason ;  and 
also,  lest  any  delay  of  his  execution  might  have  en- 
couraged other  mischievous  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  with  him,  to  make  an  insur- 
rection for  his  deliverance;  which  being  wisely 
foreseen,  and  as  efF^tually  prevented,  was  the  Only 
means  under  Gk)4^s  providence  to  preserve  the 
M^hole  realm  in  peace  and  quietness.^ 

This  attempt  had  no  better  success  than  the 
former;  for  the  citizens,  reflecting  on  the  great 
length  of  the  proclamation,  the  elegancy  of  its  com- 
pdsitton,  and  the  beautiful  manner  of  its  being 
ingnyssed  on  parchment,  aUd  yet  published  within 
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two  hours  after  Hastings's^  execution,  Concluded 
that  his  death  was  predetennined,  and  that  the  pro- 
clamation had  been  prepared  befinre  his  execution. 

On  the  same  day  a  amilar  tragedy  was  acted  at 
Pomfret  Lord  Rivers,  with  the  other  priscmers, 
were  beheaded  without  any  trial,  and  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  pecuUar  cruelty.  This  horrid  deed 
was  perpetrated  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Richard 
Batcliff,  a  great  confidant  and  zealous  partisan  of  the 
protector. 

Gloucester,  having  feiled  in  both  his  attempts  on 
the  credulity  of  the  citizen^  of  London,  was  obliged 
to  seek  other  means  of  engaging  their  &vour,  for 
without  it,  he  apprehended  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ascend  the  throne.  He  therefore  made  Sir  Edmund 
Shaw,  thcilord  mayor,  a  privy  counsellor ;  by  which 
means  he  gained  the  interest  of  Dr.  Ralph  Shaw,  his 
brother,  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher.  . 

His  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  be- 
lief that  the  young  king  and  his  brother  were  illegiti* 
mate.  The  licentious  Ufe  of  Edi^ard  IV.  who,  in 
his  pleasures,  was  not  restrained  either  by  honour 
or  prudence,  afforded  a  pretext  for  declaring  his 
marriage  with  their  mother  invaUd.  To  this  end  it 
was  asserted  that  he  was  married  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Grey.  But,  fearing  that  this  tale  might  not  be 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  sacrificed  the  virtue  of 
his  own  mother  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  accused 
her  of  infidelity  to  her  husband's  bed,  and  maintain- 
ed that  both  Edward  IV.  and  Clarence  were  bastards, 
and  himself  the  only  true  and  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  house  of  York. 

This  impudent  and  improbable  story  was  given  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  to  handle  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
approving  Richard's  title  to  the  crown.    Accord- 

ingly. 
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i^gly,  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  Shaw 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  at  St,  PauPs 
Cross,  taking  the  following  text  from  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon :  '^  Be^ard  slips  shall  take  no  deep  roofJ^^ 
Having  enlarged  on  all  the  tc^ics  which  could  di$« 
csedit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  all  their  children,  he  broke  out  into  a  panegyric 
on  the.  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  exclaimed,  ''  Be^ 
hold  this  excellent  prince,  the  express  image  of  his 
noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  house  of 
York  ;  bearing,  no  less  in  the  virtues  of  his  mind 
than  in  the  features  of  his  countenance,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and 
favourite.  He  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance. 
He  must  deUver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intrud- 
ers. He  alone  can  restore  the  lost  glory  and  honoui: 
of  the  nation/^  t 

It  had  been  previously  concerted,  that  as  the 
doctor  should  pronounce  these  words,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  should  join  the  congregation  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  audience  would  cry  out  "  Ged 
save  King  Richard,"  which  would  have  been  laid 
hold  of  as  a  popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  nation;  but  by  a  ridiculous  mistake, 
worthy  of  the  whole  scene,  the  duke  did  not  appear 
•  until  this  part  of  the  oration  was  recited  by  the 
preacher  :  the  doctor  was  therefore  obliged  to  re- 
peat his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its  proper  place.  The 
audience,  however,  less  from  the  absurd  conduct  of 
the  discourse,  than  fix)m  their  detestation  of  these 
proceedings,  kept  a  profound  silence ;  and  the  pro* 
tector  and  his  preacher  were  equally  abashed  at  the 
ill  success  of  their  stratagem.  Fabian,  who  then 
resided  in  London,  and  was  probably  present, at 
this  famous  sermon,  says,  ^'  It  was  to  the  great 
abrici(Hi  e{  all  the  audience,  except  such  as 
favoured  the  mater,  which   were  few  in  nunv 

ber, 
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ber,  if  tiiie  truth  or  plainness  might  have  been 
•hewed.'^ 

But  the  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from 
his  criminal  and  ambitious  purposes*  The  impres* 
sion  made  by  this  sermon  being  unfarvounibie  to 
them,  a  new  expedient  was  resorted  to.-  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  lord  maybr,  who  was  entirely  in  the 
piotector's  interest,  to  convene  a  commDti-haU  on 
the  Tuesday  following,  at  whidi  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  to  appesff,  and^  in  direc|  terms, 
j^ropose  Riclmrd  to  be  king. 

The  Duke  cf  Buckingham  was  umveisaily  este^n- 
iBd  the  finest  speaker  of  his  age  «nd  country ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  assembly  met,  tha&  the  Duke 
ascended  the  hustings,  and  harangued  the  citizras 
in  a  most  artful  and  elabomte  speech,  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  zeal  and  sincere  Bffec* 
tion  we  have  for  your  persons  and  interest,  we  are 
tome  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter  of  high  imprnt' 
unce,  equally  pleasing  to  God  and  profitable  to.  the 
C^ommonwealth,  and  to  none  more  ^an  to  you  the 
dtizens  of  this  famous  and  honourable  city :  for  the 
Tery  thing  which  we  believe  you  have  a  long. time 
wanted  Md  wished  for ;  what  you  would  have  pur.- 
chased  at  a  great  mte,  and'gone  far  to  fetdi,  we  are 
tcome  hither  to  bring  you,  without  any  labour,  trouble, ' 
cost,  or  peril  to  y<)u.  And  what  can  this  be  but 
your  own  safety,  the  peace  of  your  wives  and 
daUghtetis,  the  security  of  your  goods  and  estates, 
which  were  all  in  danger  until  now  ?  Who  erf  you 
could  call  what  he  had  his  own  ^  There  (were  do  many 
snares  laid  to  deceive  you ;  so  many  fines  and  for- 
feitures^ taxes  and  impositions,  of  which  there  was 
HO  etid,  and  often  no  necessity :  or,  if  sthere  was,  it 
was  occasioned  by  riots,  and  unreasonaUe  waste, 
«ther  than  a  just  and  lawful  charge  for  defence  or 
honour  of  the  state :  your  best  cttiliena  We^e  plun^ 

dered, 
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deted,  and  their  wealth  squandered  by  profuse  fa** 
vourites :  fifteenths  and  the  udual  subsidies  would 
not  do ;  but,  under  the  plausible  pame  of  benevo- 
lence, your  goods  were  taken  from  you  by  the  com-* 
missipners  against  your  will ;  as  if  by  that  name  was 
understood,  that  every  mw.  should  pay,  not  what 
he  pleased,  but  what  the  king  would  have  him,  who 
never  was  moderate  in  his  demands,  ^  always  exorbi* 
tant,  turning  forfeitures  into  fines,  fines  into  ran-* 
8om^9  smaU  o0^nces  into  misprison  of  treasicm^  and 
misprision  into  ttemm  itself.  We  need  not  g^ve  you 
examples  of  it :  Burdet's  case  will  never  be  forgot, 
who,  for  a  word  spoken  in  haste,  was  cruelly  be* 
headed.  Did  not  Judge  Markham  relign  his  office, 
rather  than  join  with  his  brethren  in  passing  that  ille« 
gal  sentence  on  that  honest  man  ?  Were  you  not  all 
witnesses  of  the  barbarous  treatment  one  of  your 
own  body,  the  worshipful  Alderman  Cook,  met^ 
with  ?  And  yoiurselves  know  too  well  how  many  in* 
stances  €>f  Clus  kind  I  might  name  among  you. 

^'  King  Edward  gaining  the  crown  by  conquest,  all 
that  were  any  ways  related  to  those  that  were  his 
enemies  lay  under  the  charge  of  treason.  Thus  lialf 
of  the  kingdom  became  at  once  traitors ;  for  half  of 
the  kingdom  were  either  friends  to  King  Henry,  or 
relationa  or  friends  to  some  that  were  so.  Though 
open  war  with  invaders  is  terrible  and  destructive  to 
a  nation,  yet  civil  dissensions  are  much  more  fatal, 
and  to  be  dreaded ;  with  which  his  reign  was  more 
disturbed  than  the  reigns  of  all  his  predecessors.  But 
he  is  dead  and  gone ;  and  G!od  forgive  his  soul !  It 
cost  the  peo^e  more  blood  and  treasure  to  get  the 
crown  for  (Jiis  prince,  than  it  had  done  to  conquer 
France  twice.  Half  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
lost  their  lives  cm:  estates  in  the  quarrel ;  and,  when 
the  dispute  was  over,  the  peace  that  followed  was 
not  mych  safer  than  the  war :  every  rich  and  landed 

man 
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man  was  in  danger ;  for  whom  could  he  trust  that 
distrusted  his  own  brother";  whom  spare,  that  killed 
his  own  brother ;  or  who  could  perfectly  love  him, 
whom  his  own  brother  could  not  love  ?  We  shall,  in 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  that  was  our  sove- 
reign, forbear  to  mention  who  were  the  persons  on 
whom  he  was  so  lavish  of  his  favours :  only  it  is 
well  known  that  those  that  deserved  them  most  had 
the  least  of  them.  Was  not  Shore's  veife  his  chief 
minister  ?  was  there  not  more  court  made  to  her  than 
all  the  lords  of  England,  except  those  that  were  the 
strumpet's  favourites  ?  who,  poor  woman !  was  her- 
self chaste,  and  of  good  reputation,  till  he  deluded 
her  to  his  lust,  and  ten^pted  her  from  her  husband, 
an  honest  substantial  young  man,  whom  you  all 
know.  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  the  king's 
appetite  in  that  point  was  insatiable  and  intolerable. 
Ko  woman  could  escape  him :  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  wife  or  virgin,  all  fell  victims  to  his  lust:  by 
which  means  the  most  honourable  houses  were  de- 
filed, and  the  most  honourable  families  were  ccmt- 
rupted. 

"  You  of  this  renowned  city  suffered  most :  you, 
who  deserved  most  from  him,  for  your  readiness  to 
serve  the  hoqse  of  York  with  your  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  which  though  he  ill  requited,  there  is  of 
that  house,  who,  by  God's  grace,  shall  reward  you 
better.  I  shall  not  enlai^e  on  this  subject:  you 
have  heard  it  from  one,  whom  ye  will  hearken  to 
more,  as  you  ought  to  do :  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as 
to  think  what  I  can  say  will  have  so  great  authority 
with  you  as  the  words  of  a  preacher ;  a  man  so  wis^ 
and  so  pious,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  thing,  in  the 
pulpit  especially,  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  it 
was  his  duty  to  declare.  Yoy  remember,  I  doubt 
not,  how  he  set  forth,  last  Sunday,  the  right  of  the 
most  excellent  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  the 

crown 
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crown  of  this  realm :  for,  us  he  proved  to  you,  tii^ 
children  of  King  Edward  llV.  were  never  lawfully 
begottea,  the  king  leaving  his  lawful  wife,  the  lady 
Lucy,  to  contract  an  illegiil  marriage  with  the  queen» 
My '  noble  lord,  the  protector's  reverence  to  thie 
dutchess  his  mother  will  not  permit  me  to  say  any 
thing  fu^er  ccHicerning  what  the  worthy  doctoir 
alleged  of  her  farniliteity  with  oth^rB  besides  her 
own  husband,  for  fear  of  :.ofFending  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  her  own  son :  though,  i0t  these,  opuses^ 
the  crown  oi  England  is  devolved  to  the  i^Kj^t  ^cel* 
lent  prineie  the  lord  protector,  as  the  c^ly  ia>i:fu{ 
begotten  soti  of  the  right  noble  Duke  of  York,  Xbis* 
and  the  codsideration  ^f  his  many  high  qu^lities^ 
has  prevaifed  with  the  lc»ds  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  tierthem  counties  especially,  who  hav^ 
declared  they  will  not  have  a  bastard  reign  pv^ 
tbem,  to  petition  that  hig;h  tod  mighty  pripce  t0 
take  on  him  the  sovereign;  pQwet,  for  the  good. .  pf 
the  realm,  to  which  he  has  so  rigbtfol,  and<  l^ftil  9^ 
tide.  We  have  teasom  to  fear  he  willliiiot  gr^nt  <>ur 
Te<)uest;  being  a  prince  whose  wisdi»n  foresees  the 
labour,  both  of  body  aikd  mind,  that  jattends  the 
supreme  dignity ;  which  is  not  a,  place  for  a  child,  as 
thdt  wise  -man  observed,  who  said,  Vce  regno  off  us 
rexpu0r  esi^  i.  e.  Woe  to  the  realm  whose  king  is  a 
child.  Wherefore  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  that 
the  prince,  whose  tight  is  to  reign  over  us,  is  of  so 
I'ipe  age,  so  great  wisdom  and  experience^  who, 
though  he  is  unwiUiAg  to  take  the  government  upon 
himself,  yet  the  petition  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
will  meet  with  the  more  favourable  acceptance,  if 
you  the  worshipftil  citiisens  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
kfhgdom  wiU  join  with  us  in  our  Request;  which 
for  your  welfare,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will.  Hk>w- 
ever,  I  heartily  entreat  yOu  to  do  it  for  the  t^fsHmm ' 
good  of  the.  pchaple  of  England,  wliom  you  will  oblige 
vol.  I.  K  k  k  % 
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by  choosing  them  s6  good  a  king,  and*hi»  ma. 
jesty  by  showing  early  your  ready  dispositioBs  to  hia 
election ;  in  which,  my  most  dear  fneads<»  1  require 
you,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  these  lords,  to  ahow 
us  plainly  your  minds  and  intentions." 

The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  speech  pro- 
duced suchan  effect  on  the  citizens  that  they  stood 
amazed,  unable  to  express  theif  abhorrence  of  the 
proposed  meslsure. 

Th<d  duke,  heartily  vexed  at  the  stubbornness  of 
the  people,  oould  not  forbear  hinting  his  disappoint- 
ment to  th^  mayor,  who,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
8ay,an«^wered,  that  perhaps  they  were  silent  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  be  harangued  only  by  the 
recorder.  *  Oii  this  he  commanded  that  officer 
(I'homas  Fit^wjlliams)  to  speak- to  the  people^  which 
he  at  length  undertook,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance; repeating  bnlythe  substance  of  what  the 
duke  bad  said,  withouff  ^^i^g  ^  single  word  in  fa-; 
vour  of  the  protector. 

This  seeded  effort  making  no  deeper  impression 
on  the  mindS'of  the'pec^le  3ian  the  first,  the  duJke, 
after  observing- to  the  mayor  their  amazing  obstinacy^ 
once  more  addressed  them  as  fbllowfif : 

'^  Dear  friends,  we  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a. 
thing  which  we  needed  not  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  affection  w^e  bear  you.  The  lords  and 
commons  -could  have  detennined  the  matter  without 
you,  biit  would  gladly  have  you  join  with  us,  which 
is^  for  your  honour  and  profit,  though  you  do  not  see 
it,  or  consider  it :  We  requiiie  you  therefore  to  give 
your  answer  one  way  or  anodier,  whether  you  are 
willing,  as  the  lords  are,  "lo  have  the  moi^t  excellent 
piirice  the  lord  protector,  to  be  your  king,  or  nojt^^ 

This  speech,  ,having  the  appearance  of  a  men^ice^ 
caused  a  general  murmur  among  the  people ;  when, 
it  length,  doxpe  of  the  protector's  aud  of  the  duke^$ 
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$ervaht9»  having  as^mbled  a  rabble  of  apprentjces; 
forced  their  way  into  the  hall,  and  throwing  up  their 
icaps,  eKclaiffled,  "  Long  live  King  Richard  P'  Thi^ 
acclamation  was  seconded,  within,  by  a  few  of  the 
bitizens,  and,  without,  by  the  rabble  surrounding  ttw 
gates.        , 

The  Dhke  of  Buckingham  inuiiediately  embr&tced 
this  opportunity  of  making  his  acknowledgments; 
and,  as  if  the  assent  had  bei^n  universal,  ^  addressed 
the  assembly  as  follows  i       .  , 

"  Tis  a  good  and  joyful  cry  to  hear  every  man 
with  one  voice  agree  to  it.  Since,  therefore,  dear 
fi^end^,  we  s^e  you  ave  all,  a^one  man,  to  have  this 
noble  prince  to  be  yoqt  king,  we  shall  report  th^ 
matter  to  effectually  to  him,  that  we  doubt  not  it 
will  be  much  foe  your  advantage4  We  require  you 
to  attend  us  to*morrow,  with  our  joint  petition  to  his 
grace,  as  has  been  already. agreed  on  between  us.^' 

The  citizens  retired  home  with  inexpressible  grief 
at  finding  themselves  so  artfully  and  wickedly  drawn 
in  tofo^tef.the  intended  treason  of  dethroning  the 
right  heir  to  the  crown*  But  the  lord  mayor,  who 
had  entered  deeply  into  the  protector's  conspiracy 
to  seize  the  ctown^,  prevailed  with  the  alderpoien  and 
several  of  the  comn^n  council  to  accompany  him  on 
the  following  day,  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  then  resided. 

On  their  arrival,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  accompanied  by  several  noblemen,  sent  in  a 
messenger  to  acquaint  Richard  that  a  great  numbei: 
of  the  nobility  and  citizens  desired  an  audience  on 
affairs  of  great  importance.  ^ 

The  protector,  at  first,  seemed  to  be  much  alarms 
ed  at  so  great  a  concourse,  and  to  dread  some  desigu 
against  his  person,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon- 
to  admit  them  until  a  second  messenger  was  sent^ 
whoi  Jn  the  most  earnest  and  humble  manner,  en-' 

treated 
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treated  th^  protector  to  grant  the  desired  audience. 
During  this  interval  Bucking-ham  hinted  to  the 
'  tnayor  and  citizens  that  Richard  was  totally  ignorant 
of  their  design,  and  unacquainted  with  what  had 
passied  on  the  preceding  day. 

When  they  came  into  his  presence,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  requested  and  obtained  leave 
to  speak  for  the  whole,  ndade  along  harangue  on  the 
miseries  and  tyranny  «f  the  late  reign,  the  ilkgahty 
of  Edward's  matriage,  the  illeffitimacy  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  jwrotector's  undoubted  title  to  the  crown, 
and  concluded  with  ah  earnasit  request  to  him, .  in 
the  name  of  that  asse^ibly,  to  take  that  crown  to 
which  he  was  so  well  intitled. 

Bichard  pretended  to  be  greatty  surprized  at  the 
propdfeal,  and,  with  an  hypocritical  reserve,  answer- 
ed  the  duke,  '^  That,  though  he/knew  the  things  he 
had  alleged  to  be  true,  yet  he  loved  King  Edward 
and  his  children  abeve  any  crown  whiitsoever ;  and 
therefore  could  not  grant  their  request :  however, 
he  pardoned  their  petition,  ~  and  thanked  them  fdf 
their  k>ve ;  but  desired  them  to  be  obedient  to  the 
prince  under  whom  himself  and  they  Mved  at  that 
time ;  and  whom  he  would  advise  to  the  best  of  his 
capacity,  as  he  had  already  done,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,'* 

In  this  strain  he  went  on,  till  Buckinsrham,  witfi 
a  well  counterfeited  resentment  at  his  pretended  ob-r 
stinacy,  flatly  told  him,  "  That  they  werfe  all  agreed 
not  to  have  any  of  King  Edward's  line  to  reign  over 
them;  that  they  were  eone  too  fer  to  go  back;  for 
which  reason,  if  his  grace  wduld  be  pleas^  to  take 
the  crown  upon  him,  they  humbly  beseecbed  him 
to  do  it ;  or,  if  he  would  give  them  a  resolute  answer 
to  the  contrary,  which  tney  should  be  unwilling  to 
hear,  they  must  and  would  look  out  for  some  other 
person  that  would  accq>t  of  their  proposal.^ 

Richard, 
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Riehard,  afi^cting  to  be  greatly  moved  with  thid 
solemn  declaration,  yielded  with  hypocritical  rehic- 
tance  to  their  desires,  and  addressed  them' in*  the  fol-^ 
lowing  terms: 

"  Since  we  perceive  that  the  whole  realm  is  bent 
upon  it,  not  to  have  King  EdWard^s  children  to 
govern  over  them,  of  which  we  are  sorry ;  and 
knowing  that  the  crown  can  belong  to  tao  imati  so 
justly  as  to  ourself,  the  right  heir,  lawfully  begotteti 
of  the  body  of  our  most  dear  fetber  Richard,  lat^ 
Duke  of  York ;  to  which  title  is  now  joined  your 
election,  the  nobles  and  commons  of  this  r^m, 
which  we,  of  all  titles  possible,  take  for  the  most  efl 
fectual ;  we  are  content,  and  agree  fkvouhtbly  to 
receive  yotir  petition  and  request,  and,  according  to 
the  same,  take  upon  us.  the  r6yal  estate,  pre-eminence, 
and  kingdoms  of  the  two  nobl^  realms  of  England 
and  France ;  the  one,  from  this  day  forwilrd,  by  us 
and  our  heirs,  to  rule,  govern,  and  defend ;  the  other, 
by  Gk)d's  grace  and  your  good  help,  to  get  again, 
subdue,. and  establish  for  ever  in  due  obedience  to 
this  realm  of  England :  and  we  ask  God  to  live  no 
longer  than  we  intend  to  procure  its  advancement.^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  mummery  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  Richard's  own  words.  In  the  ac- 
count  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which  he  sent 
to  the  ganison  of  Calais,  to  persuade  them  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  after  mentioning  the  pre- 
lates, lords,  and  great  men,  with  their  numerous  fol- 
lowers who  came  to  him,  next  mcMrntng,  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  he  says  they  **  porrected  to  him  a  bill  of  pe*- 
tltion,  wherein  his  sure  and  true  title  was  eyidentiy 
shewed  and  declared.  Whereupon  the  kinge*s  high- 
nis  (so  he  now  calls  himself),  notably  assisted  by  wel 
nere  al  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporall  *  of  this 
Toyalme,  went  the  same  day  unto  the  palais  kt  West* 
minster,  and  ther,  in  such  roial  honourable  appar* 

,  relied, 


declared hi^iaiad,  th^ the  sMt^e  day  he,:wold  begin 
io  reyuQ  ypon  his  -pecijlle ;  and  from  thence  rode 
solempnly  to  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  and 
was;  received  thpr  with;  procession  with  gret  congra- 
tula|;iQn<  wd;,Qopj[ai)QL)Eition  of  al  the  people  in  every 
plape/^.,        ,      :: 

.  In  Qp^king  his  Way  to  the  throne^  Richard  had  not 
|r usted  entirely  to  the  clearness  of  his  title^  the  num- 
ber of  his  npble  friends^  Or  the  favoqr  of  the  people* 
A  considerable  npmber  of  armed  followers  had  ac- 
companied him  from  York ;  his, principal  accomplice^ 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  hatd  brought  a  still  greater 
number,  and  had  sent  for  mahy  more  from  Wales  j 
and  aq  army  of  five  thpui^nd  men  had  come  from 
the  north  with  Sir  Richard  Ratliffe,  who  command-^ 
ed  the  whol^i  The  proof  given  by  the  latter,  at 
Ppmfret,  of  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  execution 
of  the  most  horrid  and  atrocious  deeds,  added  to  the 
number  of  men  under  his  command^  must  have  bad 
great  influence  in  producing  a  tranquil  acquiescence' 
in  Richard's  machinations;  without  this  clew  the? 
a^coniplishment  of  such  a  revolution  unattended  by 
tumult  would  be  inexplicable* 

On  27th  of  June  he  was  procJlaimed  king,  in  Lort-f 
don,  by  the  title  of  Richard  III.  and  immediately 
began  piaking  preparations  for  his  coronation,  which,- 
at  that  time,  was  considered  as  of  grea^  importance 
to  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority^  That  he 
once  meant  to  grace  his  triumph  over  law  and* 
reason  with  the  spectacle  of  his  injured  nephew  de- 
graded .19  t;he  rank  of  his  subject,  is  evident  from  the 
coronation-roll,  which  is  still  extant,  and  from  which 
it  appears  that  various  robes  Mere  ordered  for  Lord 
Edward,!  son  of  the  late  King  Edward  IV.  and  liis 
attendants.  But  niore  mature  deliberation  instruct- 
ed Him  that  such  a  sight  would  excite  the  compas- 
sion 
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ififion  of  the  spectators  itoo  Wrongly,  and  perh^ps^glv^ 
irent  to  that  indignation  which  was  only^  vestrauaed 
by  the  presence  of.  hisf  troops.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  appear  there,  tor  Fabian  say^ 
"  that  as  soon  as  Eicbard.  accepted  th^  wvdreigiDlj^i 
the  prince^  or,  of  right,  King  Edward  V,  with  .his 
brother,  the  Dqke  of  York,  were  put  under  ^urer 
kepynge- in  the  Towrie,  ija  such  wys,e  tb^tthey  p^vef 
jcame  abrode  after/^   -    —  .  o  I  s?.     .. 

A  few  days  ^fore:  the  coranatioo,  .liOr4  Howard 
was  created:  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  appQi^ed:  high 
isteward.  -  The  folloMng  letter  to  him  3b<^W  Jhkt 
the  citi^ns  of  London  claimed >$h?iv  right  do, assist 
at  that  ceremony,  in  th6  office  of,  chief  butler,  from 
which  also  it  may  be  presumed;  that  the  citigei^^  of 
Winchester  had  renewed  their  ckim  on  thi%  q^^^ 


^^  •  ,  'J I 

To  th^  Right  High  and  Mighty.  Prince  the  ^puke  oj^ 
Norfolk^  Seneschal qfEifigland.  .    ,..  .- 

^\  Shewen  unto  your  good  and  gracious  iordshipt 
the  mair  and  citeiieins  of  the  ciitee  of  Londocr,  tWi 
where,  after  the  liberty  and  commendable  leus^ihes 
of,  the  said  citee,  of  time  that  no  man^s  mind  i* 'to 
the  contrary,  used,  enjoyed,,  and  accustomedj/jtji^j 
mair  of  the  same  qitee  for  the  time  beings  by  ff^floa 
jof  the  office  of  maimlty  of  the  said,  oitee,  iii  \i^  q^q 
person,  oweth  of  right  and  duty  to  serve,  the'  kyng 
our  souvereign  lord  in  the  dfty  of  hjs  ful  noble.  oQro* 
nation,  ii^  such  plaoe.  as  it  shall  .please  his  higlmess 
to  take  his  apices,  and  the  same  cup,  •  .\yith  the 
kevering. belonging  thereunto,  and  a  layer; (ewer) 
of  gold  J  the  said  mair  ,tQ  have,,  and 'with  bii*^ 
to  bear. away  at  the  time  of  his  departing,  fop  liij$ 
fee  and  reward.  -  ,  ;    -.  .    - 

"  And  also  that  divers  other  cite?;eji)s,  that  by^the 
said  mair   and  citee  shaJ  tliereto  be  n^mf^l  and 

chosen^ 
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choseq^  otren  of  right  by  the  same  custom,  at  the 
mt^  <ky  to  serve  in  the  office  of  buiiership,  in  help- 
ing of  the  chief  butler  of  England,  to  the  lords  and 
eg^a^led  tiiat  shstll  be  at  the  sard  coronation,  as  well  at 
tb^  tinble  in  tb^  ball  at  meat,  as  after  meat  in  the 
cbamben 

^^  Beseeebing  your  ^said  lordship,  that  Edmund 
Sbaa,  uow  mair,  $fld  ^th«*  citezeins  ci  the  citee 
aforesaid,  to  the  said  office  and  service  now  cbofcns 
whose  namen,  in  a  scedule  hereunto  annexed,  be 
^cifted^  may  be  admitted  to  do  the  same  service, 
m  their  j^ridecessors^  mairs,  and  citezeins  of  the  said 
ciiee,  in  case  semblable,  have  used  in  daya  past. 

**  Also  the  said  mair  and  oitezeins  praying,  that 
they  may  sit,  in  the  day  of  the  said  coronation,  at  the 
table  next  the-cupbbard,  of  the  left  side  of  the  hall, 
lykes  as  of  late  tyme  it  hath  been  used  and  accustom^- 
ed;  and  that  the  said  mair  may  hav^  and  enjoy  the 
9aid  fee  and  reward,  according  to  the  dutie/^ 

Which  privilege  was  confirmed,  by  admitting  the 
mayor  and  citizens  to  officiate  at  the  coronation,  ac« 
ooiding  to  their  ancient  rights  and  immunities. 
^  The  names  of  the  citizens  nominated  by  the 
eommon*council  on  this  occasion  to  represent  the 
city,  as  chief  butler  of  &igland,  where,  Henry  Cole^ 
golidbmith ;  John  Tote,  merper ;  William  Sander, 
grocer ;  William  Sparke,  clothwc^k^ ;  John  Swane^ 
cis^or,  L  e.  taylor ;  Thomas  Ostriche,  haberdasher ; 
Williafti  Mariner,  salter ;  Richard  Knight,  fishmon* 
ger ;  John  Pasmer,  pillipar,  i.  e.  skinner;  Thomaa 
Bretayn,  ironmonger ;  and  Roger  Ford,  vintner. 

At  length,  all  things  being  rea^,  Richard,  ac- 
companied by  bis  queen,  Ann  Neville,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  great  £ad  of  Warwick,  rode  through 
the  city  in  grand  state  to  Westminster,  where  they 
were  fcrowljied  on  the  &h  of  July,  with  the  usual 
Solemnities, 
c   %    >  3  Having- 
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Bkifing  setdlsid  b&  ilMw  in  L6hdten,  «^  {mt  k 
guard  tSbOMt  tha  9tiAtUisefy  M  W«§^Mt6^  tb  pte- 

he  set  out  tf&  ft  pi%)gi«ii»  titeoU#b  sbiiie  pstbt.KX 
England,   fifid  fUstiti^  i^tim^  WiAd!96r,  Ojtfbtd, 

at  Yoric^  l(^ie  tK»  a^|)e«M«d  k^  fklf  the  poiiip 
of  royalty;  and,  in  wde^  to  ^ffifeSe  fai^Mioifth^i^ 
firiesdiy  afid  «edu««  thel^  fii^Ofa/j  M«blV<!d .  ib  en- 
tsrtii^tli^m  Witb  &  €foird«ttt!o)l;  Wbi«h  took 'pl;ic€ 
«i  tiM  81^  (^  Sepf^Al^^,  iti  df&  <^thedi%f  Of 
YoilCt  mi  ma  CehhtAi^  Wid^  uftcoliittioft  ttsl^ 
BifictnoCv  < 

png]«i0  fbat  Bl6hflikt  emdttitlMi^  (he  derittfMtibtl 
of  lii  t«v«i  fifiMW^  Iff  i^  feid  eBMI  he  ^<!!tit  OAe  of 
his  pages  from  Gloucester  to  Sir  Robert  Brac&eit-< 

btttjv  «o«nAbte  ol(^  ')f<m&y  wkh  ii^  fettei*,  ^  tttes- 

^0r  CDMUMMliB^  hittt'  fi($  fiSufdef  tite  tW«  youiig 
piiidMK/  1^  Bobeft  dei^llidg  th^  de^sfable  6ffiti«, 
Sir  Jbteeft  tyn^l,  mm^  €f  «b«  hidibev  ^f^  s^i^t  iftoiW 
Wfltwiek  tRfith  a  c6ffllbJli^M  to  «btnttlaiid  in  fhcj 
Tonret  isr  «a^  iligl^tf  dnd  M  th«t  ilight  the  twof 
yoiOK^  f»ifl«es>lfere  sttfibeatect  itt  l$)«if  be<Bi  hjr  tvM 
mSMU  ti^eid  Miles  FOn^est  2M  lobii  Dig^ton,  and* 
thsi  their  bodiet  \te^  btfried  at  fh6  l^ottonoi  of  the 
stairmtsiav 

Vftriou»  kte  die:  ^iili6i)s  of  #rifetfr  concerning 
thiS'tMgedy,  scMe  ]MreiA^eority  tih&fgiAg  the  whole 
gnit<^it  U^on  i^h4td,  olhe«  endeavouring  to  ek- 
c(df>s(te  \jaia  flSMh  it.  That-  Riihttrd  got  f^  ctoWn  by " 
ttoiMesf  ilkgfii:  AeaAs  i^  Md^fti^bly  certain ;  -  but  fhi^ 
MMRrder  ste^bs  rathei*  inconsistent  with  Richard's 
cunnibg  aftd  dissiiAulation ;  nor  can  We'  hardly  sup- 
poK  hitn  m  weak  A  Man  fid'  to  give  ^ae^  a  bloody 
cmmiimi6>k  mAt»  hid  hand,  ^  put  ii  iA  iSblfe  officer's 

VOL.  r.  L 1 1  power 
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power  to  blast  that  rejmtation  which  he  was  sq 
anxious  to  preserve ;  besides,  it  may  be  considered, 
that  after  what  had  passed  with  regard  to  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  young  princes,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
Richard's  notice  to  Remove  them  by  murder.  That 
the  two  princes  either  died  or  disappeared  about  this 
time,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  though  no  historian,  is  ab- 
solutely positive  as  to  their  fate. 

Walpole, ;  whose  Historic  Doubts  have  been  of 
such%tility  in  rectifying  many  of  the. erroneous 
statements  in  the  History  of  Engfand,  says,  that  this^ 
strange  stoiy  was  first  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  as 
one  of  the  various  tales  he  had  heard  concerning  the. 
death  of  the  two  princes  ;  and,  though  it  is  very  im- 
probable, if  not  evidently  false  in  some  .  particulars, 
it  hath  beea  adopted  by  many  subsequent  histo- 
rians. •    .         '  ■  i,  *  .     r".  . 

Richard's  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration;  cloudsr 
began  to  gather  in  several  places,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  dreadful  storm.  No  sooner  had  he 
quitted  London,  and  the  people  were  reUeved  from 
tneir  dread  of  his  northern  dnd  Welsh  armies,  than 
they  began  to  murmur  at  the  liate  transactions,  and 
plots  to  release  Edward  V.  were  formed  in  diflferent 
places.  But,  in  August,  a  report  was  xifculated, 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  two  young  princes 
were  murdered  in  the  Tower.  This  obliged  all  the 
conspirators  to  look  out  for  a  proper  person  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  place  of  Richard,  and  at  length  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  was  fixed  upon.  The  standard 
of  revolt  was  erected  by  common  con^^at  on  the 
18th  of  October,  at  Brecknock,  Exeter,  Maidstone, 
Newbury,  and  Salisbury.  In  the  mean  tin^e 
Richard,  who  was  not  unapprised  of  their  intentions, 
made  preparations  to  defeat  them,  and  from  a  com- 
bination of  fortunate  and  unexpected  events,  he  was, 

at 
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at  this  time,  completely  successful,  and  this  for- 
midable insurrection  was  terminated  in  a  few  days 
without  a  single  blow.  Some  few  of  the  leaders  of 
it  were  taken  and  executed ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber escaped  to  the  continent,  or  took  shelter  m 
sanctuaries. 

Having  restored  tranquillity,  Richard  rewarded 
and  sent  home  his  northern  troops,  on  whom  he 
placed  the  most  reliance.  He  then  returned  to- 
wards the  capital,  and  was  met  at  Kingston  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  with  about  five  hundred  citi- 
zens, nobly  mounted  and  richly  dressed,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  the  city  to  Westminster^  where 
he  celebilated  the  feast  of  Christmas  with  great 
pomp. 

Richard  seemed  now  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne^  and  embraced  this  opportunity  to  call  a 
parliament,  which  assembled  at  Westminster,  Ja- 
nuary 90,  1484.  Among  the  earliest  of  its  acts 
was  one  declaring  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV. 
with  Lady  Grey,  illegal,  and  all  their  children 
bastards,  and  settUng  the  crown  on  Richard  and 
his  posterity. 

But  his  views  of  continuing  the  succession  in  his 
own  family,  were  soon  crushed  by  the  death  of 
Edward,  his  only  legitimate  child,  in  April  foUo^ying, 
after  a  short  illness. 

The  number  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  mer- 
chants being  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  the 
city,  they  usurped  many  liberties,  peculiair  to  the 
citizens,  and  engrossed  most  of  the  trade,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  besides,  having  the  balance 
of  trade  on  their  side,  they  drained  the  kingdom  of 
cash  by  their  vast  remittances. 

Commerce  having  continued  on  this  foot  for 
many  years,  it  occasioned  a  great  resort  both  of 

merchants 


»efcba«l9  wd  s^gfiem,  firowi  ^^  p»rt|  ©f  ISw^pe, 
^o  this  city;  i|ispi»w?k^,  th^  ^ey  pQt  wJy  I^mibrci 
Ibe  genpral  tf^d^^  wd  m(»»faiql:«T«s  of  tk^ 
kii^g^opa^  tjiut  JU^eKfirife  k^pt  qi^  of  tfe^  ip©«  iad 
public-jiQusei?  fiy  t^  wJ^^rtaiBwe^yt  qf  ft^mg^m$ 
and  that  without  employing,  any  Englistt  l^enpoQ  in 
^eiy  f^svuie ;  jl>y  whiej^  pr«ctii§<>>  iwnjf  qC  the 
meaner  «pr^  Qf  cifi^ens,  w^e  r^^e^d  fe^  v^fy  gmit 
^x^ts ;  wfa^e^e  it  was  ji^ed  prcqpier  to  ^i^  lo 
p^liament  for  f  edr^s, 

In  Goq^pliajti^e  wHh  film  appU(B§4}OB,  th^  »il^ 
^ct  of  Richard's,  first  p^rjiaqatint  ^»^  pi^4i  tP  fm^ 
V(BQ(:  the  contwuwvce  of  the  e>4Js  c^nipbiB^^  trf.  It 
bjBgins  with  oh^fcarving,  '^  Thrt  wbere»»  »|§9ei^nb* 
strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy,  as  Venetians^  Fli^ 
renti^e;^,  &p.  dQ,  ifl  g?^t  |iufAb?%  k««P  ^tlM^  in 
London,  anfl  otbj^r  gp^at  q^tif^  ^^d  Wrghi,  ti^i«g 
warehoi;»(e8  ^j^  cdQaw  fw  t^Q  mi^fi^aQdKi^  titey 
import,  aqd  wb^ie  tfe^y  d(^§itfully  pufk^  QUf^ie^ 
and  kfsep  theif  said  BWfphwdia©,  till  die^  pnQ^9 
gre^y  advaape.  Awd  they  Jikpisiw  buy  h«f» 
our  native  coiiEHnodittee,  apd  $(^\\  \hfm  s^n  nt 
their  pleasure;  and  do  not  employ  ^  gr^t  p%]t 
of  the  money  coming  ttie^ei^  1^9  ^  qowao- 
dities  of  this  se^m,  out  make  it  over  m^  to  diyen 
'  other  countries^  to  the  kiag'g  giFen^t  leas  m  bia 
customs,  and  the  impoverishment  of  bia  ^utQeel^: 
And  the  said  Italian  ^d  other  ni^reh^qt-^tr^ngers 
be^  hosts,  and  take  to  them  peQpii^  of  olh^  m- 
tioiis,  and  be  with  th^m  daily,  ai|d  do  bwy  and 
sell,  and  Hiake .  8ef5vet  b?tf gains  with  tboin.  And 
do  buy,  in  divers  plaee$  of  thia  realm,  gT^»t;()uw- 
tities  of  wQol,  wooljiejp  €)oth,  and  f)tb^r  sj^erc^wm- 
dize  of  the  king's  subjects,  part  of  whieb  they  wK 
age^in  here.  Aed  great  numbav^  of  ^ificersi  wd 
other  strangers,  w^  tli)e«  ^ijniliesi  (foiljF  resoit  to 
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thd  i:\ty  ^IjmAm^  md  <>tber  citiea  and  towns,  madv 

|9Mie  than  tibfejr  were  wont  t30  do  in  tiines  past ;  a|id 

inite&d  of  }abcri6uB  occttpatioBs,  sudi  as  going  to 

pj^igh^Jcea  ife  uae  thn  makings  of  cloth  and  other 

ea^  twniiptttiQMi;  and  do  also  bring  firbm  beyond 

sm  g^aal;  quaotitias  of  wares  to  fiurs,  markets,  &c. 

afc  itbnir  plaasuBe^  and  aeli  tiie  same  by  retail  as  well 

m  otharmse^  id  tshd  gieat  impoverishment  of  the 

king^a  snfa^ficts^  neither  will  they  take. any  of  the 

king'a  aul](^^cts  to  woiii  with  them,  hut  only  people 

born  in  their  own  country,  whereby  the  king's  sub* 

3^9^  fidl  into  tdhincas^  and  be  thieves,  beggars,  vagd,-' 

bM4i,  &ft«  And  whaa  tnoae  foreigners  have  gained 

m  tbia  mbn  gareai  substance,  they  withdraw  with 

ib^  itme  out  of  die  vnslm  to  foreign  parts,  as  they 

p)ei^9  and  there  spend  that  siubatanee  oft-times 

eiio^gst  tbi^  king^  sdvesaaries,  &c.    Wherefore  it  is 

i^MF^naotfid,  I.  That  all  Italian  merchants,  who  are 

ili^  demaana^  shall  only  s^U  their  miBschandize  in 

giiosa,  and  not  by  retail  to  dae  king^s  subjects^  within 

€^i|ht  months  after  their  impnrtatiQn,  and  in  the 

pMs  thoy  arrive  at ;  and,  within  die  same  time,  shall 

lay  ^ttt  the  money  in  English  con^modities,  and  in 

ni^mse  to  make  over  such  money  by  exchauge.   But 

if  ^asiy  cannot  sell  all  their  wares  within  the  said 

t^rm  of  ^ight  mcuitha,  then  what  shall  remain  un* 

sgAd  ahidl  be  canted  beyond  sea  again  within  two 

ntontha  more.     U.  Mo  mercfaant^ranger  shall  be 

an  h^.  to  another  merchantrstaangep,  unless  be  be 

c^  the  sam^  nation.    III.  Neither  shall  tbey  sell  or 

b^^  «ay  wool,  wootten  cloth,  or  other  English 

iD^r^aAdiae  in  the  realms  which  they  shall  have 

fil9t  hoiight  heiOt  but  shall  cairy  the  same  beyond 

saa  throu^  the  ^tr^i^ts  of  Morocco.    lY.  No  alien 

sbaU  hdic^er  he  a  master-haocbcraftsman  in  £ng^ 

lai^  but  aaqh  of  them  a&  are  skilled  therein  may 

be 
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be  sewants  to  Ei^Iish  mHsder-handimftsiiien,  or  else 
depart  the  realm.  <  Y.  Neither  shall 'they  make  any, 
oloth,  nor  put  any  woolto  work  to  msd^e  doth. 
VL  Neither  shall  any  foreign  handieraftsman  now 
id  the  realm,  hereafter  take  any  but  •  English  ap- 
prentices, or  other  servants  to  work  with  him,  un« 
less,  it  be  his  son  or  daughter.  VU.  Yet  aliens 
may  import  books,  eith^  written  or  printed, '  and 
sell  the  same  here  by  retail,  and  may  reside  with* 
in  this  realm  for.  the. exercise  of  the  printing,  &c.' 
of  books/'  .      -  r 

The, full  recital  of  this  act,  and  more  particularly 
of  its  preamble,  shows  that  the  monopolizuig  sfHrit 
of  the  London  inerchants,  and  the  im^mideht  regu- 
lations of  the  legislatdrsi,  had  not  yet  ceased. 
Though  some  of  j£e' evils  detailed  in  it'  were  real, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them  were  imaginary,  and 
arose  only  from  envy  at  the  success  of  the  foreign 
merchants,  who,  at  this  periofi,  were  certainly  our 
superiors  in  the  minudae  of  trade  :  some  advants^, 
how&^er^  were  derived  from  this  misapplied  seventy ; 
the  mechanical  arts:  were. forced,  as  it  were,  into 
Eiiglish  hands,  by  the  restrictions  laid  on  foreign 
handicraftsmen,  which  were  not  confined  to  this 
one  act ;  for  another  act  was  passed  in  the  same 
year,  upon  the .  jpetition  of  the  manufacturers  of 
London  and  other  towns,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  ^^  no  merdhant-strasger  shall,  import  into  this 
realm,  for  sale,,  any  manner  of  girdles,  nor  hameys 
for  girdles,  points, .  leather  laces,  purses,  pouches, 
pins,  gloves,  knives,  hangers,  taylors'  shears,  scis- 
sors, andirons,  cupboards,  tongs,  fire-forks, '  grid- 
irons, stock-locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  garnets,  spurs, 
painted  glasses,  painted  papers,  painted  forcers, 
painted  images,  painted  cloths,  beaten  gold  and 
beaten  silver  lyrought  in  papers  for  painters,  siad- 

'  dles^ 
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dies,  saddle^treies,  hone  hameysj  boots,  bits,  i§tir^ 
rope,  buc^lef*chains,  latten*iiaik  with  iron  shanks; 
turners,  hanging -candlesticks, '  holy -water  stops, 
chaffing  -,dishes,  hanging  -  leavefs,  ciirtain  -  lings, 
wool-caids,  roaii*<;ards,  buckles  fos  shoes,  shears; 
broaches  fix  spits,  b^Us,  hawks'  bells,  tin  and 
leaden  spoons,  wire  of  latiesn;and  iron,  iron«can- 
dlesticks*  grates  and  horns  for  lanlhorns,  or  any 
other,  thing  made  by  the  .petitioners,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture." 

From  the  above  list,  and  from  the  statute  noticed 
before  it,  the  curious  inquirer  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  comparison  between  this  period  and  the 
present  times,  in  respect  of  commerce  and  manu- 
fectures. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  Richard  was  in- 
foftned  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  the  English 
exiles  were  meditating  another  attempt  against  his 
government.  This  information  put  Richard  upon 
renewing  his  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tanny,  at  whose  court  Richmond  resided,  for  the 
dehvery  of  the  earl  into  his  hands,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  successful,  had  not  Rich- 
mond been  apprized  of  this  intention  in  time  to 
escape  it. 

But  not  trusting  wholly  to  his  foreign  negotia- 
tions, Richard  made  every  possible  preparation 
for  giving  his  enemies  a  warm  reception,  if  they 
landed.  Among  other  precautions  the  Tower  of 
London  was  ordered  to  be  repaired;  and,  with 
a  view  to  expedite  the  execution  of  it,  a  com- 
mission was  given  to  the  surveyor  of  the  king's 
works  to  press  all  necessary  workmen  into  his 
service. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1485,  Rich- 
mond landed  at  Milford-haven,  with  an  army  not 

<!      '    ';Alk  >  exceeding 
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e:tcee4tBg  tiirec  thoutasid  nitil ;  th^stf  trere  iti» 
creased  bj^  ncedrly  to  Hiniy  Inore^  who  |oin^d  loA 
shortly  after  bis  aifivsd^ 

On  recairing  nrteUigefiee  cf  his  Bi8t«ib»  BicAtfd^ 
who  was  at  the  head  of  fifiMm  thmMmnd  smhI^  m^ 
solved  to  interrtiitt  it  Th^  tm^  armiea  jtJM  lA 
Boswortb,  ia  LeicestendtiHe,  on  the  39d  of  Ao^UBlc 
a  desperate  convict  tosaed^  lidiich  tetnnifiiMd  in 
the  death  of  Riohaid^  and  (be  Mtal  dfSiSmt  of  \tm 
aniiv. 
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CHAP.  xxiy. 

Henry  VH,  proclaimed  King  by  his  Armt/.-^Earlj/  Act  of 
Jnjustice.^^The  King's  Entry  into  London.'^Sweating 
Sickness. — Loan  of  SOOO  Marks. — Coronation, — Institu- 
tion of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. — The  Ki^g^sJ^fir- 
riage  with  Elizabeth, — Cheapside  Cross  repaired, — Act 
of  Common  Council  relative  to  Apprentices, -^^Comm^r- 
cial  Treaties. — Act  of  Common  Council  to  prohibit 
Citizens  from  trading  at  Fairs  out  of  the  City. — Court 
vf  Star-chamber, — Insurrection  in  favour  of  Lambert 
SimneL — Coronation  of  the  Queen.'-^Six  thousand 
Pounds  advanced  by  the  City, — Slaughtering  of  Cattle, 
prohibited. The  Lord  Majfor's  Jurisdiction  on  the 

.  Thames  corifirmcd. — Maps  ana  Sea  Charts  introduced,-^ 
Benevolence, -^Rebellion  under  Perkin  Warbeck, — His 
Execution,  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  JVarwick.^^Early 
Use  of  Beer, — The  Flemish  Merchants  banished.^^Tke 
Steel-yard  broke  open  and  plundered,'^Royal  Entertain^ 
ment, -^Execution  of  Sir  William.  Stanley, — Price  of 
Provisions, — Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  appoint-^ 
nnent  of  Jurors, — Commercial  Treaty  w^ith  the  Netlier^ 
lands. — Contest  between  two  Companies  of  Merchant^ 
Adventurers,-^— First  English  Voyage  of  Discovery,--'^ 
Cornish  Insurrection, — Artillery  wound,  "^Dreadful 
Pestilence. — Entry  of  Catharine  of  Spain.-^^Henry  VII.' s 
Chapel  built,^^Death  of  the  Queen,'^Fl€et  Ditch  made 
navigable, — Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  incorpo* 
rated, — The  City  obliged  to  purchase  a  Charter  of  con- 

.  Jirmation, — The  Company  of  Merchant  -  Adventurers 
obliged  to  do  the  same.'^Iniguitous  Mode  of  raising 
Money  by  the  execution  of  obsolete  Penal  Laws, — Reli^ 
gious  Endouiments, — St.  Paul's  School  founded, — Death 

'  .  of  Henry  VII. — Singularities  in  his  JVM.-^His  Mag^ 
nificent  Funeral,  < 

The  victory  at  Bosworth  was  decisive.  Henry 
was  proclaimed  king,  by  his  own  army,  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  an  ornamental  crown,  which  Richard  had 

VOL.  I,  M  m  m  worn, 
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worn,  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  he  assumed  the  name,  state,  and  authority 
of  king  of  England.  The  fittt  act  6f  his  government 
was  equally  unjust  and  cruel :  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  he  sent  Sir  Robert  Wilbughby  with  a  coiBt«; 
missioii  to  the  sheriff  of  York,  to  deliver  the  yoioig 
Eari  of  Warwick  to  him,  who  was  ord^ed  to  convey 
him  to  tbe  To'H^  of  Lc«idon,  where  he  v^^  kept  a 
prisoner  trll  his  d^ath,  without  beiftg  charged  with, 
or  suspected  of,  ^  crime.  • 

Havhig  refreshed  hig^  troops  at  Leicester,  Henry 
conducted  them  towards  the  capita^  and  was  every 
where  received  witini  the  kindest  at^ciarndtioHd.  When 
the  victoriems  pmee  aitd  army  sjp^roached  London, 
whidh  he  entered  August  28,  the  citiyeiis  went  out 
in  crowds  to  m^et  and  welcome  their  new  mottawh : 
he  was  uiet  at  Hornsey  Park,  now  Highgate,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  akleriaeii,  in  scarlet  rdbes,  with  a 
great  ituitiber  of  cki^ns  On  horaeback,  in  Violet- 
coloured  gowns ;  and  dt  ShoredKtch  he  wal&  received 
hy  the  Several  corpomtlofts  of  thfe  city  in  th^ir  fiMha- 
lities.  But  on  this  occasion  Henry  discovered  his 
reserved  and  haughty  disposition-,  by  entering  the 
city  in  a  close  titter,,  and  depriving  the  peo{^e  of  the 
sdtis&etion  of  seeing  his  pei^on,  which  gave  A  check 
to  tibeir  joy*  He  pr6eeedetJ  directly  to  St.  Parurs, 
whete  he  depbdijted  the  standafdn  taken  at  fidswwfh, 
and  retnmed  tiianks  to  God  for  his  victory.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  he  assembled  a  council 
of  aU  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  Lcttidon^  and 
solemnly  renewed  the  oath-  fa^  had  taken  before  die 
» battle  of  Bosworth,  to  marry  the  Princess  Ofudbeth. 

Soon  after  this  an  epidemical  distemper,  of  a  very 
singular  nature,  appeared  in  I^ndon,  which,  ffom 
its  symptoms,    was  called  the  sweating  sickness. 
This  disease  threw  fte  patients  into  a  violent  perspi- 
ration. 
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ratioi)i,  and  carried  th^m  off  m  twi^ty-lbur  houn^; 
but  tbop?  who  survived  that  time>  geaenaUy  recover- 
ed. It  continued  a  month  before  ^  mi^thod  of  euro 
wm  di«cov^red,  and  in  that  time  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  people ;  among  whom  were  two  lord^* 
mayors,  six  alderpaen,  and  wree  sherifis. 

His  majesty^s  want  of  money  90011  furiiisbed  him 
with  au  opportunity  to  try  the  afl^tiona  of  the  Lon- 
doners. He  had  left  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir 
John  Bouchier  at  Pari§,  sureties  for  money  which* 
be  had  borrowed  of  the  King  of  France  towards  his 
kte  es^pedition  into  England.  To  release  these,  hia 
msyes^^  If  quested  a  loan  of  six  thouaand  marks  fn>m 
the  city  of  London.  The  people  did  not  rightly 
xelish  this  requisition  :  but,  at  laat,  it  was  agre^  *to 
advance  the  king  three  thousand  marks,  and  he  esta-* 
blished  his  credit  wit^  them  by  punctually  returning 
the  money  at  ihe  appointed  time. 

The  uecessary  preparations  having  been  made  for 
Jienry^s  coronaticHi,  it  was  performed  on  the  30th 
day  of  October,  1485,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, The  cereviody  of  his  coronation  was  attend- 
ed vvith  a  pomp  tiU  then  unknown  in  Er^land ; 
namely,  a  body  guard,  consisting  of  fifty  archers, 
called  yeomen,  under  the  command  of  a  captain, 
to  be  in  continual  attendance  upon  the  king's 
person. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Henry  was  under  an 
engagement  to  many  Llizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  but  his  invincible  hatred  to  the  &mily 
of  York,  and  all  their  adherents,  had  caused  him  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  it,  until)  at  length,  find- 
ing this  delay  occasioned  many  jeak>usies  and  dis< 
contents,  his  policy  got  the  better  of  his  inclination, 
^md  on  the  ISth  of  January,  I486,  the  marriage  was 
qelebrated.  The  rejoicings  on  this  occasion,  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  were  far  superior  to  those  at 

the 
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the  king's  accession  and  coronation,  which  convinced 
Henry  that  the  house  of  York  was  still  the  favourite 
of  the  people. 

This  year  the  cross  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside 
•(then  called  the  West-Cheap),  was  completely  repair- 
ed, and  most  curiously  embellished  at  the  expense  of 
several  of  the  principal  citizens,  among  whom,  John 
Fisher,  a  mercer,  contributed  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
marks. 

*  Among  other  regulations  at  this  time,  an  act  of 
common-council  was  passed  to  prevent  improper  per- 
sons obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  the  import 
of  which  was,  that  no  apprentice  should  be  taken, 
nor  freedom  be  given,  except  to  such  as  were  gen- 
tlemen bom ;  agreeable  to  that  clause  of  the  free- 
man's oath,  which  says,  "  Ye  shall  take  none  ap- 
prentice, but  if  he  be  free-born,  that  is  to  say,  no 
bond-man's  son,  nor  the  child  of  any  alien." 

According  to  the  Chronicon  Preciosum,  wheat 
fsold,  this  year,  for  one  pound  four  shiUings  per 
quarter. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  Heniys  accession  to  the 
throne  was  of  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  for,  having  a  sound  and  good  understand- 
ing, ipiproved  by  the  observations  he  had  made  in 
foreign  countries,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  great 
importance  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people,  by 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  one,  and  the  riches  of 
the  othef.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Henry  was  no 
sooner  seated  on*  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove  the  obstructions  by 
which  it  had  been  interrupted,  and  to  procure  the 
English  merchants  and  mariners  a  free  course  to,  and 
favourable  reception  in,  all  parts  of  the  world.  With 
this  view  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neighbours, 

and 
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and  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  almost  all 
the  princes  and  states  of  Europe. 

But  the  expanded  views  of  the  monarch  were  not 
yet  truly  estimated  by  his  people.  Thus  we  find, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  1487,  .an  act  of  common- 
council  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
no  citizen  should  carry  goods  or  merchandize  to  any 
fair  or  market  within  the  kingdom,  for  the  term  of 
seven  yeare,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  act,  however,  was  so  unreasonable  in 
itself,  and  gave  such  offence  to  the  legislature,  that 
it  was  repealed  in  the  following  yeair,  by  an  act  of 
parUament  which  empowered  the  citizens  to  carry 
on  their  commerce  as  usual ;  and  a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds  was  laid  upon  every  person  who  should  pre- 
sume to  molest  any  of  the  citizens  in  their  said' 
trade. 

The  many  commotions  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  year  1487,  gave  occasion  to  the 
erection  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber;  but  none  of 
them  were  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  which  Lam- 
bert Simnel  was  the  agent. 

This  transaction,  many  parts  of  which  are  involv- 
ed in  an  impenetrable  mystery,  was  founded  upon  a 
report  of  young  Warwick's  escape  from  the  Tower. 
Simnel,  the  natural  son  of  a  baker  of  Oxford,  who 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  Robert  Simon,  a 
priest  there,  was  instructed  to  personate  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  Ireland,  where  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  been  much  respected.  This  scheme 
took  immediate  effect,  for  the  people  crowded  under 
his  standard  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army ; 
and,  being  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  ana  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Germans  sent  over. by  the 
Dutches  of  Ewgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  he  im- 
mediately embarked  for  England. 

•  Henry 
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.  Hmrjt  being  informeiji  that  the  rebels  had  suit* 
vanced  into -Lincolnshire,  as^emblad  a  consicleFable 
an»y,  $ad  marched  to  attack  them :  the  two  armies 
9l^etiQg  s^  9  place  caUod  Stoke,  iie^r  New«^ik,  ^ 
desqperate  battle  ensiued,  which  was  m^ii^taioed 
wit^  equal  valour  on  both  i^isdes  for  three  hours, 
wh.^a  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Heory ;  aQ4  the 
rebels  were  at  length  totally  defeated.  The  Ger* 
laans  were  all  slain  on  the  very  9pot  tjiey  occupied ; 
,  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  made  of  ^e  Irishi  of  vrhcna 
fouif  thousand,  with  their  coounwder  Fits-Gerakl, 
^  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  were  killed ;  and 
hwxhen  Simoel  aad  hi»  tutor  were  taken  prisoofQFS. 

Th^  next  day  his^  nu^e^tv,  with  the  queen,  fe^ 
turned  to  XjmAqh  ;  mid,  on  their  arrival  at  Hornsey* 
park,  Mfer^  met  by  the  mayor,  alden^eq,  and  princi-^ 
pal  citizens,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and  richly 
dcessed  in  an  elegant  unifonn*  In  this  manner  they* 
entered  the  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  covered 
with  new  gravel  on  the  occasion:  and  paseing 
through  the  several  livery^compaaies^  dressed  itk 
their  formalities,  their  majesties  weut  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  solemnly  sung  oix 
occasion  of  the  late  victory ;  after  which  they  were 
conducted  in  great  state  to  Wei:»tminster. 
*  Lambert  Sim^el  and  1b£|  tutor  were  brought  to 
l/yxniiosk ;  aad  the  latter,  being  committed  close  pri* 
floiiei  tQ  the  Tower,  was  never  heard  of  after.  The 
foro^  received  his  msyesty^s  pardon,,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  servile  office  c^  scullion  in  the  king^s 
kitchfn  ;  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  t]^  he  wis  afterwards  raised  to  be  (»ie  o(  tha 
king's  falconers* 

Howi^ve;r  uiifefisible  this^  oopn^ion  wa^^  while 
Hepiy  wafi^  able  to  pfoduce  |he  real  £arl  (4*  Warwick^ 
which  he  did  twice  on  its  breaking  out,  viz;  once 
when  he  was  carried  in  proc^ion  through  the 

streets 


me^A  (^  Loftdoftj  a«d  once  6t  St*  Paul's  cathedral, 
on  both  which  occluskms,  petals  of  every  tank  hafl 
oppottunities  of  coAvergittg  wJth  hkn,  it  nfevterthe- 
le86  convinced  the  king  that  he  did  not  possesis  thfe 
affections  of  the  people  so  fully  t»  he  Wished ;  and 
their  dissatisfaction  was  greatly  fomented  by  thv 
Yoriiisis,  who  perceived  thetoselves  slighted  "On  evety 
^cosioii,  ahd  were  not  a  little  disgusted  at  his  coh-- 
tenHptuous  treatment  of  the  ^ueen,  in  Aehyin^  h^ 
coronation,  an  honour  never  before  i^trsed  to<  h 
^ueen  conssort.  Torettiove  this  c^use  of  complaint, 
Henry's  inclinations  "wer^  ag^n  sacrificed,  and  th^ 
^i^anony  Was  perforMed  on  the  25th  df  Novem- 
ber, 1487. 

The  king,  with  the  Consent  of  parliament, 
having  determined  oh  «ssistiflfg  hfe  ally  the  t)iike  of 
R-ittany  against  the  French  ki¥ig,  applied  to  th6 

d*y  for  a  loam  of  fdtn-  thousand  pounds,  and  so 

highly  was  his  majesty  esteetoed  by  the  citizens 
at  Mb  tim^  th^t  they  tAefeifiiUy  advanced  six 
thousand  pounds. 

The  inhdtbitants  of  St,  Gregory  tod  St.  Faith  haV^ 
iiigim,^  eoihptaint  of  the  horrid  sterttih  Arising 
from  the  blood  ahd  oMufe  Running  through  the  isait 
partshei^  from  St.  Nicholas**  shambles  (doW  NeW- 
g'ate-market) ,  together  with  the  notions  vi2t]^ourife 
Arising  from  the  scalding  of  swine  ;  th^  parliament, 
to  remedy  such  grie^^^neei  fot  the  future,  pai^sed  aA 
*ci!,  in  which  it  wa»  oi*dained,  that  no  btatcher 
should  presume  to-  Rill  any  beast-  withift  th^ 
walli^  of  London,  upon  th^  penalty  of  one  shilling 
for  eveiy  ox  and  coW  so  kil!^^,  and  eight  pence  for 
every  other  i)east. 

In  the  slam^  session,  the  jurisdiction  of  tYt€ 
Aayor  of  London  and  hi!3  successors,  in  tod  bvet 
all  the  issues,  breadies,  and  grounds  o^erftowed,  as 
far  as  the  water  ebbcfh  iand  SoWeth  from  the  ri%^er 

4  Thames, 
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Thames,  touching  pumshments  to  be  inflicted  oti 
pexsons  using  unlawful  nets,  was  confirmed. 

About  this  time  geographical  or  cosmograpbical 
maps  and  sea-charts  were  first  brought  into  England, 
by  Bartholomew  G)lumbus,  brother  of  Christopher, 
the  discoverer  of  America.  Bartholomew,  having 
been  sent  by  his  brother  to  England  to  obtain  support 
of  Henry  in  the  projeqt  for  discovering  the  western 
world,  had  been  made  prisoner  and  detained  a 
considerable  time  by  pirates  before  he  reached 
England ;  and  wh^n  he  arrived  there,  was  kept  in  a 
Jong  and  tedious  suspense  by  the  over-cautious 
king :  in  the  mean  time  he  lived  in  London,  in  a 
poor  way,  by  making  and  selling  of  sea-charts,  which, 
till  then,  were  entirely  unknown  there;  and,  in 
1489?  he  printed  a  map  of  the  world,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  King  Henry  VIL  It  is  supposed  that  his 
proposals  were  at  last  agreed  to,  but  on  his  return  the 
discovery  was  already  made. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  Henry  had  re- 
.  course  to  that  most  oppressive  and  illegal  method 
of  raising  money  known  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  a  benevolence.  On  this  occasion  it  was  levied 
by  assessors  appointed  in  every  county,  and  furnish- 
ed with  very  artful  instructions ;  among  others,  if 
the  party  applied  to  lived  frugally,  they  were  told 
their  paisimony  must  undoubtedly  have  made  them 
wet^lthy ;  if  they  lived  generously,  they  were  assessed 
accordingly  as  persons  of  opulence.  The  aldermen 
of  this  city  \^exe  assessed  at  two  Jiundred  pounds 
each ,  and  the  sum  total  collected  among  the  com- 
monalty amounted  to  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds  seventeen  shiUings  and  four 
pence ;  which,  together  with  that  paid  by  the  alder- 
men, came  to  near  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  A 
.  very  great  sum,  considering  that  there  were  hardly 
any,  or  at  most  but  very  few,  of  the  citizens  that 

were 
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Mrei^  then  possessed  of  a  ie.al  estate  of  .ten  -  shillinffii 
per  loinum.  The  parliament;  which  inet  on,  the 
26'th  of  January,  gave  a  sanction  to  this  i|^easure  by. 
commaniiing  the  arrears  of  it  to  be  l^TJed.    - 

The  pretence  made,  use  of  to  give  a  qoiourto  ihi$ 
exaction  was.  a  war  with  France,  )yl)^%]ff<^[^  ^®Y^ 
nieant  seriously  to  prosecute;  there  ]^ing.jev#ry 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  ^  tl^^  peace 
had  been  previously  settled/ by  ^;^ic^]i,hd^w^  to  ror 
ceive  seven  hundred  and  forty-ftvp  thoAisand  g^ 
crowns,  as  expenses  whidi  he  hadinci^red  on  ,acn 
count  of  Brittany/ j^inti  ajreax^^of^^a  .pension  granted 
to  Edward  IV,  Such  was  thjs  croolcat^pblficy  of  tlia 
prince  in  amassins  treasures,  whiq^.ne  di^  notnee^s 
and  had  not  the  h^art  to^use,  by.ithe  pillage  of  h))i 

su^ects.  '  '  \    .A      .'  \ 

The  people  sm^rt^^d  und^r^Wxigpjer^tipp^of,  t;m^ 
tax^for  which  nothipgh^id  beef},dQne^:aM  werj^.^t 
the  same.;^time^  disgusted  with  the  k>i^  pf  ]4nittai^^^ 
and  othj^r  unpopular  occurrences,  wh^n  ^)  pr^ender 
to  the.  crown  appeared,  who  is  welil^n^iwnt  \fi ' 
by  the  nian^  ox  Perkin  Warbeclf^jbHt  .yjrfao 
himself  Richard,  Duke  ojf  Yorl^^  younge&j  son,  of 
£dwaiid  IV.  and  who  ws^  si)pp9S^/to^  l^ve  bee^ 
murdered  in  the  Towen  /  n  '♦  *    -  / 

It  is  not  within  the^ccq|)|e  of  thisrjtiistory  to'entei* 
into  the  controverted  question  of  tlvcia^^ntity  of  thia 
youthi  Those  who  wish  for  fLa  ampl^  Statement  of 
the  facts  will  find  it,  accompanied  ,by  many  acut^ 
and  ingenious  observations,  in  Dr.  Henry's  History 
of  England,  vol.  VI*  It  is  sufficient  for  oilr  pur- 
pose to  observe/  that  after  various  turns  of 
fortune,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender  him-' 
self  to  Henry,  who  copmntted  him  to  the  Tower^ 
from  whence  it  was  said  he  attempted,  in  conjunct 
lion,  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  effect  his  escape* 
He  was  trieil.fQr  this  offence,  and,  being  convicted, 
VOL.  1*  N  n  n  was 
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#Ks  hMigfedatTybtttn,  on  the  23d  ofNovrnnber, 
14$9^;  ^tttdfte  E»l  of  Warwick  being  also  tried  and 
^(Ohdemned  by -Tiis  peers,  xvas  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  on  thefiSth  day  of  Ae  same  mond).  *  Thus,*' 
feys  Or.  H^Hiy,'  "  tdi,  by  the  hands  t)f  ihe  ejcecu- 
fioner,  the  last  of  die  male  line  of  the  Plantagcnfets, 
Whb  had  iteighed  in  England  three  hundred  and 
ttiirtv-one  yte^s,  from  the  abcession  of  Henry  H, 
A.  U.  11 S4,  to  the  accession  of  Hehry  VIL  A.  D. 
14S5.  It  ^wtmia  be  difficult  to  find,  in  history,  a 
more  ili-lated  prinee  than  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick ! 
i<rithbut  any  ctiihe  but  his  high  birth,  he  Was  con- 
fined in  prison  !i;om  his  childhood ;  denied  all  mefan.4 
erf  liifotmatioti,  aird  att  intercourse  with  man ;  and 
Imished  his  Wretched  lff6  by  a  vioJent  deadi  !'* 

But  to  return :  We  have  an  irrefragable  proof  diat 
%  beverage,  bearing  ihe  name  of  beer,  was  in  use  in 
London  aftflbiispienod,  although  hops  were  not  known 
BO  early.  In  thel?oei!lera,^  under  the  year  14^5^  is 
ife  Hdettceilfe  ^i 'Heming  to  export  fi%  tons  of  tL 
YqumquaginiH  jkoKa  setviticc^  bere);    and 

there'  is  ah  ^fe(](urily  autherffcrc  ptoof,  ?h  the  siame 
Yearf,  viz^  thiat  one  of  the  kittg's  attendants  into 
Trance  was4*etrus  Vmxek,  a  b^r-brewer  of  Green- 
wich, in  Kent, 

Heniy  hat^hg, 'fit)m^(m 
ed  an  insupeiOTle  aversion  to  the  Flemish  nktion^ 
bani^ed  all  flie  merchants  of  that  country  from  th^ 
-city  of  London,^  and  prohibited  all  ititeticourse  wiA 
that  people.  The  Ans^tic  merdhants,  availing 
'themselves  of  ^is  circii'iinistancK  in  149ti,  imported 
large  quantities  of  mercbandrze  .from  Flande»l  and 
the  English  mefchant-ad^ebturiefs  became  great  suf- 
ferers by  being  deprived  of  the  principal  part  of 
their  commerce  with  the  Hemish  merchants. 


•  Vol.XII.|>.47i. 
t  Ibid.  p.  4^0; 
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These  circumstances  so  highly  incense;d  th$ 
Flemings,  th^t  they  entered  into  a  qojtispiracy 
istgaipst  the  Anseatic  merchants  \  an^a  beipg  jbine3 
by  the  populace,  they  broke  open  and  plundered 
their  warehouses  at  the  St^I-Yard>  situated  near 
Thames-street;  but,  assistance  being  procured  from 
Southwark,  and  the  lord  mayor  brii^ng  a  bo^y 
of  armed  men  to  protect  them,  the  rioters  were 
dispersed-  Several  of  the  principal  conspirators  beinjj^ 
taken,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  after  ft 
lopg  imprisonment,  spn^e  were  executed  and  others 
disch^urged. 

On  Twelfth-day,  in  the  year  1494«,  his  m^aesty 
gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  the  nxagistrates  and 
principal  citizens  of  London,  at  Westminster.  After 
dinner,  he  knighted  Ralph  Austrey,theinayQr;  and 
in  the  evening  several  kinds  of  diversion  were  ex- 
hibited in  Wei^tminster-rhall,  which  wo^  richly  hun^ 
with  tapestry,  ^nd  staged  on  both  sides. '  Aft^ 
the  sports,  the  king,  queen,  and  prii^qpal  nobijity, 
being  seated  at  a  stone  t^bk,  a  number  of  knights, 
with  their  esquires,  served  sixty  di^^s  to  the  kmg'3 
mess,  as  many  to  the  queen^s,  and  twenty-four  to 
the  lord  mayor's,  with  plenty  of  the  choicest  wines. 
At  break  of  day  their  majesties  retired,  ^d  the  citi- 
zens returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  enteiJ- 
taipment  they  had  received,  dxi^  the^  honour  con- 
ferred on  them  by  his  majesty. 

The  ingratitude  and  avarice  of  Henry  were 
strongly  manifested  in  the  execution  pf  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  op  the 
l6th  pf  February,  in  t^liis  year.  The  crime  wit^ 
which  he  iwras  charged  was  having  said  that ! "  if  hje 
were  sure  that  young  man  (meaning  Warbe^),  were 
King  Edward's  sop,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
him.^'  Though  Stanley  was  condemned,  it  was  not 
believed,  either  by  himself  or  others,  that  the  sen- 

^     tence 
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t6ncfi  would  be  executed.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
one  man  to  be  under  greater  obligations  to  another, 
{han  Hehty  vi^^  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  his 
brother  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  married  to  the  king's 
mother.  They  saved  his  life,  gained  him  the  vic- 
tory, and  placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  at  Bosworth. 
But  the  haM  an<cl  covetous  heart  of  Henry  was  in- 
flexible to  siich  influence.  The  punishment  of  Stan- 
fey  would  convince  all  his  subjects  that  they  could 
expect  no  niercy,  if  they  favoured  the  pretender,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  great  estates  would  fill  his 
coffers,  These  considerations  prevailed,  and  Stanley 
was  sacrificed  by  an  unrelenting  master. 

In  this  year,  Fabian,  the  L^ondon  Chronicler, 
served  fhe  office  of  sheriiff 

'  The  great  plenty  of  corn  in  this  year,  lowered  the 
price  of  wheat  to  four  shillings  per  quarter.  At  th^ 
same  tim^^  white  herrings  were  sold  for  three  shiU 
lings  and  fourpence,  the  barrel,  and  clai'et  for  thirty 
shillings  a  hogshead. 

The  crime  of  pequry  prevailing  greatly  at  this 
period  amdng  the  London  juries,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  preventing  improper  persons  from 
being  imp^nrielled  in  future,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 

"  That,*'  for  the  future,  no  person  or  persons  be 
impannelled;  or  sworn'  into  any  jury  or  inquest  in 
any  of  the  city  courts,  unless  he  be  wortfi  forty 
marks ;  and  if  the  cause  to  be  tried  amount  to  that 
sum,  then'  no  person  to  be  admitted  a  juror  worth 
less  than  one  hundred  mark,s:  and  that  every  per- 
son, so  qualified,  refusing  to  serve  as  a  juryman,  for 
the  first  default  to  forfeit  oqe  shilling ;  the  second, 
tw6  shillings ;  apd  every  one  aftfer,  to  double  the 
sum.  That  when  upoi)  trial  it  shall  be  found,  that 
a  petty  jury  have  brought  in  an  unjust  verdict,  then 
every  member  of  the  same  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds^ 
or  more,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  of 
3  lorcl 
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lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to  suffer  six  months 
imprispnmeht,  or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said 
mayor  and  aldermen,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and 
for  ever  after  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  in 
any  jury.  And  further,  if  upon  inquiry  it  should 
be  found,  that  any  juror  has  taken  money  as  a  bribe, 
or  other  reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  to  favour 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  cause  to  be  tried 
by  him,  that  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  per- 
son so  oflfendiiig  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  party  by 
him  thus  injured,  ten  times  the  value  of  such  sum 
or  reward  by  him  taken,  and  also  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment, as  already  mentioned  ;  and  besides,  to  be  dis^ 
abled  for  ever  from  serving  in  that  capacity :  and  that 
every  person  or  persons  guilty  of  bribing  any  juror, 
shall  likewise  forfeit  ten  tihfies  the  value  given,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  as  aforesaid." 

After  many  mutual  complaints  and  differences, 
and  a  long  suspension  of  commerce  between  Eng* 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  a  new  and  solemn  treaty 
of  ])eace,  commerce,  and  alliance  was  concluded  at 
London  in  February,  1496,  and  among  the  conser- 
vators of  the  peace,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were  named. 

On  this  occasion  a  violent  contest  broke  out  be- 
tween th^  merchants  residing  in  the  capital,  who  had 
long  been  incorporated  under  different  names,  and 
now  callied  themselves.  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  London,  and  the  merchants  who  re- 
sided in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  called  them- 
pelves.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England.  The 
London  company  had  been  long  accustomed  to  im- 
pose a  kind  of  tax  or  composition  on  the  English 
merchants  residing  in  other  places,  for  liberty  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent.  This  tax  was  at 
lirst  only  half  *  an  old  noble,  (ijs.  4d;)  and  was  de- 
manded 
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jnanded  by  the  Loudodo,  merchants,  who  then  called 
theniselves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomaa  Becket,  on 
a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to  do  honour 
to  their  favourite  saint,  and  thereby  to  gain  his  pro^ 
tection.  But  by  degrees  this  imposition  was  raised 
so  much,  that  it  now  amounted  to  twenty  pounds,  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  trade.  The  merchant 
adventurers,  therefore,  who  resided  in  the  out-ports, 
applied  to  parliament  for  a  redress  of  this  grievance, 
and  an  act  was  passed  in  the  next  session,  reducing 
the  fine  to  ten  marks  sterling. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  attempt  made  by  £ng-» 
land  towards  the  discovery  of  unknown  coasts^  and 
new  countries.  Henry  VIL  perceiving  his  error,  in 
not  listening  in  time  to  the  proposal  of  Columbus, 
thought  to  retrieve  it  by  a  grant  of  letters  patent, 
dated  March  5,  1 496,  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
sons,  to  navigate  all  parts  of  the  eastern,  western, 
and  nortliem  seas,  with  five  ships,  for  the  discoveiy 
of  unknown  countries,  which  had  never  been  visited 
by  Christians.  They  set  out,  says  Lord  St.  Albans, 
in  one  Bristol  ship,  and  three  from  London,  laden 
with  gross  and  slight  wares,  and  went  as  far  as  the 
north  side  of  Terra  di  Labrador,  in  sixty-seven  one- 
half  degrees  of  latitude.  Hakluyt  says,  he  discover- 
ed the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  soon  after  the 
island  of  St.  John.  He  then  sailed  down  to  Q^e 
Florida,  and  returned  to  Bristol  with  a  good  caigo, 
and  three  natives  of  the  countries  he  bad  discovered 
on  board.  He  was  graciously  received  and  knighted 
by  Henry  on  his  return.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
English  were  the  fir^t  discoverers  of  the  continent  of 
America. 

The  king  having  disgusted  his  people  by  heavy 
taxes,  the  Cornish  mep,  spirited  up  and  headed  by 
Lord  Audley,  rose,  and  marched  under  his  brdship's 
command,  t  owards  London,  in  hopes  to  reduce  it^ 

The 
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The  rebels  eiiGampfed  on  Bkckheath,  on  the  17th  o^ 
June)  1497»  and  a|  first  threw  the  city  into  great  dis- 
order and  conmsion;  But  the  mayor  and  sherijSs 
soon  prevailed  With  their  fellow  citi^ns  to  arm  and 
defend  themselvnes :  and  by  erecting  batteries,  and 
guarding  proper  places,  they  presently  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  kingwith  an  army 
Of  regulars  encatnping  in  St.  George's  Fields,  covered 
the  borough  of  §outhwark  and  LOndon-bridge  from 
all  danger.  Frorii  which  his  majeiity  marched,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  to  BlackheatH,  and  entirely  routed 
the  rebel  army. 

A  parcel  of  grounds,  consisting  of  gardens;  or- 
chards, &c.  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Chiswell- 
street,tind  called  by  thfe  name  of  fiunhill-fields,  was, 
in  the  year  1498,  cohverted  into  a  is^acious  field, 
for  the  use  of  the  London  archers,  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Artillery  GiX)und, 

In  this  year  1500,  a  dreadful  plague  raged  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  particulany  in  London,  where, 
according  to  Fabian,  it  carried  on  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand,  persons.  To  avoid  this  destructive  pesti- 
lence, the  king,  with  hiis  queen  and  court,  retnoved 
to  different  places,  and  at  last  sailed  to  Csdais,  where 
he  arrived  May  8th,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Philip  Archduke  ol"  Austria,  near  that  place.  At 
this  interview  these  two  princes  treated  one  another 
wilh  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  the  wannest  ex- 
pressions of  fiiendship,  and  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  commercial  treaty 
which  had  been  lately  concluded.  The  archduke 
flattered  the  king  agreeably,  by  calling  him  his  fathet 
and  protector.  In  a  word,  Henry  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  sent  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  which 
occasioned  great  Tejoicings  in  the  city.  The  pesti- 
lence 
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lence  being  abated,  the  iroyal  family  returned  iH 
June.  ,  * 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1501,  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  infanta  of  Spain,  landed  at  Plymouth,  and 
made  her  puWic  entry  into  London  on  the  1 2th  of* 
November.  The  mayor  and*  aldermen  received  her 
in  their  formalities  :  the  streets  >vere  richly  adorned 
with  silks,  velvets,  &c.  and  a  variety  of  stately  pa- 
geants:  and  on  the  J  4th  of  the  same  month  heir  high-^ 
hess  w^as  married  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor, 
iri'a  robe  of  crimson  velvet;  and  oif  the  aldermen,  in 
scarlet  gowns :  who,  after  the  soleinnization  of  the 
rp^jral  nuptials,,were  sumptuously  entertafned  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Bishop  of  Lopdon^s  palace,  whejre 
the  new  married  couple  cpnii^ued,  till  the  king  and 
queen,  two  days  a^fter,  went  from  Baynard's  Castle 
to  hear  mass  at  St  PsirUl's,  .and  from  thence  to  dine 
with  the  princess  at.  the  bishop's  palace,  and  after 
dinner  took  her  by  water  to  Westminster,  escorted 
by  the.  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  ^nd  city  companies  in 
their  respective  bairgt?s,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
flags, 'fee.  \  -^  -'i:  i';  .f  .-  ■  ' 
J  King  Henrj\  ip  the  yeai;  1 502,  caused  the,  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  tavern  adjoining,  at  the 
east  end  of  Westmiuter  Abbey,;  to  be  taken  dovirn; 
on  the  site  whereof  be  jerectod  the  present  beautiful 
and  magnificent  chapel,  which  Tbiears  his  name;  the 
expense  of  wliich  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
pounds. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  consort  of  Henry,  died  this  year 
in  child-bed,  in  the  Toiver  of  London. 
.  Fleet  dyke,  or  ditch,  was  about  this  time  cleansed 
out  from  Holborn  to  the  Thames,  so  that  it  was  made 
navigable  by  large  boats  laden  with  fuel  and  fidi,  as 
lar  as  Holborn  Bridge.  Houndsditch,  under  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  citj:^  so  called  from  its  being  cus- 
tomary 
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lomary  to  throw  dead  dogs  and  other  carrion  into  it, 
was  arched  over  and  paved. 

Few  princes  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  getting  moriey  than  Henry  VII.  His  insatia- 
ble avarite  converted  every  thing  to  profit.  Hence 
the  number  of  charters  and  other  grants,  or  confirma- 
tions of  privileges  by  him.  In  1503,  the  company 
of  taylors  and  linen-armourers  obtained  a  new 
chiarter,  by  which  they  were  re-iocorporated  under 
the  name  of  merchant-taylors ;  and,  though  Henry 
was  a  member  of  this  company,  they  were  compelled 
to  purchase  this  favour. 

In  1505  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay  five 
thousand  marks  under  pretence  of  a  charter  of  con- 
firmation of  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  principal 
objects  of  this  charter  were  to  restrain  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  merchants  on  the  franchises  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  brokers. 
Its  form  M^as  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  50  Edw.  IIL 
and  of  1  Rich.  IL  confirmed  by  parliament ;  it  is 
therefore  omitted. 

The  king  also  obliged  the  company  of  merchant- 
adventurers^  notwithstanding  they  were  legally  re- 
cognized by  parliament  in  the  act  relating  to  their 
freedom  fines,  to  have,  a  new  charter  of  confirmation 
of  their  privileges,  and  they  are  here  called,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Fellowship  of  Mer- 
chant-adventurers of  England."  At  the  same  time, 
the  Steel-yard  merchants  were  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing English  cloths  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
merchant-adventurers  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  aldermeli  of  the  Steel-yard  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  of  two  thousand  marks  for 
the  observance  of  this  restriction. 

But  of  all  his  artifices  to  accumulate  riches,  none 
were  more  iniquitous  than  those  founded  upon  the 
rigorous  execution  of  obsolete  ajad  fbrg'otten  penal 
•    VOL.  1.  ^        Q  0  o  laws. 
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I^W9.  With  tbi$  view  he  employed  expert  lawyw^t 
who  searched  into  these  laws»  and  imikumexable 
&pies,  m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discover  tho^ 
who  b^d  transgressed  them:  and  when  laws  were 
wA  %o  be  found  to  answer  these  purposes*  they 
were  ¥»a4e  wkh  a  ^tecious  semblance  of  being  for 
Ih^  public  good,  but  ia  reality  to  increase  the  reve- 
iliM^ofthf  QfOw«k«  Sir  Richard  Empsoa  and  £d« 
nBK>nd  Dudley,  two  hoW  and  unfeeling  lawyers,  w^o 
the  chie^  iD$tj!t]9iiients  e^aployed  by  Hewy  in  these 
vefeiioiip  tra9sa<:tion$^  Many,  against  whom  accusa*^ 
tions  could  not  be  supported,  were  throMm  into 
prison,  where  they  were  detained  without  trial, 
until  they  were  bron^t  to  offer  large  compositions? 
ft>r  theic  deliverance;  and,  such  as  persisted  ob* 
s^nately  ii>  refusing  to  compound,  were  at  length 
iNKXugfat  to  trial  before  c(Hiajnissioners  appointed  by 
the  kijBig,  who; dispensed  with  juries  a3ndwit»esfses> 
9n4  condemned  in  a  summary  way.  Instances  of 
^is^  desi^ptiQJi  i^e  to  fee  found  in.  Sir  WilUam  CapeU 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was  fined  two  thousimi 
seven  hundred  pounds,  and  aftec  a  long  struggle, 
.-ind  remaining  sevecal  years  in  pri^u,.  was  forced  to 
'^ompcwnd  for  si^teea  hundred  pounds.  Tbomaa 
Kneswoicth,  may«  of  Londoft,  and  his  two  sheriffs^ 
su0ered  a  bog  imprisonmeDtii  and  at  length  obtain^ 
ed  their  deliverance  by  the  payma^t  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds.  Christopher  Hawis«  mercer, 
and  aldejwte  of  London^  was  so  haiia^sed  by  these 
«aq|uisitors,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Law« 
lenice.  Al^moce  and  his  two  sheriff  were  fined  a 
thousand  pouads^  and.  conuiutted  to  prii^n,.  but  ob^ 
tained  their  deliveranice  by  the  king's  deaths 

The  king,  having  amassed  prodigious  wealth  by 
su«ch  oppijessions,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  odiiim 
of  the  means  eBapfoyed.to  acquire  H^ by  ostentatious 
acte  of  benevol^ttce.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  he 

fendotwed 
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endowed  several  religious  foundatioM^  and  gaVd  C0li« 
^rd^f^ble  dims  to  the  poor ;  and,  in  16Q7^  discharged 
nil  Ui^  misoners,  in  London^  whose  debtis  did  not 
exceed  forty  shillings. 

^bout  this  time  Dr.  John  Cdlet,  Demi  of  St 
Piai^^i,  founded  a  school  to  be  called  St.  PauKi 
school,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul'^  church^^yard,  for 
a  nifster,  an  usher,  a  chaplain,  and  one  hundred  afid 
fiftVrthree  scholars. 

Henry  had  for  some  time,  laboured  under  a  di^ 
orffer  of  the  lungs,  which  had  baffled  all  the  art  of 
medicine  to  preserve  a  Hfe,  that  he  was  at  the  isam^ 
tjliyie  the  most  unwilling,  and  the  least  prepared  of 

X\y  nian,  to  part  with.  He  died  on  the  22d  of 
priU  1>509,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond^ 
Reaving  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  poundl 
sterling,  in  money j  jewels,  and  plate,  Idcked  up  ill 
the  vaults  of  his  palace. 

The  will  of  this  king,  dated  Martih  31,  1509,  is 
one  among  the  many  instances  of  the  eflfects  Of 
avsurice  on  the  human  mind.  It  was  evidently  made 
under  the  dread  of  future  retribution,  fmm  the  irh- 
mense  number  of  masses  he  ordered  to  be  said  for 
his  soul ;  but  even  in  this  awful  state  of  anxiety,  the 
value  of  a  cheap  bargain  was  not  forgotten :  he  took 
special  care  that  they  should  be  had  for  si:v  pence 
each.  And  while  he  directed  restitution  to  all 
whom  he  had  oppressed,  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
none  should  be  made  to  any  for  what  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  course  of  law,  thou^  that  was 
the  most  egmmon  method  of  his  oppressive  exac- 
tions. Yet  be  was  thought  a  great  and  good  man 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  funeral  was  condticted  with  the  utmost  mag« 
nificence.  His  body  was  brought  fVom  Richmond 
to  the  painted  chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  rest- 
ing thret  days^a  sdemn  masis  and  dirge  were  sung  by 

amitered 
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a  mitered  bishop:  whence  being  removed  into  the  halK 
the  same  service  was  performed  there,  the  like  space 
of  time ;  as  also  in  the  chapel  three  days  longer  : 
and  at  every  place  was  a  hearse,  adorned  with  ban- 
nerd,  escutcheons,  and  pennons,  with  mourners  at- 
tending. From  thence,  on  AVednesday,  the  9th  of 
May,  it  was  put  into  a  chariot,  covered  with  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  drawn  by  five  beautiful  horses, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  escut-* 
cheons  of  fine  gold ;  with  his  effigy,  apparelled  in 
rich  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  sceptre  and 
ball  in  his  hands,  laid  on  a  cushion  of  gold,  and  en^ 
vironed  with  banners  of  the  arms  of  all  his  dominions, 
titles,  and  genealogies ;  a  great  number  of  prelates 
praying,  with  his  servants,  and  others,  in  black, 
before  the  body ;  and  nine  mourners,  with  about 
six  hundred  torches  following.  In  this  order  it  was 
attended  to  St.  George's  Fields,  nearSouthwark,  an^ 
there  met  by  the  religious  of  the  several  orders  in  op 
about  the  city,  with  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  in  black.  It  was  then  brought 
through  the  city  to  St,  FauFs,  and  placed  in  the 
choir,  in  a  stately  hearse  of  wax  ;  whence,  after  a 
solemn  mass,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  it  was  the  next  day,  with  the  same 
state,  conveyed  to  Westminster,  Sir  Edward  Hayr 
ward,  with  the  king's  coat  of  arms,  bearing  his  ban, 
ner,  on  a  horse  trapped  with  the  arms  of  the  defunct ; 
and  there,  by  six  lords,  taken  out  of  th^  chariot  an^ 
set  ui^der  a  most  curious  hearse,  full  of  lights,  the 
effigy  lying  on  the  coffin,  on  a  pall  of  gold  ;  about 
which  tbp  mourners  being  sat  within  the  first  rail, 
knights,  bearing  banners,  within  the  second^  an^ 
officers  of  arms  without  the  same,  Garter,  king  of 
arms,  cried  ^loud  **  For  the  soul  of  the  no^le  Prince 
.  Henry  VIL  king  of  this  realm  ;'^  when  the  chok* 
^leginning  with  Placebo^  ^nd  eliding  wijlj  t^irig^ 

^losc4 
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dosed  the  solemnities  of  that  day.  The  next  day 
three  masses  were  solemnly  sung  by  bishops,  at  the 
last  of  which  were  offered  the  bar^ner,  horse,  coat  of 
arms,  sword,  target,  and  helmet ;  the  nobility  like- 
wise offering  their  rich  palls  of  cloth  of  gold,  When 
the  choir  had  sung  Ziiberq  me^  the  corpse  was  in- 
terred, in  the  chapel  built  by  the  deceased  in  West- 
minster-abbey, the  treasurer  and  comptroller  break- 
ing their  staves  into  the  grave :  when  Garter  having 
called  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Vive  le  toy  H^nrie  le 
huitiesme^  rojj  d^Angteterre  S^  de  France^  stjere  d^lre-^ 
land^^  the  mourners,  with  those  of  the  household, 
departed  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  sumptuously 
PRteft^ined, 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

ProsecutionofEmpson  and  Dudley. — Henry  VUTs  mar" 
riage  with  Catherine  of  Spain. — TTieir  Coronation. — 
Punishment  of  Informers.^-^Enipson  and  Dudley  behead* 
ed. — Grand  Cavalcade  of  the  City  fVatch. — An  Alder* 
man  disfranchised  for  refusing  to  serve  the  Office  of 
Skeriff.^^The  City  Granary  supplied. — Fire  in  the 
Tower. -^ Act  relative  to  Jurors. — Pkasicians  and  Sur* 
geons  regulated. — Adulteration  of  UiU. — Commence^ 
meat  of  the  Royal  Navy.-^The  Trinity  House  founded. 
''^Masqfierades. — The  Clergy  subjectm  to  civil  Punish' 
ments^-^Case  of  Richard  Hunne. — The  Entrance  of  the 
Thames fortifiedl'^Riot.—May^games. — EvU  May^day. 
'^Establishment  of  the  Court  of  Requests. — Commercial 
Treaty. — Sweating  Sickness. — Sessions  of  the  Peace  r«- 
movedfrom  St.  Mar tin-le- Grand. — The  Physicians  m- 
eorporated.'^-Expense  of  cleansing  the  City'ditch.'-^ 
Epidemic  Disorder  and  Scarcity  of  Grain.'^^Elxecution 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — Heception  of  Two  foreign 
Monarchs.-^IVar  with  France. — Loan. — Opposition  to 
levying  a  Benevolence. -^House-rents. — Soap.-^Act  re* 
lattve  to  Foreigners. -^Suburbs. — Credulity  of  the  Lon^ 
doners. '^Further  opposition  to  a  Benevolence.^^Plague. 
'^^Wolsey^s  Embassy  to  France. — Public  Entry  of  the 
French  Ambassador s.^-^Scar city  of  Com. — Act  of  Com^ 
mon-council  relative  to  Apprentices. -^Sweating  Sickness. 
'^Merchants  ordered  to  purchase  Cloths. ^^Proceedings 
relative  to  Henry* s  Divorce.^^Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
^^Faluation  of  his  Goods. 

Henry  VIII.  the  surviving  son  of  the  late  king, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  with 
the  usual  solemnities,  on   the ,  !^3d  day  of  April, 

1509. 

His  first  acts  were  very  popular ;  among  these 
none  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  'the  prosecution 
of  Empson  ^nd  Dudley,  th^  Ute  king's  commis^ 

sioners 
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tsioners  for  mising  m<mey  upon  antiquated  penal 
laws:  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower,  as 
wcaie  many  of  their  agents  to  other  prisons,  and  a 
proclaination  was  issAied,  inviting  all  who  had  com-^ 
plaints  against  them  to  lay  them  bef<»*e  commis- 
!»o»ers  appointed  to  hear  and  redress  their  wroi^s. 

Onie  of  the  first  and  most  important  affairs  that 
eAgi^ed  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  council, 
was  his  oiarriage  with  his  deceased  brother  Arthur's 
widow.  A  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from  the 
pope,  but  Henry  had  protested  against  the  contract, 
and  it  now  became  a  question  whether  he  should 
adhere  to  bis  protest  or  not,  A  great  majority  of 
the  council  advised  the  king  to  proceed  with  the 
mairiage,  and  Henry  complied,  though  with  reluc- 
tance. This  extraordinary  marriage  was. solemnized 
at  Greenwich  on  the  7th  of  June ;.  and  the  corona- 
tion,- for  which  great  preparations  had  been  made, 
Mid  an  miKienfie  expense  incurred,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  was  performed  at  Westmin- 
9ter>  on  the  24th,  with  extraordinary  pomp.*  The 
foyal  pair  Fode  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
throi^h  th-e  city,  tW  streets  of  w^hich  were  magni- 
iieen%  adorned  with  silks  and  tapestry  ;  and  part 
€ff  Cornhili  and  Goldsmith's  Row,  on  the  south  side 
of  Cbeapside,  were  hung  with  gold  brocades.  The 
magistrate($  and  the  diffa^ent  companies  attended  the 
procession  in  their  formalities,  and  the  people  testi- 
fied their  joy  with  loud  and  reiterated  acclaniations, 

*  The  habits  of  Henry  VIII*.  and  his  queen  on  this  occasion  are 
thus  described  by  Hall,  an  historis^if  delighting  in  shows  and  spectacles. 
**  His  grace  wared  in  his  uppers!  appareli  a  robe  of  crimsyn  velvety 
furred  with  armyns ;  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raised  gold ;  the  placard  em« 
brodered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes,  great  pearles,  and  other 
cich  stoaes ;  a  greate  bauderike  about  his  necke,  of  large  balasses. 
Th^qiiene  was.  appareled  in  white  satyn  embrodered,  her  hair  hanging 
downe  to  her  backe,  of  a  very  great  length,' be wtefuU  and  goodly 
to  behold  ^  and  oo  her  hedde  a  coionallj  set  with  many-riche  orient 
atones* 

The 
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The  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  ttt 
enquire  into  the  oppressions  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  fcNrmer  reign,  found  it  less  expensiv  e  to  gratify 
the  revenge  of  the  complainants  than  to  repair  their 
losses.  They,  therefore,  made  three  of  the  most 
active  and  odious  of  the  informers  to  ride  through  the 
streets  of  Londbn,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and 
their  faces  to  the  horses  tails;  after  which  they 
were  set  on  the  pillory  on  Cornhill^  where  they  were 
used  so  roughly  that  they  all  died  soon  after  in 
prison* 

But  though  the  inferior  agents  were  thus  disposed 
of,  the  two  grand  oppressors  still  remained  ;  and,  it 
being  found  impossible  to  convict  them  without 
bringing  a  load  of  infamy  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
king,  by  whose  authority  they  had  acted,  it  was  re- 
solved to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high-treason,  on 
which  charge  they  were  found  guilty^  and^  after  a 
long  confinement,  were  both  attainted  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hilL 

In  the  year  1510,  Henry,  disguised  in  the  habit 
6f  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  went  into  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John  to  see  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the 
city  watch.  He  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the 
sight,  that  he  rctumed  on  St.  Peter's  eve,  with  his 
royal  consort,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and 
stood  in  Cheapside,  where  they  saw  the  stately 
march.  This  ceremony  was  performed  twice  every 
year,  viz.  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting this  noctm'nal  parade  was  as  follows  :  the 
city  music  followed  by  the  lord  mayor's  officers  in 
party-coloured  liveries ;  the  sword-bearer  on  horse- 
back, in  beautiful  armour,  before  the  lord  mayor, 
mounted  on  a  stately  horse  richly  decorated,  attend* 
ed  by  a  giant  and  two  pages,  on  horseback,  three 
pageants,  morioe-dancers  and  footmen :  after  these 

Q  came 
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t^m^  the  sheriff,  followed  by  their  oflScers  in  proper 
liveries,  and  attended  by  their  giants,  pages,  &c. 
then  a.  considerable  body  of  demi-lancers  in  bright 
armour,  on  stately  horses ;  these  were  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  carabineers  in  fustian  coats,  with 
the  city  arms  on  their  backs  and  breasts;  then 
inarched  a  division  of  archeis,  with  their  bows  bent, 
and  by  their  side  shafts  of  arrows;  after  these  a 
great  number  of  halberdiers,  preceded  by  a  party  of 
pikemen,  croslets  and  helmets ;  and  the  rear  was 
Drought  up  by  a  party  of  billmen  with  aprons  and 
helmets  c^  mail.  The  whole  body  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  men  in  different  divisions,  in 
each  of  which  were  properly  fixed  musicians,  drums^ 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  march  began  at  the 
conduit,  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  and  passed 
through  Cheapi^ide,  the  Poultry,  Corahill,  and 
Leadenhall-street,  to  Aldgate ;  from  whence  it  re- 
turned through  Fenchurch-street,  Gracechurcfa* 
street^  Comhill,  and  so  back  to  the  conduit  again. 
The  procession  was  illuminated  by  nine  hundred  and 
forty  large  lanterns,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  poles,  and 
carried  on  mens'  shoulders ;  two  hundred  of  which 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city  ;  five 
hundred  at  that  of  the  companies ;  md  two  hundred 
and  forty  by  the  city  constables ;  exclusive  of  these, 
a  great  number  of  lamps  were  hung  against  the 
houses  on  each  side  the  way,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  greens  made  ii)to  garlands.  The  whole  formed 
a  very  pleasing  sight,  and  gave  the  highest  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  royal  pair. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  alderman  of  Bread^treet 
ward,  was  this  year  disfranchised  for  refusing  to 
serve  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  retired  to  Milton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Notwithstanding  this  circiim* 
stance,  he  was  in  such  esteem  at  court,  that  the 
king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  keeper 
.  VOL.  I.  P  P  P  ^f 
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of  die  pnvy  ^ai,  and  chaneellor  of  X]m  Dudiy  of 
LMGiKSt)(er,  w^ich  places  he  enjoy^  till  )^  (tesftdi. 

In  the  year  till,  a  scarcity  ^  cwn  b^iiig  ^afK 
prehended^  the  lord  mayor^  S%er  Achitey,  <^uded 
Ijeadenbatt  (1^  city  gmuiiy}  t^  b^  ^ntlfoliy 
Mor^  -mtk  gram  of  w  Miti».  In  the  miae  y tor  he 
likenriise  teveUed  MoorfieMd,  whicli  extendi^  ftom 
London-wall  to  Ho^^ton,  and  <ca»ised  bndgea  «m4 
cameways  to  be  erected  for  the  greater  oonvetiience 
of  passen^ts. 

A  dreadful  five  i^olDe  <oul  in  ilie  rofKra%  in  1^19, 
hy  which  a  great  )numb^  of  building  iveve  ^dks^to^'^ 
ed,  togetiver  wilh  <he  cbapd  in  l^^  White  Towe^. 

By  ^n  i«Gt  ^  pai^hiBmexit  pass^  in  thia  year,  the 
abBrilfe  of  London  4iitfd  Middlc^x  i«^e  ^aipow^ereil  to 
Mqiannel  juries  for  the  city  icoaris^  and  each  ^mof 
to  empMMeiled  to  Jbfe  a  ^citizeti  wordi  one  huoukied 
maiiks;  and  who,  for  non-«ippmrance  on  to  (ftrst 
6ummoi»9^  was  to  t&ekist  one  shilling  ^and  tvght 
pence ;  :for  the  ^econd^  th^ee  ^iling^  cuid .  ^fottr 
pence ;  and  )^  every  depute  aifte^rwaii^  dovMe  the 
aum. 

It  Mr^  also  provided  by  the  ««me  parliamisnt,  that 
no  One  «liouid  practise  p^hysic  or  surgery  wi'tliin  liie 
city  of  Londo«h  or  seven  miles  round,  without  beivng 
6M  ^xaimned  and  approved  tiy  ibe  i^h^  of  lion^^ 
don,  or  the  De»n  of  St>  Baul^  (\v4io  ^^ffe^e  ^  be  as- 
«sted  %y  ^m  doctors  in  physic,  or  :by  four  persons 
expert  in  the  faculty  of  ^^g«irgery),  uiiHflkir  &e  pennlty 
of  fcofeiting  five  pounds  €t  mc^th  ^o  ienrg^s  such 
person  should  e:!tercise  either  aff  tliese  professions 
vmfaoiit  lioing^o  admitt^ 

Aboctt  the  ssttne  period,  the  adulteration  ^of  c^  of 
ali  descriptions  miA  carried  to  ^ch  a  pi%dh,  that 
legislative  •int^'ference  "mis  found  necei^sary.  Ac^ 
coidingily,  an  act  ^vas  piessed,  in  the  same  session, 
t«f4iicb,  met  reccing  the  ^vil^  empowers  Akke  ^mayor 

of 
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of  Lottdrat)  with  the  laia^r  and  wardens  of  the 
tdJow^hsindlers'  eocnpany,  to  examine  aU  oi)%  and 
to  FMittsh  loi^doef^  and  offender  according  to  the 
kw9  and  euaitocna  of  L^ndon^ 

From  this  y^r  we  may  ^te  tfa^  oooimenoement 
of  whs^t  tmy  be  caWed  an  Enfliph  royal  navy,  that  ia, 
a  number  ofships  of  war»  actually  belonging  to,  and 
permanently  estabtiahed  by  thet  English  crown  for 
national  defence,  King  Henry'  VIIL  being  the  first 
£ng]isd%  king  who  efifectually  pursued  this  pian,  and 
for  that  end  first  forcned  a  royal  navy-office,'  with 
conmusaioners,  &c.  nearly  as  at  mesent.  The  maiin 
time  guild,  or  ftaternity  called  the  Trinityi-house  of 
Deptfocd>  was  also  instituted  in  this  year,  for  the 
improvement  oS  navigation,  and  similar  fraternities 
were  soon  after  estsabliahed  in  other  ports.  This  Qb^ 
jeet  was  further  promoted  by  erecting  storehouses 
for  all  manner  of  naval  stores,  and  making  yards  and 
docks  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford  for  building  and 
equipping  ships  of  war. 

It  ia  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  year  1512  wast 
the  first  year  that  the  Italian  form  of  masquemde 
was  introduced  into  this  nation :  when  King  Henry, 
on  Twelfth-day,  at  night,  with  eleven  more,  disguised 
with  long  flowing  garments,  wrought  ail  in  gold,  and 
with  masks  and  caps  of  gold  tissue,  preceded  by  six 
gentlemen  also  in  masquerade,  with  silk  garments, 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  entered  the  balUroom 
after  supper,  and  each  took  out  a  lady  to  dance ;  and 
thus  continued  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  parliament  met  again  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  they  passed  subjected 
all  the  clergy,  except  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
tp  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts,  for  robbery  and  mur- 
der ;  and,  if  found  guilty,  they  were  denied  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  act,  by  which  subdeacons, 
acolyths»  exorcists,  ^c.  were  rendered  liable  to  be 

tried 
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triedand  punii^ed  by  laymen  was  loudly  exclaimed 
against  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  a  most 
impious  invasion  of  the  immunities  of  the  church. 
The  pulpits  every  where  rung  with  declamations 
against  it;  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  in  a 
sermon  at  Paul's  cross,  declared,  that  all  persons, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  had  assented  to 
that  infamous  act,  had  incurred  the  censures  of  the 
church ;  and  he  also  published  a  book  to  prove,  that 
the  persons  of  clerks,  of  all  ranks,  were  sacred,  and 
xould  not  be  punished  by  the  laity  for  any  crimes.  This 
attempt  of  the  cleigy  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  from  punishment  for  such 
enormous  crimes,  exasperated  &e  temporal  lords 
and  the  commons,  who  petitioned  the  king  to  r<^ress 
their  insolence,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
debated  in  his  presence,  but  no  decision  was  given 
upon  it. 

While  things  were  in  this  state  an  event  happen* 
ed  that  inflamed  the  animosity  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  especially  in  London.  One  Richwl 
Hunne,  a  respectable  citizen,  was  sued  by  the  priest 
of  his  parish,  in  the  legate's  court,  for  a  mortuary, 
which  he  claimed  for  the  burial  of  a  child  five  weeks 
old.  Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  sued  the 
priest,  in  the  King's-bench,  in  a  premunire,  for  bring* 
ing  him  before  a  foreign  court.  The  clergy,  to  ex* 
tricate  the  priest,  accused  Hunne  of  heresy,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Lollard's  Tower,  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  was  found  hanged,  December  4th,  1514. 
The  cleigy  gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himself :  but 
the  coroner's  inquest,  after  a  careful  exsonination  of 
the  body,  the  posture  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
other  circumstances,  brought  in  their  verdict  wilfuk 
murder,  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prison. 
Many  witnesses  were  examined, .  whose  evidence 
tended  to  criminate  the  bishops,  one  Sumner,  and 

th^ 
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the  bell-ringer ;  and  Sumner  afterwards  confessed 
that  the  chancellor  Doctor  Horsey,  himself,  and  the 
biell-ringer,  had  first  murdered  Hunne,  and  then 
hung  up  his  body  against  the  wall. 

This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  London, 
and  excited  violent  outcries  against  the  clergy, 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  method 
that  was  taken  to  silence  them.  Fitz-James,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  other  prelates  with  whom  he  consulted, 
imagined  that,  if  Hunne  was  convicted  of  heresy, 
the  people  would  no  longer  espouse  his  cause,  or 
lament  his  fate.  The  bishop  therefore  held  a  court 
at  St.  Paul's,  December  l6th,  for  the  trial  of  one 
who  had  been  ten  days  in  his  grave.  At  that  court 
Hunne  was  accused  of  various  heresies^  contained 
in  the  preface  to  Wickliffis  Bible,  which  had  been 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  esteemed  a  sufficient 
]mroof  that  he  had  held  all  these  heresies.  Proclama- 
tion was  made,  that  if  any  one  chose  to  answer  for 
the  accused  he  should  appear  immediately.  No 
council  chose  to  plead  the  cause  of  such  a  client  in 
such  a  court,  Hunne  was  pronounced  a  heretic  ; 
his  body  was  taken  up,  December  90th,  and  burnt 
in  Smithfield !  The  people  were  shocked  at  this 
horrid  spectacle,  and  greatly  disgusted  with  their 
spiritual  guides. 

The  discontent  excited  by  these  acts  of  cruelty, 
was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  London  :  a  bill 
passed  the  commons  for  bringing  the  murderers  of 
Hunne  to  justice,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 
through  the  powerful  interest  of  the  clergy  in  that 
house.  The  children  of  Hunne  were,  however,  re-^ 
stored  to  all  their  father's  effects ;  and,  after  a  long 
series  of  conferences,  disputes,  and  bickerings,  the 
whole  terminated  iii  a  compromise.  The  clergy 
qonsented  to  drop  all  proceedings  against  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them>  and  Dr.  Horsey  appeared  in 

th^ 
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the  Kingfs4>ench»  and  pl^ded  not  guihy  to  the 
charge  against  him,  which  plea  was  acknowledged 
by  the  attorney-^eneiat ;  and»  in  those  days»  it  was 
thought  a  great  thing  that  a  king  should  hcii^  a 
clerk  to  the  bar,  though  he  durst  not  bring  him  to 
trial. 

But  to  return:  in  1513,  Henry,  considering  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Thames  against  the 
insults  of  foreign  enemies,  erected  a  platform  of  can-> 
non  at  Gravesend,  and  another  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Essex  shore,  where  Tilbury^fort  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1514,  the  land-holders  about  Isling* 
ton,  Hoxton,  and  Shoreditch,  had  inclosed  their 
grounds  so  that  the  citizens  were  debarred  from 
dieir  accustomed  exercises  and  sports  in  these  fields,, 
or  if  they  pursued  them  were  indicted  as  tresspassers. 

The  populace,  irritated  at  this  treatment,  and  in* 
stigated  by  a  fellow  who  ran  about  the  streets,  in  a 
merry-andrew's  coat,  calling  for  spades  and  idiovels^ 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  these  imple^ 
ments  soon  levelled  the  fences.  On  this  the  king 
sent  commissioners  into  the  city  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  tumult,  who,  being  met  in  the  ccHivent 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  summoned  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  before  thexn  to  give  an  account  of  the 
matter,  when  they  reprimanded  these  magistrates 
for  not  being  more  careful  of  the  peace  of  tne  city, 
and  strictly  enjoined  them  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences in  future. 

Fabian  s^ays,  that,  in'  1 5 1 5,  the  Thames  was  froeen 
so  hard  that  carriages  of  all  sorts  passed  between 
Westminster  and  Lambeth  upon  the  ice. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom,  says  Hall,  in  his  chro-^ 
nicle,  for  the  citizens  of  London  to  celebrate  May* 
day,  by  diverting  themselves  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  meadows ;  and,  continues  this  historian, 
this  diversion  was  become  so  great  a  feshion,  that 

it 
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it  engs^^ed  the  king  and  qtieen,  this  year,  att^ided 
by  <^ir  nobles,  to  ride  a^maying,  from  Greenwicb 
to  the  top  of  Shooter^4iill^  on  JMay-day,  in  ^' 
morning.  In  this  eiccursion,  their  majesties  were 
designedly  met  by  two  hundred  yeocnen,  cloathed 
in  green,  mth  green  lioods,  aad  bows  and  arrows, 
under  a  captain  named  fi^in  Hood.  Rdbin  ad- 
di^ssed  the  king  to  stop  and  see  hia  men  tshoot, 
wjftidh  tfaey  perfomed  aoost  dextrousty  at  once,  at 
liis  whistle ;  and  tbeir  amywa  were  so  contrived  in 
the  lieads,  tia»t  they  also  whistled  when  shot  dSL^ 
With  «  strange  and  loud  noise,  that  greatly  delighted 
his  royal  gue^  whom  Robin  afterwards  conducted 
to  the  green-wood,  and  entertaimed  pleotifiiUy  witli 
wine  and  venison,  onder  aibours  nuide  of  bought 
and  decked  with  flcwets. 

A  serioKis  ocDinnnotion  broke  out  in  London,  in  the 
year  1517.  The  noters  ooa»»ted  of  the  apprentices^ 
servants,  watensnea,  and  priests,  and  the  foreigi»ers 
were  die  objects  of  their  illegal  proceedings.  Hie 
compbaints  against  these  men,  as  aet  forth  in  HalPa 
Ufc  of  Hieniy  VllL  were  "  That  thfore  were  such 
nuA!^rs  of  them  einployed  as  artificers  that  the 
Englidi  could  get  no  woik.  That  the  English 
Biepcfaaifts  ihad  little  ito  do,  iby  reason  Ike  m^obMt' 
strangers  bring  in  all  isilks,  cloths  <&  gold,  wine,  oil^ 
iron,  &c.  thset  sio  tnan  almost  >biKyeiAi  of  an  English- 
man. They  nl9(»  export  so  much  wool,  tin,  and 
lead,  that  English  adventurers  can  have  no  Jiving* 
Thalt  fooreigveiB  compass  the  city  Tound  about,  in 
SoulJiwark,  WeatminBter^  Templ^bar,  Hdborn,  St* 
MartinVle^rand,  St  JcdOn's-^sts^eet,  Aldgate,  Towep- 
bill,  aiiid  St.  Oatherine^s;  and  they  forestall  the 
niarket,  so  liiat  no  good  thing,  for  them,  oometh  to 
the  maricet,  which  are  the  causes  likat  Englii^bmen 
wantt  and  atan^,  'wfaitet  foreigners  live  in  abundance 
and  pleasure.  That  the  Dutcbmen  bring  over  iron^ 
1  timber. 
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timber,  and  leather,  ready  manufactured,  and  liail^^ 
locks,  baskets,  cupboards,  stools,  tables,  chests, 
girdles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths/'  These  accusa« 
tions  throw  some  light  ea  the  commercial  condi* 
tion  at  this  time. 

Preparatory  to  this  commotion,  one  John  Lincoln, 
a  broker,  eng^ed  Dr.  Bele,  who  preached  the  Spital* 
sermon  on  Easter  Tuesday,  to  inflame  the  people  by 
magnifying  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour- 
ed. The  doctor  complied,  and  took  theSe  words  for 
his  text :  "  The  heavens  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  5 
but  the  earth  is  given  to  the  children  of  men." 
From  whence  the  doctor  showed,  that  as  this  land 
was  given  to  Englishmen,  and  as  birds  defend  their 
nests,  so  ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain 
themselves,  and  to  hunt  and  drive  out  aliens,  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  And  from  another 
text,  "  Fight  for  your  country,'^  that  by  the  laws  of 
God  they  were  justified,  and  therefore  it  was  their 
duty  to  clear  the  city  of  strangers.  This  sermon  had 
such  an  effect  on  many  weak  minds,  that  they 
assaulted  foreigners  as  they  passed  along  the  streets ; 
for  which  offence,  on  the  S8th  of  April,  Stephen 
Studley,  Stephen  Betts,  and  some  others,  who  were 
principals,  were  committed  by  the  lord  mayor 
to  prison.  Soon  after  which,  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  citizens  intended,  on  May-day  following,  to  de- 
stroy all  strangers  that  should  be  found  in  the  city,  or 
its  liberties. 

The  king's  council  hearing  of  this  rumour.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  advised 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  prevent  the  like  dis- 
turbances for  the  future.  To  eflfect  which  he  sum- 
moned the  aldermen,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  preceding  May-day,  to  meet  him  at  Gufld* 
hall  immediately.  The  assembly  ^  being  met,  they, 
^vitl\  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal,  came  to  the 

following 
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following  resolution :  That  every  man  should  be 
commanded  to  shut  up  his  doors,  and  keep  his  ser»- 
vants  within.  In  consequence  of  which,  an  order 
was  made  and  published  by  the  alderman  of  each 
respective  w^rd,  that  no  man,  after  nine  o'clock^ 
should  stir  out  of  his  house,  but  keep  his  doors  shut, 
and  his  servants  within^  till  nine  o'clock  iti  the 
morning. 

Before  this  order  was  properly  dispersed,  it  un* 
luckily  happened  that  Sir  John  Mundy,  in  his  way 
home,  was  rudely  treated  by  two  young  men  play- 
ing at  bucklers  in  Cheap,  one  of  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Compter.  Many  'prentices  who 
were  by^  rescued  the  young  man  from  the  alderman, 
crying  out,  "  Trentices!  Trentices!  Clubs!  Clubs!'' 
on  which  so  great  a  body  assembled  with  clubs  and 
other  weapons,  that  the  alderman  was  put  to  flight. 
These  were  increased  by  a  number  of  serving  men, 
Watermen^  and  others;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  there  assembled  in  Cheap  about  seven  huh* 
dred,  and  in  St*  Paul's  church-yard  three  hundred* 
They  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Compter,  which 
they  broke  open,  and  released  the  rioters  who  had 
been  committed  there  by  the  mayor  for  assaulting 
foreigners  ;  after  which  they  \vent  to  Newgate,  and 
took  out  Studley  and  Betts,  committed  for  the  like 
offence.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  mayo^ 
and  sheriffs,  in  the  king's  name,  but  without  effect* 
The  mob  increasing,  they  threw  sticks  and  stones  at 
many  strangers  as  they  passed,  particularly  one  Ni- 
•cholas  Dennis,  a  sergeant  at  arms,  who,  being  much 
wounded,  cried  out,  "  Down  with  them.  This 
heightening  their ^  resentment,  they  broke  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  houses  in  St.  Martin's-le* 
Gi;an(i,  and  plundered  the  house  of  one  Mewtas,  a 
Frenchman,'  in  I^adehhall-street,  whom  they  in- 
tended, "had  they  met  with  him>  to  have  destroyed. 

VOL.  I.  Q  q  q  Early 
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Early  in  the  morning  they  dispersed,  from  an  appre^ 
hension  of  being  overpowered  by  the  forces  prepar- 
ing to  march  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey.  In  this  time,  by 
the  diligence  of  the  mayor,  three  hundred  of  them 
were  taKen,  and  committed  to  the  Tower^  Newgate, 
and  the  Compters ;  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  riot  subsided.  Among  those  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  was  Dr,  Bell,  for  preaching  his 
seditious  sermon*  A  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner was  immediately  made  out  for  the  trials  of 
the  offenders,  on  the  9d  of  May,  at  Guildhall.  On 
their  arraignment  they  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and 
their  trials  were  postpcmed  till  the  4th  of  May.  The 
commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  were,  th^ 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  came  into  the  city  escorted  by  thirteen 
hundred  men ;  and  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  some  men,  some 
lads  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age,  were 
brought  through  the  city  tied  with  ropes.  On  the 
first  day,  John  Lincolne  and  several  others  were 
indicted  and  found  guilty ;  and  the  next  day  thir- 
teen were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  strike  a  greater 
terror,  ten  pair  of  gallows  were  set  up  at  the  follow- 
ing  places:  Aldgate,  Blanchapelton,  Grass-street, 
Leadenhall,  opposite  each  Compter,  Newgate,  St. 
Martin*s>  Aldecsgate,  and  Bishopsgate.  They  were 
made  to  run  on  wheels,  for  the  better  convenience 
of  removing  them  to  such  places  as  rnight  be  pro- 
perly adapted  for  the  execution  of  so  many  rioters. 
Some  little  time  after  sentence  was  passed,  Lin- 
colne, Sherwin,  and  the  t^o  brothers,  named  Betts, 
were  drawn  upon  hurdles  to  the  standard  in  6heap- 
•ide.  The  first  was  executed ;  but,  as  the  others 
were  near  being  turned  off,  a  reprieve  came  from  the 

king, 
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Icing,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  populace,  who  una* 
pimously  cried  out,  ^'  God  save  the  king.'' 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  recorder,  dressed  in  mourning  gowns,  waited 
on  th^  king,  who  then  resided  at  Greenwich;  and 
being  admitted  to  the  door  of  the  privy-chamber, 
from  whence  his  majesty  came,  attended  by  several 
of  his  nobles,  the  recorder,  in  the  nsime  of  the  rest, 
falling  on  his  knees,  addressed  the  king  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

,  "  Most  natural,  benign,  and  our  sovereign  lord  I 
WQ  well  know  that  your  grace  is  highly  displeased 
with  us  of  your  city  of  London,  for  the  great  riot 
done  and  committed  there;  wherefore,  we  assure 
your  grace,  that  none  of  us,  nor  no  honest  pensonst 
were  condescending  to  that  enormity ;  yet  we,  our 
wives  and  children,  every  hour  lament  that  your  fa- 
vour should  be  taken  from  us :  and  forasmuch  as^ 
light  and  idle  persons  w^re  the  doers  of  the  same, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  to  have  mercy 
on  us  for  our  negligence,  and  compassion  on  the 
ofTenders  for  their  offences  and  trespasses/* 

The  king,  in  his  answer,  accused  them  of  negli* 
gence  in  opposing  the  rioters,  and  conniving  at  their 
proceedings :  '•  Therefore,''  said  he,  "  We  will  nei- 
ther grant  you  our  favour  nor  good  will,  nor  to  the 
ofienders  mercy  ;  but  resort  to  our  lord  chancellor^ 
and  he  shall  declare  to  you  our  pleasure.'* 

The  king  being  expected  at  Westminster  on  the 
22d  of  May,  they,  by  the  direction  of  the  chancel- 
lor, resolved  to  wait  upon  him.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day,  th^  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal 
commoners,  attended  in  their  hveries ;  when  his 
majesty,  being  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  before  him.  TTiey  were  accordingly  brought 
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in  their  shirts,  bound  together  with  ropes,  and  balteri 
about  their  aecks,  to  the  number  ot  four  hundred 
men  and  eleven  women ;  which  sight  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility,  that  they 
warmly  solicited  the  king  for  their  pardon  1  Silence 
being  proclaimed,  and  the  city  magistrates  and  com- 
monalty ordered  jnto  the -king's  presence,  the  cardi- 
nal chancellor  reprimanded  them  for  their  negli- 
gence; and  then,  Addressing  himself  to  the  prisoners, 
said,  that  for  their  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  against  his  majesty^s  crown  and  dignity, 
they  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  death.  On 
the  close  of  these  w^ords,  the  people,  with  piteous 
lamentation,  cried  out,  ^'  Mercy,  gracious  Lord ! 
mercy .^  This  wrought  so  effectually  on  the  king, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  courtiers, 
and  pronounced  them  pardon.  Their  halters  were 
imniediately  taken  off,  and  the  people  universally 
shouted,  *'  Long  live  King  Henry  VTII.''  Before 
they  were  dismissed,  the  cardinal  exhorted  them  to 
preserve  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  king;  which 
they  faithfully  promised,  and  expressed  the  most 
unbounded  thanks  for  tho  clemency  they  had  re- 
ceived. * 

The  day  on  which  this  riot  happened,  was  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Evil  May-day ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance greatly  diminished  the  May  games,  which 
were  before  exhibited  on  setting  up  the  great  shaft, 
or  May-pole^  in  Leadenhall-street,  before  the  church 
thence  termed  the  Church  of  St,  Andrew  Under- 
shaft. 

The  city  magistrates  were  soon  after  restored  to 
the  king^s  favour,  through  the  mediation  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  had  an  entire  ascendancy  over  tho 
)ting,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  amply  re- 
^^^d?d  for  his  services  on  this  occ^sio^. 

Some 
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Some. historians  date  this  occurrence  a  year  later; 
but  as  the  generality  of  them  place  it  in  1517,  it 
was  thought  right  to  keep  it  to  that  year. 

In  the  year  1518,  art  act  of  comnaon-council  was 
passed  for  estabhshing  a  court  of  requests,  othen^'ise 
termed  a  court  of  conscience,  in  the  city  of  London.  * 
By  this  act  it  was  ordered,  '*  That  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  for  the  time  being,  should  monthly 
assign  and  appoint  two  aldermen  and  four  discreet 
commoners  to  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  a  judicial  manner, 
twice  a  week,  viz.  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
there  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  brought 
before  them,  between  party  and  party,  being  citizens 
and  freemen  of  London,  in  all  cases  where  the  debt 
or  damage  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings.^^  This  act 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years ;  but  being 
found  very  salutary  in  preventing  trivial  litigations 
in  higher  and  more  expensive  courts,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  the  same  authority  till  the  reign  of 
James  h  when  it  was  made  perpetual  by  aa  act  of 
parliament. 

Though  the  identity  of  the  commercial  interest 
with  that  bf  the  state  was  not  yet  fully  recognized, 
we  find  many  proofs,  about  this  period,  that  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  had  become  a  subject 
of  importance  to  the  government.  Thus,  in  this 
year,  a  commercial,  or  rather  a  maritime,  treaty  was 
entered  into,  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  to  prevent  the  violences,  robberies,  and  pi- 
racies, committed  on  the  seas;  by  which  it  was 
'  stipulated,  that  one  court  should  be  instituted  at 
London,  and  one  at  Houen,  to  judge  of  such  enor^ 
mities. 

This  year  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and 
$he  whole  kingdom  in  general,  Avas  visited  with  a 
return  of  that  most  dreadful  epidemical  disease,  the 
sweating  sickness^    The  effects  were  very  sudden » 
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for  it  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  after  the  patient 
was  affected.  When  it  first  began,  the  king's  court 
was  exceeding  splendid  and  numerous,  on  account 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  being  in  London  upon  a 
visit  to  her  brother ;  but  the  dreadful  havock  which 
the  sickness  made  soon  thinned  it.  That  princess 
retired  to  Berwick ;  the  law  terms  were  adjourned ; 
and  the  king,  to  keep  the  infection  as  much  as  he 
could  from  his  family,  reduced  his  officers  and  do- 
mestics to  a  very  small  number.  It  was  computed, 
that  in  some  towns  half,  and  in  others  one  third,  of 
the  inhabitants  died  of  this  dreadful  distemper. 

The  citizens  of  London,  thinking  themselves  dis- 
graced by  their  sessions  of  the  peace  being  held  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  a  foreign 
fiberty,  petitioned  King  Henry  VIII.  to  repeal  that 
part  of  King  Edward  the  Thkd's  charter,  which  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  held  in  that  place.  His  majesty 
graciously  complied  with  this  petition,  and  gmnted 
them  the  following  charter  to  remedy  the  inconve* 
uience  complained  of. 

**  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
^*  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
**  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  : 
"  Whereas  Edward  the  Third,  some  time  king  of 
England,  our  progenitor,  by   his  letters  patent, 
amongst  other  things,  has  granted  to  the  citizens 
*^  of  the  city  of  London,  that  all  inquisitions  from 
**  hence,  to  be  taken  by  the  justices  and  other  the 
^^  ministers  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  should  be 
«'  taken  at  Great  St,  Martin's,  in  London,  and  not 
"  elsewhere,  except  inquisitions  to  be  taken  in  cir- 
*'  cuits  in  the  Tower  of  Lopcjon,  ancj  for  the  goal 
delivery  of  Newgate, 
"  Know  ye,  that  we,  for  some  urgent  causes  rea-i 
f '  sonable.  us  moving,  at  the  petition  of  the  mayor 
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"  aild  commonalty  aforesaid,  and  of  the  citizens  of 
"  the  same  city,  have,  of  oht  special  grace,  and 
"  from  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion, 
"  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do,  for  us  and  our 
neirs  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  grant  to  the  said  mayor 
and  commonalty,  and  unto  their  successors,  and 
**  unto  the  same  citizens  of  the  same  city,  that  all 
"  inquisitions  by  the  justices  or  other  of  our  minis- 
'^  tens,  or  of  our  heirs,  to  be  from  henceforth  taken 
"  of  the  men  of  our  city  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  at 
"  the  Guildhall,  within  the  city  aforesaid,  or  at  any 
**  other  place  within  the  same  city,  where  it  shall 
"  from  time  to  time  be  thought  to  our  justices  for 
^*  the  time  being,  before  whom  those  inquisitions 
ought  hereafter  to  be  taken,  most  expedient  and 
most  convenient,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  in- 
quisitions to  be  taken  at  the  circuits  of  the  Tower 
"  of  London,  and  for  the  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate. 
"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our 
"  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  myself,  at 
"  Westniinster,  the  l6th  day  of  June,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  our  reign." 
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The  act  for  licencing  practitioners  in  physic, 
passed  a  few  years  back,  having  brought  the  faculty 
into  better  repute,  the  most  able  physicians  now 
sought  to  keep  ignorant  pretenders  entirely  out  of 
the  profession,  and,  for  that  purpose,  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them 
to  frame  proper  regulations  for  practitioners.  Henry 
complied  with  their  request,  and  granted  them  a 
charter  in  this  year,  which  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment in  1523,  with  additional  privileges. 

In  this  year  the  city  ditch  was  cleansed,  froin 
Aldgate  to  the  postern  on  Tower-hill,  at  an  expense 
of  ninety-five  pounds  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence.     The  chief  ditcher  had  seven-pence,  the 

3  second 
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second  six-pence,  and  the  other  ditchers  five* 
pence,  per  day ;  and  the  vagabonds^  for  that  was 
the  term  apphed  to  the  labourers^  one  penny,  and 
meat  and  drink  at  the  charge  of  the  city. 

London  was  afflicted  with  an  infectious  distem* 
per  iii  L521,  which  carried  off  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  its  inhabitants;  at  the  same  time  the  scarcity 
of  grain  of  all  sorts  was  such,  that  wheat  was  sold 
for  twenty  shillings  a  quarter. 

Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England,  the  richest  and  most 
ppwerfbl  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  but  weak,vain^ 
and  ambitious,  was  this  year  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  May  17th.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
desperate  and  dangerous  man,  who  had  formed  the 
most  pernicious  schemes,  and  was  capable  of  the 
«iost  criminal  actions. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  V*  arrived 
in  England  on  a  visit  to  King  Henry,  who  met  him 
at  Dover,  and  conducted  him  to  Greenwich,  where 
he  was  received  by  Jhe  queen,  attended  by  the 
principal  nobility.  On  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  received 
them  in  their  formalities,  attended  by  the  principal 
citizens  on  horseback,  richly  accoutred ;  on  which 
occasion  the  streets  were  decorated  with  the  most 
'  pompous  ornaments,  and  a  variety  of  magnificent 
pageants.  The  emperor  was  conducted  to  Black- 
friars,  the  place  appointed  for  his  residence,  and  the 
princes  and  nobility  of  his  retinue,  to  the  ne^y  palace 
a|:  Bridewell.  The  emperor  staid  six  weeks  in  Eng- 
land, and,  before  his  departure,  was  installed  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

This  year  also,  Henry  received  a  visit  from 
Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  queen.  On 
their  arrival,  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  arid 
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citizehs,  who  conducted  them  with  great  pomp  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bathes  palace^  the  place  appointed 
for  them  during  their  stay.  St.  Peter^s  eve  happen- 
ing before  their  departure,  their  majesties,  attended 
by  the  principal  nobility,  went  to  see  the  pompous 
inarch  of  the  city  watch;  for  which  purpose  they 
were  conducted  to  the  King's  Head,  in  Cheapside, 
where  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
the  sight,  and  afterwards  elegantly  entertained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Baldry,  the  mayor. 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hostilities  had 
already  commenced,  in  this  year,  between  France 
and  England.  Many  of  the  English  merchant-ships 
had  been  taken  by  the  French ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  whole  fleet,  laden  with  wine,  had  been  seized  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  merchants  cast  into  prison. 
The  English  had  made  reprisals,  and  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  ordered  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion for  these  injuries:  in  the  mean  time  Henry 
commanded  all  the  French  and  Scots,  in  Loi^don,  to 
be  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

The  national  animosity  of  the  English  against 
France,  was  now  roused,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  a  vigorous  attack  of  that  kingdom  but  money. 
Henry  was  habitually  extravagant,  and  at  this  time 
his  treasury  was  almost  empty.  He  and  his  fa- 
vourite, Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  unwilling  to  call  a 
parliament,  the  only  constitutional  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  a  King  of  England,  and  had  re- 
course to  other  expedients,  which  have  been  always 
unpopular,  and  seldom  effectual.  The  king  de- 
manded a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
city  of  London ;  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained, upon  granting  an  obligation  signed  by  him- 
self and  the  cardinal,  for  the  repayment.  Loans 
were  also  demanded  from  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  even  from  opulent  individuals. 

VOL.  I.  R  r  r  About 
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About  two  mbndis  after  this  loan,  the  king  issued 
cemmissions  to  take  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  demand  c^  the  laity  the  tenth  of  their 
moveable  goods  and  rtuts,  and  of  the  clergy,  over 
whom  the  cardinal's  power  was  absolute,  a  fourth, 
as  a  voluntary  aid  or  benevolence.  But  this  danger- 
ous, illegal  dSsmand  met  with  such  <^po»tion,  parti- 
culariy  in  LondcHi,  that  the  cardinal,  with  all  his 
power  and  pride,  found  it  necessary  to  depart  finom 
the  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  and  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  could  obtain  by  the  milder  arts  of  in- 
fluence and  persuasion.  The  sum  raised  in  this 
way  was  fax  irom  being  sufficient ;  and  at  length  a 
parliament  was  summoned,  which  met  at  EUack- 
Iriars,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1523  ;  but  the  supplies 
demanded  by  the  cardinal  were  granted  so  un- 
willingly, and  with  such  amendments,  as  disgusted 
the  king  and  his  favourite  so  highly  that  no  parlia- 
ment was  called  for  seven  years  ad^r. 

llie  low  rate  of  house-rents  at  this  time  shows, 
that  even  in  London,  there  was  but  Uttle  wealth, 
compared  with  the  present  times.  Howdl,  in  his 
Londinopolis, p.  IIO,  says^  ^ That  an  smcient  gram- 
mar school  in  Bow  church-yard,  being  decayed,  the 
school-house  was  let  out  for  rent,  about  this  time,  at 
four  shillings  yearly,  a  cellar  at  two  shillings,  and  two 
vaults  under  that  church,  both  for  fifteen  i^illings.'^ 

Much  about  this  time,  says  Howell,  in  the  same 
'  work,  p.  308,  soap  began  first  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don ;  "  before  which  time,  that  city  was  served  with 
white  soap  from  beyond  sea,  and  with  grey  soap, 
speckled  with  white,  very  sweet  and. good,  from 
Bristol,  sold  here  for  a  penny  the  pound,  and  never 
above  a  penny-farthing ;  also  black  soop  for  a  faali^ 
penny  the  pound/' 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  Cap.  IL  for  settling  how 

many 
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many  apprentices  and  journeymen  (not  denizens) 
should  be  kept  by  foreign  tradesmen  in  London,  &c. 
great  powers  were  given  to  the  corporations  of 
handicrafts  over  the  workmanship  of  these  foreigner^, 
there  being,  in  those  times,  smiths^  joiners,  coopers, 
&c.  who  were  foreigners,  and  had  seals  or  stamps 
put  on  their  works,  after  being  examined  by  the 
wardens  of  those- corporations.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  London  corporations  was,  by  this  act,  to  extend 
two  miles  beyond  the  city,  viz.  "  within  the  town  of 
Westminster,  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Fields,  and,  our  Lady  in  the  Strand,  St*  Clement's 
Danes,  withoutTemple-bar,  St.  Giles's,  in  the  Fields, 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Holborn,  the  town  and  borough  of 
Southwark,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel  parish,  St. 
John^s-street  in  Clerkenwell,  and  Clericenwell  parish ; 
St.  Botolph,  without  Aldgate,  St.  Catherine's,  near 
the  Tower  of  LondcHi,  and  Bermondsey-street.'^ 

This  is  an  authentic  view  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don in  1524:  we  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
they  were  all  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  Strand  was  then  chiefly  taken  up  with  the 
capital  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  with  their  large 
gardens  adjoining ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Giles  were  literally  in 
the  fields,  as  was  the  northern  part  of  St  Andrew's^ 
Holborn,  and  a  great  part  of  Westminster,  Clerken- 
well, Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  and  Southwark. 

Credulity  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  period.  In  the  almanacks  made  for  this  year, 
the  astrologers,  or,  as  they  named  themselves,  astro-* 
mers,  had  prognosticated  that,  from  the  approach  of 
eclipses  and  planetary  conjunctions,  incessant  rains 
and  destructive  inundations  would  take  place.  The 
citizens  were  greatly  alarmed :  many  withdrew  to 
the  adjacent  hills,  and  high  grounds,  for  fear  of 
being;  drowaed ;  and  among  others  Bolton,  Prior  of 
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St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield,  who  built  a  hous^ 
at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  having  laid  in  a  store  of 
provisions  for  two  months,  retired  thither.  Even 
those  who  relied  on  the  promise  made  to  Noah, 
were  apprehensive  of  partial  inundations,  and  col- 
lected meal  for  their  subsistence  till  the  waters 
should  subside.  But  the  year  elapsed  with  little 
rain,  and  the  almanack-makers  redeemed  their  credit 
by  confessing  a  mistake  of  a  hundred  years  in  their 
calculations. 

The  king  being  still  in  great  want  of  money  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  France,  his  prime  minister,  Wol- 
sey,  made  another  attempt,  in  152  J,  to  raise  it  with- 
out  the   consent    of     parliament.      To  this   end, 
commissions  were  issued  in  the  king's  name,  for 
levying  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of* 
the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  of  those  of  the  laity.     This 
arbitrary  imposition  occasioned  so  universal  a  rup- 
ture among  the  people,   that  they  appeared  ripe  for 
rebellion,    particularly   the    citizens    of    London. 
Henry,  dreading  the  consequences,  openly  disavow- 
ed the  cardinal's  conduct,  and  immediately  sent  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  exact  any  thing  of  them  by  compulsion, 
but  by  way  of  benevolence,  as  had  been  practised 
by  his   predecessors.     In  consequence  of  this  the 
cardinal  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  ex- 
postulated with  them  on  the  condescension  of  his 
majesty,  who  had  remitted  the  payment  of  a  sixth  of 
all  their  effects,  and  instead  thereof  had  only  appoint- 
ed them  to  pay  a  certain  benevolence :  he,  therefore, 
desired  them  to  return,  and   make  proper  assess- 
ments in  their  respective  wards  for  raising  the  same. 
To  this  the  recorder  replied,  that,  by  a  statute  of  the 
first  of  Richard  III.  such  benevolences  were  abohsh- 
ed.     The  cardinal,  in  return,  said,   "  that  Richard 
was  w  usurper  and  tyrant ;  a  murderer,  and  one  of 

the 
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the  greatest  criminals  :  that  he  had  no  power  to 
make  a  law;  and  that  no  act  made  by  such  a  wretch 
could  be  binding ;  therefore  the  city's  argument 
was  trifling,  and  of  none  effect."  Wolsey  now 
thought  of  another  expedient,  which  w  as  to  try 
what  he  could  do  with  the  magistrates  separately. 
To  effect  this,  he  began  with  the  lord  mayor,  who 
candidly  told  him  he  could  give  no  answer  to  his 
question  without  consulting  his  brethren,  the  com- 
mon-council. The  cardinal,  finding  this  scheme 
not  likely  to  succeed,  then  sohcited  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  contribute 
what  they  thought  proper.  This  also  they  refused 
to  comply  with  till  they  had  communicated  his  re- 
quest to  the  common-council,  who  so  strongly 
rejected  it,  that  the  court  moved  for  expelling 
Richard  Gresham,  John  Hewster,  and  Richard  Gib- 
son, three  of  their  members,  for  speaking  in  favour  of 
so  great  an  imposition;  which  animated  spirit  of  the 
citizens  occasioned  the  benevolence  to  be  rejected  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  city  of  London  against  the  iniquitous 
schemes  of  ministerial  power,  was  the  oppressive 
methods  proposed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  raise  money 
entirely  annihilated,* 

.    The 

*  Hume,  in  a  note  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  England, 
speaking  of  these  attempts,  says  «*  It  is  said,  that  when  Henry  heard 
the  commons  made  a  great  diiticulty  of  granting  the  required  supply, 
he  was  so  provoked  that  he  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  of  the 
members  who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  house;  and  he  being 
introduced  to  his  majesty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  speak  in 
these  words.  Ho  !  man  I  will  they  not  svffer  my  hill  to  pass  P  And, 
laying  his  hand  on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  be- 
fore him.  Get  my  U II  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  tJiis  head 
cf  your* s  shall  be  off  This  cavalier  manner  of  Henry's  succeeded;  fof 
next  day  th^  bill  passed.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  folio  38,  that  Cardinal 
Wol&ey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  general 
loan  exacted  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it  were  better 
that  some  should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  hin^  at  this   time 

should 
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The  pla^e  raged  so  fiercely  in  London,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  that  the  king  removed  to 
Eltham ;  the  Michaelmas  term  was  adjourned,  and 
the  city  so  much  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
that  the  ensuing  Christipas  was  denominated  the 
Still  Christmas. 

The  citizens  having  found  themselves  greatly  in* 
jured  by  foreigners,  who  had  obtained  hcences  for 
the  importation  of  woad,  applied  to  the  mayor  and 
common-council  for  redress ;  who  enacted.  That  for 
the  future  no  citizen  should  presume  to  buy,  sell, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  foreign  importers  of 
that  article. 

In  the  year  1 527)  the  cardinal  being  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France, 
on  his- way  thither  he  rode  through  the  city  in  the 
greatest  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
chief  nobility,  gentry,  and  prelates,  who,  together 
with  his  and  their  domestics,  formed  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  horsemen.  This  magnificent  ca-> 
valcade  was  preceded  by  sixty  sumpter-horses  and 
mules^  and  eighty  baggage-carriages,  which  were 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  three  in 
a  rank,  richly  dressed  in  velvet,  with  large  goldea 
chains  about  their  necks :  then  followed  two  gen- 
tlemen, each  carrying  a  very  large  silver  cross ;  next 
came  two  others,  with  a  stately  silver  column  each, 
followed  by  two  other  gentlemen,  one  carrying  the 
great  seal  of  England,  and  the  other  the  cardinal's 
Hat:  after  them  rode  a  gentleman,  carrying  the 
cardinal's  portmanteau  of  scarlet,  richly  embroi* 
dered,  with  a  cloak  therein :  then  came  the  car* 
dinal,  gorgeously  apparelled,  mounted  on  a  stately 
mule,  K>Uowed  by  a  led  horse,  and  a  mule  trapped 

shoM  lack ;  and  therefore  heware,  andretht  nat,  nor  ruffle  not,  in  this 
case  'yjor  it  may  fortune  to  eost  some  people  iheir  heads*  Such  was  tho 
&tyle  est  ployed  by  this  king  aod  hU  ministers* 

with 
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with  crimson  velvet ;  then  came  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  followed  by  his  and  their  domestics,  all 
clothed  in  dark  orange-coloured  coats,  with  T.  C. 
that  is,  Thomas,  Cardmal,  embroidered  on  them. 

In  the  same  year,  two  ambassadors  extraordinary 
from  the  court  of  France  made  their  public  entry 
into  London,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  first  quality.  Apartments  were 
provided  for  them  and  their  retinue  in  the  Bishop 
of  London's  palace ;  where  each  of  them  was  pre- 
sented by  the  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, with  five  fat  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  twelve  swans, 
twelve  cranes,  twelve  pheasants,  four  dozen  of  par- 
tridges, twenty  loaves  of  sugar,  eight  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  all  sorts  of  spices,  fruit,  &c. 

Corn  was  at  this  time  so  scarce,  that  many  of  the 
poorer  sort  perished  for  want,  and  a  general  famine 
was  apprehended.  This  dreadful  calamity  was, 
however,  stopped  in  London,  by  a  supply  of  a 
thousand  quarters  of  corn  given  by  the  king,  and 
by  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  continent;  while,  by  the  diligence  and  care  of 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  in  preventing  the  bakers* 
carts  coming  from  Stratford  from  being  plundered, 
the  Londoners  were  better  provided,  and  sooner 
relieved  from  their  distresses,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  nation. 

On  the  1st  of  June  an  act  of  common  council  was 
passed,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  ordained,  and  en- 
acted, "  That  if  hereafter  any  freeman  or  free- 
woman  of  this  city  take  an  apprentice,  and  within 
the  term  of  seven  years  suffer  die  same  apprentice 
to  go  at  his  large  liberty  and  pleasure ;  and  within 
and  after  the  said  term  agree  with  his  said  appren- 
tice, for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  otherwise,  for 
his  said  service,  and  within,  or  after  t\^e  end  of  the 
said  term,  the  said  freeman  present  the  said  appren- 
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tice  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  by  good  de- 
liberation, and  upon  his  oath  made  to  the  same  city, 
the  same  freeman  or  freewoman  assureth  and  af- 
firmeth  to  the  said  chamberlain,  that  the  said  ap- 
prentice hath  fully  served  his  said  term  as  appreur 
tice :  or  if  any  freeman  or  freewoman  of  this  city 
take  any  apprentice,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  said 
taking,  hath  any  wife :  or  if  any  freeman  or  free- 
woman  of  this  city  give  any  wages  to  his  or  her 
apprentice,  or  suffer  the  said  apprentices  to  take  any 
pai't  of  their  own  getting  or  gains :  or  if  any  freeman 
or  freewoman  of  this  city  hereafter  colour  any  foreign 
goods,  or  from  henceforth  buy  or  sell,  for  any  per- 
son or  persons,  or  with  or  to  any. person  or  persons, 
being  foreign  or  foreigners,  cloths,  silks,  wines,  oils, 
or  any  other  goods  or  merchandize,  whatsoever  they 
be,  whether  he  take  any  thing  or  things  for  his  or 
their  wages  or  labour,  or  not :  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons, being  free  of  this  city,  by  any  colour  or  de- 
ceitful means,  from  henceforth  do  buy,  sell,  or  re- 
ceive, of  any  apprentice  within  this  city,  any  money, 
goods,  merchandize,  or  wares,  without  the  assent  or 
licence  of  his  master  or  mistress;  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, duly  proved  before  the  chamberlain  of  the 
said  city  for  the  time  being,  and  the  same  reported, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  said  chamberlain,  at  a  court  to 
be  holden  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said 
city,  in  their  council  chamber;  that,  as  well  the  said 
master  as  the  said  apprentice,  shall  for  evermore  be 
disfranchised/' 

To  which  act  the  following  instructions  were 
added. 

"  Ye  shall  constantly  and  devoutly  on  your  knees, 
every  day,  serve  God,  morning  and  evening,  and 
make  conscience  in  the  due  hearing  of  the  word 
preached,  and  endeavour  the  right  practice  thereof 
in  your  life  and  conversation*    You  shall  do  diligent 

and 
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and  faithful  service  to  your  master  for  the  time  of 
your  apprenticeship,  and  deal  truly  in  what  you  shall 
be  trusted.  You  shall  often  read  over  the  cove^- 
Hants  of  your  indenture^  and  see  and  endeavour 
yourself  to  perform  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power.  You  shall  avoid  all  evil  company,  and  all 
occasions  which  may  tend  to  draw  you  to  the  same ; 
and  make  speedy  return  when  you  shall  be  sent  of 
your  master's  or  mistress's  business.  You  shall  be 
of  fair,  gentle,  and  lowly  speech  and  behaviour  to- 
wards all  men;  especially  to  all  your  governors. 
And  according  to  your  carriage  expect  your  reward, 
for  good  or  ill,  from  God  and  your  friends.'' 

The  sweating  sickness  broke  out  again,  in  1 528, 
with  such  violence  as  to  carry  off  vast  numbers  of 
its  victims  after  an  illness  of  five  or  six  hours ; 
which  occasioned  the  adjournment  of  the  term,  and 
prevented  the  annual  solemnity  of  the  marching  of 
the  city  watch :  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  expense 
to  the  city,  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  king, 
and  was  discontinued  until  the  9d  of  Edward  VI. 

A  war  being  likely  to  break  out  between  England 
and  the  empefor,  about  this  period,  Lord  Herbert 
says,  "  that  our  merchants,  who  used  not  then  to 
trade  to  the  northern  and  remote  countries  they  now 
frequent,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  those  wars, 
refused  to  buy  the  cloths  that  were  brought  to  Black- 
well-hall,  in  London ;  whereupon  the  clothiers,  spin- 
ners,  and  carders,  in  many  shires  in  England,  began 
to  mutiny ;  for  appeasing  whereof,  the  cardinal  mi- 
nister commands  our  merchants  to  take  oflF  those 
cloths  at  a  "reasonable  price  from  the  poor  mens* 
hands,  threatening,  otherwise,  that  the  king  himself 
should  buy  them,  and  sell  them  to  strangers :  but 
the  sullen  merchants,  little  moved  herewith,  said 
they  hqd  no  reason  to  biiy  commodities  they  knew 
not  how  to  vend."    And  though  this  threat  was  ac- 
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companied  by  another,  of  removing  the  cloth-market 
from  Blackwell-hall  to  Westminster,  they  remained 
inflexible,  and  the. market  was  allowed  to  continue. 

The  subject  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, had  been  long  in  agitation  both  in  £jigland 
and  Rome ;  at  length,  in  October  of  this  year.  Car- 
dinal Campegius  arrived  in  London,  as  the  pope's 
representative,  bringing  with  him  a  joint-<:ommission 
for  himself  and  Wolsey  to  act  as  legates  a  latere  in 
England,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  judge  and 
determine  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage. 

On  the  arri  val  of  CampegiuSjthis  became  the  general 
subject  qf  conversation,  and  was  so  unpopular,  that 
insurrections  were  apprehended.  To  prevent  these, 
the  king  made  a  speech  to  an  assembly  of  nobles, 
prelates,  the  mayor,  ialdermen,  and  principal  citizens 
of  London^  and  many  other  persons  of  note,  in  the 
hall  of  his  palace  of  Bridewell,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  declared,  with  the  most  awful  solemnity, 
that  the  troubles  of  his  conscience,  and  the  dread  of 
a  disputed  succei^sion,  and  not  any  dislike  to  his 
queen,  were  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
have  the  legality  of  his  marriage  fully  tried :  he  con- 
cluded by  informing  them,  that  if,  after  this,  any  of 
them  presumed  to  impute  his  conduct  to  unworthy 
motives,  or  attempted  to  raise  disturbances,  they 
should  be  severely  punished.  This  speech,  with 
some  other  precautions  that  were  taken,  preserved 
the  public  tranquillity. 

But,  though  Henry  was  lulled  into  a  belief  that 
the  pope  would,  in  the  end,  acquiesce  in  his  wishes, 
the  sequel  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  nomination 
of  this  commission  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gain" 
ing  time.  Many  dels^^s  and  evasions  took  place, 
before  the  commissioners  began  to  act.  At* length, 
the  great  hall  of  the  Black-friars,  being  properly  fitted 
up,  the  court  was  opened  with  great  pomp  on  the 
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31  St  of  May,  1529-  The  queen  protested  against 
its  legality,  and  denied  the  competency  of  the  le- 
gates to  determine  the  matter.  The  court  adjourned 
to  June  21st,  to  consider  of  hefr  protest,  when  she 
persisted  in  her  refusal  to  acknowledge  their  power, 
and  never  after  appeared  there.  Several  sessions 
were  afterwards  held  by  the  legates,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  final  decision  would  be  obtained;  but 
on  the  30th  of  July,  when' a  sentence  of  divorce  was 
confidently  looked  for  by  the  king  and  court,  a  fur- 
ther adjournment  was  made,  and,  bef<!)re  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  cause  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  legates 
wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  that 
this  event  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
which  influenced  him  to  embrace  the  Reformation 
shortly  after.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  forgave  WqU 
sey  for  the  share"  he  had  in  it ;  in  fact,  his  late  fa- 
vourite and.  counsellor  was  only  once  admitted  into 
hLs  presence  after  this,  and  that  was  at  a  formal  au» 
dience,  preparatory,  to  the  departure  of  Campegius. 

On  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  the  cardinal 
rode  to  Westminster  with  the  i^sual  state,  to  open  the 
court  of  chancery;  and  the  same  day  the  king's  at- 
torney preferred  an  indictment  against  him  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  for  procuring  a  bull  from 
Rome,  appointing  him  legate  a  latere^  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  the  1 6th  Richard  II.  by  which  he  had 
incurred  a  pramunrre,  and  forfeited  all  h^s  goods 
and  his  Hberty  to  the  king.  The  court,  having  heard 
the  cardinal's  answer  to  this  charge,  pronounced  sen* 
tence  upon  him,  conformably  to  the  terms  of  that 
statute ;  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  real 
and  personal,  became  the  property  of  the  king, 

Henry  having  seized  all  the  cardinal's  goods,  chat- 
tels, revenues,  &c.  granted  him  apardqn  in  the  most 

ample 
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.ample  manner  that  could  be  devised,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  following  year ;  he  likewise  restored  him 
a  part  of  his  goods,  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  their 
valuation,  is  preserved  in  the  Foedera,*  viz.  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  ounces  and 
three  quarters  of  silver  plate^  at  three  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  ounce;  one  thousand  Ung,  valued 
at  fifty  pounds,  o^  one  shilling  each  ;  eight  hundred 
cod,  valued  at  forty  pounds,  the  same ;  eighty  horses, 
with  their  furniture,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence each  ;  four  mules,  for  the  saddle,  with  fiimi- 
ture,  valued  at,  sixty  pounds,  or  fifteen  pounds  each ; 
six  mules,  for  carriage,  valued  at  forty  pounds,  or  six 
.pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  each ;  sixty- 
two  oxen,  valued  at  eighty  pounds,  or  one  pound 
five  shillings  ^nd  nine-pence  three-farthings  each; 
eighty  sheep,  valued  at  twelve   pounds,  or  three 
shillings  each ;    and   three  thousand    pounds    in 
money. 

•  Vol.  XIV.  p.  375. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Proclamation  against  Heresies. — Executions  tn  Smithfield. 
— Grand  Entertainment  at  Ely  House.'-— The  English 
New  Testament  burnt  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, — Dissension 
among  the  London  Clergy. — General  Muster  of  the  Ci^ 
tizens. — Butchers*  Meat  ordered  to  be  sold  by  weight. r^ 
Number  of  Butchers  in  London.-— Act  for  paving  the 
Strand. — Splendid  Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn.^^Foreign 
Butchers  prohibited  from  selling  their  Meat  except  in 

.  Leadenhall-market.'—The  Maid  of  Kent. — Acts  for  pav* 
ing  the  Suburbs, — Commerce  with  Italy. — More  Mar^ 
iyrs. — Grant  for  supplying  the  eastern  Part  of  the  City 
with  Water. — The  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  beheaded. — Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. — Henry's 
Marriage  with  Jane  Seymour. — Price  of  Wines  and 
Coals. — Voyage  of  Discovery. — Suppression  of  the  Reli^ 
gious  Houses. — Act  of  Common^council  for  preserving 
the  Navigation  of  the  Thames. — The  New  Testament' 
printed  in  London. — Case  of  John  Nicholson. — Anabap'^ 
tists  burnt. — The  Citizens  mustered  again. — A  Foreigner 
permitted  to  be  present  at  all  Deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mon- council. — State  of  the  Shipping  in  trie  Port  of 
I^ondon. — Chqtrter  to  the  Archers. — The  Shews  put  down* 
-^Public  Entry  of  Anne  of  Cleves.- — Her  Marriage  and 

-  Divorce. — Indiscriminate  Execution  of  Papists  ana  Pro^* 
iestants. — Invention  of  leaden  Pipes  for  the  Conveyance 
of  Water. '^Execution  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. — 
Paving  Act. — The  Bible  printed  by  the  King's  Autho^ 
rity. — The  Sheriffs  punished  for  a  Breach  of  the  Privi'* 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons. — 'Sumptuary  Law.^^ 
General  Act  for  paving  the  Suburbs. — Division  of  Wap* 
ping  Marsh.'^Tilbury  Fort  erected.-^Collar  of  Gold  to 
be  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayors. — An  Alderman  pressed."^ 
Marly  Newspapers. — Acts  for  regulating  Payments  to 
the  Vicars, and  Qnali£cations  of  Grand  Jurors.*-^ A  Regi^ 
ment  of  Foot  raised  by  the  City. — A  remarkable  Sleeper. 
"^Proclamation  of  Peace. — Execution  of  Mrs.  Askew. 
Reception  of  the  French  Ambassador. ^^The  Earl  of  Sur^^ 
rey  tried  at  GuildhalL-^St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
founded* 

The 
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The  variances  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Rome,  and  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  had  given 
birth  to  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into  religious  mat- 
ters, which  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  as  well  as  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  earlier  times. 
The  prospect  of  Anne  Boleyn's  elevation  to  the 
throne,  had,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  reformed  religion,  of  which  she  was  a  parti- 
san, to  show  themselves  more  openly :  but  though 
Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pontiff,  his  zeal  tor 
the  catholic  religion  was  not  yet  repressed ;  he  there- 
fore was  extremely  active  in  persecuting  the  prevail- 
ing schisms,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  chancellor,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all 
other  civil  magistrates,  to  assist  the  bishops  in  extir- 
.  paring  all  heresies  and  heretics ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  several  protestants  were  burnt,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  three,  Bifney,  l&yfield, 
and  Baynard,  the  two  first  ecclesiastics,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  lawyer,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and 
executed  in  Smithfield, 

In  the  year  1531,  one  Richard  Rose,  cook  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  boiled  to  death  in  Smith- 
field,  agreeable  to  his  sentence,  for  putting  poison 
into  some  soup,  by  which  sixteen  people,  who  had 
ate  of  it,  died.  It  was  intended  for  his  master,  who 
luckily  escaped,  owing  to  his  being  greatly  indis^ 
posed  on  that  day. 

A  grand  entertainment  was  given  this  year,  at  Ely 
House,  by  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law,  on  their 
promotion  to  the  dignity  of  the  coif.  The  guests 
were  the  king,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  pages,, 
master  of  the  rolls,  masters  in  chancery,  and  ser- 
geants at  law;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sherifi^ 
jjver^-men,  and  principal  merchants ;  md  the  enter- 
tainments 
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tainments  lasted  for  four  days.  A  part  of  the  bill  of 
fare,  which  is  preserved,  will  show  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  prices  of  ^provisions  at  that  period  and  at 
this  time  :  it  is  as  follows. 

L.      S.     D. 

Twenty-four  large  oxen,  each  at 

The  carcass  of  a  large  ox 

One  hundred  sheep,  each  at      -* 

Fifty -one  calves,  each  at         - 

Thirty-four  hogs,  each  at  - 

Ninety-one  pigs,  each  at 

Ten  doz.  capons  of  Greece,  each  doz,  at 

Nine  dozen  and  a  half  of  Kentish  ca- 
pons, each  at  -  -         -    0     1     0 

Nineteen   dozen  of  common  caix)ns, 

each  at        -        -        -        -        -006 

Seven  dozen  and  nine  of  grose^  or  heath 

cocks,  each  at  -  -         -    0     0     8 

Fourteen  doz.  and  eight  common  cocks,     . 
each  at  -  -  - 

The  best  pullets,  at  -  - 

Common  ditto,  at  -  .  - 

Thirty-seven  dozen  of  pigeons,  each 

dozen  at  -  -  -    0     0  10 

Three  hundred  and  forty  doz.  of  larks, 

each  dozen  at  -  -        -    0    0    5 

About  this  time  Mr.  Tindall  and  others  translated 
and  published  the  New  Testament,  in  the  English 
tongue ;  but  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  procured 
as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  could,  and  caused  them 
to  be  burnt  at  St.  PauFs  cross. 

In  the  following  year  the  whole  clergy  of  England 
were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  and  put  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  for  acquiescing  in  the  legatide 
power  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  were  compelled  to 

redeem 
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redeem  their  persons  and  goods  by  a  compromise 
with  the  king,  by  which  they  undertook  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  full  satiefaction  for  their  de- 
linquency. This  sum,  which  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  bishops  endeavoured  to  raise  by  a  con- 
tribution among  the  parochial  clergy,  thus  screening 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  it:  -but  this  attempt 
was  so  highly  resented  by  the  -London  clergy,  that 
they  broke  into  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
beat  and  abused  the-bishop^s  servants.  Stokesley, 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  fearful 
of  personal  injury,  pretended  to  forgive  their 
violence,  and  desired  them  to  depart  quietly ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  freed  from  the  imme- 
diate danger,  he  made  application  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor for  redress,  who  gave  orders  to  the  lord  mayor 
to  secure  those  who  had  been  principally  concerned 
in  the  riot.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  fifteen 
priests,  with  their  accomplices,  were  appvehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons, 
where  they  were  long  confined,  and  afterwards  dis- 
graced. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Londoners,  who  in  every 
instance  obeyed  the  kin^s  pleasure,  and  concurred 
with  his  majesty  in  his  measures  to  cast  off  the 
Romish  yoke,  pleased  him  so,  that  he  expressed  his 
regard  and  grateful  affection  for  them  by  cancelling 
the  letters  patent,  granted  by  himself  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sidney,  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  relating  to  the  great  beam  and  com- 
mon balance,  and  restoring  the  citizens  to  the 
tronage,  or  right  of  weights  and  beams,  as  it  had 
been  granted  them  by  King  Edward  II.  and  King 
Henry  IV.  and  had  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
his  own  charter  to  the  citizens,  dated  on,  the  1 2th  of 
July,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

The 
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The  king,  fearful  of  the  costsoqubeDees  of  bis  inr 
tended  rejectioD  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and,  at  th^ 
sa^me  time,,  desirous  of  ascertaining  his  real  strength, 
ordered  a  general  muster  to  be  made  of  all  the  der 
fencible  men  within  the  city  or  the  liberties,  from 
the  age  ci  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  held  at  Mile-end^ 
in  the  fields  between  Whitecbapel  church  and 
Stepney  church ;  and  commanding  that  their  names« 
and  an  account  dT  the  weapons,  ar0H)ur,  and  other 
miUtary  accoutrements  belonging  to  the  city,  shoi^ld 
then  be  also  taken  down,  and  sent  to  him  :  on  which 
occasion  the  citizens  were  clothed  in  white,  witU 
white  copsi  and  feathers ;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder  and  sheriffs,  appeared  well  mounted  on 
stately  coMrsers,  richly  caparisoned^  and  clothed  in 
wbit?  armour,  and  black  velvet  coats,  embroidered 
with  the  city  ^ms  ;  and  having  gold  chains  about 
thieir  necks,  velvet  caps;  on  their  heads,  and  gilt 
]>attle*axes  in  their  right  hands,  attended  by  proper 
pages,  servants,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens,  oi^ 
b<»seback,.  also  superbly  dressed. 

The  musleif  wa^  made  early  in  the  morning,  and 
%bout  nine  o'clock  they  began  to  m^ch,  entering  the 
city  at  Ald^e  and  proceeding  to  Westminster, 
where  they  pa^ed  in  review  foeipre  the  khftg  and 
his  nobles,  who  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction 
at  their  splendid  and  martial  ^ppearane^i  wd  re^ 
tuiming  trough  H<:db<H'n  to  Leadenhali^  where  they 
separatQd#  The  processijoai  was  oiot  at  an  end  until 
five  o^iclock  in  the  afternoon. 

By  an  aet  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIIL 
Cap.  IIL  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal,  were  first  dir 
lected  to  be  sold  by  weight ;  no  peraon  to  tBk^ 
above  one  half-penny  for  a  pound  of  beef  or  poi-k, 
nor  above  three  farthings  for  mutton  or  veal.  «Oi> 
this  oceasron,  Jaoies  HoweU,  in  his  Londmopolis^ 
4ienu«'k4,  that  th0  amober  of  butchers  in  Londop 
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and  its  suburbs,  did  not  then  exceed  eighty,  each  of 
whom  killed  nine  oxen  weekly.  But  this  law  was 
afterwards  repealed,  and  the  r^ulatiofi  of  the  prices 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy^ouncil. 

By  another  statute.  Cap.  XI,  the  street-way  be- 
tween Charing-cross  and  Strand-cross,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  was  directed  to  be  sufficiently  paved 
and  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of 
the  lands  adjoining.  This  shows  that  the  Strand 
was  not  then  built  into  a  continued  street. 

It  having  been  resolved  at  court  that  Cranmer, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  in  the  preceding 
year,  should  proceed  to  the  examination  and  final 
determination  of  the  long  contested  question  of  the 
divorce,  the  primate  on  the  23d  of  May,  1^33,  de- 
clared the  marriage  with  Catharine  null  and  void ; 
and,  in  a  court  held  at  Lambeth,  on  the  38th  of 
May,  gave  judgment  on  the  marriage  with'  Anne 
Boleyn,  which  had  been  privately  celebrated  six 
months  before,  declaring  it  to  be  good  and  valid. 

Previous  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  Henry 
ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  make  all  necessary  pre- 
parations for  conducting  her  from  Greenwich  to  the 
Tower,  by  water ;  and  also  that  the  city  might  be 
decorated  on  her  proceeding  from  thence  to  West- 
minster. 

The  lord  mayor,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
mandate,  ordered  all  the  city  companies  to  attend 
faim  on  the  39th  of  May,  at  Billingsgate,  with  their 
bai;ges  prc^rly  decorated  and  good  bands  of  music. 
In  consequence  of  this,  fifty  baiges  were  prepared, 
and  about  one  o'clock  set  off*  to  attend  the  lord 
mayor's  barge,  which  was  richly  ornamented,  with 
strict  orders  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  each 
other  during  the  procession. 

The  city  barge  was  covered  with  gold  brocade 

and  silken  sails,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  roy^l 
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curms  at  the  head  and  stem  ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
streamers  and  flags^  containing  the  arms  of  the  com-^ 
pany,  and  those  of  the  merchant-adventurers.  Be- 
fore the  city  barge  was  one  mounted  with  ordnance, 
carrying  figures  of  savages,  dragons,  aad  other  crea- 
tures, vomiting  out  fire  and  smoak,  and  making  an 
incessant  noise.  On  the  left  of  the  city  baige  was 
one  representing  a  mounts  on  which  stood  a  white^ 
falcon  crowned,  perched  on  a  golden  stump,  en- 
circled with  red  and  white  roses ;  and  round  the 
mount  sat  beautiful  virgins,  singing  and  playing 
melodiously  on  instruments  of  music.  After  thes« 
followed  all  the  companies'  barges  in  their  proper 
order,  and  the  whole  formed  a  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  appearance. 

The  queen  was  highly  pleased  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  procession  ;  and,  on  her  arrival  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  she  returned  the  mayor  and  citi- 
zens her  sincere  thanks  for  their  pompous  attendance. 
The  3 1  St  of  May,  being  the  day  appointed  for  her 
majesty's  procession  to  Westminster,  she  was  re* 
ceived  at  the  Tower-gate,  by  the  lord  mayor  in  ft 
gown  of  crimson  Velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS.  at- 
tended by  the  sheriffs  and  two  domestics  in  red  and 
white  damask.  From  the  Tower  to  Temple-bar  the 
streets  were  new  gravelled,  and  railed  on  each  side ; 
within  which,  in  Gracechurch-street^  stood  the  coopi- 
pany  of  Anseatic  merchants,  and  next  to  them  the 
several  corporations  of  the  city,  in  their  respective 
formalities,  reaching  to  the  aldermens'  station  at  the 
farther  end  of  Cheapside.  On  the  outside  were 
placed  the  city  constables,  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet, 
with  staves  in  their  hands  to  keep  off  the  crowd  and 
prevent  disturbances.  Goldsmith's-row,  in  Cheap- 
side,  was  hung  with  velvet  and  gold  brocades,  and 
Gracechurch-street  and  Cornhill,  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  of  the  French  ambassador's  servants  pre- 
ceded the  procession ;   they  were  dressed  in  blue 
velvet,  mounted  on  horses  trapped  with  blue  sarse- 
nets, interspersed  with  white  crosses ;  after  whom 
marched  those  of  the  equestrian  order,  two  and  two, 
followed  by  the  judges  in  their  robes;  after  them 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in  violet  gowns,  trimmed 
with  meniver ;   then  the  abbots,  batons,  bishops, 
earls,  and  marquisses,  in  their  robes,  two  and  two ; 
rfter  these  the  lord  chancellor,  Venetian  ambassador, 
and  Archbishop  of  York  ;  next,  the  Ambassador  of 
France  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen  who  rejpresented  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  and   Aquitain ;    then    proceeded    the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,. with  his  mace,  and  garter 
in  his  coat  of  arms;  then  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord 
high  steward,  and  the  Lord  Howard  as  deputy- 
marshal  of  England;   next  followed  all  the  other 
great  officers  of  state,  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices ;  these  were  followed 
by  the  nobility,  in  crimson   velvet,  and  all  the 
queen's  officers  in  scarlet,  followed  by  her  chsincel- 
lor    uncovered,    \vho    immediately    preceded  his 
mistress  sitting  in  a  litter  or  chair  covered  with  tissue 
of  silver^  and  drawn  by  wo  beautiful  pads,  cloathed 
in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.     Her 
majesty  was  dressed  in  a  silver  brocade,  with  a  mai]i- 
tle  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine.    Her  hair  hung 
loose,  and  on  her  head  was  a  chaplet  adorned  wim 
jewels  of  inestimable  value.    Over  the  litter  was  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,    supported   by  sixteen 
knights  alternately,  four  at  a  time,,  with  a  silver  beH 
hanging  at  each  corner.     Her  majesty's  chamberiain 
followed  next,  and  after  him  her  master  of  horse 
leading  a  stately  pad  with  a  side-saddle,  and  trap- 
pings of  silver  tissue ;    next  to  these  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  feiced  with  gdtd  brocade, 
*  and 
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and  mounted  xm  beautiful  horses  richly  trapped  with 
gold  ;  diese  were  followed  by  two  chariots  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  were  the  Dutchess  of 
Nortblk  and  Marchione^  of  Dorset  in  the  first,  and 
in  the  second  four  ladies  ^n  crimson  velvet ;  neitt 
came  several  ladies  in  the  same  apparel  on  horse^ 
back,  adorned  with  beautiful  trappings,  then  a  third 
chariot  all  in  white,  carrying  six  ladies  in  crimson 
velvet;  dien  a  fourth  all  in  red,  in  which  were  eight 
ladies  in  the  same  dress  ;  then  thirty  gentle  women, 
attendants  on  the  ladies  of  honour,  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  silks  and  velvets ;  and  the  whole  was 
closed  by  the  guards,  well  mounted  and  elegantly 
accoutred. 

On  her  majesty's  arrival  in  Fendiurch-street,  she 
stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant,  crowded  with 
children  in  mercatorial  habits;  who,  addressing 
themselves  to  her  majesty,  congratulated  her  on 
her  happy  arrival.  She  *  then  proceeded  to  Grace- 
church  corner,  where  was  erected  a  magnificent 
ps^eant,  representing  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain 
of  Heli(5on,  in  white  marble,  from  which  were  four 
springs  issuing  out  Rhenish  wine,  which  centered 
in  a  small  globe  at  the  summit,  and  continued  run- 
ning plentifivlly  all  day :  on  the  mount  sat  Apollo, 
and  at  his  feet  Caliope  ;  imder  whom  were  the  rest 
of  the  muses  playing  on  musical  instruments;  and 
at  their  feet  were  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  epi^ 
grams  adapted  for  the  occasion. 

At  Leadenhall  was  another  stately  pageant,  t&^ 
presenting  a  hillock  encompassed  with  red  and 
white  roses ;  above  which  was  a  golden  stump,  and 
a  little  liigher  a  tippe,  with  a  celestial  rose,  from, 
which  descended  a  white  falcon,  which  perched  oki 
the  stutnp ;  th^  was  soon  followed  by  an  angel  in  a 
celestial  choir,  who  put  ci  crown  of  gold  upon  his 
head.    Oi  the  hillock,  ^  little  lower,  sat  St.  Anne, 

surrounded 
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surrounded  by  her  progeny,  one  of  whom  addrestded 
the  queen  in  a  speech,  wishing  her  majesty  blessed 
with  a  happy  issue. 

At  the  conduit  in  Cornhill  the  graces  sat  enthron-^ 
ed,  with  a  fountain  before  them  incessantly  playing 
with  wine,  and  underneath  a  poet  describing  their 
peculiar  quaUties,  and  presenting  the  queei^  with 
their  several  presents.  The  great  conduit  opposite 
Mercer's-hall,  in  Cheapside,  was  beautifully  paints 
ed  with  a  variety  of  curious  emblems,  and  which,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  populace,  ran  all  day  with  a 
diversity  of  rich  wines.  The  standard  in  Wood-street 
was  beautifully  ornamented  with  royal  portraitures, 
encompassed  by  a  number  of  flags,  on  which  were 
painted  coats  of  arms  and  trophies ;  and  above  was  a 
line  concert  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumentaL  ^ 
When  her  majesty  arrived  as  the  aldermens'  station, 
near  the  little  conduit,  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheap- 
side,  John  Baker,  the  recorder,  after  addressing  her 
with  an  el^ant  speech,  presented  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  with  a  purse  of  gold  tissue,  contain- 
mg  one  thousand  marks,  which  her  majesty  grate- 
fully received.  On  the  little  conduit,  in  a  rich 
pageant,  were  seated  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Venus ;  be^ 
fore  whom  stood  Mercuiy,  who,  in  their  names,  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  golden  ball  trebly  divided, 
representing  the  thriee  gifts  of  wisdom,  riches^  and 
felicity.  At  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  a  stately  pageant 
presented  itself,  in  which  three  ladies,  sumptuously 
Pressed,  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  exhibited  va- 
rious inscriptions  adapted  for  the  occasion.  As  her 
majesty  passed  St.  Paul's  school,  she  was  highly  en- 
tertained with  verses  made  by  the  scholars  in  praise 
of  herself  and  the  king. ' 

The  prison  of  Ludgate  was  beautifully  ornament- 
ed, on  the  top  of  which  were  men  and  boys  singing 
a  concert  during  the  procession.  A  handsome 
r    ^  tower. 
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tower,  with  four  turrets,  was  erected  at  the  end  of 
Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street ;  in  each  turret  stood  a  cardi* 
nal  virtue,  and  their  symbols;  who,  addressing 
themselves  to  the  queen,  promised  jiever  to  forsake 
her,  but  be  always  her  constant  attendants.  The 
conduit  ran  the  whole  time  with  variety  of  wines, 
and  in  the  tower  was  a  fine  concert  of  music* 

At  Temple-bar  her  majesty  was  again  entertained 
with  songs  in  concert  by  men  and  boys ;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  to  Westminster,  she  there  dis- 
missed the  lord  mayor,  returning  him  her  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  for  nis  good  offices,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  day  being  appointed  for  her  majes- 
ty^s  coronation,  the  lord  mayor,  dressed  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  his  collar  of  SS.  attended  by  the  alder- 
men and  sheriffs  in  scarlet,  repaired  tb  Westminster, 
where  they  performed  their  several  offices  belonging 
to  that  ceremony.  And,  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, the  king  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
Westminster,  who  attending  accordingly,  his  majesty 
returned  them  thanks  for  their  good  services  both  to 
him  and  the  queen.         • 

The  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  had  hitherto 
permitted  foreign  butchers  to  bring  their  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  to  Leadenhall-street,  and 
to  sell  it  on  stalls  before  the  citizens'  houses,  who 
made  considerable  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood :  but  it  being  now  thought  the  city 
revenue  mi^t  be  greatly  augmented  by  erecting 
stalls  in  Leadehhall,  and  obliging  all  butchers  to  re- 
pair to  them,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, that  they  should  sell  their  meats  in  Leadenhall 
market,  and  no  where  else. 

In  the  year  1534,  Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly 
called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  with  her  accomplices, 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn.    This  was  another  instance 

of 
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ef  the  credulity  of  the  times.  The  woipoan  being  sQb«- 
ject  to  fits,  in  which  she  uttered  nmxy  incoherent  ex- 
pressioiM})  wa$  thought  a  fit  instrun^nt  to  excite  a 
popular  outcry  against  the  government.  She  was 
therefore  taught  to  counterfeit  trances,  and  instruct- 
ed what  to  say  in  them,  and  to  affirEi  that  these 
things  were  revealed  to  her  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Her  pretended  inspirations  were  seconded  by  the 
monks  and  sonie  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  re- 
peated and  strengthened  her  predictions  from  the 
pulpit  At  length  her  most  active  accomplices  and 
herself  were  apprehended ;  and,  having  confessed 
the  plot,  they  were  attainted  by  parliament  ^nd  ex- 
ecuted. 

One  Pavier,  town  clerk  of  London,  hung  him- 
self about  this  time,  according  to  Hollingshed,  whe 
affirms  that  he  had  heard  him  say  ^^  with  a  great 
oath,'^  that  rather  than  live  to  see  the  scripture  set 
forth  in  Enghsh,  he  would  cut  his  own  throat. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  year  for 
paving  the  west  end  of  the  high  street  in  Londori, 
betwe^  Holborn-bridge  and  Holbom-bars,  and  also 
the  streets  of  South  wark;  a»d  that  every  one  should 
inaintain  the  said  pavement  before  his  own  ground, 
or  forfeit  to  the  king,  sixpence  for  every  squai'e 
yard. 

According  to  Hakluyt's  second  volume,  p.  96, 
from  about  the  years  1511  and  1513,  to  the  year 
)534',  divers  tall  ships  of  London,  and  also  of  Southr 
ampton  and  Bristol,  had  an  unusual  trade  to  Sicily, 
Candia,  and  Chios,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  anil 
to  Tripoli,  and  Baruth  in  Syria.  They  e;sqported 
sundry  sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  calf-skins,  &c.  and 
imported  silks,  camblets,  and  rhubarb ;  m^imsiey, 
niuscadel,  and  other  wines ;  oils,  oottom-wool, 
Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  India  spices :  yet,  ia 
those  days,  they  were  generally  twelve  mo&ths  'm 

those 
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those  voyages,  as  were  two  ships  going  thisr  year 
from  London  to  Caodia  and  Chios ;  which  voyage 
was  found  so  hazadous  and  dangerous,  that  one  of 
these  ships  was  put  into  Blackwall  dock,  and  never 
more  went  to  sea.  Id  the  next  year  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons,  with  one  hundred  persons  in  her,  went 
from  London  on  the  same  Levant  voyage,  and  return^ 
ed  in  eleven  months,  having  settled  factors  in  those 
places-. 

Though  Henry  had  renounced  his  subjection  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  was,  in  several  respects,  a 
bigotted  catholic,  and  a  strict  adherent  of  many  of 
the  popish  tenets:  besides  he- had  written  a  book 
^  against  Luther,  who,  in  his  reply,  had  not  treated 
him  with  much  respect.  This  had  incensed  Henry 
beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation ;  in  fine,  Henry 
wanted  to  be  the  pope's  rival,  but  without  being 
either  a  Lutheran  or  a  Sacramentarian  :  he  still  pre- 
served the  invocation  of  saints,  but  under  certain  re- 
strictions. It  was  with  him  equally  a  crime  to  be- 
lieve in  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  be  a 
protestant ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  alike 
condemned  to  the  flames  those  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  those  who  declared  for 
the  reformed  religion.  In  particular,  he  now  ordered 
the  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monks  of  the  Charter- 
house, London ;  the  prior  of  Hexham ; .  Benase,  a 
monk  of  Sion  college ;  and  John  Haile,  vicar  of  Isle- 
worth,  together  with  three  monks  of  the  Charter- 
house to  be  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  this  year  (1534),  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  new  laws :  and  a  little  before,  orders  were 
;iven  for  burning  twenty-seven  protestants,  viz. 
^ohn  Frith,  a  man  of  great  learning,  Andrew  Hewet, 
and  nineteen  men  and  six  women,  born  in  Holland, 
to  convince  the  world,  that  his  severity  to  the  eccle- 
siastics was  not  actuated  by  any  fondness  he  was 
charged  with. for  the  new  religion. 

VOL.  I.  u  u  u  la 
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In  the  year  1535,  the  common-council  granted 
two  fifteenths^  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
bringing  water  from  Hackney  to  Aldgate,  where  a 
conduit  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  *       " 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  in  this  year,  Heniy 
assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  nudntained  it  with  so  mtich  jealousy,  that 
he  spared  none  who  called  it  in  question. 

Among  other  victims  of  this  jealousy  may  be 
enumerated  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  king,  who  was  irritated  against 
them  for  their  opposition  to  his  divorce  and  second 
marriage,  and  also  knew  their  attachment^to  the  see 
of  Rome,  determined  to  make  them  acknowledge  hia 
supremacy,  or  to  make  them  examples  that  none 
who  opposed  it  should  escape  with  impunity.  The 
bishop  was  tried  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  found 
guilty  of  high-treason,  in  having  denied  the  king's  su<r 
premacy ;  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  on  the  22d 
of  June.  Ten  days  after,  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More, 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  same  ofience^  and 
suffered  the  same  punishment  on  the  6th  of  July. 

Henry  was  a  prince  of  impetuous  passions,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fickle  and  capricious.  He  had  sur- 
mounted many  difficulties  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his 
beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
conjugal  felicity  with  her;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1536,  a  new  object,  Jane  Seymour,  capti- 
vated his  heart.  This  new  passion  extinguished  all  his 
former  love,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  most 
furious,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  unfounded  jealousy^ 
On  the  first  of  May  there  was  a  grand  tournament 
at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  court  were  present.  In  the  midst  of  the  diver* 
sion  the  king  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat,  went  out, 
mounted  his  horse  and  ,rode  off^  attended  by  only 
8ix  persons*    The  xause  of  his  abrupt  departure  is 

unknown.* 
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Unknown ;  but  on  the  following  day  the  queen  was 
•ent  to  the  Tower,  and  such  was  Henry^s  severity, 
that  he  debarred  her  from  seeing  all  her  relations 
and  friends:  even  her  almoner  was  denied  admit- 
tance.   On*  the  13th  of  May  she  was  brought  to  her 
trial  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tower,  before  less  than 
half  the  then  number  of  peers  of  England  ;  she  was 
found  guilty,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  of  having 
conspired  the  king^s  death,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  or  beheaded  as  the  king  should  direct..    On 
the   1 9th  of  May,  she  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  green  within  the  Tower^  from  which 
all  stranger^  were  excluded  ;    the  only  persons  pre- 
sent at  her  execution  being  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Richmond,  Chancellor  Audley,  Secjretary  Cromwell,* 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  Loudon. 
Little  respect  was  shown  to  her  remains:  no  coffin 
being  provided,  her  body  was  put  into  a  chest  made 
for   holding   arrows,   and  instantly  buried   in  the 
chapel  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  married  her  more 
fortunate  rival,  Jane  Seymour,  whose  happiness  it 
was  not  to  outlive  his  affection.  She  died  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1537^  twelve  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  was  named  Edward. 

In  this  year  parliament  directed  that  all  French 
wines  should  be  sold  for  eight  pence  th6  gallon,  and 
Malmsey  and  Romney  sack,  and  all  other  sweet 
wint«,  atone  shilling. 

,  At  the  same  time,  coals  were  sold  at  Newcastle  at 
two  shillings  and  two  pence  the  chaldron,  "  where- 
fore,^^ says  Maitland,  "  I  imagine  that  they  were  then 
sold  in  this  city  at  about  four  shillings.^^ 

The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  preceding  reign,  still  continued  and 
increased  ;  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually  en- 
larged. Many  voyages  were  now  undertaken  for 
the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,,  but  the  ac- 
counts 
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counts  we  have  of  them  are  very  imperfect.  •  In  fliit 
year,  Mr.  Hore,  a  merchant  of  London,  prevailed 
upon  thirty  young  gentlemen  to  accompany  him 
in  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  north  coast  of  America, 
with  a  view  to  find  a  nortii-west  passage  to  India. 
They  sailed  from  Gravesend,  in  April,  1 536,  with 
two  ships,  the  Trinity  and  the  Minion;  and,  after 
having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want 
of  provisions,  reached  England  again,  in  the  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Though  this  voyage 
was  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  object,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  very  beneficial  fishery  pn  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  which  island,  with  that  6i  Cape  Breton, 
were  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  it. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  \637^  King  Henry,  by 
flie  mhiistry  of  bis  vicar-general  Cromwell,^  ordered 
the  chiuch  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres^  otherwise 
Thomas  of  Becket,  in  London,  to  be  suppressed. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  the  Black-firiars ;  and  on 
the  17th  the  White-friars,  the  Grey-friars,  and  the 
Carthusian-monks  of  the  Charter-house,  underwent 
the  same  fate* 

In  the  year  1538,  the  common-council  passed  an 
act  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  statute  which  had 
been  made  by  the  parliament  for  preserving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  whereby  it  was  en- 
acted as  follows  : 

"  That  proclamation  should  be  made  within  this 
city,  and  the  same  to  be  put  in  writing,  and  tables 
thereof  made,  and  set  up  in  divers  places  of  this  city, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  person  to  dig,  carry 
away,  and  take  away,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  rubbish, 
earth,  or  any  thing,  lying  and  being  in  any  shelve  or 
shelfts,  witliin  the  said  river  of  Thames,  without  let 
or  interruption  of  any  person,  and  without  any  thing 
paying  for  the  same  :  and  after  that  to  seU  the  same 
away,  or  otherwise  to  occupy  or  di  spose  of  the  said 
gravel,  sand,  or  other  thing,  at  their  free  liberty  and 

pleasure. 
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pleasure.    And  that  all  paviours,  bricklayers,  tylers, 
masons,  and  all  others  that  occupy  sand  or  gravel,  shall 
endeavour  themselves,  with  all  diligence,  to  occupy 
the  said  sand  or  gravel,  and  none  other,  paying  for 
the  same  reasonably,  as  they  should  and  ought  to 
pay  for  other  sand,  or  gravel,  digged  out  of  other 
mens'  grounds  about  the  said  city.     That  further 
application  be  made  to  his  majesty,  that  all  persons 
having  lands  or  tenements  aloog  the  said  river-side, 
shall  well  and  sufficiently  repair  and  maintain  all  the 
walls  and  banks  adjoining  unto  their  said  lands,  so 
that  the  water  may  not,  nor  shall  break  in  upon  the 
same.     And  that  strong  grates  of  iron  along  the  said 
water-side,  and  also  by  the  street-side,  where  any 
water  course  is  had  into  the  said  Thames,  be  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward,  so  along  the  said 
water,  as  of  old  times  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
that  every  grate  be  in  height  -  twenty-four  inches  at 
the  least,  as  the  place  shall  need  ;  and  in  breadth,  one 
from  another,  one  inch.'*    And  further,  "  that  if  the 
occupiers  of  the  said   lands  and   tenements  make 
default  contrary  to  the  ordinance  aforesaid  ;  or  else, 
if  any  person  or  persons,  in  great  rains  or  at  other 
times^  sweep  their  soilage,  or  filth  of  their  houses, 
into  the  channel,  and  the  same  afterwards  is  convey- 
ed into  the  Thames,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  defautt  one'  shilling  and  eight 
pence  ;  and  that  upon  complaint  to  be  made  to  any 
constable  next  adjoining  to  the  said  place,  where  any 
such  default  shall  be  found,  or  his  sufficient  depaty 
for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time,  to  distrain  for 
the  said  offence,  and  to  retain  the  same  irreplagiable. 
And  a  like  law  to  be  kept  and  observed,  and  like 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  every  person  that  burns  ashes 
and  straw  in  their  houses,  or  wash  in  the  common 
streets  or  lanes,   and  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid  ; 
'  and  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
commonalty,  and  the  other  moiety  between  the 
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constable  and  the  informer:  and  that  the  congtable 
that  shall  refuse  to  do  his  duty  in  this  case^ 
shall  pay  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  for  every 
offence,,  recoverable  in  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  uses.  And  that  no  person  or  persons, 
having  a  wharf  or  house  by  the  water-side,  shall 
make  their  lay-stalls  where  the  common  rakers  of 
this  city  use  to  lay  all  their  soils^e,  to  be  carried 
away  by  them  in  their  dung-boats^  and  that  the 
said  rakers  shall  lay  their  dung  to  be  carried  away 
in  boats,  at  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence.'* 
Which  act  or  ordinance  is  still  in  force. 

Before  this  year,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue  was  interdicted  under  very  severe  penalties: 
but  at  this  time  Henry's  unsteady  mind  appears  to 
have  experienced  another  change ;  for  we  find  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  this  year 
by  Robert  Redman,  without  Temple-bar,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  "  set  forth  under  the  kynge's 
moste  gracious  lycence.'* 

In  the  year  1 .539,  Henry  VIII.  having  understood 
that  there  was  a  learned  man,  named  John  Nicolson, 
but  who,  to  conceal  himself  from  his  former  perse^ 
ciitors,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Lambert,  a  school- 
master in  London,  who  denied  the  real  presence  in 
the  sacrJiment,  to  which  the  king  was  blindly  de- 
voted, thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him 
at  once  to  exercise  his  supremacy,  and  display  his 
learning ;  he  therefore  determined  to  have  the  glory 
of  disputing  with  this  reformer,  who  had  appealed 
from  a  sentence  given  against  him  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  Public  notice  was  accordingly  given,  that 
the  king  designed  to  enter  the  lists  against  Lambert; 
and  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster-hall,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  audience,  without  any 
regard  had  to  the  injustice  of  thus  mixing  the  dis- 
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putant  and  the  judge.  The  end  of  this  disputation 
was,  that  Henry  gave  his  antagonist  his  choice, 
either  to  recant  his  opinion,  or  to  submit  to  the 
flames.  Lambert  nobly  made  choice  of  the  latter; 
and  the  king  had  the  mean  cruelty  to  order  him  to 
be  executed,  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  with  the 
greatest  rigour* 

About  the  same  time,  six  Dutch  anabaptists  suf* 
fered  in  like  manner;  three  men  and  a  woman  were 
)bumt  at  St.  Paul's-cross,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
Smithfield. 

King  Heniy  having  suspected  the  consequences 
of  throwing  oflF  the  spiritual  yoke  of  Rome,  and  find- 
ing that  the  pope  had  stirred  up  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king  against  him,  began  to  prepare  for 
the  worst;  for  which  purpose  he  fortified  the  coast# 
of  his  kingdom,  put  his  navy  in  thorough  repair, 
and,  by  commissions  to  the  several  counties  and 
principal  cities  in  England,  ordered  all  bis  subjects, 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty^  to  be  mustered.  A 
like  commission  was  also  directed  to  Sir  William 
Foreman,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  immediately 
caused  a  general  muster  of  the  citizens  to  be  held 
at  Mile*end.  This  was  the  greatest  muster  ever 
made  by  the  citizens  of  London :  it  consisted  of 
three  divisions  of  five  thoussmd  men  each,  exclusive 
of  pioneers  and  other  attendants,  who  marched  in 
martial  order  through  the  city  to  Westminster,  where 
they  were  reviewed  by  the  king  and  nobility,  who 
expressed,  great  satisfiiction  at  4beir  numerous  and 
splendid  appearance. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  in  this  year,  the  court  of 
common-council  made  an  order,  that  a  foreigner 
named  Paul  Wythyn  Pool,  should  have  the  flrivilege 
of  bemg  present  at  all  courts  of  common-council  and 
/|^lect}0))8.  This  mark  of  distinction,  which  had  never 

before 
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before  been  granted  to  any  unqualified  person,  wiia 
conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
wisdom  and  penetration. 

The  state  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  London  was 
still  very  low  about  this  time,  if  we  may  give  Credit 
to  Wheeler,  who  wrote  in  deCence  of  the  company 
of  merchant-adventurers,  to  whom  he  was  secretary. 
In  his  Treatise  on  Commerce,  published  in  1 60 1 , 
he  says,  that,  about  sixty  years  before  he  wrote, 
"  there  were  not  above  four  ships,  besides  those  of 
the  royal  navy,  that  were  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  each,  within  the  river  of  Thames/^ 

The  king,  having  restrained  the  annual  custom  of 
,  the  city  watch,  owing  to  its  great  expense,  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of  shooting, 
•f  which  he  was  vety  fond,  by  granting  a  charter  to 
the  company  of  archers,  who  were  called  the  frater* 
nity  of  St.  George;  by  which  they  had  a  power  to 
use  and  exercise  shooting  at  all  manner  of  marks,  as 
well  in  the  city  as  suburbs,  with  long  bows,  cross 
bows,  and  hand  gtins;  with  this  clause,  That,  in  case 
any  persons  were  shot  and  slain  in  these  sports,  by 
some  arrow  shot  by  these  archers,  he  was  not  to  be 
sued  or  molested,  if  he  had,  immediately  before  he 
shot,  used  the  word,  "  Fast/^  The  chieftain  of 
these  archers  was  called  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  rest 
of  them  his  knights.  The  principal  place  of  exer- 
cising their  sport  was  Mile-end,  where  they  were  fre- 
quentlyhonouredwith  the  presence  of  the  king  himself. 

About  this  time*  the  stews,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto licensed  on  the  Bank-side,  in  Southwark,  were 
put  down  by  the  king^s  proclamation  and  sound  of 
trumpet.     • 

On  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  Henry's  new 
bride,  she  was  met  on  Blackheath,  on  the  3d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 540,  by  the  Anseatic  merchants,  and  those 

of 
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t>t  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Spain,  resident  in 
the  city  of  London,  together  with  a  number  of  the 
^princif^I  citizens,  common-councilmen,  and  alder* 
men,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty^  richly- 
dressed  in  velvet,  with  chains  of  gold,  and  mounted 
on  stately  horses,  and  accompanied  by  the  king,  di- 
vers foreign  princes,  the  nobility,  and  the  lord  mayor, 
.was  ccmducted  in  great  magnificence  to  the  royal 
•palace  at  Greenwicn. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  oft  Twelfth-day; 
and  on  the  4th  of  February,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  their  majesties^  removal  to  Westminster,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  the  city  barge,  attended  by 
-the  twelve  principal  companies,  in  their  respective 
barges,  most  pompously  equipped,  repaired  to  Green- 
wich, whence  they  conducted  the  king  and  queen 
by  water  to  Westminster. 

However  Henry  might  have  been  deceived  in  the 
representations  of  the  beauty  of  this  princess,  he 
does  not  seem  tQ  have  been  displeased  with  Crom- 
well, the  principal  adviser  of  the  match,  for  some 
time  after  it,  since  in  April  following  he  conferred  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Essex  upon  him ;  but  this  appearance 
of  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  ninth 
of  July  a  sentence  of  divorce  passed  the  two"  houses 
of  convocation ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month,  Cromwell  was  l)eheaded  on  Tower  hill. 
l^e  was  accused  of  heresy  and  tieafon,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  accusation  was  unfounded,  for  a  bill  of 
Bttzifn^pf  was  passed  against  him,  without  trial,  on 
the  mbreffeneral  representations  of  the  king^s  council. 

Some  few  days  after  Cromwell's  death,  Henry 
'gave  a  terrible  instance  of  that  cruelty  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul :  papists  and  re- 
formers were  alike  the  objects  of  this  infemal  passion, 
and  suffered  in  the  same  flames.  Dr«  Barnes,  who 
had  made  a  figure  in  an  embassy  to  the  German 
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iprinces,  Tlidmas  Oenurd,  a  reforming  minister,  and 
William  Jerom,  vicar  of  Stepney,  who  had  been,  un-j 
jieard,  attainted  of  heresy  by  tiie  parliament,  were 
now  condemned  to  the  stake ;  but  when  they  came 
there,  neither  they  nor  the  sheriff  knew  for  what 
they  suffered.  Along  with  them  GregoryiJuttolph, 
Adam  Damplip,  and  Clement  Philpot  (all  bigoted 
papists)  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  de- 
nying the  king's  supremacy.  To  increase  the  absur* 
dity  of  this  indiscriminate  cruelty,  they  were  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles ^  a  cathoHc 
and  a  protestant  on  each.  This  horrid  scene  caused 
a  foreigner  who  was  a  spectator  of  it  to  exclaim 
"Good  God !  how  unhappy  are  the  pec^>le  of  this 
country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papist  or  burnt 
for  being  enemies  to  popery.^* 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  this  year,  1 540,  Catha^ 
rine  Howard  (daughter  to  *  the  Lord  Edmund  How* 
ard),  to  whom  theking  had  been  some  time  privately 
married,  was  publicfy  declared  Queen  of  England. 
Byrthis  marriage  the  popish  interest  was^strengthehed, 
and  that  party  made  a  strong  pusb  at  Cranmer ;  but 
the  king's  affection  for  him  was  so  unmoveable,  tbcA 
their  endeavours  proved  abortive. 

About  this  time  Robert  Brocke,  chaplain  to  the 
king,  invented  the  n^thod  of  making  leaden  pipes 
for  conveying  water  under  ground,  without  using 
^der.Bobert  Cooper,  a  goldsmith  of  Londouy  was  the 
first  whq  made  them  and  put  the  invention  in  practice. 

In  the  year  1541,  much  blood  was  «hed  on.  the 
scafibtd,  and  many  persons  of  different  ranks  were 
executed.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  victims 
was  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  th^ 
royal  race  of  the  Plantagenets.  This  venerable  ma- 
tron had^  been  attainted  by  parliament  in  15599  and 
had  been  kept  in  prison  from  that  time.  Without 
regard  to  her  sex^  her  a^e,  or  her  royal  descent,  she 

was 
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was  brought  to  a  scaffold  in  the  Tower,  on  the  97tli 
of  May,  to  be  beheaded,  where,  though'  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
magnanimity :  when  she  was  desired  to  lay"!  her 
head  upon  the  hloCk  she  obstinately  refused,  saying, 
^^  I  am  no  traitor;  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
death ;  if  you  will  have  my  head"  shaking  her  grey 
locks, ''  you  must  get  it  as  well  as  you  can.^^  In 
consequence  of  this,  she  was  rather  butchered  than 
beheaded.* 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  what  provoked 
Henry  to  this  act  of  cruelty :  her  only  crime  was 
that  of  having  held  a  correspondence#W]th  her  own 
son,  Cardinal  Pole.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  much 
better  informed  of  the  punishments  than  of  the 
crimes  of  mapy  eminent  persons  in  this  reign. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  year  for 
paving  the  following  streets  in  London,  viz.  the  street 
leading  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel-church ;  the 
upper  part  of  Chancery-lane;  the  way  leading  fromHol- 
bom-bars,  westward,  towards  St.  Gileses  in  the  Fields, 
es  far  as  any  habitation  is  on  both  sides  of  the  said 
street;  Gray's-inn-lane,  Shoe-lane,  and  Feuter's, 
now  Fetter-lane,  the  two  last  being  thorough-fares  and 
passages  from  Fleet-street  into  Holborn. 

That  part  of  Chancery-lane  now  to  be  paved  is 
thus  described,  ^^  From]  the  bars  beside  the  Rolls 
lately  set  up  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  unto  the  said 
highway  in  Holborn.'^  All  the  streets  directed  to 
be  paved,  are  said  to  be  '^  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits 
and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,  as  well  for 
the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  and  with 
carriages/^ 

.  We  learn,  from  Hakluyt,  that  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Southampton  traded  to  the  Brazils  in 
1540  and  1549. 

•  Hdbert,  p.  S27. 

Archbishop 
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Archbishop  Cranmer  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  grant  a  privilege  for  printing  the  Kble  in  English, 
the  same  was  executed  accordingly,  and  made  its 
appearance  about  this  time,  under  the  following 
title:  ^'The  Bible  in  English,  of  the  largest  and 
greatest  volume,  used  and  appointed  by  our  sovereign 
prince.  King  Henry  VIII.  supreme  head  of  the 
church  and  realm  of  England,  to  be  frequented  and 
used  in  every  church  within  this  his  said, realm,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  his  former  injunctions 
given  in  that  behalf :  overseen  andpenised,  at  the 
command  of  the  king's  highness,  by  the  reverend 
fathers  in  God,-  Cuthbert,  Bishc^  of  Durham,  and 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Printed  by  Richard 
Grafton,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  *  solum, 
IMl/' 

In  the  year  1543,  the  House  of  Commons  having 
sent  their  sergeant  at  arms  to  demand  the  release  of 
George  Ferras,  membeir  for  Plymouth,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  White,  for  two 
hundred  marks,  the  sherifis  and  their  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Compter,  then  situate  in  Bread-street, 
assaulted  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  broke  his  mace; 
for  which  they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  house ; 
when,  after  a.  severe  reprimand  for  their  contempt^ 
the  sherifife  and  White  were  committed  prisoners  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  arresting  officers,  and  four 
others,  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  confined  for  a 
considerable  time,  fill,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  the  application  of  many  friends, 
they  were  dischai^d  by  an  osder  of  the  house. 

On  the  12th  of  •February,  in  this  year,  Catharine 
Howard,  late  Queen  of  England,  and  her  confidant 
Lady  Jane  Rochford,  were  beheaded  on  a  scaffold, 
erected  within  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  the  year  1543  there  was  a  great  mortality 
gixiop^  the  cattle  which  ^.ccs^^ioned  an  enormous 
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.increase  in  the  price  of  meat:  in  consideration 
whereof,  the  lord  mayor  and  common-council  made 
a  sumptuary  law  to  restrain  luxurious  feasting  ^ 
wherein  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lord  mayor  should 
not  have  more  than  seven  dishes  at  dinner  or  sup- 
per ;  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  were  limited  to  six, 
the  sword-bearer  to  four,  and  the  mayor's  and  sheriff's 
officers  to  three ;  upon  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for 
every  supernumerary  dish. 

It  was  Hiiewise  enacted^  by  the  same  authority, 
that  neither  the  lord  mayor,  sddermen,  nor  sheriffs, 
should  buy  cranes,  swans,  or  bustards,  after  the  en- 
suing Easter,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shiUings  for 
every  bird  so  bought ;  but  the  purchaser  was  at 
liberty  to  clear  himself  by  his  own  oath. 

The  parliament,  which  met  in  January  of  this 
year,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bad  state  of 
those  parts  of  the  riietropolis  which  still  remained  un- 
paved  and  were  become  almost  impassable,  and 
made  an  act  as  follows :  "  Whereas,  the  streets 
nanied  White-cross-street,  Chiswell-street,  Golding- 
lane,  Grub-street,  Goswell-street,  Long-lane,  St. 
John-street,  from  the  bars  of  Smithfield  up  to  the 
pound,  at  the  corner  of  the  wall  extending  along 
the  highway  leading  up  to  Islington  ;  and  also  the 
street  from  the  said  bars  to  Cow-cross ;  Water-lane, 
in  Fleet-street,  the  way  without  Temple-bar,  leading 
westward,  by  and  unto  Clement's-inn  gates  and 
New-inn  gates,  to  Drewry-place,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  and  also  one  little  lane  stretching  from 
the  said  way  to  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  at  Dre wry-lane 
end  ;  and  the  common-way  leading  through  a  cer- 
tain place  called  Petit-France,  from  the  bars  of  the 
w^est  end  of  Tothill-street,  at  Westminster,  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  west  end  "of  the  said  place 
called  Petit-France ;  Bishopsgate-street,  to  arid  above 
^horeditcH-church ;  the  Strood-bridge,  a^d  the  way 

leadingj 
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leading  frcmi  the  said  bridge  towards  Temple-bar ; 
the  lane  called  Foskue-lane^.  from  the  garden  and 
tenement  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  and  the  gardens 
find  tenement  called  the  Bell  and  Proctors,  down  to 
Strond-bridge,  be  very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and 
sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,  and  very  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  clean,  for  the  avoiding  of  corrupt 
savours,  and  an  occasion  of  pestilence.  For  tha 
amendment  and  reformation  whereoP  they  are  dU 
rected  to  be  paved  with  stone,  and  a  channel  made 
in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  charge  of  the  ground 
landlords,  '^  in  like  manner  and  form  as  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  London  be  paved/'  And  it  was  also  en- 
acted, "  That  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  of 
London,  shall  have  power  to  inquire  into,  hear,  and 
determine  the  defaults  of  paving  and  reparation  of 
streets;  and  that  any  three  justices  in  London^ 
whei^f  the  mayor  to  be  one,  may  set  fines  upon 
such  as  do  not  pave  and  repair  any  street  or  lane  in 
London,  or  the  liberties  thereof,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress or  action,  &c.  by  the  chamberlain,  to  the  use  of 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city/'  And 
further  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the  conduits  of  Lon- 
don should  be  made  and  repaired,  for  the  better 
watering  of  the  city  and  its  liberties ;  and  that  the 
mayor  and  citizens  should  have  power  to  bring 
water  to  the  said  conduits  from  Hampstead-heath, 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  Hackney,  and  Muswell-hill,  upon 
,  their  indemnifying  the  owners  of  lands  for  damages 
that  might  be  done  by  the  said  water-courses,  &c. 

By  another  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  this 
year,  Wappiog  Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Middle-* 
sex,  is  directed  to  be  divided  by  certain  per- 
sons assigned,  or  by  any  six  of  them.  And 
Cornelius  Wanderdelf,  who,  at  his  own  charge, 
inned,  inbanked,  and  recovered  the  same,  being 
drowned,   Richard  Hill,  of  London,  mercer, -his 

assignee, 
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Msigiiee,  shall  have  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  him, 
and  to  his  heirs,  it  having  been  before  this  time 
Tvithin  the  flux  of  the  tide  and  the  Thames. 

These  two  acts  of  parliament,  with  that  passed  in 
1541,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  suburbs  of  London  at  this  period. 

On  his  return  from  Boulogne,  which  he  had  be- 
sieged and  taken  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  this 
year,  Henry  being  apprehensive  of  reprisals  from 
the  King  of  France,  set  about  fortifying  the  sea-ports: 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames  he  erected  the 
fort  at  Tilbury,  and  a  battery  opposite  to  it  at 
Gravesend. 

The  pls^e  rs^ed  so  violently  i-n  London  during 
this  year  that  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  feij 
victims  to  it,  and  the  term  was  adjourned  to  St. 
Albans. 

Sir  John  Allen,  who  had  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor,  in  1 535^  and  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of 
a  privy-councellor  to  Henry  VllL  died  this  year. 

'By  his  will  he  gave  a  rich  collar  of  gold,  to  be 
^om  by  future  lord  mayors,  and  five  hundred 
marks  to  be  a  stodk  for  sea-coal ;  he  also  directed  the 
tents  of  his  lands,  purchased  of  the  king,  to  be  dis- 
tributed yearly  to  the  poor  in  each  ward  for  ever ;  be- 
sides many  other  liberal  benefactions  to  the  prisons, 
Jiospitals,  lazarhouses,  and  the  pocnr  of  other  parts 
within  two  miles  of  the  city.  He  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  v^hich  he 
had  built. 

In  the  year  1 545,  the  twelve  city  companies  ad- 
vanced the  king  twenty  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixtyrthree  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
'  upon  a  morgage  of  crown  lands,  towards  the  charges 
of  his  war  with  Scotland.  This,  however,  being 
found  insufficient,  his  majesty  afterwards  sent  com- 
missioners into  the  city  to  assess  the  Londoners,  in 

an 
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an  arbitrary  manner,  by  way  of  benevolence.  A  Ide^^ 
man  Richard  Read  not  only  objected  to  this  illegal 
proceeding,  but  positively  refused  to  pay  the  sum 
demanded  of  him  ;  for  which  Henry,  whose  tyran- 
nical spirit  would  endure  no  opposition,  enrolled 
him  as  a  foot  soldier,  and  sent  him  to  Scotland  with 
the  army,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after 
undergoing  very  severe  hardships,  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  for  his  liberty. 

A  proclamation,  issued  in  this  year  for  prohibiting 
"  certain  bookes  printed  of  newes  of  the  prosperous 
successes  of  the  king^s  rpa*ties  arms  in  Scotland/^  car- 
ries the  date  of  the  first  circulation  of  these  vehicles  of 
information  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  has  gene- 
rally been  assigned  to  it,  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of 
Ruddiman,  states  the  .Gallo-BelUcum,  a  kind  of 
state  of  Europe  or  Annual  Register,  to  have  been 
the  first  English  one,  and  the  Venice  Gazette,  which 
js  considered  as  the  original,  was  circulated  in  ma- 
nuscript till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  tip- 
pears  from  a  collection  of  them  in  the  Magliabechian 
library  at  Florence;  these  therefore  appear  to  hav« 
been  the  first  printed  newspapers  ever  circulated. 

The  proclamation  states  that  "  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent majestie  understanding  that  certain  light  per- 
sones,  not  regarding  what  they  reported,  wrote,  or 
set  forthe,  had  caused  to  be  imprinted  and  divulged, 
certain  newes  of  the  prosperous  successes  of  the 
king's  majestie's  army  iq  Scotland,  wherein,  although 
the  effect  of  the  victory  was  indeed  true,  yet  the 
circumstances  in  divers  points  were  in  some  past 
over  slenderly,  in  some,  parte  untruly  and  amisse 
reported;  his  highness,  therefore,  not  content  to 
have  anie  such  matters  of  so  greate  importance  sett 
forthe  to  the  slaunder  of  his  captaines  and  ministers, 
nor  to  be  otherwise  reported  than  the  truth  was 
straightlie  chargeth  and  commandeth  all  manner  of 
3  ,  persones 
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persones  into  whose  hands  anie  of  the  said  printed 
books  should  come  y  mediately  after  they  should 
hear  of  this  proclamation,  to  bring  the  same  booker 
to  the  lord  maior  of  London,  or  to  the  recorder,  or 
some  oi  the  aldermen  of  the  same,  to  thinteut  that 
they  might  suppresse  and  bum  them,  upon  pain 
that  every  person  keeping  anie  of  the  said  bookes 
XXIIII  hours  after  the  making  of  this  proclamation, 
should  suffer  ymprisonment  of  his  bodye,  and  be 
farther  punished  at  the  king's  majestie's  will  and 
pleasure/' 

This  year  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  in  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
within  the  city  and  liberty  thereof  should,  for  every 
ten  shillings  annual  rent,  pay  to  the  vicars  of  their 
respective  parishes,  one  shilling  and  four  pence ; 
and  for  every  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  two  shillings 
and  nine  pence,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  rents 
advanced.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  every  person 
possessed  of  four  hundred  marks  in  real  and  person? 
ml  estate,  was  properly  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
grand  jury. 

In  the  month  of  August,  this  year,  the  citizens  of 
London,  at  their  own  expense,  raised  and  com* 
pletely  fitted  out  a  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  men,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army 
in  Fmnce. 

Stow  sayf  tn  the  year  1546  the  37th  of  April, 
being  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  W.  Foxley,  pot 
maker  for  the  mint  in  •  the  tower  of  London,  fell 
asleep,  s^nd  so  continued  sleeping,  and  could  not  be 
awakened  with  pricking,  cramping,  or  otherwise 
burning  whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term,  which  was  full  fourteen  days  and  fifteen 
nights,  for  tliat  Easter  term  beginneth  not  afore  se<» 
venteen  days  after  Easter.    The  cause  of  his  thus 

^  SurvaU  l603,  p.  69. 
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sleeping  could  not  be  known,  though  the  same  were 
diligently  searched  for  by  the  king's  physicians  and 
other  learned  men,  yea  the  king  himself  examined 
the  said  W.  Foxley,  who  was  in  all  points  found  at 
his  wakening  to  be  as  if  he  had  slept  but  one  night ; 
and  he  lived  more  than  forty  years  after  in  the  said 
tower,  to  wit,  until  the  year  of  Christ,  1587,  and 
then  deceased  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week," 

A  peace  being  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  the  same  was  proclaimed  in  the  city  with 
great  solemnity,  on  Whitsunday,  1546.  On  this 
occasion  a  grand  procession  was  made  from  St,  PaUFs 
church  to  Leadenhall,  and  back  again.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  men  carrying  the  parochial  silver 
crosses,  followed  by  the  parish  clerks,  choristers  and 
priests  in  London,  together  with  the.  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  in  their  richest  copes,  followed  by  the  differ* 
ent  companies  of  the  city  in  their  liveries;  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes. 

Several  persons  suffered  this  year  on  account  of 
their  principles  in  religion ;  among  whom  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Askew,  or  Ascue,  a  gentlewoman  of  good 
birth  and  excellent  parts,  who  was  well  known  to 
many  persons  at  court.  This  lady,  being  convicted 
of  denying  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  choseto  suffer  death, 
rather  than  purchase  pardon  at  the  expense  of  ab* 
juring  her  faith.  The  lord  chancellor,  who  was  a 
zealous  papist,  imagining  that  her  resolution  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  enciouragement  given  her  by  pei'sons 
of  distinction  about  the  court,  who  were  friends  to 
the  reformation,  caused  this  poor  woman  to  be  put 
to  the  rack  in  prison,  though  already  under  sentence 
of-  death ;  and  is  even  said  to  have  assisted  with  his 
own  hands,  in  administering  the  torture,  which 
was  done  in.  ^uch  a  merciless  manner,  that  almost 

aU 
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C^  her  bones  were  dislocated.  This  she  bore,  how- 
ever, with  amazing  fortitude ;  nor  could  they  extort 
a  syllable  from  her  in  accusation  of  any  one.  At 
length  on  the  1 6th  of  July  she  wais  conveyed  to  th« 
stake,  and  suffered  with  four  men,  condemned  on 
the  same  account:  Shaxton,  Bi§hop  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  same  offence,  but  saved 
his  life  by  recanting,  attended  them  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  preached  a  sermon,  reproach- 
ing them  in  the  harshest  terms  for  their  obstinacy 
and  heresy. 

'  On  the  21st  of  August,  Claud  Annebaut  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  of  France,  arrived  at  London 
from  Dieppe,  and  landed  at  the  tower  wharf,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens, 
and  conducted  to  the  bishop^s  palace :  and  on  his 
departure,  after  having  sworn,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  to  perform  the  articles  of  the  peace,  he 
was  presented  by  the  city  with  four  large  silver 
flagons  richly  gilt,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
six  pounds,  besides  wine  and  other  costly  presents. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  treason,  and  on  the  1 3th  of 
January,  1457?  the  earl  was  brought  to  trial  at 
GuildhalU  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  common 
jury,  by  whom  he  was  found  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  death:  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January.  His  father  being  a  peer, 
the  proceedings  against  hinii  were  obliged  to  wait 
the  determination  of  parliament,  by  whom  he  was 
attainted;  and  the  warrant  for  his  execution  was 
signed,  but  the  king's  death,  which  happened  on 
the  28th  of  January,  rendered  it  of  no  force,  and  it 
was  not  thought  adviseable  that  the  commencement 
of  the  young  king's  reign  should  be  followed  imme- 
dyiateiy  by  the  execution  of  the  first  nobleman  of  the 

land; 
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land ;  finr  which  reason  his  life  was  spared,  bat  he 
mained  in  ccmfin^nent  during  all  this  reign. 

King  Henty  YIII.  having  dissolved  the  priory  and 
cid  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield,  he,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  founded  it  anew,  and 
endowed  it  with  die  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
marks,  on  condition  that  the  city  should  pay  an  equal 
sum.  The  proposal  being  accq>ted,  the  new  found- 
ation was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  hos- 
pital of  the  mayor,  ccxnmonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London,  governors  for  the  poor,  <^ed  Little  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, near  West  Smithfield.^ 


CHAP.  xxvn. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Thejirst  Act  of  Edwards  Power  exercised  in  Knighting 
the  Lord  Majfor.'^St.  Paul's  Rood  pulled  down.'--- 
March  of  the  City  Watch  revived^ — Tumult  in  Whitehall 
Chapel. — Price  of  Pimvisions, — Ir\fiuxqf  Foreign  Manu* 
factures. — Deputation  Jrom  the  City  to  the  King  refa- 
tive  to  the  Mal-administration  of  the  Protector. '^^House 
Rents. — Fbj-eign  Commerce  extended. — Prices  of  Cattle 
^fixed.^-'Dearth, — Matior  of  Southwark  granted  to  the 
City. ^^Sweating Sickness* — Steel^yard  Society  Suppress- 
ed— Foundation  rfSt.  Thomas's,  Christ's,  anaBria^ell 
Hospitals. — Death  of  Edward.-^Proclamation  of  Ladjf 
Jane  Grey  ^and  afterwards  of  Mary. '^-^The  Queen's  public 
Entry. — Riot  at  St.  Paul's — Loan. — Sir  Tnomas  Wyat's 
Rehetlion.'^Persecution. ^"Sumptuary  Act  of  Common^ 
council.''^Wood»street  Compter  erected. — LondonTraders 
settled  at  the  Canaries. -^Scarcity  of  Corn.-'^Great 
Mortality. ^^Manufacture  ff  Glass. -^Fluctuations  in  the 
Price  of  Corn.^-^Loan. — Great  Sickness. 

Edward  VI.  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the  * 
demise  of  his  father,  was  only  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age  at  his  accession  to  the  dominion  of  England : 
it  was  dierefbre  necessary  to  choose  a  protector  who 
might  exercise  the  regal  power  during  his  minority^  v 
to  which  high  station  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's 
maternal  uncle,  was  chosen,  and  soon  afi:er  cheated 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  lord-protecter  com* 
menced  the  exercise  of  his  high  office,  by  knight- 
ing the  young  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen :  imme- 
diately after  which,  the  king  standing  under  iiis 
canopy  of  state,  took  tiie  sword  irom  the  lord-puv 
tector,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighdiood  on 
Henry- Hoblethom,  the  lord  mayor;  wiirch  was  the 
first  act  of  sovereignty  done  by  bim. 

In  this  year,  according  to  Howell,  in  hisLondino- 

pplis,  the  ^  priee  of  Mabnsey  wine,  the  only  sweet 
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wine  then  imported,  and  that  by  ttie  Lombards  alone; 
was  but  three  halfpence  the  pint:  for  which  he 
quotes  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  St  Andrew 
Undershaft,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  had 
**  paid  ten  shillings  .for  eighty  pints  of  Malmsey^ 
spent  in  the  church.'* 

From  the  accession  of  Edward,  the  reformation^ 
which  in  his  father's  life*time  was  a  monstrous  med- 
ley of  protestantism  and  Catholicism,  proceeded  with 
cabn  and  steady  steps.  In  the  £aster-week  of  this 
year  the  church  service  began  to  be  read  in  English, 
in  the  king's  chapel ;  and  in  September,  conunis- 
sioners  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  church  to  reform 
the  superstitions  of  the  old  worship,  among  which 
the  adoration  of  images  held  a  prominent  place ;  these 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  which 
wder  was  carried  into  effect  in  London,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  pulling  down  the  rood  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
with  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  saints  in  the 
different  churches,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
texts  of  scripture  calculated  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
image-worship.  In  addition  to  this,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  permitting  the  laity  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  the  statutes  against  the 
Lollards  and  heresies  were  repealed ;  private  masses 
were  abolished  ;  and  bishops  were  to  be  elected  by 
letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  to  hold  their  courts 
in  his  name.^ 

The  -  combinations  and  conspiracies  which  were 
daily  concerted  by  the  journeymen  and  labourers, 
being  found  very  detrimental  to  trade,  the  parlia* 
ment,  among  other  things  enacted,  *'  That,  if  any 
artificers,  workmen,  or  labourers,  do  conspire,  con- 
venant,  or  promise  together,  that  they  shall  not 
make  or'do  their  work  but  at  a  certain  price  or  rate, 
or  shall  not  enterprise  or  take  upon  them  to  finish 
that  work  which  another  hath  begun,  or  shall  do  but 

a  certaui 
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ti  certatiri  work  in  a  day,  or  shall  not  work  but  at 
certain  hours  or  times ;  that  then  every  person  so 
conspiring,  convenanting,  or  offending,  being  there- 
of convicted  by  witnesses,  confession,  or  otherwise, 
shall  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence,  ten  pounds,  or  have 
twenty  days  imprisonment:  for  the  second  offence, 
twenty  pounds,  or  pillory ;  and  for  a  third  offence, 
forty  pounds,  or  to  sit  on  the  pillory,  and  have  one 
ear  cut  off,  besides  being  rendered  infamous,  and  in- 
capable of  giving  evidence  upon  oath/'  In  this  act 
are  included  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  poulterers, 
cooks,  &c.  And  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  &c,  in  their  sessions,  leets,  and  courts,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  inquire,  hear,  and  de- 
termine, all  and  singular  the  offences  against  this 
statute,  and  to  cause  offenders  to  be  punished. ' 

In  the  year  16t8  the  march  of  the  city  watch, 
which  had  been  discorftinued  by  command  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  wa3  revived  by  Sir  John  Gresham  the 
mayor.  The  procession  received  an  additional  splen- 
dor from  three  hundred  light  horsemen,  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  for  the  service  of  the  king. 

On  St  Peter's  day,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, a  zealous  catholic,  preached  before  the  king,  at 
Whitehdl.  He  had  been  warned  not  to  speak  of 
controversial  subjects,  and  the  answer  he  gave  .was 
moderate  and  satisfactory.  But  when  in  the  pulpit, 
he  forgot  his  promises,  and  warmly  supported  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  effect  of  this 
ill-judged  conduct  was  grossly  indecent.  Each  party, 
although  in  the  church,  and  before  the  king,  cried 
out  aloud,  and  with  vehemence  to  support  or  to  in- 
sult the  preacher ;  and,  on  his  leaving  the  pulpit, 
the  impolite  orator  was  taken  to  prison. 

London  was  again  visited  by  the  plague,  in  the 
month  of  July  of  this  year,  which  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants.      / 

From 
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From  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  We  learn, 
that,  in  this  year,  wheat  sold  at  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  per  quarter ;  barley,  malt,  and  rye,  at 
five  shillings  ;  and  pease  and  beans,  at  four  shillings. 
And,  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulafQng  the  pur- ' 
veyors  of  the  king's  household,  the  rate  of  post* 
horses  is  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile. 

In  the  year  1549,  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  encouragement  was  given  to  persecuted 
foreign  protestants,  to  come  over  and  settle  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and,  in  return,  enriched  the  nation 
by  the  manufactures  they  brought  with  them.  They 
setded  principally  in  London,  Southwark,  Canter* 
bury,  and  other  great  towns  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  protector  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  having 
bieen  guilty  of  some  acts  of  imprudence,  his  enemies 
took  tne  advantage  of  it,  and  several  of  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  council  entered  into  a  cabal  against  his 
person.  They  met  at  Ely-house,  and  taking  the 
whole  authority  into  their  own  hands,  acted  inde* 
pendent  of  him.  They  sent  injunctions  to  the 
magistrates  of  London,  an4  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  obey  no  orders  from  the  protector,  but  to 
keep  the  city  and  Tower  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  at 
the  same  time  demanded  a  supply  of  five  hundred 
men.  The  magistrates  so  far  agreed  with  their  re- 
quest as  to  order  the  several  companies  to  mount 
guard  alternately,  but  would  not  proceed  any  farther 
without  consulting  the  common-council ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  summoned  by  the  lord  mayor  to 
attend  next  day  at  Guildhall. 

The  protector,  who  was  at  this  time  with  the 
king  at  Hampton-court,  receiving  advice  of  these 
proceedings,  was  so  intimidated,  that  he  retired 
with  his  majesty  to  Windsor,  and  began  strongly  to 
fortify  the  castle. 

The 
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The  common-council,  meeting  at  the  appointed 
time,  a  letter  was  produced  from  his  majesty  to  the 
city,  wherein  he  demanded  five  hundred  men,  coiii- 
pleteiy  armed,  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Windsor. 
Robert  Brook,  the  recorder,  opposed  this,  and,  on  the 
<5ontrary,  earnestly  requested  them  to  supply  the 
lords  with  that  number,  as  it  would  enable  them  to 
bring  the  protector  to  an  account,  and  thereby  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  people.     He  was  heard 
by  the  court  with  great  attention,  but  was  interrupt- 
ed by  George  Stadlow,  a  member  of  the  common- 
QQuncil,  who,  after  a  very  elaborate  harangue,  in 
which  he  recited  the  bad  consequences  of  the  city's 
joining  the  barons  against  King  Henry  III.  con- 
cluded thus :  **  Wherefore,  as  this  aid  is  required  of 
the  king's  majesty,  it  is  our  duty  to  hearken  thereto, 
for  he  is  our  high  shepherd,  rather  than  unto  the 
lords ;    and  yet  I  should  not  wish  the  lords  to  be 
clearly  shaken  off;  but  they  with  us  and  we  with 
them  may  join  in  suit,  and  make  our  most  humble 
petition  to  the  king's  majesty,  that  it  would  please 
nis   majesty  to  hear  such    complaint   against  the 
government  of  the  lord-protector,  as  may  be  justly 
alleged  and  proved ;   that  neither  shall  the  king, 
nor  yet   the  lords,  have    cause  to    seek  for  fur- 
ther aid,  neither  we  to  offend  any  of  them." 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the  court  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  determination.  The  next 
day  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  held  a  conference 
in  the  Star-chamber,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Sir 
Philip  Hobby  should  be  dispatched  with  a  letter 
of  credence  to  his  majesty,  imploring  him  to  permit 
the  said  Sir  Philip  to  deliver  their  message,  and  to 
credit  what  he  should  declare  in  their  names.  Sir 
Philip  accordingly  waited  on  his  majesty  at  Windsor, 
and  delivered  his  business  with  such  propriety  to  the 
king,  in  the  presence  of  the  protector,  that  his 
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msgesty  commanded  Somerset  immediately  to  with- 
draw, and  soon  after  committed  him  prisoner  to 
Beauchamp's  Tower,  in  Windsor  Castle,  from 
whence  he  was  conducted,  on  the  following  day,  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in 
depriving  the  protector  of  his  power,  retained  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs  for  some  time ; 
but  Somerset  was  at  length  restored  to  liberty,  and 
took  his  place  again  at  the  council.  The  fine  which 
he  was  to  have  paid  for  his  misconduct  was  also  re- 
mitted by  the  king. 

House-rents  must  have  been  very  low  at  this 
time ;  for  Archbishop  Nicholson,  in  his  Historical 
Library,  says,  "  a  house,  in  the  very  precincts  of 
King  Edward  VL's  court,  in  Channel-row,  Westmin- 
ster, was  let  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  comptroller 
pf  that  king's  household,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  thirty 
shillings.'^ 

In  the  year  15  JO,  the  Thames  at  London-bridge 
was  observed  to  ebb  and  flow  three  times  within 
nine  hours,  occasioned  by  a  strong  easterly  wind 
repelling  the  ebb  before  it  could  perform  its  natural 
course. 

In  this  year  a  Captain  Bodenham  made  a  trading 
voyage  from  London  to  the  isles  of  Candia  and  Chios, 
in  thq  Levant,  from  whence  he  loaded  home  with 
wines,  &c.  and  rejturned  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  parliament  in  Edward's  reign  having 
given  all  the  lands  and  possessions  of  colleges,  chan- 
tries, &c.  to  the  king,  the  different  companies  of 
London  redeemed  those  which  they  had  held  for 
the  payment  of  priests'  wages,  obits,  and  lights,  at 
the  price  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  applied 
the  rents  arising  from  them  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  butchers  of  London  having  greatly  enhanced 
the  price  of  meat,  owing  to  a*combination  between 
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the  graziers  and  salesmen,  the  king  and  council,  to 
restrain  the  like  imposition  for  the  future,  fixed  the 
prices  of  cattle  sold  in  the  different  seasons,  in  the 
following  manner : 

From  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas.        l.   s.    d. 

The  best  faX  ox,  to  be  sold  at  -        -    3     5     0 

The  best  steers  and  runts  -  -     1     5    0 

The  best  heifers  and  kine        -        -      -     1     2    0 

From  Hottowmas  to  Christmas. 

The  best  fat  ox  -  -  -    2     6     8 

The  best  steers  and  runts        -        .-168 

The  best  heifers  and  kine  -  -     1     3    0 

« 

From  Christmas  to  Shrovetide^ 

The  best  fat  ox  -  -  -     2     8     4 

t*he  best  steers  and  runts        -        *      -     1     8     4 

From  Shearing-time  to  Michaelmas. 

The  best  fat  weather  at  -        -         -    0    4    4 

Ifshom                 -  -                -030 

The  best  fat  ewe  -                -.026 

Ifshom                -  -                 -020 

From  Michaelmas  to  Shrovetide. 

The  best  fat  weather  -  -    0     4     4 

ifshorn  -  -  -030 

A  great  dearth  happening  the^isame  year,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  of  provisions  were  also  fix^ed  by  the 
king  and  council : 

s.     D. 

White  Wheat,  the  quarter,  at  -        -     13    0 

Red  ditto  -  -  -     1 1     0 

All  other  sorts  of  ditto  -  -      8    0 

The  best  malt,  the  quarter  -  -     10    0 

Secopd  sort  ditto  -  -      -      8    0 

The 
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The  best  barley,  the  quarter 

Second  sort 

The  best  rye,  the  quarter 

Second  sort  -  -  - 

The  best  beans  and  peas,  the  quarter 

Second  sort  ditto  -  -     - 

Oats,  the  quarter  -  -  - 

The  best  sweet  butter,  the  pound,  at 

Essex  barrelled  butter,  the  pound         -    - 

All  sorts  of  other  barrelled  butter 

Essex  cheese,  the  pound,  at  -        -^ 

AH  other  sorts  of  ditto  .    - 

A  charter  was  purchased  of  the  king  in  this  year 
for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds 
two  Bhillings  and  a  penny,  by-  which  the  king  grant- 
ed to  the  city  of  London,  the  ioianor  of  Southwark 
and  its  appurtenances,  with  divers  lands  and  tene* 
ments  therein ;  and  also  the  assize  of  bread,  wine, 
beer  and  ale ;  a  fair  for  three  days ;  and  the  offices 
of  coroner,  escheator,  and  clerk  of  the  market,  which 
^e  vested  in  the  lord  mayor  and  his  successors  for 
ever. 

On  St.  Bamaby's  day,  according  to  Howes's 
Chronicle,  the  high  altar  at  St.  PauPs  church  was. 
pulled  down,  and  a  table  placed  where  the  altar 
stood,  with  a  vail  drawn  beneath,  and  steps ;  and,  on 
the  next  Sunday^  %t  communion  was  sung  at  the 
same  table ;  land,  shortly  after^  all  the  altars  in  Loo- 
don  were  taken  down,  and  tables  placed  in  theirrooms^ 

In  1551,  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  again  in 
London,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  people  : 
"  eight  hundred,'^  says  the  above  chronicler,  •*  died 
in  the  first  week :  seven  honest  householders  did  sup 
together,  and  before  eight  of  the  dock  in  die  next 
morning,  six  of  them  were  dead  V^ 

The 
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The  king,  being  greatly  distressed  for  money,  had 
recourse  to  the  bank  of  Anthony  Fugger  and  com- 
pany of  Antwerp,  of  whom  he  borrowed  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  as  a  security  for  the  payment,  the 
corporation  of  London  were  bound  jointly  with  him, 
and  Edward  gave  a  recognizance  to  Sir  Andrew  Jud, 
the  mayor,  to  indemnify  the  city. 

In  consequence  of  an  act  of  common-council 
passed  this  year,  a  postern  gate  was  made  in  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  dissolved  cloister  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  now  Christ's  Hospital,  to  pass  through 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  time  was  at  length  come  that  the  eyes  of  the 
English  nation  were  to  be  opened  to  the  immense 
injury  sustained  by  permitting  the  Geroian  merchants 
of  the  Steel-yard  to  enjoy  such  advantages  in  the 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  Enghsh  cloths,  which 
now  began  to  be  more  generally  seen  and  felt,  as  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England  became  more  difiused. 

lu  1552  the  privy  council,  upon  the  pressing  re* 
monstrances  of  the  English  merchant-adventurers, 
inquired  into  the  injuries  sustained  by  native  traders 
in  consequence  of  their  immunities,  and  after  mature 
consideration  determined  that  their  privileges,  Uber- 
ties,  and  franchises,  should  be  resumed  by  the  king ; 
allowing  them>  however,  the  Uberty  of  traffic  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  merchant-strangers  have  it. 
The  difference  in  the  duty,  being  twenty  per  cent 
instead  of  one  per  cent,  their  ancient  duty,  had  such 
an  effect,  that,  according  to  Wheeler^s  Treatise  of 
Commerce,  our  own  merchants  in  this  year  shipped 
forty  thomsand  cloths  for  Flanders. 

The  tumultuous  and  unsettled  disposition  of  the 
people,  which  was  also  greatly  increased  by  the  dif- 
ference on  religious  subjects,  gave  rise  to  a  statute 
in  this  year  for  regulating  the  number  of  taverns 
and  wine  vaults.    Its  preamble  states  that  it  was 
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enacted  for  the  avoiding  of  many  inconveniences, 
much  evil  rule,  and  commcm  resort  to  mis-ruled 
persons,  used  and  frequented  ia  many  taverns  of 
late  newly  set  up,  in  back  lanes,  comers,  and  susfH- 
cious  places,  both  in  London  and  other  towns  and 
villages.** 

By  it  the  prices  of  wines  are  fixed  thus :  Gaacaay 
and  Guienne  wines  at  eight  p^ice  per  gallon; 
Rochelle  wines  at  four  pence ;  and  no  other  sorts  of 
wine  to  be  sold  higher  than  twelve  pence  per  gallon, 
on  forfeiture  of  five  pounds.  No  taverns  are  to 
be  kept  for  retailing  wines,  unless  licenced,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  not  to  exceed  forty  in  London 
and  three  in  Westminster:  and  no  wine  to  be 
drank  in  any  of  these  taverns. 

The  citizens  of  London  having  purchased  of  the 
king  the  manor  of  Southwark,  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances, they  became  possessed  of  an  hospital  d^icated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle ;  which  being  greatly  de- 
cayed, they  repaired  and  enlarged  the  same  at  a 
considerable  expense,  for  the  reception  of  poor,  sick, 
and  helpless  objects.  The  king  incorporated  the 
lord  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London, 
;overnors  of  the  hospital,  together  with  those  of 
~!hri8t  and  Bridewell. 

King  Edward  YI.  also,  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  founded  Christ's  Hospital  in  the  Grey-friar's 
convent,  for  the  rehef  and  education  of  young  and 
helpless  children  ;  and  incorporated  the  governors 
by  the  title  of  "  The  mayor,  conmionalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  governors  of  the  pos- 
sessions, revenues,  and  goods,  of  the  hospitals  of 
Edward  VL  King  of  England,  &c.'*  He  also  gave 
the  old  palace  of  Bridewell  to  the  city  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  poor  way-faring  people,  the  correction  of 
vagabonds  and  disorderly  persons,  and  for  finding 
them  work. 

The 
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The  city  having  appointed  Christ's  Hospital  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  and  St.  Thomas's,  in 
Southwark,  for  the  mdmed  and  diseased,  the  king 
formed  these  cha^ritable  foundations  into  a  corpora- 
tion :  as  appears  by  a  charter  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, wherein  it  is  declared  as  follows : 

"  And,  that  oiir  intention  may  take  the  better  ef- 
"  feet,  and  that  the  lands,  revenues,  and  other  things 
"  granted  for  the  support  of  the  said  hospitals,  houses, 
"  and.poor  people,  maybe  the  better  governed,  for  the 
"  establishment  of  the  same.  We  do  will  and  ordain^ 
'*  that  the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  so 
"  founded,  erected,  and  established,  shall  be  named, 
"  called,  and  stiled,  The  Hospitals  of  Edward  VI.  of 
"  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas 
^'  the  Aposde ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor,  com- 
*^  monalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  and  their  succes- 
"  sors,  shall  be  stiled,  the  governors  of  the  said  hos- 
pitals of  Bridewell,  Christ,  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle;  and  that  the  same  governors,  in  deed, 
and  in  fact,  and  in  name,  shall  be  hereafter  one 
body  corporate  and  politic  of  themselves  for  ever. 
"  And  we  will  that  the  same  governors  shall  have 
**  perpetual  succession.'^ 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  1553,  Edward  VI.  died  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his 
grandfather,  at  Westminster,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  and  the  unfeigned  mournings  of  an  affection- 
ate people. 

During  his  illness,  his  crafty  adviser  Northumber- 
land had  persuaded  him  to  m^e  a  will,  ^setting  aside 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  leaving  the 
crown  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  on  pretence  that  this  was 
necessary  for  the  quiet  of  his  people,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  newly  adopted  religion.    But  sensible 

that 
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that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effisct,  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  city  of  London,  he  concealed  the 
king's  death  for  some  days;  and  on  die  8th  of  July, 
the  IcHrd  may(^  received  an  order  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil at  Greenwich,  and  to  bring  with  him  six  alder- 
men, six  merchants  of  the  stafde,  and  as  many  mer- 
chant-adventureis,  to  whom,  under  an  oath  of  secre- 
cy, the  doath  of  the  king  was  communicated,  and 
also  the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  succeascnr. 

Accordingly,  on  the  tenth,  Lady  Jane  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Tower  of  London  as  queen,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  proclams^on  was  made  through  die 
city  of  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  that  he 
had  ordained  by  lettets  patent,  that  die  Lady  Jane 
shoiild  be  heir  to  die  crown  of  England. 

Some  preparations  were  made  for  supporting  diis 
nomination  by  force  of  arms,  but  it  being  found 
that  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  against  distuibing 
the  succession,  the  council  met  at  Baynard's  Castle 
on  th^  19th  of  July,  from  whence,  having  consulted 
the  lord  mayof ,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  they  all 
proceeded  in  cavalcade  to  Cheapside,  where  they 
proclaimed  the  princess  Msuy,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  Queen  of  England ;  after  which  they  returned 
in  the  same  order  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  Te 
Deum  was  sung. 

On  the  third  of  August,  the  queen  made  her  pub- 
lic entry  into  London,  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor 
in  a  crimson  velvet  gown,  carrying  a  golden  sceptre 
in  his  hand.  A  stage  was  erected  without  Aldgate, 
on  which  stood  the  poor  children  of  Christ's  hospital, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration. 

At  her  accession  to  the  crown,  Mary  had  pro- 
mised those  who  supported  her  rights,  that  she 
would  force  no  man's  conscience  in  point  of  religion  ; 
but  a  short  time  was  suflScient  to  show  that  her 
word  was  of  no  valiie.  The  first  instance  of  her  im- 
placable 
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placable  bigotry  was  manifested  on  the  following  oc* 
casion.  A  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  named  Bourne,  chap- 
lain to  Bonner,  now  restored  to  the  see  of  London, 
preaching  at  that  cathedral  on  the  1 3th  of  August, 
took  that  opportunity  to  cast  some  harsh  reflections 
on  the  deceased  Edward.  This  the  spirit  of  the 
Londoners  could  not  brook :  they  hissed  the  impru«* 
dent  orator,  pelted  him  with  brick-bats  and  stones, 
and  one  of  them  threw  a  dagger  at  him,  with  so  good 
an  aim^  that  it  stuck  into  the  pulpit  behind  him. 
The  terrified  preacher  saved  his  life  by  stooping,  but 
remained  in  extreme  danger,  until  he  was  relieved 
by  the  exertions  of  two  popular  protestarit  preachers, 
Rogers  and  Bradford,  the  latter  of  whom  entering 
the  pulpit  exhorted  the  audience  to  quietness  and 
obedience;  but  finding  arguments  ineffectual, they, 
with  great  difficulty,  escorted  Bourne  into  St.  Paul's 
school. 

Soon  ^fter  this  disturbance,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  queen,  in  which  the  promise  of  tolera- 
tion was  renewed,  but  with  this  proviso,  "  until  pub- 
lic order  shall  be  taken  in  it  by  common  consent ;" 
and  it  finished  by  prohibiting  '*  Preaching  or  writing 
withmit  a  special  license  for  the  same.^  This  was 
followed  by  the  ungrateful  and  most  undeserved  im- 
prisonment and  subsequent  martyrdom*  of  Rogers 
and  K^dford,  who  had  hazarded  their  persons  to 
save  the  life  of  Bourne,  "  They  could  repress  the  rage 
of  the  populace  in  a  moment,"  said  the  queen ; 
"  doubtless  they  set  it  on". 

The  first  of  September,  says  Howes,  the  queen 
demanded  a  prest  (loan)  of  the  city  of  LcHidOn,  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  again  within 

*  Rogers  was  the  first  who  sufiered  pn  accoYint  of  reli^6n>  in  this 
reign.    Il6  was  burnt  in  Smithfield^  on  the  4th  of  February,  1^55. 
.Bradford  survived  him  enly  till  the  first  of  July  following,  when  he 
suffered  the  same  death  in  the  same  place. 

VOL.  I  A  a  a  a  fourteen 
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fourteen  days  after  Michaelmas  next  following; 
which  sum  was  levied  of  the  aldermen,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  commoners. 

On  the  last  day  of  that  month,  the  queen  rode  in 
great  state 'from  the  Tower  to  Westminster;  on 
which  occasion,  many  stately  pageants  were  erected, 
the  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  she  was  every  where 
received  with  such  respect  by  the  citizens,  that,  on 
her  alighting  at  Whitehall,  she  gave  the  lord  mayor 
her  thanks.  On  the  following  day,  she  was  crowned 
with  the  greatest  magnificence ;  thie  lord  mayor,  as- 
sisted  by  twelve  of  the  citizens,  officiating  as  chief 
butler ;  for  which  service  the  mayor  received  a  gold 
cup  and  cover,  weighing  seventeen  ounces,  for  his 
fee. 

The  proposed  marriage  between  Maiy  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  was  announced  to  the  council  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1 654; ;  and  the  day  after,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  sent  for  to  attend  the  court,  and  to 
bring  with  them  forty  of  the  principal  commoners, 
to  whom  the  lord  chancellor  declared  the  queetfs  in- 
tention, requiring  them  to  behave  like  good  subjects 
on  the  occasion. 

As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  public,  the  na- 
tion took  the  alarm,  and  its  discontent  was  express- 
ed so  openly,  that  the  government  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  ferment.  Nor  were  thesfe  precautions  useless, 
for  in  a  very  short  time  intelligence  arrived  from 
several  counties  that  the  people  had  taken  yp  arms. 
In  this  conjuncture  the  privy  council  ordered  the 
lord  mayor  to  exert  himself  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  the  city,  and,  upon  advice  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  was  in  arms,  in  Kent,  they  directed 
that  the  city  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

In  compliance  with  this  command,  the  citizens 
not  only  placed  a  stronsf  guard  at  every  gate  of  th« 

city, 
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city,  but  raised  five  hundred  men  to  march  against 
Wyat;  this  they  did  with  such  expedition,  that  in 
two  *  days  after  they  were  sent  down  to  Gravesend 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  Bret,  an  experi- 
enced officer;  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  with  him  marched  to  Rochester,  at 
which  place  Wyat  was,  and  had  fortified  the  bridge. 
He  and  his  men  were  offered  a  general  pardon  on 
their  submission ;  but  this  not  being  complied  with, 
the  duke  advanced  to  attack  him.  On  which  Cap- 
tain Bret,  who  commanded  the  Londoners,  drew  his 
sword,  and  addressed  the  men  in  the  following 
words :  '*  Gentlemen,  nothing  can  be  more  barba- 
rous and  unjust  than  for  us  to  fight  against  our 
friends  and  countrymen ;  especially  considering  that 
they  are  engaged  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liber* 
ties  of  our  dear  country,  in  opposition  to  the  proud  and 
imperious  Spaniards,  from  whom,  if  the  intended 
match  succeeds,  we  can  expect  no  other  than  to  be- 
come their  slaves.  Therefore,  as  that  worthy  patriot. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  has  laudably  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect and  prevent  us  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
those  lordly  foreigners,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that, 
instead  of  opposing,  we  ought,  in  duty  to  our  coun- 
try>  to  join  him,  for  the  more  easily  obtaining  so 
salutary  an  end/' 

The  Londoners  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this 
speech,  that  they  not  only  cried  out^  a  Wyat,  ^ 
Wyat;  but  effectually  turned  their  ordnance  s^ainst 
the  queen^s  forces,  insomuch  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  their  ammuni- 
tion and  ordnance  to  be  a  prey  to  Wyat,  who 
marched  the  next  day  to  Deptford  in  his  way  to 
London. 

The  citizens  were  so  alarmed  on  this  near  approach, 
and  the  court  thrown  into  such  confusion,   that 

even 
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eyen  the  judges  and  counsellors  sat  and  pleaded  m 
armour. 

In  this  state  of  affiurs  her  majesty  repaired  to 
Guildhall,  attended  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs,  where  she  harangued  theni  in  a  long  and 
soothing  speech,  in  which  she  accused  Wyat  and 
bis  adherents  of  seeking  nothing  less,  than  the  total 
subversion  of  all  good  government:  she  insisted  oa 
her  right  to  the  crown,  and  declared  she  was.  wed- 
ded to  the  realm  and  to  the  laws  of  the  couatry, 
which  she  loved  as  affectionately  as  a  mother  doth 
her  children.  She  said  she  had  no  desire  to  marry 
any  man,  much  less  a  prince  who  might  hereafter 
be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  her  subjects;.  That 
notwithstanding  a  match  had  been  proposed,  by  her 
council,  with  the  King  of  Spain^yet  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  listen  thereto  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  parliament;  and  concluded  with  exhorting 
than  to  stand  ^t  against  these  rebels^  She  knew 
that  Wyat  had  many  friends  in  London,  and  there- 
fore put  the  care  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  and  Lord  Howard. 

On  the  Sd  day  of  February,  Wyat  and  his  army 
arrived  in  Southwark,  whea  he  was  joyfully  received, 
and  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his  men.  His 
intentions  were  to  march  into  the  city ;  but  these 
were  frustrated  by  the  gates  being  shut,  and  the 
draw-bridge'^ut  down.  He  tjien  marched  to  King- 
ston in  order  to  pass  the  river,  that  he  might  attack 
them  on  the  land  side ;  but  die  bridge  was  broke, 
and  the  opposite  shore  guarded  by  two  hundred 
men.  These  he  sooa  drove  away  with  his  ord- 
nance^  and  ordered  some  saikus,  who  were  under 
his  command,  to  wade  the  river,  and  bring  the  barges, 
that  were  moored  on  the  other  side ;  with  which  he 
so  expeditiously  jcepaired  the  bridge,  that  he  was 

able 
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9k\e  to  pass  his  army  over  it  the  night  after.  Having 
had  the  promise  of  his  friends  in  London  to  join 
him,  and  to  admit  him  into  the  city  at  a  certain 
hour,  he  continued  his  march,  with  an  intention  to 
reach  Whitehall  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day; 
This  scheme  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  carriage 
of  one  of  his  guns  breaking  at  Tumham-green,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  halt.  The  time  he  stopped  there 
proved  his  destruction ;  for  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  joining  his  friends  in  London,  who  had  promised 
to  admit  him  into  the  city.  This  disappointment 
occasioned  Harper,  who  had  been  very  instrumental 
in  bringing  over  Bret  and  his  Londoners,  to  desert 
him ;  after  which  he  discovered  the  whole  design  of 
Wyat  to  the  court.  The  example  set  by  Harper  was 
followed  by  rtiany  others;  insomuch  that,  in  a  few 
hours,  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  near  one  half  of 
his  army.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  his 
Inarch,  and,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  arrived  at 
St.  James's.  He  there  mounted  his  artillery  on  an 
eminence,  and,  having  detached  two  companies,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cudbert  Vaughan,  to  Westmin- 
sters  left  the  principal  part  of  his  army  with  the  artil- 
lery, and  at  the  head  of  five  companies  only,  hastened 
away  for  London.  At  Charing-cross,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Sir  John  Gage,  with  a  superior  force, 
whom  he  not  only  repulsed,  but  obliged  him  to  take 
shelter  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  he  left 
him,  and  continued  his  march  towards  the  city.  In 
his  way  thither  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  ca* 
valry,  harassed  his  rear,  and  cut  off  several  of  hif 
men ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Ludgate,  instead  <^ 
the  easy  entrance  he  expected,  he  found  the  gate 
shut,  and  Lord  Howard,  who  commanded  within^, 
scoffed  at,  and  reproached  him. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  surrounded  by  enemies^ 
,  who  continued  to  assemble  from  every  quarter,  he 

attempted 
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attempted  to  retreat ;  but  Pembroke's  horse  inter- 
cepted his  return  to  Temple-bar.  His  men  would 
have  fought  their  way,  but  at  that  instant  Clarencieux, 
king  at  arms,  arrived  from  the.  queen  with  a  promise 
pf  pardon  for  him  and  his  men,  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms.  Trusting  to  this,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley ;  but  the  promised  mercy 
was  with-held,  and  Wyat  was  shortly  after  executed 
on  Tower-hill:  his  head  was  stuck  upon  the  gallows 
at  Hay-hill,  near  Hyde-park,  and  his  quarters  hung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

A  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  this  revolt;  much  blood  was  shed  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  so  determined  were  the  queen  and 
her  advisers  that  none  of  their  victims  should  escape, 
that  the  jurors  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, who  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  having  acquitted  the  prisoner,  they  were  com- 
manded to  appear  before  the  council,  and  fined  five 
hundred  pounds  each. 

The  parliament  having  confirmed  the  articles  of 
marris^e  between  the  queen  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
that  prince  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of 
July.  The  queen  had  set  out  on  a  progress  to  the 
west,  that  she  might  meet  her  bridegroom  at  Win- 
chester, where  she  intended  to  be  married,  and  where 
the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed,  with  great 
magnificence,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  On 
the  18th  of  August  following,  the  king  and  queen 
made  their  public  entry  into  London;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  city  was  sumptuously  adorned,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  great  number  of  stately  pageants; 
nor  was  any  expense  spared  by  the  citizens  to  tes- 
tify their  attachment  to  the  royal  pair. 

The  sumptuous  and  extravagant  manner  of  living 
of  the  city  magistrates  had  gradually  risen  to  such 
a  height,  that  many  of  the  principal  citizens  retired 

from 
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from  the  city,  rather  than  incur  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  serving  the  city  offices.  To  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  an  act  of  common-council  was  passed 
in  this  year,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  That  thence- 
forth the  mayor  should  have  but  one  course  either 
at  dinner  or  supper;  and  that,  on  a  festival,  being  a 
flesh-day,  to  consist  of  no  more  than  seven  dishes, 
whether  hot  or  cold;  and  on  every  festival,  being  a 
fish  day,  eight  dishes ;  and  on  every  common  flesh 
day,  silt  dishes;  and  on  every  common  day,  seven 
dishes,  exclusive  of  brawn,  coUops  with  eggs,  sal- 
lads,  pottage,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  herrings,  sprats, 
shrimps,  and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish  and  fruits. — ^That 
the  aldermen  and  sherhflfe  should  have  one  dish  less 
than  the  above-mentioned ;  and  all  the  city  compa- 
nies, at  their  several  entertainments,  to  have  the 
same  number  of  dishes  as  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs; 
but  with  this  restriction,  to  have  neither  swan,  crane, 
or  bustard,  upon  the  penalty  of  40s. — That  all  the 
Serjeants  and  ofiicers  belonging  to  the  mayor  or  she- 
riffs, on  flesh  daySj  to  have  three,  on  fish  days,  four 
dishes.  But,  when  any  foreign  ministers  or  privy 
counsellors  are  invited  to  any  of  the  city  entertain- 
ments, then  the  regulations  or  additions  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  mayor:  provided  always, 
that  no  other  entertainment  be  given  after  dinner* 
except  ipocras  and  wafers.  And  the  annual  feasts, 
on  the  three  days  after  Whitsunday  and  BartholomezV' 
tide,  were  entirely  laid  aside. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
annual  expense  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  in  pro- 
viding a  sumptfious  entertainment  at  Guildhall,  on 
lord  mayor's  days;  for  the  honour  of  the  city,  that 
every  subsequent  mayor  should  be  paid  one  hundred 
pounds,  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  city,  in  alleviation 
of  that  charge. 

The 
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The  keqier  of  Bread-street  Compter,  having  not 
only  ill-treated  his  prisoners,  but  also  converted  his 
prison  into  a  receptacle  for  thieves  and  dissolute  wo^ 
men,  a  large  and  convenient  building  was  erected 
in  Wood-street,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporatioHy 
for  the  reception  of  debtors  and  others,  in  the  year 
i  665 ,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Bread- 
street  Compter  into  it  on  Michaelmas  eve. 

The  citizens  of  Lcmdon,  being  still  greatly  injured 
by  the  encroachments  of  foreigners  on  their  resfpec^ 
tive  professions,  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com«- 
monalty  for  further  relief ;  when  an  aet  of  cmnmon* 
council  was  passed,  in  whkh  it  was  ordained, 
^  That  thenceforth  no  citizen  should  presume  t^ 
employ  any  foreigner  in  any  manner  of  business,  ex- 
clusive of  felt-makers,  cap-diickers,  carders,  spinnen^ 
knitters,  and  brewers,  upon  penalty  of  five  pounds 
for  every  offence;  and  all  offenders,  iq>on  con- 
viction, refusiiig  to  pay,  to  be  committed  to  pn^ 
son,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till  such  fines  were 
paid. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  we 
find  that  an  Englishman,  named  Thomson,  making  a 
voyage  from  Cadiz  to  New  Spain,  touched  at  me 
Canaries,  in  this  year,  and  found  the  factors  of  some 
London  merchants  already  settled  there.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  a  commercial'intercouise  between 
London  and  these  islands. 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  in  this  year, 
which  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  fourteen  shillings 
the  quarter;  and;  on  the  dOth  of  September,  the 
water  of  the  Thames  was  so  much  raised  by  the 
great  land  floods,  and  a  strong  easterly  wind,  that 
boats  were  rowed  as  &r  as  Eang-street,  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  passeiigers  were  conveyed  from  Newingtoft 
Church  to  the  Pinfold^  near  St.  George's,  in  Souths 
wark,  in  wherries. 

1  A  raging 
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A  raging  fever  prevailed  in  London,  from  the  end 
of  1555  to  the  autumn  of  1556,  which  carried  off 
great  numbers  of  people.  Seven  aldermen  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  rav^es  within  ten  months. 

In  the  year  1556,  Alderman  Draper,  of  Cordwain- 
er's-ward,  first  instituted  the  office  of  bellman,  whose 
business  was,  to  go  about  the  ward  by  night,  and 
ringing  his  bell  at  certain  places,  exhort  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  an  audible  voice,  to  take  care  ©f  their 
fires  and  lights,  to  help  the  poorr  and  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  This  institution  was  soon  after  adopted  in  all 
the  other  wards  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Present  State  of 
England,  printed  in  1683,  it  was  in  the  year  1557, 
that  glasses  were  first  begun  to  be  made  in  England. 
The  finer  sort  was  made  in  the  place  called  Crutched- 
friars,  in  I^ndon  ;  arid  the  fine  flint  glass,  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Venice,  was  first  made  in  the  Savoy- 
house,  in  the  Strand. 

This  was  a  year  both  of  dearth  and  plenty.  Be- 
fore harvest,  wheat  was  sold  at  two  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter,  malt  at  two 
pounds  four  shillings,  beans  and  rye  two  pounds, 
and  pease  two  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
the  quarter ;  but  after  harvest,  wheat  was  sold  at 
five  shilhngs,  malt 'at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  rye  at  three  shillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter; 
^'  so  that,^^  says  Howes,  '*  the  penny  wheat  loaf,  that 
weighed  in  London,  the  last  year,  but  eleven  ounces 
troy,  weighed  now  fifty-six  ounces  troy,  according 
to  the  assize  set  down  by  the  mayor  at  the  time.^* 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  Michaelmas 
term  of  this  year  did  not  produce  a  single  cause, 
in  either  of  the  courts  of  Bang's  Bench  or  Common 
JPleas. 

In  Mareh,  1558,  the  queen  borrowed  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  the  city  companies,  on  the  secu- 

yoh  I,  Bbbb  rity 
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lity  of  certain  lands ;  and  allowed  them  twelre  per 
cent  interest  few  it, 

Agu^  were  so  prevalent  in  this  y^gr,  that  when 
harvest-tinie  arrived,  the  grain  wag  lost  for  want  of 
hands  to  gather  it:  in  consequence  oi  this,  com 
rose  to  fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  and  fuel  was  so 
scarce  in  London,  that  wood  wasr  sold  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  or  .fourteen  shillings  die  thousand  of 
billets,  ^nd  coals  for  tea  pence  the  aack,  for  lack 
<5f  help  and  cpniage, 
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CHAR  xxvm. 

Adcesswn  of  Elixatfeth. — Muster  of  the  Citizens. '^Sttirii 
of  Osborne.  — 'Merchant-Tayl&rs^^School. — Scarcity-^ 
St.  Paul's  Steeple  burnt. — Plame.-^ — Knives  made  in 
London.'-^'^Incorporatian  of  the  Merchant- Aivtmiurers^ 
^€ity  If^aich. 

On  the  death  of  Queeh  Maiy,  whidi  took  place 
Bt  St,  James's,  on  the  17tii  of  November^  1558,  he* 
sister,  the  Princess  Eiizabetli,  was  proclaimed  que^ 
in  London,  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  wi/h 
greater  public  demonstrations  of  joy;  than  had  e^r 
been  witnessed  on  any  sin»lar  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  her  sister's  deaths  Elizabeth  waa^  at 
Hatfield,  in  Hertf<»dshire,  from  whence  she  repaired 
the  next  day  to  London,  and  was  met  at  HighgatA 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sherifib,  who  con« 
ducted  her  majesty  to  the  Tower  of  London  with 
great  pomp^ 

On;  the  14di  day  of  January^  1 559)  the  queen 
it)de  in.  grand  pcocession  through  the  ei^  of  London 
to  Westminster,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infi^ 
uite  number  of  people.  At  the  west  end  of  Cheap- 
side,  the  recorder  addressed  her  majesty^  in  an  afiec- 
iSonate  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  a  velvet  purse, 
sichly  embiJoidered,  containing  one  thousand  marks 
of  gold.  Her  majesty  thanked  the  citizens  for  this 
token  of  their  afifection,  promised  to  continue  their 
good  and  gracious  sovereign,  and  that  she  would 
not  hei^itate  to  spare  ,her  blood  for  their  protection* 
But  nothing  endeared  their  new  sovereign  more  to 
them,  than  her  acceptance  of  an  English  Bible, 
richly  gilt ;  which  was  let  down  from  a  pageant  in 

Cheapside, 
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»^ 

Cheapside,  by  a  child  representing  Truth.  The 
queen  received  the  book  with  both  her  hands,  and, 
having  kissed  it,  laid  it.  to  her  breast,  and  assured 
the  city,  that  she  esteemed  that  gift  more  than  all 
the  sumptuous  presents  they  had  made  her.  The 
next  day,  the  queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  . 

Her  majesty  now  resumed  that  work  of  reforma- 
tion which  had  been  begun  by  her  father,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  brother  Edward  VL '    On  the  first 
Sunday.aftet  her  accession  to  the  throne,  by  virtue 
of  a  proclamation  for .  that  purpose,  the  English 
Kturgy  was  read  in  all  churches  throughout  the  city 
of  London;  and  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day 
was  begun.. to  be  read  at  mass-time  in  the  English 
tongue.    The  citizens  encouraged  her  majesty,  to 
persevere  in.  this  great  work,  by  exhibiting  a  speci- 
men of  the  strength  and  forces  they  could  raise  in  a 
case  of  emergency ;  for,  on.  the  2d  of  July,  the  twelve 
principal  corporations  of  London  sent  out  twelve 
companies^  consisting  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  to 
be  mustered  in  Greenwich-park  before  the  queen ; 
eight  hundred  of  whom  wiere  pikemeii  iti  bright  ar- 
mour, four  hundred  harquebusses,  in  coats  of  mail 
and  helmets,  and  .two  hundred  halberdiers,  in  Ger- 
man  rivets:  these  were  accompanied  by  twenty- 
eight  whifflers  (drums  and  fifes),  richly  dressed,  and 
led  by  the  twelve  principal  wardens  of  the  aforesaid 
companies,  well  mounted  and  dressed  in  black  vel- 
vet, with  six  ensigns  in   white  sattin,  furred  with 
black  sarsnet,  and  rich  scarves. 

This  year  died  Sir  William  He  wet,  the  lord  mayor, 
who  was  a  clothworker,  and  possessed  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.  He  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  following  remarkable  story  of 
his  daughter  is  still  represented  in  a  painting,  care- 
fully preserved  in  .the  noble  family  of  the  Duke  of 

Leeds. 
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Leeds.  Sir  William,  her  father,  lived  at  this  time 
on  I^ondon-bridge ;  and-  as  the  maid-servant  w^as  di- 
verting the  infant  on  the  ^dge  of  an  open  window,  it 
accidentally  slipped  out  of  her  hands,  and  fell  into 
the  Thames,  An  apprentice  of  Sir  William's,  whose 
name  was  Osborne^,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  a  direct  line,  seeing  the  child 
drop,  immediately  jumped  out  of  the  shop-window 
into  the  river,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  parents, 
brought  it  out  unhurt.  When  she  arrived  at  the  age 
of  maturity  she  had  many  suitors,  among  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  Sir  William,  her  father, 
rejected  all  their  advantageous  proposals,  and 
gratefully  betrothed  her,  with  a  very  large  fortune, 
to  him  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  risque  of  his 
own ;  declaring  that,  as  Osborne  had  saved  her^  Os- 
borne should  have  her. 

Richard  Hills,  a  merchant-taylor,  in  the  year 
1 560,  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  house,  called  the  Manor  of  the  Rose,  in  which  the 
merchant-taylors  founded  their  free-school :  he  also 
purchased  a  plot  of  ground  and  some  cottages,  on 
Tower-hill,  where  he  built  alms-houses  for  fourteen 
old  women;  which  he  vested  in  the  same  company* 

In  the  year  1 56 1 ,  there  was  such  a  scalrcity  of 
grain  of  all  sorts,  that  Sir  William  Chester,  Mayor  of 
London,  and  the  principal  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  procure  a  supply  of  wheat  and  rye  from  the  con-, 
tinent ;  by  vvhich  means  the  citizens  were  greatly, 
relieved  from  the  calamity. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  there  fell  a  pro- 
digious  quantity  of  rain,  attended  with  dreadful 
claps  of  thunder-  St.  PauFs  steeple  was  struck  by  a 
thunc^rbolt,  within  a  y^rd  of  the  top:  at  first  a  little 
fire  appeared,  resembling  the  light  of  a  torch,  which 
so  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  weather-cock, 
that  it  fell  down  in  eight  miautes  after;,  the  wind 

being 
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Weinp^  h%h,  within  mi  hour,  the  fire  destroyed  the 
wbofe  steeple,  dowo  to  the  battlements ;  there,  re-^ 
ceiving  the  timber  that  fell  from  the  spire,  it  burnt 
ao  violently,  that  the  iron  and  bells  were  melted,  and 
fell  down  upon  the  stairs  in  the  church ;  and  the 
roof  catching  fire,  was  entirely  destroyed  befi»c 
twelve  o^clock  at  night :  to  stop  its  progress,  maBy 
houses  were  puUed.down  in  the  church-yai^,  near 
the  north-door;  and  a  pinnacle,  on  the  eaest-end,  fell 
on  a  house,  in  which  were  many  people,  but  luckily 
no  one  received  any  hurt. 

In  the  year  156*3,  the  plague  asfain  broke  out 
violently  in  London ;  and,  on  the  6m  of  July,  the 
lord  mayor,  by  her  majesty's  command,  ordered  die 
master  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  clerks  to  in* 
quire  the  number  of  those  who  died  of  this  dread- 
ful distemper  within  their  respective  parishes,  and  to^ 
make  a  certificate  thereof;  and  that  the  curates  and 
churchwardens  should  give  notice  to  them  oi  such 
houses  where  the  plague  appeared,  and  to  forbid 
every  person  in  such  a  house  coming  to  ehm^^h  for 
the  space  of  one  month  following  after  the  plague 
had  been  in  it ;  and  to  fix  a  blue  cross  on  the  door  of 
every  house  where  the  plague  was,  with  a  writing 
imderaeath,.  si^ifying  that  the  infection  was  there, 
and  to  avoid  it.  It  was  farther  ordered,  on  the. 
9th  of  July,  that  every  housekeeper,  in  each  street 
or  lane,  should  make  bonfires  three  times  a  week, 
on  Mondays^  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  till  the  in- 
fection should  cease.  In  the  beginning  of  August 
the  lord  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  for  killing  all 
dogs  that  should  be  found  in  the  streets  either  hj 
ai^t  or  day.  The  number  of  people  that  died  in 
this  year  in  the  hundred  and  eight  parishes  within 
the  city  cf  London,  was  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two;  whereof  seventeen 
lho\isand  four  hundred  and  four  (£ed  of  the  plague; 

and 
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and  in  die  eieren  out  parishes  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  of  these,  two  thousand  seven 
hundr^  and  thirty-two  died  c^the  plague. 

In  addition  to  thia  dreadful  evil,  the  citizens  of 
liondon  were  also  afflicted  with  a  temporary  stop- 
page in  die  Flemish  trade,  which  involved  them  in 
great  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Present  State  of 
England,  quoted  before,  says,  that  ^^  the  first  making 
of  knives  in  England  was  begun  in  this  year  (1563), 
by  one  Thomas  Mathews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  in  Lon- 
don. But  this  is  an  erroneous  assertion,  and,  as  ia 
probable,  was  only  a  new  branch  of  the  manufacture, 
since  Sheffield  was  famous  for  knives  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer;  who  says,  in  his  Revels  Tale,  "  A  Sheffield 
whittle  (knife)  bare  he  in  his  hose/* 

The  Englisn  company  of  Merchant-Adventurers, 
wh«  had  prevailed  on  Edward  VI,  to  revoke  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Anseatic  Company,  obtained,  in  the  year 
1664,  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  consti* 
tuted  them  a  corporation  or  body  politic.  She  hereby 
granted  them  a  common  seal,  perpetual  succession^ 
liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  exercise  their  go- 
vernment in  any  part  of  England,  In  this  charter, 
however,  was  the  following  clause :  "  But  if  an^ 
freeman  of  this  company  shall  marry  a  wife  froni 
beyond  sea,  jn  a  foreign  country,  or  shall  hold  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
Prabant,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  other  places  near 
adjoining,  be  shall  be,  ipso  Jacio,  disfranchised 
of  and  irom  the  said  fellowship  of  Merchant-Ad- 
venturei-s,  and  be  vitterly  excluded  frojn  the  fellow^ 
ship  thereof/^ 

This  year,  an  act  of  common-council  was  passedt 
in  which  ijt  was  ordained,  That  all  such  citizens  asi 
slioul^    ^hengefprth    be  cpnstrained  to  sell  tbeift 
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household  goodie,  leases  of  houses,  orsuch-like,  should 
first  cause  the  same  to  be  cried  through  the  city  by 
a  man  with  a  bell,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the 
common  outcrier  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and 
he  to '  receive  one  farthing  in  the  pound  for  his 
trouble. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  armourers,  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  city-watch  was  this,  year  re- 
newed, on  St,  Peter's  eve ;  "  which,"  says  Howes, 
"  did  only  stand  in  the  highest  streets,  as  Cheape, 
Cornehill,  and  so  foorth,  to  Algate ;  which  watch 
was,  to  the  commons  of  the  citie,  as  chargeable,  as 
when,  in  times  past,  it  hadde  beene  commendablie 
done," 

On  the  20th  of  September,  there  was  a  great  flood 
in  the  river  Thames,  by  which  all  the  adjacent 
marshes  were  overflowed,  and  many  cattle  drowned. 
And  on  the  21st  of  December,  a  frost  began,  which 
was  so  severe,  that,  by  New-year's-day,  all  sorts  of 
diversions  were  practised  upon  the  ice,  and  tt^e  Thames 
was  more  crowded  with  fpot-passengers,  than  the 
most  public  street  in  London. 
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